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PREFACE. 


TueRe was, perhaps, some temerity in attempting a Life of 
Goethe at a time when no German author had undertaken the 
task ; but the reception which my work has met with, even 
after the appearance of the biographies by Viehoff and Schafer, 
is a justification of the temerity. The sale of thirteen 
thousand copies in England and Germany, and the sym- 
pathy generously expressed, not unmingled, it is true, with 
adverse and even engry criticism, are assurances that my 
labours were not wholly misdirected, however far they may 
have fallen ahort of their aim. For the expressions of sym- 
pathy, public and private, I cannot but be grateful ; and I 
have done my best to profit by criticism even when it was 
most hostile, 

I wish to make special mention of the assistance ten- 
dered me by the late Mr. Franz Demmler. Although a 
stranger to me, this accomplished student of Goethe kindly 
volunteered, amid many and pressing avocations, to re-read 
emy book with the express purpose of annotating it; and he 

Sent me several sheets of notes and objections, all displaying 
the vigour of his mind and the variety of his reading. Some 
of these I was glad to use ; and even those which I could not 
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agree with or adopt, were always carefully considered. On 
certain points our opinions were diametrically opposed ; but it 
was always an advantage to me to read criticisms so frank 
and acute. 

The present edition is altered in form and in .substance. 
Tt has been rowritten in parta, with a view not only of intro- 
ducing all the new material which several important publica- 
tions have furnished, but also of correcting and reconstructing 
it so as to make it more worthy of public favour, As there is 
little probability of any subsequent publication bringing to 
light fresh material of importance, I hope that this recon- 
struction of my book will be final 

‘With respect to the use I have made of the materials at 
hand, especially of Goethe's Autobiography, I can but repeat 
what was said in the Preface to the First Edition: the 
Dichtung und Wahrheit not only wants the egotistic gar- 
tulity and detail which give such confessions their value, 
but presents great difficulties to a biographer. The main 
reason of this is the abiding inaccuracy of tone, which, far 
more misleading than the many inaccuracies of fact, gives 
to the whole youthful period, as narrated by him, an as- 
pect so directly contrary to what is given by contem- 
porary evidence, especially his own letters, that an attempt 
to reconcile the contradiction is futile. If any one doubts 
this, and persists in his doubts after reading the first volume 
of this work, let him take up Goethe's Letters to the Countess 
von Stolberg, or the recently published letters to Keatner and 
Charlotte, and compare their tone with the tone of the 
Autobiography, wherein the old man depicts the youth aa, 
the old man saw him, not as the youth felt and lived. The 
picture of youthful follies and youthful passions comes 
softened through the distant avenues of years, The tur- 
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bulence of a youth of genius is not indeed quite forgotten, 
but it is hinted with stately reserve, Jupiter serenely 
throned upon Olympus forgets that he was once a rebel with 
the Titans, 

When we come to know the real facts, we see that the Auto- 
biography does not so much misstate as understate ; we, who 
can “read between the lines,” perceive that it errs more from 
want of sharpness of relief and precision of detail than from 
positive misrepresentation. Controlled by contemporary evi- 
dence, it furnishes one great source for the story of the carly 
years; and I greatly regret there is not more contemporary 
evidence to farnish more details. 

For the later period, besides the mass of printed testimony 
in shape of Letters, Memoirs, Reminiscences, etc., I have en- 
deavoured to get at the trath by consulting those who lived 
under the same roof with him, those who lived in friendly in- 
tercourse with him, and those who have made his life and 
works a special study. Ihave sought to acquire and to repro- 
duce a definite image of the living man, and not simply of the 
man as he appeared in all the reticences of print. For this 
purpose I have controlled and completed the testimonies of 
print by means of papers which have never seen the light, and 
papers which in all probability never will see the light—by 
means of personal corroboration, and the many slight details 
which are gathered from far and wide when one is aliveto — 
every scrap of authentic information and can see its signifi- 
cance ; and thus comparing testimony with testimony, com- 
pleting what was learned yesterday by something learned to- 

day, not unfrequently helped to one passage by details fur- 
nished from half a dozen quarters, I have formed the conclu- 
* sions which appear in this work, In this difficult, and some- 
times delicate taak, I hope it will be apparent that I have boon 
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guided by the desire to get at the truth, having no cause to 
serve, no partisanship to mislead me, no personal connexion to 
trammel my judgment. It will be seen that I neither deny, 
nor attempt to slur over, paints which may tell against my 
hero. The man is too great and too good to forfeit our love, 
because on some points he may incur blame. 

Considerable apace has been allotted to analyses and criti- 
cisma of Goethe's works ; just as in the life of a great Captain, 
much space is necessarily occupied by his campaigns. By these 
analyses I have tried to be of service to the student of Ger- 
man literature, a8 well as to those who do not read German ; 
and throughout it will be seen that pains have not been spared 
to make the reader feel at home in this foreign land. 

The scientific writings have been treated with what propor- 
tiqnately may seem great length ; and this, partly because 
science filled a large portion of Goethe's life ; partly, because, 
even in Germany, there was nothing like a full exposition of 
his aims and achievements in this direction. 


The Priory, North Bank, Rayens'e Park, 
‘November 1968. 
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‘Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 
Dea Lebans ernstes Fahren ; 
‘Yon Mitterchen die Froknatar, 
Die Last su fabuliren. 

Hitte Gott mich anders gowollt, 
So batt’ er mich anders gobaut. 


CHAPTER 1 


PARENTAGE, 


Qunvrvs Cuzrrvs tells us that, in certain seasons, Bactria was dark- 
ened by whirlwinds of dust, which completely covered and concealed 
the roads. Left thus without their usual landmarks, the wanderers 
awaited the rising of the stars,— 
«To light them on their dim and perilous way”. 

May we not ssy the same of Literature? From time to time its 
pathways are so obscured beneath the rubbish of the age, that many 
8 footsore pilgrim seeks in vain the hidden route. In such times 
let us imitate the Bactrians : let us cease to look upon the confusions 
of the day, and turning our gaze upon the great Immortals who 
have gone before, seek guidance from their light. In all ages the 
biographies of great men have been fruitful in lessons. In all ages 
they have been powerful stimulants to s noble ambition. In all ages 
they have been regarded as armouries wherein are gathered tho 
‘weapons with which great battles have been won. 

There may be some among my readers who will dispute Goethe’s 
glaim to greatness. They will admit that he was a great poet, but 
deny that he was a great map. In denying it, they will set forth 
*the qualities which constitute their ideal of greatness, and finding 
him deficient in some of these qualities, will dispute his claim. But 
in awarding him that title, I do not mean to imply that he was an 
ideal man ; I do not present him as the exemplar of all greatness. 
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No man can be such an exemplar. Humanity reveals itself in frag- 
ments, One man is the exponent of one kind of excellence, another 
of another. Achilles wins the victory, and Homer immortaliaes it: 
we bestow the laurel crown on both. In virtue of a genius such sa 
modern times have only seen equalled once or twice, Goethe deserves 
the epithet of great; unless we believe a great genius can belong to 
aemall naturc. Nor is it in virtue of genins alone that he deserves 
the title. Merck said of him that what he lived was more beautiful 
than what he wrote; and his Life, amid all its weaknesses and all its 
errors, presents a picture of a certain grandeur of soul, which cannot 
‘be contemplated unmoved. I shall make no attempt to conceal his 
faults. Let them be dealt with as harshly as severest justice may 
dictate, they will not eclipse the central light which shines throughout 
his life. But although I neither wish to excuse, nor to concesl faults 
which he assuredly had, we must always bear in mind that the 
faults of s celebrated man are apt to carry an undue emphasis, 
They are thrown into stronger relief by the very splendour of his 
fame. Had Goethe never written Faust no one would have heard 
that he waa an inconstant lover, or a tepid politician, His glory 
immortelises his shame. 

Let us begin as near the beginning as may be desirable, by 
glancing at his ancestry. That he had inherited his organization 
and tendencies from his forefathers, and could call nothing in himself 
original, he has told us in these verses : 

Yom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 


‘Was ist denn an dem gansen Wicht 
Original su nennen ?”* 
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The first glimpse we get of his ancestry carries us back to about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, In the Grafschaft of Mane- 
feld, in Thuringia, the little town of Artern numbered among its 
scanty inhebitants a farrier, by name Hans Christian Goethe. His 
son, Frederick, being probably of a more meditative turn, selected a 
more meditative employment than that of shoeing horses: he became 
8 tailor. Having passed an apprenticeship (not precisely that of 
Wilhelm Meister), he commenced his Wanderings, in the course of 
which he reached Frankfort. Here he soon found employment, and 
being, as we learn, “a ladies’ man,” he soon also found a wife. The 
master tailor, Sebastian Lutz, gave him his daughter, on his admis- 
sion to the citizenship of Frankfurt and to the guild of tailors. This 
was in 1687. Several children were born, and vanished; in 1700 
hia wife, too, vanished, to be replaced, five years afterwards, by 
Frau Cornelia Schellhorn, the daughter of another tailor, Georg 
Walter ; she was then a widow, blooming with six-and-thirty sum- 
mers, snd possessing the solid attractions of a good property, 
namely, the hotel Zum Weidenhof where her new husband laid down 
the scissors, and donned the landlord’s apron. Hoe had two sons by 
her, and died in 1780, aged seventy-three. 

Of these two sons, the younger, Johann Osspar, was the father of 
our poet, Thus we see that Goethe, like Schiller, sprang from the 
people. He makes no mention of the lucky tailor, nor of the Thur- 
ingian farrier, in his autobiography. This silence may be variously 
interpreted. At first, I imagined it was aristocratic prudery on the 
part of von Goethe, minister and nobleman ; but it is never well to 
put ungenerous constructions, when others, equally plausible and 
more honorable, are ready ; let us rather follow the advice of Arthur 
Helps, to “ employ our ‘imagination in the service of charity”’ We 
can easily imagine that Goethe was silent about the tailor, because, 
in truth, having never known him, there was none of that affoction- 
ate remembrance which encircles the objects of early life, to make 
this grandfather figure in the autobiography beside the grandfather 
Textor, who was known and loved. Probably, also, the tailor was 
seldom talked of in the parental circle. There is » peculiar and in- 
delible ridicule attached to the idea of a tailor in Germany, which 
pften prevents people of much humbler pretensions than Gocthe, 
from whispering their connexion with such a trade. Goethe does 

+ mention this grandfather in the Second Book of his Autobiography, 
and tells us how he was teazed by the taunts of boys respecting his 
humble parentage; these taunts even went so far as to imply that 
he might possibly have had several grandfathers; and he Deg to 
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speculate on the possibility of some latent aristocracy in his descent. 
This made him examine with some curiosity the portraits of noble- 
men, to try and detect a likeness. 

Johann Caspar Goethe received a good education, travelled into 
Ttaly, bocame an imperial councillor in Frankfort, and married, in 
1748, Katharina Nizabeth, daughter of Johann Wolfgang Textor, 
the chief magistrate (Schultheiss)* 

The genealogical tables of kings and conquerors are thought of 
interest, and why should not the genealogy of our poet be equally 
interesting to us? In the belief that it will be so, I here subjoin 


it. 

© The family of Textor and Webor erist to this day, and under both names, in 
the Hohanlohe territory. Karl J Fakes Weber the nuneyons sathor of Democritus” 
tn of the “eich elnw in Dentschiand soloenten Deutechan wae n momber of 
tt In ihe description of the Jebilewss of the Nurnberg Unirarsty of Altorf, in 


the of law; and Mr, Demmler, to wion an cited tr fewopctods, 
of this being the same John Wolfgang, who died as Ober- 
burgermeister in Frankfort, 1701. 
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Goethe’s father was a cold, stern, formal, somewhat pedantic, 
but truth-loving upright-minded man. He hungered for know- 
ledge ; and, although in general of a laconic turn, freely imparted 
all he learned. In his domestic circle his word was law. Not only 
imperious, but in some respects capricious, he was nevertheloss 
greatly respected, if little loved, by wife, children, and friends. Ho 
is characterised by Krause as ein goradliniger Frankfurter Reichs- 
barger— a formal Frankfort citizen,” whose habits were as measured 
as his gait.* From him the poet inherited the well-built frame, the 
erect carriage, and the measured movement which in old age becamo 
stiffness, and waa construed as diplomacy or haughtiness; from 
him also came that orderliness and stoicism which have eo much dis- 
tressed those who cannot conceive genius otherwise than as vagabond 
in its habits, The craving for knowledge, the delight in communi- 
cating it, the almost pedantic attention to details, which are notico- 
able in the poet, are all traceable in the father, 

The mother was more like what we conceive as the proper parent 
for a poet. She is one of the pleasantest ngures in German literature, 
and one standing out with greater vividness than almost any other. 
Her simple, hearty, joyous, and affectionate nature endeared her to 
all. She was the delight of children, the favourite of poets and 
princes. To the last retaining her enthusiasm and simplicity, min- 
gled with great shrewdness and knowledge of character, Frau Aja, 
as they christened her, was at once grave and hearty, dignified and 
simple. Shoe had read most of the best German and Italian authors, 
had picked up considerable desultory information, and hed that 
“ mother wit” which so often in women and poets seems to render 
culture superfluous, their rapid intuitions anticipating the tardy 
conclusions of experience. Her letters are’full of spirit: not always 
atrictly grammatical ; not irreproachable in orthography ; but vigor- 
ous and vivacious. After a lengthened interview with her, an enthu- 
siast exclaimed, “Now do I understand how Goethe has become 
the man he is!”+ Wieland, Merck, Birger, Madame de Stael, Karl 
Anugust,and other great people sought her acquaintance. TheDuchess 
Amalia corresponded with her as with an intimate friond; and her 
letters were weloomed eagerly at the Weimar Court. She was mar- 

,fied at seventeen, to a man for whom she had no love, and was only 


f Ephomeridon der IAterabur, quoted in Nicolovws uber Goethe, 
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eighteen when the poot was born.* This, instead of making her 
prematurely old, eeems to have perpetuated her girlhood. “I and 
my Wolfgang,” she said, “have always held fast to each other, be- 
cause we were both young together.” To him she transmitted her 
love of story-telling, her animal spirits, her love of everything which 
bore the stamp of distinctive individuality, and her love of seeing 
happy faces around her. “Order and quiet,” she says in one of her 
charming letters to Freiherr von Stein, “ are my principal character- 
istics. Hence I despatch at once whatever I have to do, the most 
disagreeable always first, and I gulp down the devil without looking 
at him. When all bas returned to its proper state, then I defy any 
one to surpasa me in good humour.” Her heartiness and tolerance 
are the causes, she thinks, why every one likes her. “I am fond of 
people, and thut every one feels directly—young and old. I pass 
without pretension through the world, and that gratifies men. I 
never bemoralise any one—always seck out the good that is in them, 
and leave what is bad to him who made mankind, and knows how to 
round off the angles, In this way I make myself happy and com- 
fortable.” Who does not recognise the son in those accents? The 
kinfifiest of mon inherited his loving happy nature from the heartiest 
of women. 

He also inherited from her his dislike of unnecessary agitation and 
emotion: that deliberate avoidance of all things capable of disturb- 
ing his peace of mind, which has been constraed as coldness. Her 
sunny natare shrank from storms. She stipulated with her servants 
that they were not to trouble her with afflicting news, excopt upon 
eome positive necessity for the communication. In 1805, when her 
son was dangerously ill at Weimar, no one ventured to speak to her 
on the subject, Not until he had completely recovered did she 
voluntarily enter on it. “I knew it all,” she remarked, ‘ bnt said 
nothing. Now we can talk about him without my feeling a stab 
every time his name ia mentioned.” 

In this voluntary insulation from disastrous intelligence, there is 
something so antagonistic to the notorious craving for excitement 
felt by the Teutonic races, something so unlike the morbid love of 
intellectual drams—the fierce alcohol of emotion with which we in- 
toxicate ourselves, that it is no wonder if Goethe has on this account 
been accused of insensibility. Yet, in truth, a very superficial know- 
ledge of his nature enffices to show that it was not from coldness he 
avoided indulgence in the “Jnxury of woe.” It was excess of 


* Lovers of i o ‘ 
when the bo Daralicls may be reminded that Napoleon's mother was ouly eightoon 
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sensibility, not want of sympathy. His delicate nature shrank from 
the wear and tear of excitement. That which to coarser natures 
would have been a stimnlus, was to him a disturbance. It is doubt- 
Jess the instinct of an emotional nature to seek such stimulants ; but 
his reason was strong enough to keep this instinct under control. 
Falk relates that when Goethe heard he had looked upon Wieland in 
death, “and thereby procured myself a miserable evening, and worse 
night, he vehemently reproved me for it. Why, ssid he, should I 
suffer the delightful impression of the features of my friend to be 
obliterated by the sight of # disfigured mask? I carefully avoided 
sesing Schiller, Herder, or the Duchess Amalia, in the coffin, I, 
for my part, desire to retain in my memory s picture of my 
departed friends more full of soul than the mere mask can fur- 
nish me,” 

This subjection of the instinct of curiosity to the dictates cf reason 
is not coldness. There is danger indeed of carrying it too far, and 
of coddling the mind ; but into this extreme neither Goethe nor his 
mother can be said to have fallen. At any rate, let the reader pro- 
nounce what judgment he thinks fit, it is right that he should 
at the outset distinctly understand it to be a characteristic of the 
man, The self-mastery it implies forms the keystone of his character. 
In him the emotive was subjected to the intellectual. He wns 
“king over himself.” He, as he tells us, found men eager enough 
to lord it over others, while indifferent whether they could ralo 
themselves— 

“Daa wollen alle Herren peyn, 
‘Und keiner ist Herr von sich !” 


Ho made it his study to subdue into harmonious unity the rebellious 
impulses which incessantly threatened the supremacy of reason. 
Here, ou the threshold of hia career, let attention be called to this 
cardinal characteristic: his footsteps were not guided by a light 
tremulous in every gust, liable to fall to the ground amid the hurry- 
ing agitation of vulgar instincts, but a torch grasped by an iron 
will, and lifted high above the currents of those lower gusts, shed- 
ding ® continous steady gleam across the troubled path. I do not 
say he never atumbled. At times the clamorous agitation of rebel- 
‘Tious passions misled him as it misleads others, for ho was very 
, human, often erring ; but viewing his life as it disposes itself into 
the broad masses necessary for s characteristic appreciation, I 
say that in him, more than in almost any other man of his time, 
naked vigour of resolution, moving in alliance with steady clear- 
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neas of intellect, produced a self-mastery of the very highest 
kind.* 

This he owed partly to hia father and partly to his mother. It 
was from the latter he derived those characteristics which deter- 
mined the movement and orbit of his artistic nature: her joyous, 
healthy temperament, humour, fancy, and susceptibility, were, in 
him, creative, owing to the marvellous insight which gathered up the 
scattered and vanishing elaments of experience into new and living 
combinations, 

© « AIlT have had to do I have he maid: “I let 
swag ea thay plonsod. ‘iat T mw to be the soit thing thar ak ‘eget 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE PRECOCIOUS CHILD. 


Jonaxn Wotreana Gorrae was born on the. 28th Angust, 1749, as 
the clock sounded the hour of noon, in the busy town of Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maine. The busy town, as may be supposed, was quite hoed- 
less of what was then passing in the corner of that low, heavy-beamed 
room in the Grosse Hirsch Graben, where an infant, black, and almost 
lifeless, was watched with agonizing anxiety—an anxiety dissolving 
into tears of joy, as the aged grandmother exclaimed to the pale 
mother: “ Rathin, er lebt! he lives!” Bat if the town was heed- 
less, not so were the stars, as astrologers will certify; the atars 
new who was gasping for life beside his trembling mother, and in 
solemn convocation they prefigured his futnre greatness. Goethe, 
with 8 grave smile, notes this conjunction of tho stars. 

‘Whatever the stars may have betokened, this August 1749 was a mo- 
mentous month to Germany, if only because it gave birth to the man 
whose influence on his nation has been greater than that of any man 
since Luther, not even excepting Lessing. A momentous month in 
very momentous times. It was, the middle of the eighteenth century : 
@ period when the movement which had culminated in Imther was 
passing from religion to politics, and freedom of thought was trans- 
lating itself into liberty of action. From theology the movement had 
communicated itself to philosophy, morals, and politics. The agite- 
tion was still mainly in the higher classes, but it was gradually de- 
soending to the lower. A period of deep unrest: big with events 
which would expand the conceptions of all men, and bewilder some 
of the wisest, 

It is not the biographer’s province to write a history of an epoch 
While telling the story of a life; but some historical indication is 
necessary, in order that the time and place should be vividly before 

+ the reader’s mind ; and perhaps the readiest way to call up auch a 
Picture in s paragraph will be to mention some of the “ notables” of 
that period, and at what points in their career they had arrived. In 
that very month of August Madame dn Chatelet, the learned trans- 
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lator of Newton, the loving but pedantic Uranis of Voltaire, died in 
childbed, leaving him without a companion, and without « counsellor 
to prevent his going to the court of Frederick the Great, In that 
year Rousseau was seen in the brilliant circle of Madame d’Epinay, 
disputing with the Encyclopedists, declaiming eloquently on the 
sacredness of maternity, and going home to cast his newborn infant 
into the basket of the Foundling Hospital. In that year Samuel 
Johnson was toiling manfully over his English dictionary ; Gibbon 
was at Westminster, trying with unsuccessful diligence to master 
the Greek and Latin rudiments; Goldsmith waa delighting the Tony 
Lumpkins of his district, and the “ wandering bear-leaders of gen- 
teeler sort,” with his talents, and enjoying that “ careless idleness 
of fireside and easy chair,” and that “ tavern excitement of the game 
of cards, to which he looked back so wistfully from his first hard 
London struggles.” In that year Buffon, whose scientific greatness 
Goethe was one of the first to perceive, produced the first volume of 
his Histoire Naturelle. Haller was at Gottingen performing those 
experiments on sensibility and irritability which were to immortalise 
hity. John Hunter, who had recently left Scotland, joined Cheselden 
at the Chelsea Hospital. Mirabeau and Alfieri were tyrante in their 
nurseries ; and Marat wos an innocent boy of five years old, toddling 
about in the Val de Travers, unmolested as yet by the wickedness 
of “les aristocrats.” 

If these names have helped to call up the period, we must seek in 
Goethe’s own pages for a picture of the place. He has painted the 
city of Frankfurt as one who loved it. No city in Germany was 
better fitted for the birthplace of this cosmopolitan poet. It was 
rich in speaking memorials of the past, remnants of old German life, 
lingering echoes of the voices which sounded through the middlo 
ages: such aa a town within a town, the fortress within a for- 
tress, the walled cloisters, the various symbolical ceremonies still 
preserved from feudal times, and the Jews’ quarter, so picturesque, 
so filthy, and so strikingly significant. But if Frankfurt was thus 
representative of the past, it was equally representative of the pre- 
sent, The travellora brought there by the Rhine-stream, and by the 
great northern roads, made it a representative of Europe, and an 
emporium of Commerce. It was thus a centre for that distinctively 
modern idea—Industrialism—which began, and must complete, the 
destruction of Feudalism. This two-fold character Frankfurt retains 
to the present day: the storks, perched upon its ancient gables, look 
down upon the varied bustle of Fairs held by modern Commerce in 
the ancient streets. 
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The feeling for antiquity, and especially for old German life, which 
his native city would thus picturesquely cultivate, was rivalled by a 
feeling for Italy and its splendoars, which was cultivated under the 
paternal roof, His father had lived in Italy, and had retained an 
inextinguishable delight in ali its beauties. His walls were hung 
with architectural drawings and views of Rome; and the poet was 
thus familiar from infancy with the Piazza del Popolo, St. Peter's, 
the Coliseum, and other centres of grand associations. Typical of 
his own nature and strivings is this conjunction of the Classic and 
tho German—the one lying nearest to him, in homely intimacy, the 
other lying outside, as a mere scene he was to contemplate. Goethe 
by nature was more Greek than German, but he never freed himself 
from German influence. 

‘Thus much on time and place, the two cardinal conditions of life. 

Before quitting such generalities for the details of biography, it may 
be well to call attention to ono hitherto unnoticed, viz., the moderate 
elevation of his social status. Placed midway between the two 
perilous extremes of affluence and want, his whole career received a 
modifying impulse from this position. He never knew adversity. 
This alone must necessarily have deprived him of one poworfal 
chord which vibrates through literature. Adversity, the sternest of 
teachers, had nothing to teach him. He never knew the gaunt com- 
panionship of Want, whispering terrible suggestions, He never 
knew the necessity to conquer for himself breathing-room in the 
world ; and thus all the feelings of bitterness, opposition, and 
defiance, which accompany and perplex the struggle of life, ware to 
him almost unknown ; snd he was taught nothing of the aggressive 
and practical energy which those feelings develope in impetuous 
natures. How much of his serenity, how much of his dislike to 
politics, may be traced to this origin ? 

That he waa the loveliest baby ever seen, exciting admiration 

wherever nurse or mother carried him, and exhibiting, in swaddling 
clothes, the most wonderful intelligence, we need no biographer 
to tell us. 1s it not said of every baby? But that hewas in truth a 
wonderful child we have undeniable evidence, and of a kind less 
questionable thau the statement of mothers and relatives. At three 
yeara old he could seldom be brought to play with little children, 
and only on the condition of their being pretty. One day, in a 
eneighbour’s honse, he suddenly began to ery and exclaim, “That 
black child must go away! I can’t bear him!” And he howled 
till he wns carried home, where he was slowly pacified; the whole 
canse of his grief being the ugliness of the child, 
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A quick, merry little girl grew up by the boy’s side. Four other 
children aleo came, but soon vanished. Cornelia waa the only com- 
panion who survived, and for her his affection dated from her cradle. 
He brought his toys to her, wanted to feed her and attend on her, 
and was very jealous of all who approached her. ‘‘ When she was 
taken from the cradle, over which he watched, his anger was scarcely 
to be quieted. He was altogether much more easily moved to anger 
than to tears.” To the last his love for Cornelia was passionate. 

In old German towns, Frankfort among them, the ground-floor 
consists of a great hall where the vehicles sre housed. ‘This floor 
opens in folding trap-doors, for the passage of wine-casks into the 
cellars below. In one corner of the hall there is a sort of lattice, 
opening by an iron or wooden grating upon the street, This is 
called the Gerdms, Here the crockery in daily use waa kept; here 
the servants peeled their potatoes, and cut their carrots and turnips, 
preparatory to cooking ; here also the housewife would sit with her 
sewing, or her knitting, giving an eye to what passed in the street 
(when anything did pass there) and an ear to a little neighbourly 
goxgiy. Such a place was of course a favourite with the children, 

One fine afternoon, when the house was quiet, Master Wolfgang, 
with his cup in his hand and nothing to do, finds himself in this 
Gerdms, looking out into the silent street; and telegraphing to the 
young Ochsensteins who dwelt opposite. By way of doing something 
he begins to fling the crockery into the street, delighted at the 
smashing music which it makes, and stimulated by the approbation 
of the brothers Ochsenstein, who chnckle at him from over the way. 
The plates and dishes are flying in this way, when his mother re- 
turns: she sees the mischief with a housewifely horror, melting into 
girlish sympathy, as she hears how heartily the little fellow laughs 
at his escapade, and how the neighbours laugh at him. 

This genial, indalgent mother employed her faculty for atory- 
telling to his and her own delight. “ Air, fire, earth, and water I 
represented under the forms of princesses ; and to all natural pheno- 
mena I gave @ meaning, in which I almost believed more fervently 
than my little hearers. As we thought of paths which led from star 
to star, and that we should one day inhabit the stars, and thought of 
the great spirits wo should meet there, I was as eager for the hourg 
of story-telling ag the children themeclyes; I was quite curious 
about the future course of my own improvisation, and any invitation: 
which interrupted these evenings was disagreeable. There I sat, and 
there Wolfgang held me with his large black eyes; and when the 
fate of one of his favorites was not according to his fancy, I saw the 
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angry veins swell on his temples, I saw him repress his tears. Ho 
often burst in with ‘ But, mother, the princess won’t marry the 
nasty tailor, even if he does kill the giant.’ And when I made a 
pause for the night, promising to continue it on the morrow, I was 
certain that he would in the meanwhile think it out for himeelf, and 
80 he often stimulated my imagination. When I turned the story 
according to his plan, and told him that he had found out the dénone- 
ment, then was he all fire and flame, and one could see his little 
heart beating underneath his dress! His grandmother, who made 
a great pet of him, was the confidant of all his ideas ss to how the 
story would turn out, and as she repeated these to me, and I turned 
the story according to these hints, there was a litile diplomatic 
secrecy between us, which we never disclosed. I had the pleasure 
of continuing my story to the delight and astonishment of my 
hearers, and Wolfgang saw with glowing eyes the fulfilment of his 
own conceptions, and listened with enthusiastic applause.” Whata 
charming glimpse of mother and son! 

The grandmother here spoken of lived in the same house, and 
when lessons were finished, away the children hurried to her room, 
to play. The dear old lady, proud as a grandmother, “spoiled” 
them of course, and gave them many an estable, which they would 
get only in her room. But of all her gifta nothing was comparable 
to the puppetshow with which she surprised them on the Christmas 
eve of 1758, and which Goethe says “‘ created a new world in the 
house.” The reader of Wilhelm Meister will remember with what 
solemn importance the significance of such s puppetshow ia treated, 
and may guess how it would exercise the boy’s imagination. 

There was also the grandfather Textor, whose house the children 
gladly visited, and whose grave personality produced an impression 
on the boy, all the deeper because « certain mysterious awe sur- 
rounded the monosyllabic dream-interpreting old gentleman. His 
portrait presents him in a perruque @ huit dtages, with the heavy 
golden chain round his neck, suspending a medal given him by the 
Empress Maria Theresa ; but Goethe remembered him more vividly 
in his Gressing-gown and slippers, moving amid the flowers of his 
garden, weeding, training, watering ; or seated at the dinner table 
where on Sundsys he received his 

The mother’s admirable method of cultivating the inventive acti- 

svity of the boy, finds its pendant in the father’s method of cultivating 
his receptive faculties. He speaks with less approbation than it de- 
served of his father’s idea of education ; probably because late in life 
he felt keenly his deficiencies in systematic training, But the prin- 
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ciple upon which the father proceeded was an excellent one, namely, 
that of exercising the intellect rather than the memory. An anso- 
dote was dictated, generally something from every-day life, or per- 
haps a trait from the life of Frederick the Great; on this the boy 
wrote dialognes and moral reflections in Latin and German. Some 
of these have been preserved and published ; a glance at them shows 
whet a mastery over Latin was achieved in his eighth year. 
‘We can never be quife certain that the hand of the master is not 
toingled with that of the child; but the very method of independence 
which the master throughout pursued is contrary to a supposition of 
his improving the exercises, although the style is certainly above 
what even advanced pupils usually achieve. Dr. Wisemann of 
Frankfurt, to whom we are indebted for these exercises and com- 
positions, written during Goethe’s sixth, seventh, and eighth years, 
thinks there can be no doubt of their being the unassisted produc- 
tions of the boy. In one of the dialognes there is a pun which 
proves that the dislogue was written in Latin first, and then 
ted into German. It is this: the child is making wax figures, 
his father asks him why he does not relinquish such trivialities. 
The word used is nuces, which, meaning trivialities in a metaphorical 
sense, is by the boy wilfully interpreted in its ordinary sense, as 
nuts—“ cera nune ludo non nucibus”—I play with wax, not with 
nuts. The Germsn word nisse means nuts simply, and has no 
metaphorical 
Bere is one of his ‘moral reflections. “ Horatias and Cicero were 
indeed Heathens, yet more sensible than many Christians; for the 
one says silver is baser than gold, gold than virtue; and the other 
saya nothing is so beautiful as virtue. Moreover, many Heathens 
have surpassed Christians in virtue, Who was truer in friendship 
than Damon? more generous than Alexander? more just than Aria- 
tides ? more abstinent than Diogenes? more patient than Socrates? 
more humane than Vespasian? more industrious than Apelles and 
Demosthenes?” Platitudes these, doubtless ; but they are platitudes 
which serve many as the ripe maxims of maturity. They give us a 
notion of the boy being somewhat “old-fashioned,” and they show 
great progress in culture. His progress in Greek was remark- 
able, as may be seen from his published exercises, Italian he 
learned by listening to his father teaching Cornelis. He pretended to 
be occupied with his own leason, and canght up all that waa said. 
French, too, he learned, as the exercises testify ; and thus before ho 
is eight, we find him writing German, French, Italian, Latin, and 
Greek. 
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He was, in fact, a precocious child. This will probably startle 
many readers, especially if they have adopted the current notion 
that precocity is a sign of disease, and that marvellous children are 
necessarily evanescent fruits which nover ripen, early blossoma which 
wither early, Observutum fere est celerins orcidere foutinntam maturi« 
tatem, says Quintilian, in the mournfal passage which records the 
Joss of his darling son; and many a proud parent has scen his hopea 
frustrated by early death,or by matured medioority following the bril- 
liant promise. It may help to do away with some confusion on this 
subject, if we bear in mind that mon distinguish themselves by re- 
ceptive capacity and by productive capacity ; thoy learn, and they in- 
vent. In mon of the highest class these two qualities are united. 
Shakespeare and Goethe are not loss remarkable for the varicty of 
their knowledge, than for the activity of their invention. But 
28 we call the child clever who learns his Jessona rapidly, ond tho 
child clever who shows wit, sugacity, and invention, this ambi- 
guity of phraso has led to surprise when the child who was “so 
clever” at school, turns out a mediocro man ; or, convorscly, when the 
child who waa a dunce at achool, turns out a man of genins. 

Goethe’s precocity was nothing abnonnal. It was tho activity of 
a mind at once groatly receptive and greatly productive. Through 
lifo he manifested the samo eagor dcsiro for knowledge, not in the 
least alarmed by that bugbear of “ knowledgo stifling originality,” 
which alarms some men of questionable genius and unquestionable 
ignorance. He knew that if abundant fuol stifles mixerable firos, it 
makes the great fire blaze. 

Bin Quidam sagt: ‘Ich bin von keiner Schulo; 
Kein Meister lebt mit dem ich buble; 
Auch bin ich weit davon entfernt 
‘Daas ich von Todten was gelernt.’ 
‘Daa heiast, wenn ich ihn recht verstand : 
"Ich bin ein Narr suf eigne Hand!’ ”* 

In the summer of 1754 the old house was entirely rebuilt, Wolf- 
gang officiating at the ceremony of laying the foundation, dressed as 
a little bricklayer. Tho quick, observant boy found much in this 
rebuilding of the paternal house to interest him ; he chatted with 
the workmen, learning their domestic circumstances, and learning 

$ An exquisite epigram, which may be rendered thns:— 

. An author boasting said: jL follow none; 
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something of the builder's art, which in after years so often occupied 
him, This event, moreover, led to his being sent to a friend during 
tho restoration of ihe upper part of the house—for the family in- 
hubited the house during its reconstruction, which was made atory 
by story from the ground upwards—and tho event also led to his 
being sent to school. 

Viehoff thinks that Germany would have had quite another Goothe 
had the child been kept at 2 public school til] ho went to the uni- 
vorsity ; and quotos Gervinus to the affect that Goctho’s home edu- 
cation provented his ever thoroughly appreciating history, and tho 
struggles of the masses, Not accepting the doctrine that, Character 
is formed by Circumstances, I cannot accept the notion of school life 
affecting the poet to this extent. We have only to reflect how many 
men are educated at public schools «without thoir imbibing a love of 
history and sympathy with the masses, to see that Goctho’a pocn- 
liarities must have had some other source than homo education. 
‘That source Jay in his character. Moxeover, itis extremely question- 
able whether Goethe could have learned to sympathise with the masses 
in a m@hool of one of the German imperial towns, whore there could 
‘bo no “ masses,” but only close corporations, ruled and ruling ac- 
cording to narrow and somewhat sordid ideas. From intercourse 
with the sons of Frankfort citizens, no patriotism, certainly no re- 
publicanism, was to be learned. Nor was tho public teaching, es- 
pecially the historical teaching, likely to counteract this influence, or 
to inspire the youth with great national sympathies. Those ideas 
had not penetrated achools and universities. History, as taught by 
Schillcr and Heeren, was undroamed of. ‘“ When I enterod at 
Tiibingen in 1826,” writes Mr. Demmler to me, “the university of 
Paulus, Schelling, Hegel, and, in days of yore, of Mclanchthon, 
Reuchlin, and Kopler, traditions were still surviving of tho lectures 
of Résler, professor of history. In ono of them, as I was told by a 
fellow of the college who had hoard it, the old cynical aceptic said, 
“As rogards the Maid of Orleans, I concindo she was a cow girl, 
and war, moreover, on a very friendly footing with tho young 
officors.’? Anothor time he said, ‘Homer was a blind schoolmaster 
and wandering minstrel, and I cannot comprehend tho fuss that is 
made about his poems.” If this was tho mau who instructed Schal- 
ling and Hegel (1790-91), wo may form nome estimate of — 
Goethe would have heard forty years earlior. 

One thing, however, he did learn st school, and that waa ocuak 
at achools. He, carefully trained at home, morally as well as phy- 
sically, had to mingle with schoolboys who were what most school- 
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boys are,—dirty, rebellions, cruel, low in their tastes and habits. 
The contrast was very painful to him, and he was glad when the 
completion of his father’s house onco moro enabled him to reccive 
instruction at home. 

One school anecdote he relates which well illustrates his power of 
self-command. Fighting during school time was severely punished. 
One day the teacher did not arrive at the appointed time. The boys 
played together till the hour was nearly over, and then throc of thei, 
Jeft alone with Wolfgang, resolved to drive him away. Thoy cut up 
a broom, and reappearod with the switches. ‘I saw their design, 
but I at once resolved not to resist them till the clock struck, They 
began pitilessly lashing my legs. I did not stir, although tho pain 
made the minutes terribly long. My wrath deepencd with my on- 
durance, and on the first stroke of the hour I grasped one of my 
assailants by the hair and hurled him to the ground, pressing my 
knee on his back; J drew tho head of the second, who attacked 
me behind, under my arm and nearly throttled him; with a dex- 
terous twist I threw the third flaton the ground. They bit, scratched, 
and kicked. But my soul was swelling with ono feeling of revenge, 
and I kmocked their heads together without mercy. A shout of 
murder brought the household round us. But tho scattered switchos 
and my bleeding legs bore witness to my story.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


EARLY EXPERIENCES. 


Ir is profoundly false to say that “ Character is formed by Circum- 
stance”, unless the phrase, with unphilosophic equivocation, include 
the whole complexity of circumstances, from Creation downwards. 
Character is to outward Oircumstanco what the Organism is to tho 
outward world; living ix it, but not specially determined by it. A 
wondrous variety of vegetable and animal organisms live and flourish 
under circumstances which furnish the means of living, but do not 
determine the specific forms of each organism. In the samo way 
various characters live under identical circumstances, nourished by 
thom, not formed by them. Each character assimilates, from sur- 
rounding circumstance, that which is by it assimilable, rejecting tho 
rest ; just as from the earth and air the plant draws those olements 
which will serve it as food, rejecting the rest. Every biologist knows 
that Circumatance has a modifying influence ; but he also knows that 
those modifications are only possiblo within certain limits. Abund. 
ance of food and peculiar treatment will modify the forocity of a wild 
beast ; but it will not make the lion a lamb. I have known a cat, 
living at a mill, from abundance of fish food tako spontancously to 
the water; but the cat was distinctively a cat, and not an otter, 
although she had lost her droad of water. Goethe truly says that if 
Raphael were to paint poasants at an inn he could not help making 
them look like Apostles, whereas Teniors would make his Apostles 
look like Dutch boors; each artist working according to his own in- 
born genius. 

Instead, therefore, of saying that man is the creature of Circum- 
stance, it would be noarer the mark to say that man is the architect 
of Circumstance. It is Character which builds an existence out of 
Circumstance. Our strength is moasured by our plastic power. 
From the same materials one man builds palaces, another hovela, 
one warehouses, another villas; bricks and mortar are mortar and 
bricks, until the architect make them something else. Thus it 
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is that in the same family, in the same circumstances, one man rears 
a stately edifice, while his brother, vacillating and incompetent, lives 
for ever amid ruins: the block of granite which was an obstacle on 
the pathway of the weak, becomes a stepping-stone on the pathway 
of the strong.* 

If the reader agrees with this conception of the influence of cir- 
cumstances, he will see that I was justified in laying some stress on 
Goethe’s social position, though I controverted Viehoff and Gervinus 
on the point of school education. The continued absence of Want is 
one of those permanent and powerful conditions which necossarily 
modify a character. The well-fed lion loses his ferocity. But the 
tomporary and incidental effect of school cducation, and othor cir- 
cumstances of minor importance, can nevor bo said to modify a cha- 
racter; they only more or less accelorate its developmont, 

Goethe farnishes us with a striking illustration of the degreo in 
which outward circumstances affect charactor. Hoe becamo carly the 
favourite of soveral eminent paintors, was constantly in their ateliers, 
playing with them, and making them explain their works tu him. 
He was, moreover, a frequent visitor at picture sales and galleries, 
till at last his mind becamo so familiarized with the subjects treated 
by artists, that he could at once toll what historical or biblical sub- 
ject was represented in every painting he saw. Indeed, his imagi- 
nation was so stimulated by familiarity with these works, that in his 
tenth or eleventh yoar he wrote a description of twelve possible pic- 
tures on the history of Joseph, and some of his conceptions were 
thought worthy of being executod by artists of renown. It may bo 
farther added, in anticipation, that during the whole of his life he 
was thrown much with painters and pictures, and was for many 
years tormented with the desire of becoming an artist. If, therefore, 
Circumstance had the power of forming faculty, we ought to find 
him a painter. What is the fact? The fact is that ho had not the 
faculty which makes a paintor; he had no faculty, properly speak- 
ing, for plastic art, and years of Jabour, aided by the instruction and 
counsel of the best masters, were powerless to givo him even a 
respectable facility. All therefore that Circumstance did in this case 
was to give his other faculties the opportunity of exercising them- 
solves in att; it did not create the special faculty required. Circum- 

en , B ae 
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stance can create no faculty: it is food, not nutrition ; opportunity, 
not character. 

Other boys, besides Gosthe, heard the Lisbon earthquake eagerly 
discussed ; but they had not their religious doubts awakened by it, 
as his were awakenod in his sixth yoar. This catastrophe, which, in 
1755, sproad consternation over Europe, be has described as having 
greatly perturbed him. The narratives he heard of a magnificent 
capital suddenly smitten—churches, houses, towers, falling with a 
crash—-the bursting land vomiting flames and smoke—and sixty 
thousand souls perishing in an instant—shook his faith in tho bene- 
ficence of Providence. “ God, the creator and preserver of heaven 
and earth,” ho says, “ whom the first article of our crood declared to 
be 20 wise and benignant, had not displayed paternal care in thus 
consigning both the just and the unjust to the same destruction. In 
vain my young mind strove to resist these impressions. It was im- 
possible; the more so as the wise and religious themselves could not 
agree upon the view to be taken of the event.” 

At this very time Voltairo was agitating the same doubts. 


“ Direz-vous, en voyant cet amas de victimes: 
Dieu s'est vengé6, leur mort est le prix de leur crimes P 
Quel crime, quelle feute ont commis cos enfans 
Sur le sein maternel éorasés et sanglans ? 
‘Lisbonne qui n’est plus, eft-elle plus de vices 
Que Londres, que Paris, plongés dans les délices ? 
‘Lisbonne est abimée; et Yon danse & Paris,” 


‘We are not, however, to suppose that the child rushed hastily to such 
a conclusion, He debated it in his own mind as he heard it debated 
around him. Bettina records that on his coming one day from church, 
where he had listened to a sermon on the subject, in which God’a 
goodness was justified, his father asked him what impression the 
sermon had made, ‘‘ Why,” said he, “it may after all be a much 
simpler matter than the clergymen thinks; God knows very well 
that an immortal soul can receive no injury from e mortal accident.” 

Doubts once raised would of course recur, and the child began to 
settle into o aerious disbelief in the benignity of Providence, learning 
to consider God as the wrathful Deity depicted by the Hebrews. 
This was strengthened by the foolish conduct of those around him, 
who, on the occasion of a terrible thunderstorm which shattered the 
windows, dragged him and his sister into a dark passage, “ where 
the whole household, distracted with fear, tried to conciliate the 
angry Deity by frightful groans and prayers.” Many children are 
thus made sceptics; but in a deeply reflective mind such thoughts 
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never long abide, at least not under the influences of modern culture, 
which teaches that Evil is ossentially a nerrow finite thing, thrown 
into obscurity on any comprehensive view of the Universe; and that 
the sauount of evil massed together from evory quarter must be held 
us small compared with the broad beneficence of Nature. 

‘The doubts which troublod Wolfgang gradually subsided. In hin 
fomily circle he was the silent reflective listener to constant theolo- 
gical debates. Tho various sccts separating from the estublished 
church all soemed to be animated by the one desire of approaching 
the Deity, ospocially through Christ, more nearly than seemed pos- 
sible through the ancient forms. It occurred to him thot he, also, 
night make such an approach, and in a more direct way. Unablo 
to ascribe a form to the Deity, he ‘resolved to seek Him in His 
works, and in the good old Bible fashion, to build an altar to Tim.” 
Yor this purpose he selected some typos, such as ores and othor na- 
tural productions, and arranged then in symbolical ordor on tho 
clevations of a music stand ; on the apex was to be a finme typical of 
the soul’s aspiration, and for this a pastille did duty. Sunrise was 
awuited with impatience. The glittering of tho house tops gavo 
signal; he applied a burning-glass to the pastille, and thus was tho 
worship consummated by a priest of seven years old, alone in his 
bedroom !?7* 

Lost the trait just cited should make us forget that we are tracing 
the career of a child, it may be well to recall the anecdote related by 
Bottina, who had it from his mother; it will serve to set us right 
as to tho childishness. One day his mother, seeing him from her 
window cross the street with his comrades, was amused with tho 
gravity of his carriage, and asked laughingly, if he meant theroby to 
distinguish himself from his companions. The little fellow replied, 
“T beyin with this, Later on in life I shall distinguish myself in far 
other ways.” 

On another occasion, ho plagued her with questions as to whether 
the sters would perform all they had promised at his birth. “Why,” 
ssid she, “must you have the assistance of the stars, when other 
people get on very well without?” ‘I am not to be satisfied with 
what does for other people !” said the juvenile Jupiter. 

« Ho had just attained his seventh year when the Seven Years’ War 
broke out. His grandfather espoused the cause of Austria, his father 
that of Frederick. This difference of opinion brought with it con- 
idat of hig dag, nnd 'sow simcat ntirly forgoten, Hest de In Brvtcnue-oe 
Les Iluminés, par Ginaup ox Naxvat. 
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tentions, and finally separation between the families. The exploits 
of the Prussian army were enthusiastically cited on the one side and 
depreciated on the other. It was an all-absorbing topic, awakening 
passionate partisanship. Men looked with strange feelings on the 
struggle which the greatest captain of his age was maintaining 
against Russia, Austria, and France. The ruler of not more than 
five millions of men was fighting unaided against the rulera of more 
than a hundred millions; and, in spite of his alleged violation of 
hononr, it was difficult to hear without enthusiasm of his brilliant 
exploits. Courage and genius in desperate circumstances always 
awaken sympathy; and men paused not to ask what justification 
there was for the seizure of Silesia, nor why the Saxon standards 
drooped heavily in the churches of Berlin. The roar of victorious 
cannon stunned the judgment ; the intrepid general was blindly wor- 
shipped, The Seven Years’ War soon became a German epos. Ar- 
chenholtz wrote its history (1791) ; and this work—noisy with gnard- 
room bragging and folly, the rant of a wilrs gloriosus turned philo- 
sophe—was nevertheless received with cuthusiasm, was translated 
into Latin, and read in schools in company with Tacitus and Cesar. 
* This Seven Years’ War was a circumstance from which, as it is 
thought, Goethe onght to have received some epio inspiration. Hoe 
received from it precisely that which was food to his character. He 
caught the grand enthusiasm, but, as he says, it was the personality 
of tho hero, rather than the greatness of his cause, which mado him 
rejoice in every victory, copy the songs of triumph, and the lampoons 
directed against Austria. He learnt now the effects of party spirit, 
At the table of his grandfather he had to hear galling sarcasms, and 
vehement declamations showered on his hero. He heard Frederick 
“shamefully slandered.” ‘ And as in my sixth year, after the Lisbon 
earthquake, I doubted the beneficence of Providence, so now, on ac- 
count of Frederick, I began to doubt the justice of the world.” 

Over the doorway of the house in which he was born was a lyre 
and a star, announcing, as every interpreter will certify, that a post 
was to make that house illustrious. The poetic faculty early mani- 
festod itself. We have seen him inventing conclusions for his 
mother’s storics; and as he grew older he began to invent storios 
for the amusement of his playfellows, after he hed filled his mind 
with imagea— 

“Lone sitting on the shores of old Romance”. 


Ho had read tho Orbis Pictus, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Homer's Iliad 
in prose, Virgil in the original, Telemachva, Robinson Oruave, Anson’s 
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Voyages, with such books as Fortunatus, The Wandering Jew, The 
Four Sons of Aymon, etc. Hoe also read and learned by heart most 
of the poets of that day : Gellert, Haller, who had really some gloams 
of poetry; and Canitz, Hagedorn, Drollinger,—writora then much 
beloved, now slumbering upon dusty shelves, unvisited, excopt by 
an occasional historian, and by spiders of an inquiring mind, 

Not only did he tell stories, he wrote them slso, as we gather from 
a touching little anecdote preserved by Bettina. Tho small-pox had 
carried off his little brother Jacob. To the surprise of his mothor, 
‘Wolfgang shed uo tears, believing Jacob to bo with God in heaven. 
“Did you not love yonr little brother, then,” asked his mothor, 
“that you do not grieve for his loss?” He ran to his room, and 
from under the bed drow a quantity of papers on which ho had written 
stories and lessons. “ All thovc I had written that I might teach 
them to him,” said the child. He wus then nine ycars old. 

Shortly beforo the death of his brother ho was startlud by tho 
sound of the warder’s trumpet from the chief tower, announcing 
the approach of troops. This was in January 1759, It seemed as 
if the warder never tvuld cease blowing his sounding horn. On 
came the troops in continuous masses, and the rolling tumult of their 
drums called all the women to tho windows, and all the boys in ad- 
miring crowds into tho streets. The troops were French. They 
seized tho guard-house, and in a little while the city was a camp. 
To muko mattors worse, theso troops wore at war with Fredorick, 
whom Wolfgang and his father worshipped. Thoy wero soon Lilleted 
through tho town, and things relapsed into their usual routine, variod 
by a military occupation. In the Govtho-house an important porson 
was quartered,—Count de Thorane, the king’s lieutenant, a man of 
taste and munificence, who assembled round him artists and celobri- 
ties, and won the affectionate admiration of Wolfgang, though he 
failed to overcome the hatred of the old councillor, 

This occupation of Frankfurt brought with it many advantages to 
Goethe. It relaxed the severity of paternal book education, and 
began another kind of tuition—that of life and manners. Tho per- 
petual marching through the streets, the brilliant purades, tho music, 
the “‘ pomp, pride, and circumstance” were not without their in- 
fluence. Moreover, he now gained conversational familiarity with 
French,* and acquaintance with the theatre. The French nation 
always carries its “ civilization” with it, namely, a café and a theatre. 
In Frankfort both were immediately opened, and Goethe was pre- 


* He says that he had never learned French before; but this is erroneous, as hia 
exercines Provo, 
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sented with a “‘ froe admission” to the theatre, a privilege he used 
daily, not always understanding, but always enjoying what he saw. 
In tragedy the measured rhythm, slow utterance, and abstract lan- 
guugo enabled him to undorstand the scenes, botter than he undor- 
stood comedy, wherein the language, besides moving amid tho details 
of privato life, was also more rapidly spoken. But at the theatre, 
Doys are not critical, and do not need to understand a play in order 
to enjoy it.* A Racine, found upon his fathor’s sholves, was eagorly 
studied, and tho speeches were decluimed with more or less approci- 
ation of their meaning. 

The theatre, and acquaintance with o chattering little braggart, 
named Derones, gave him such familiarity with the language, that in 
a month he surprised his parents with his facility. This Derones 
was acquainted with the actors, and introduced him “ behind the 
scenes.” At ten years of ago to go “ behind the scenes” means & 
great deal. We shall seo horeafter how early he was introduced bo- 
hind the scenes of life. For the present let it bo noted that ho was 
a frequenter of the green-room, and admitted into the dressing- 
wom, where the actors and actresses dressed and undressed with 
philosophic disregard to appearances ; and this, from repeated visits, 
he also learned to regard as quite natural, 

A grotesque scene took place botween these two buys. Derones 
excelled, as he affirmed, in “ affairs of honour.’ He had been en- 
gaged in several, and had always managed to disarm his antagonist, 
and then nobly forgive him. One day he pretended that Wolfgang 
hed insulted him : satisfaction was peremptorily demanded, and 
duel was the result, Imagine Wolfgang, aged twelve, arrayed in 
shocs and silver buckles, fino woollen stockings, dark sorge breeches, 
green coat with gold facings, a waistcoat of gold cloth, cut out of hiy 
father’s wedding waistcoat, his hair curled and powdered, his hat 
under his arm, and little sword, with silk sword-knot. This little 
inannikin stands opposite his antagonist with theatrical formality; 
swords clash, thrusts come quick upon each other, the combat grows 
hot, when the point of Derones’ rapier lodges in the bow of Wolf- 

* Well do I remember, aa @ child of the same my intense 
French theatre, although cartainly no three conseontire 


ivo phrases 
understood by me. Nay, so ‘waa thin deli, that alt rh we the 
iano ee Sea = 
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gang’s sword-knot ; hereupon the French boy, with grent magnun- 
imity, declares that he is satisfied! The two embrace, and retire to 
a café to refresh themselves with a glass of almond milk.* 

Theatrical ambition, which stirs us all, soon prompted Wolfgang. 
As a child he had imitated Terence ; he was now to make a more 
elaborate effort in the style of Piron. When the play was comploted 
he submitted it to Derones, who, pointing out several grammatical 
blunders, promised to exomine it more critically, and talked of giving 
it his support with the manager. Wolfgang saw, in his mind’s cye, 
the name of his play already placarded at the corners of the strect ! 
Unhappily Derones in his critical capacity was merciless. He picked 
the play to pieces, and stunned the poor author with the critical jar- 
gon of that day; proclaimed the absolute integrity of the Threo 
Unitier, abused the English, laughed at the Germans, and maintained. 
tho sovereignty of French taste in so confident a style, that his listener 
was without a reply. If silenced, howover, he was not convinced, 
It set him thinking on thoso critical canons. He studied the troatise 
on the Unities by Corneille, and the prefaces of Racine. The result 
of these studies was profound contempt for ¢hat xystem ; and it is, 
perhaps, to Derones that we owe something of the daring defianco of 
all “ rule,” which startled Germany in Goetz von Berlichingen. 

. 
aes 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘VARIOUS STUDIES. 


Ar length, June 1761, the French quitted Frenkfurt; and stodios 
were seriously resnmed. Mathematics, music, and drawing were 
commenced under paternal superintendence. For mathematica Wolf- 
gang had no aptitude ; for music little; he learned to play on the 
harpsichord, and subsequently on the violoncello, but he never at- 
tained any proficiency. Drawing continued through life # pleasant 
exercise, 

Left now to the calm of uninterrupted studies, he made gigantic 
strides. Even the houss of recreation wero filled with some useful 
octapation. He added English to his polyglott store ; and to keep 
up his several languages, he invented a Romance, wherein six or 
seven brothers and sisters scattered over tho world corresponded 
with each other. Tho eldest describes in good German all the inci- 
dents of his travels ; his sister answers in womanly style with short 
sharp sentences, and nothing but full stops, much as Sinprart wos 
afterwards written. Another brother studies theology, and therefore 
writes in Latin, with postscripts in Greek. A third and a fourth, 
clerks at Hamburgh and Marscilles, take English and French ; Italian 
is given to a musician ; while the youngest, who remains at home, 
writes in Jew-German. This romance led him to a more accurate 
study of geography. Having placed his characters in various parts 
of the globe, he was not satisfied till he had o distinct idea of these 
localities, so that the objects and events should be consonant with 
probability, While trying to master the strange dislect—Jew-Ger- 
man—ho was led to the study of Hebrew. As the original language 
of tho Old Testament this seemed to him an indispensable acquisi- 
tion. His father consented to give him a Hebrew master; and 
although he attainod no scholarship in that difficult language, yct 
the reading, translating, and committing to memory of various parta 
of the Bible, brought out the meaning more vividly before him; as 
every one will understand who comparos the lasting effect produced 
by the laborious achool reading of Sallust and Livy, with the facile 
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reading of Robertson and Hume. The Bible made a profound im- 
pression upon him. To s boy of his constitutional refloctivencss, 
the severe stady of this book could not fail to exercise a deep and 
permeating influence; nor, at the same time, in one so accustomed 
to think for himself, could it fail to awaken certain doubts. “The 
contradiction,” he says, “between the actual or possible, and tra- 
dition, forcibly arrested me. I often posed my tutors with the sun 
standing still on Gideon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon; not 
to mention other incongruities and impossibilitios, All my doubts 
were now awakened, as in order to master the Hebrew I studiod 
the literal version by Schmidt, printed under the text.” 

One result of these Hebrew studies was a biblical poem on Joseph 
and his Brethren ; which he dictated to a poor half idiot who lived 
in his father’s house, and who had a mania for copying or writing 
under dictation. Goethe soon found the process of dictation of great 
service; and through life it continued to be his favourite mode of 
composition, All his best thoughts and expressions, hv says, camo 
to him while walking ; he could do nothing seated. 

To these multifarious studies in Literature must bo added multi- 
farious studies of Life. Tho old Frankfurt city with its busy crowds, 
its fairs, its mixed population, and its many sources of excitement, 
offered great temptations, and great pasture to so desultory a genius. 
This is perhaps a case wherein Circumstance may be seen influencing 
the direction of Charactor. A boy of less impressionablo nature, of 
less many-sided curiosity, would have lived in such a city undis- 
turbed ; some eyes would see little of the variety, some minds would 
be unsolicited by the exciting objects. But Goothe’s desultory, be- 
canse impulsive, nature found continual excitemont in fresh objects ; 
and he was thns led to study many things, to grasp at many forme of 
life, instead of concentrating himself upon a few. A. large continuity 
of thought and effort was perhaps radically uncongenial to such a 
temperament ; yet one cannot help speculating whether under other 
circumstances he might not have achieved it. Had he beon reared in 
a quiot little old German town, where he would have daily seen tho 
same facea in the silent streets, and come in contact with the same cha- 
racters, his culture might have been less various, but it might perhaps 
have been deeper. Had he been reared in the country, with only 
the changing seasons and the sweet: serenities of Nature to occupy 

* his attention when released from study, he would certainly have been 
a different poet. The long summer afternoons spent in lonely ram- 
bles, the deepening twilights filled with shadowy visions, the slow 
uniformity of his external life necessarily throwing him more and 
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more upon the subtler diversities of inward experience, would in- 
ovitably have influenced his gonius in quite different directions, 
would have animated his works with a very different spirit, Yet 
who shall say that to him this would have been all gain? Who shall 
soy that it would not have been « loss? For such en organiza- 
tion as his the life he led was perhaps the very Lest. He was 
desultory, and the varieties of objects which solicited his attention, 
while they helped to encourago that tendency, also helped to nourish 
his mind with images and experience, such as afterwards became the 
richest material for his art. His mind was concrete, and in this 
many-colonred life at Frankfort, it found abundant material. 

At any rate it is idle to speculate on what would have becn; we 
must concern oursclves with what was. The boy saw much of life, 
in the lower as in the upper classes. He passed from the society of 
the Count de Thorane, end of the artists whom the Count assembled 
round him (from whom the boy learned something of the technical 
details of painting), to the society of the Jows in the strange, old, 
filthy, but deeply-interesting Judengasse; or to that of various arti- 
zgns, in whose shops his curiosity found perpetual food. The Jews 
were doubly intoresting to him: as social pariahy, over whom there 
hovered a mingled mystery of terror and contempt; nnd as descend- 
ants of the Chosen People, who presorved the language, the opinions, 
and many of the customs of the old biblical race. Ho was improssed 
by their adherence to old customs; by their steadfustness and cou- 
rageous activity; by their strange features and accents; by their 
bright cleverness and good nature. The pretty Jewish maidens, 
algo, smiled agreeably upon him. He began to mingle with them ; 
managed to get permission to attond some of their ceremonies; and 
attended their schools. As to artizans, he was all his life curious 
about their handicrafts, and fond of being admitted into their family 
circles. Scott himself was not fonder of talking to one; nor did 
Scott make better use of such manifold experionce. Frederika’s 
sister told her visitor that Goethe knew several handicrafts, and had 
even learned basket-making from a lame man in Sesepheim. Here 
in Frankfort the boy was welcome in many a shop. The Jeweller, 
Lantensack, gladly admitted him to witness the mysteries of his art, 
while he made the bouquet of jewels for the Kaiser, or a diamond 
snuff-box which Rath Goethe had ordered as a present for his 
wife ; the boy eagerly questioning him respecting precions stones, 
and the engravings which the Jeweller poxsesscd. Nothnagel, the 
painter, had established an oil-cloth manufactory ; and the boy not 
only learned all the processes, but lent a helping hand. 
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Bosided these forms of life, there were others whose influence 
must not be overlooked ; one of these brings before us the Friulein 
von Klettenburg, of whom we first get 2 glimpse in connection with 
his Confirmation, which took place at this period, 1763. The readers 
of Wilhelm Meister are familiar with this gentle and exquisite cha- 
racter, where she is represonted in the “ Confessions of # Beautiful 
Soul.”* In tho “ Confessions” we sec that the “ picty” and retire- 
ment are represented lesa as the consequences of evangelical iumi- 
nation, than of morul serenity and purity shrinking from contact with 
a world of which it has been her fate to see the coarsest featnres, 
Tho real Fraulein von Klettenburg it is perhaps now impossible to 
reparate from the ideal so beautifully painted by Gocthe. On him 
her influence was avowedly very great, both at this period and sub- 
sequently, It was not s0 much the effect of religions disenasion, ax 
the experience it gave him of a deeply religious nature. She was 
neither bigot nor prade. Her faith was an inner light which shed 
mild radianco around her.t Moved by her influcnce, he wrote a 
series of Religious Ones, after the fashion of that day, and preuily 
pleased his father by presenting them copicd neatly in a quarto 
volume. Hia father begged that evory yeur he would present him 
with such a volume. 

A very different sort of fomole influence laa now to be touched on. 
Tis heart begun to flutter with the emotions of love, He was not 
quite fifteen, when Gretchen, the sister of one of hiy disreputable 
companions, first set his youthful pulses throbbing to tho movements 
of the divino passion. The story is told in o rambling way in the 
Autobiography, and may here be very bricfly dismissed. He hod 
often turned his poetical talents to practical purposcs, namely, 
writing wedding and funeral verses, the produce of which went in 
joyous feastings. In these he was almost daily ihrown with Gretchen; 
but she, though kind, treated him as a child, and never permitted 
tho slightost familiarity. A merry life they led, in picnics and plea- 
sure bouts; and the coronation of the Kaiser Joseph II, was tho 
occasion of increased festivity. One uight, after the fatigues of 1 
sight-seoing day, the hours rolled unheeded over these thoughtless, 
merry heads, and the stroke of midnight startled them. To hia dis- 

* Or aa wo in England, i ing Carlyle, have boan misled into calling it, the 
“Confessions of » Fuir Saint.” ‘sehmie Scele—uno Lelle ime, wan one of tho 
favourite epithets of the last century. Goethe applies it to Klupstock, who was 
neither “saint uor fair.” 

+ In Varsnaany vow Enun’s Verméisclte Schriften (vol. sii, p. 33), the reador will 


find a fow significant details respecting this remarkable person, and somo of Ler 
pooma. 
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may, Wolfgang found he bad forgotten the door-key with which 
hitherto he had been able to evade paternal knowledge of his late 
hours, Gretchen proposed that they should all remain together, and 
pass the night in conversation. This wos agreed on. But, aa in all 
such cases, the effort was vain. Fatigue weighed down their eyelids ; 
conversation became feebler and feeblor ; two strangers already slum- 
bered in corners of the room; one fricnd sat in a corner with his 
betrothed, her head reposing on his shoulder ; another crossing his 
arms upon the table, rested his head upon them—and snored. The 
noisy room had become silent. Gretchen and her lover sat by the 
window talking in undertones. Fatigne at length conquered her 
also, and drooping her head upon his shoulder she too slept. With 
tender pride he supported that delicious burden, till like the rest ho 
gave way, and slept. 

Tt was broad day when he awoke. Gretchen was standing before 
4 mirror arranging her cap. She smiled on him more amiably than 
ever she had emiled before; and pressed his hand tendorly as ho 
departed. But now, while he seemed drawing nearer to her, the dé- 
nouersent was at hand. Some of the joyous companions had been 
guilty of nefarious practices, such as forgeries of documents. His 
friend and Gretchen were involved in the accusation, though falsoly, 
‘Wolfgang had to undergo a severe investigation, which, as he was 
perfectly innocent, did not much afflict him ; but an affliction came 
out of the investigation, for Gretchen in her doposition concerning 
him, said, “ I will not deny that I have often seon him, and seen him 
with pleasure, but I treated him as s child, and my affection for him 
was merely that of a sister.” His exasperation may be imagined. 
A boy aspiring to the dignity of manhood knows few things more 
galling than to be treated as a boy by the girl whom he has honoured 
with his homage. He suffered greatly at this destruction of his ro. 
mance : nightly was his pillow wet with tears; food became repug- 
nant to him ; life had no more an object. 

But pride came to his aid; pride and that volatility of youth, 
which compensates for extra sensitiveness by extra facility for for- 
getting. He threw himself into study, expecially of philosophy, 
under guidance of a tutor, s sort of Wagner to the young Fuust. 
This tutor, who preferred dusty quartos to all the landscapes in the 
world, used to banter him upon being # true German, such as Tacitus 
describes, avid of the emotions excited by solitude and scenery. 
Laughter weaned him not from the enjoyment. He was enjoying 
his first sorrow: the luxury of melancholy, the romance of a forlorn 
existence, drove him into solitude. Like Bellerophon he fed uppn 
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his own heart, away from the haunts of men. He made frequent 

ing excursions. Those mountains which from earliest child. 
hood had stood so distant, “haunting him like a passion,” wore now 
his favourite resorts. He visited Homburg, Kronburg, Kénigstoin, 
Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Biberich, These filled his mind with lovely 
images. 

Severer studies were not neglected. To please his father he waa 
diligent in application to jurispradence ; to please himself he waa still 
more diligent in literature: Morhof’s Polyhistor, Gesanrr’s Isagoge, 
and Bayle’s Dictionary, filled him with the ambition to becomo an 
University Professor. Herein, as, indeed, throughout his career, 
we see the strange impressibility of his nature, which, like the fabled 
chameloon, takes its colour from every tree it lies under, 

Tho melancholy fit did not last long. A circle of lively fricnds, 

among thom Horn, of whom we shall hoar more anon, drew him into 
gaiety again. Their opinion of his talenta appoars to have been 
enormous; their love for him, and interest in all he did, was of the 
kind which followed him through life. No matter what his mood— 
in the wildost student-period, in the startling genius-period, and in 
the diplomatic-period—whatever offence his manner created, was 
soon forgotten in the irresistible fascination of his nature. The 
secret of that fascination was his own overflowing lovingness, and. 
his genuine interest in every individuality, however opposite to his 
own. 
With these imperfect glances at his early career we close this 
book, on his departure from home for the university of Leipsic. 
Before finally quitting this period, we may take a survey of the cha- 
racteristics it exhibits, as some guide in our future inquiries, 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CHILD 18 FATHER TO THE MAN. 


As in the soft round lineaments of childhood we trace the foatures 
which after years will develope into more decided forms, so in the 
moral lincamonts of the Child may be traced the characteristics of 
the Man, But an apparent solution of continuity takes place in 
the transition period; so that the Youth is in many respects unlike 
what he has been in childhood, and what he will be in maturity, In 
youth, when the passions begin to stir, the character is made to 
swewye from the orbit previously traced. Passion, more than Cha- 
racter, rules the hour. Thus we often see the prudent child turn 
out an extravagant youth; but he crystallizes once more into pru- 
dence, as he hardens with age. 

‘This was certainly the case with Goethe, who, if he had died young, 
like Shelley or Keats, would have left a name among the most 
gental, not to say extravagant, of posta; but who, living to the age 
of cighty-two, had fifty years of crystallization to acquire a definite 
figure which perplexes critics. In his childhood, scanty aa the de- 
tails are which enable us to reconstruct if, we see the main features 
of the man. Let us glance rapidly at them. 

And first of his manysidedness, Seldom has a boy exhibited 
such variety of faculty, ‘The multiplied activity of his life is pre- 
figured in the varied tendencies of his childhood. We see him as an 
orderly, somewhat formal, inquisitive, reasoning, deliberative child, 
® precocious learner, an omnivorous reader, and s vigorous logician 
who thinks for himeelf—so independent, that at six years of age he 
doubts the beneficence of the Creator ; at seven, doubta the compe- 
tence and justice of the world’s jadgment. He is inventive, poetical, 
proud, loving, volatile, with a mind open to all influences, swayéd 
by every gust, and yot, while thus swayed as to the direction of hig 
activity, master over that activity. The most diverse charactera, the 
most antagonistic opinions interest him. He is very studious: no 
‘bookworm more so; alternately busy with Iangnages, mythology, 
antiquities, law, philosophy, poetry, and religion ; yet he joins in all 
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festive scenes, gots familiar with life in varions forms, and stays out 
late o’ nights. He is also troubled by melancholy, dreamy mooda, 
forcing him ever and snon into solitude. 

Among the dominant characteristics, however, are soriousnon, 
formality, rationality. He is by no means a naughty boy. He gives 
his parents no tremulous anxiety as to what will become of him, 
He seems very much master of himself. It is this which in later 
years perplexed his judges, who could not reconcile this appearanco 
of self-mastery, this absence of enthusiasm, with their conceptions of 
a post, Assuredly he had enthusiasm, if ever man had it: at least, 
if enthusiasm (being ‘full of the God”) means being filled with o 
divine idea, and by its light working steadily. He had little of 
the other kind of enthusiasm—that insurrection of the feelings car- 
tying away upon their triumphant shoulders the Reason which has 
no longer power to guide them; for his intellect did not derive its 
main momentum from his foclings. And hence it is that whereas 
the quality which first strikes us in most poets is sensibility, with its 
caprices, infirmities, end generous errors; the first quality which / 
strikes us in Goethe—the Child and Man, but not the Youth—is 
intellect, with its clearness and calmness. He has also @ provoking 
immunity from error. I say provoking, for we all gladly overlook 
the errors of enthusiasm; some, becauso those errors appeal to our 
compassion ; and some, because these’ errors establish s community 
of impulse between the sinner and ourselves, forming, as it were, 
broken edges which show us where to look for support—scars which 
tell of wounds we have escaped. Whereas, we are pitiless to the 
cold prudence which shames our weakness and asks no alms from our 
charity. Why do we all preach Prudence, and secretly dislike it? 
Perhaps, because we dimly feel that life without its gonerons crrora 
might want its lasting enjoyments; and thus the very mistakes 
which arise from an imprudent, unreflecting carcer, are absolved by 
that instinct which suggests other aims for existence beyond pru- 
dential aims. This is one reason why the orring lives of Genius 
command such deathless sympathy, 

Having indicated so much, I may now ask those who are distressed 
by the calm, self-sustaining superiority of Goethe in old age, whether, 
oh desper reflectian, they cannot reconcile it with their conceptions 
of the post’s nature? We admire Rationality, but we sympathize 
with Sensibility. Our dislike of the one srises from its supposed 
incompatibility with the other. But if » man unites the mastery of 
‘Will and Intellect to the profoundest sensibility of Emotion, shall we 


uot say of him that he has in living synthesis vindicated both what 
n2 
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we preach and what we love? That Goethe united these will be 
abundantly shown in this Biography. In the chapters about to 
follow we shall see him wild, restless, aimless, erring, and extrava- 
gant enough to satisfy the most ardent admirer of the vagabond 
nature of genius: the Child and the Man will at times be scarcely 
traceable in the Youth. 

One trait muat not be passed over, namely, his ¢mpationt suacepti- 
bility, which, while it prevented his ever thoroughly mastering the 
tachnic of any one subject, lay at the bottom of his multiplied activity 
in directions so opposed to each other. He was excessively im- 
pressible, caught the impulse from every surrounding influence, and 
was thns never constant to one thing, because his suscoptibility 
was connected with an impatience which soon made him weary. 
There are men who learn many languages, and never thoroughly 
master the grammar of one. Of those was Goethe. Easily excited 
to throw his energy in » now direction, he had not the pationoe 
deers begins at the beginning, and rises gradually, slowly into as- 

sured mastery, Like an eagle he swooped down upon his prey; he 
could not watch for it, with cat-like patience. It is to this impa- 
tience we must attribute the fact of so many works being left frag- 
ments, 80 many composed by snatches during long intervals, Pro- 
metheus, Mahomet, Dis Naturliche Tochter, Ulpenor, Achilleis, Nau- 
sikaa, remain fragments. Faust, Egnont, Tasso, Iphigenia, Meister, 
were many years in hand, Whatever could be doue in a few days— 
whilo the impulse lasted—was dono ; longer works were spread over 
4 series of years. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


1765 to 1771. 


Und horen dices und dass; 
‘Vom Licben und vor Kussen 
Sie breuchen’s nicht mu wissen ; 
‘Und manoher ist im swolften Jabr 
Fast kluger als aein Vater war 

Da er die Mutter nahm.” 


* Qiser taught me that the Ideal of Beauty is Nimplicity ty and Beposo, and thenco 
‘it follows that no youth can be a Master.” 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LEIPSIC STUDENT. 


In tho month of October 1765, Goethe, aged sixteen, arrived in Leip- 
sic, to commence his collegiate lifo, and to lay, as he hoped, the sulid 
foundation of a future professorship. He took lodgings in the Fouor- 
kugel, between the Old and New Markets, and was by the rector of 
the University inscribed on the 19th as student “in tho Bavarian 
nation.” At that period, and until quito recently, the Univorsity 
was classed according to four “Nations”, viz., the Misian, the 
Sauron, the Bavarian, and the Pulisk. When the inscription was 
official, the “ nations” were whst in Oxford and Paris are called 
“tongues” ; when not official, they were students’ clubs, such aa 
they exist to this day. Goetho, as a Frankfurter, was placed in the 
Bavarian.* 

* If the reader has any vivid recollection of the Leipsic chapters in 
«the Autobiography, let me beg him to dismiss them with all haste from 
his mind ; that very work records the inability of recalling the en- 
chanting days of youth “ with the dimmed powers of an aged mind ;”” 


* Otto Jahn, in the Brigfe an Leipriger Freunde, p. 8. 
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and it is evident that the calm narrative of his Excellency J. W. von 
Goethe very inaccurately represents the actual condition of the raw, 
wild student, just escaped from the paternal roof, with money which 
seems unlimited in his purse, with the world before him which his 
genius is to open. His own letters, and the letters of his friends, 
enable us “‘to read between the lines” of the Autobiography, and to 
read there a very different account. 

He first presented himself to Hofrath Béhme, a genuine German 
professor, shut within the narrow circle of his speciality. To him, 
Literature and the Fine Arts were trivialities; and when the con- 
fiding youth confessed his secret ambition of studying belles lettrvs, 
in lien of the jurisprudence commanded by his fathor, he met with 
every discouragement. Yet it was not difficult to persuade this 
impressible student that to rival Otto and Heineccius was the true 
ambition of a vigorous mind, He set to work in earnest, at first, aa 
students usually do on arriving at sents of learning. His attendanco 
at the lectures on philosophy, history of law, and jurisprudence, was 
assiduous enough to have pleased even his father. But this flush of 
eagerness quickly subsided. Logic was invincibly repugnant to him, 
Ho hungered for realities, and could not be satisfied with definitions, 
To sce operations of his mind which, from childhood upwards, had 
been conducted with perfect ease and unconsciousness, suddenly 
pulled to pieces, in order that he might gain the superfluous know- 
ledge of what they were, and what they were called, was to him 
tiresome and frivolous, “I fancied I knew as much abont God and 
the world as the professor himeelf, and logic seemed in many places 
to come to a dead standstill” We are here on the threshold of that 
experience which has been immortalised in the scene between Me- 
phistopheles and the Student. Jurisprudence soon became almost 
equally tiresome. He already knew as much law as the profossor 
thought proper to communicate; and what with the tedium of 
the lectures, and the counter-attraction of delicious fritters, which 
used to come “hot from the pan precisely at the hour of lecture,” 
no wonder that volatile Sixteen soon abated attendance. 

Volatile he was, wild, and somewhat rough, both in appearance 
and in speech. He had brought with him a wild, uneasy spirit 
struggling towards the light. He had also brought with him the 
rough manners of Frankfurt, the strong Frankfort dialect and collo- 
quialisms, rendered still more unfit for the Leipsic salon by a mixture 
of proverbs and biblical allusions. Nay, oven his costume was in 
unpleasant contrast with that of the society in which he moved. Ho 
had an ample wardrobe, but unhappily it was doubly ont of fashion: 
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it had been manufactured at home by one of his father’s servants, 
and thus was not only in the Frankfurt style, but grotesquely made 
in that style. To complete his discomfiture, he saw a favourite low 
comedian throw an audience into fite of laughter by appearing on 
the stage dressed precisely in that costume, which he had hitherto 
worn as the latest novelty! Ail who can remember the early humi- 
listions of baing far behind their companions in matters of costume, 
will sympathise with this youth. From one of his lettera written 
shortly after his arrival, we may catch a glimpse of him. ‘ To-day 
I have heard two lectures: Béhme on law, and Ernesti on Cicero’s 
Orator. That’ll do, eh? Next week we have collegium philoso- 
phicum et mathematicum. I haven’t seen Gottsched yet. He is 
married again. She is nineteen and he sixty-five. She is four feet 
high, and he seven feet. She is as thin as a herring, and ho aa broad 
asa feathersack. I make great figure here! But as yet lam no 
dandy. I never shall become one, I need some skill to be indus- 
trious. In society, concerts, theatre, feastings, promonader, the time 
flies. Hal it goes gloriously. But alro expensively. The devil 
knows how my purse feels it. Hold! rescue! stop! There go two 
louis d’or. Help! there goes anothor. Heavens! another couple 
are gone. Pence are here as farthings are with you. Nevertheless 
one can live cheaply here. So I hope to get off with two hundred 
thalers—what do I say? with three hundred. N.B. Not including 
what has already gone to the devil.” 

Dissatisfied with College, he sought instruction eleswhere. At 
the table where he dined daily, kept by Hofrath Imdwig the rector, 
he met several medical students. He heard little talked of but me- 
dicine and botany, and the names of Haller, Linnwua, and Buffon, 
were incessantly cited with respect. His ready quickness to interest 
himself in all that interested thoso around him, threw him at onoe 
into these studios, which hereafter he was to pursue with passionate 
ardour, but which at present he only lightly touched. Another 
source of instruction awaited him, one which through lifo ho ever 
gratefully acknowledged, namely, the society of women, 

© Willet da gonsu erfabren was aich xlemt, 
So frage nur bei edlen Frauen en [”* 
&o he speaks in Tasso; and here, in Leipsic, he was glad to learn 
from Frau Béhme not only some of the requisites for society, but 
“also some principles of poetic criticiam. This delicate, accomplished 
woman was able to draw him into society, to teach him Vombre and 


© «-Wouldst clearly learn what the Becoming is, inquire of noblo-minded women [” 
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picquet, to correct some of his awkwardnesses, and lastly to mako 
him own that the poets he admired were s deplorable set, and that 
his own imitations of them deserved no better fate than the flames. 
He had got rid of his absurd wardrobe at one fell swoop, without a 
murmur at the expense. He now had also to cast sway the poetic 
wardrobe brought from home with co much pride. He sew that it 
was poetic frippery—saw that his own poems were lifeless ; accord- 
ingly, a holocanst was made of all his writings, prose and verse, and 
the kitchen fire wafted them into space. 

But society became vapid to him at last. He was not at his ease. 
Cards never amused him, and poetical discussion became painful. 
“T have not written e long while,” he writes to his friend Riese. 
“Forgive me. Ask not after the cause! It was not occupation, at 
all events. Yon live contented in Marburg; I live so here. Soli- 
tary, solitary, quite solitary. Dear Riese, this solitudo has awakened 


@ certain sadness in my soul :— 
St is my only pleasure, 
Away from all the world, 
> To lie beside the 
And think of those I love. 


But contented as I am, I still feel the want of old companions. I 


sigh for my friends and my maiden, and when I feel that my sighs 
are vain,— 
‘Then fila my heart with sorrow,— 


‘With tramor I fy from the spot,— 
T iy, and sock in deserted streets 
Sed solitude. 


Yet how happy I am, quite happy! Horn has drawn mo from low 
spirits by bis arrival, He wonders why I am so changed. 


‘He seeks to find the explanation, 
Smiling thinks o’er it, looks me in the face ; 
But how oan he find out my cause of griof? 
I know it not myself. 
But I must tell you something of myself: 
Quite other wishes rise within me now, 
‘Dear friend, from those you have been wont to hear. 


‘You know how seriously I wooed the Muse; 
‘With what « hate I scorned those whom the Law 
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And not the Muses beckoned. And you know 

‘How fondly I (alas! most falsely) hoped. 

‘The Muses loved moe,—gave me gift of song! 

My Lyre sounded many a lofty song, 

But not the Muses, not Apollo sent them. 

‘Trug, it is my pride made me believe 

‘The Goda descended to me, and no Master 

Produced more parfect worka than mine | 

‘No soonar came I here, than from my eyes 

Fell off the scales, as I first learned to prize 

Fame, and the mighty efforta fame required. 

‘Thon seamed to me my own ambitious flight 

But aa the agitation of a worm, 

‘Who in the dust beholds the eagle soar, 

And strives to reach him; strains every nerve, 

Yet only agitates the dust he lies in. 

Sudden the wind doth rise, and whirls the dust 

Tn clouds, the worm is also raiséd with it: 

"Then the poor worm belisves he has the wings 

Of eagles, raining him too in the air! 

But in another moment lulls the wind, 

The cloud of dust drops gently on the ground, 

And with the dust the worm, who crawls once more! 
Don’t be angry with my galimathias. Good bye. Horn will finish 
this letter.” 

Not only ia this letter curious in its revelations of his state of 
mind, but the verses into which it spontaneously flows, and which I 
have translated with more jealous fidelity to the meaning than to 
poetical reproduction, show how among his friends ho was even then 
regarded as 9 future poet. The confession uttered in the final verses, 
clearly owes its origin to Fran Béhme’s criticisms; but it is not 
every young poet who can be so easily discouraged. Even jis dis- 
couragemont could not last long. Schlosser, afterwards his brother- 
in-law, came to Leipsic, and by his preaching and example once 
more roused the productive activity which showed itself in German, 
French, English, and Italian verses. 

Schlosser, who was ten years his senior, not only awakened emu- 
lation by his own superior knowledge and facility, but further aided 
him by introducing him to a set of literary friends, with whom poetic 
discussions formed the staple of conversation. This circle met at the 
house of one Schénkopf, » Weinhdndler and Hauswirth, living in the 
Bruhl, No. 79.* To translate these words into English equivalents 

, Would only mislead the reader. Schinkopf kept neither an hotel, 
nor a public house, but what in Germany is « substitute for both. 
He sold wino, and kept = table d’héte; occasionally alsc let bed- 


© The house still stands there, but has been almost entirely remodelled. 
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rooms to travellers. His wife, a lively, cultivated woman, belonging 
to a good family in Frankfort, drew Frankfort visitors to the house ; 
and with her Goothe soon became on terms of intimacy, which would 
seem surprising to the English reader who only heard of her aa an 
innkeeper’s wife. He became one of the family, and fell in love 
with the daughter. I must farther beg the reader to understand 
that in Germany, to this day, there is a wide difference between the 
dining customs and our own. The Hnglish student, clerk, or ba- 
chelor, who dines at an eating-house, chop-house, or hotel, goes 
there simply to get his dinner, and perhaps look at the Times. Of 
the other diners he knows nothing, cares little. It is rare that a 
word is interchanged between him and his neighbour. Quite other- 
wise in Germany. There the same society is generally to be found 
at the same table. The table d’héte is composed of 4 circle of habi- 
tués, varied by occasional visitors, who in time become, perhaps, 
members of the circle. Even with strangers conversation is freely 
interchanged ; and in a little while friendships are formed over these 
dinner tables, according as natural tastes and Jikings assimilate, 
whith, extending beyond the mere hour of dinner, are carried into 
the current of life. Germans do not rise so hastily from the table as 
we; for time with them is not so precious; life is not so crowded ; 
time can be found for quiet after-dinner talk. The cigars and coffee, 
which appear before the cloth is removed, keep the company toge- 
ther; and in that state of suffused comfort which quiet digestion 
creates, they hear without anger the opinions of antagonists. In 
such a society must we imagine Goethe in the Schénkopf ostablish- 
ment, among students and men of letters, all eager in advancing 
their own opinions, and combating the false taste which was not 
their own. 

To complete this picture, and to separate it still more from our 
English customs, you must imagine host and hostess dining at the 
table, while their charming daughter, who had cooked or helped to 
cook the dinner, brought them the wine. This danghter was the 
Anna Katharina, by intimates called Kathchen, and by Goethe, in 
the Autobiography, designated as Annchen and Annette. Her por- 
trait, still extant, is very pleasing. She was then nineteen, lively, 
and loving ; how could she be insensible to the love of this glorioug, 
youth, in all the fervour of genius, and with all tho attractions of 
beauty? They saw each other daily, not only at dinner but in the + 
evenings, when he accompanied the piano of her brother by a feeble 
performance on the flute. They also got up private theatricals, in 
which Goethe and Kitthchen played the lovers. Minna von Darnkelm, 
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then s novelty, was among the pieces performed. That these per- 
formances were of a strictly amateur order may be gathered from 
the fact that in one of thom the part of a nightingale, which is im- 
portant, was represented by s handkerchief, rolled up into such 
ornithological resemblance as art could reach. 

Two letters, quite recently discovered, have fallen into my hands ; 
they give us & curious glimpse of him at this time, such as one may 
look for in vain in his own account of himself, or in the accounta of 
any other writer. They are from his friend Horn, whose arrival he 
mentioned in the letter previously quoted, and who was one of his 
daily companions in Frankfurt. The first is dated 12th of August, 
1766, and is addressed to one Moors, 8 Frankfurt companion. 

“To speak of onr Gosthe! He is still the same proud, fantastic 
personage as when I came hither, If you only saw him, you would 
either be mad with anger or you would burst with laughter. I con- 
not at all understand how a man can so quickly transform himself. 
His manners and his whole bearing, at present, are as different as 
possible from his formor behaviour, Over and above his pride, he is 
a dandy; and all his clothes, handsome as they are, are in g0 odd a 
taste that they mske him conspicuous among all the students, 
But this is indifferent to him; one may remonstrate with him for 
his folly as much as one likes— 

Man mag Asuphion eeyn und Feld und Wald berwingen, 

Nur keinen Goethe nicht kann man sur Klugheit bringen.* 
All his thought and effort is only to please himself and his lady-love. 
In every circle he makes himself more ridiculous than agreeable. 
Merely bocause the lady admires it, he has put on tricks and ges- 
tures that one cannot possibly refrain from Jaughing st. Hoe has 
adopted a walk which is quite insufferable. If you only saw it! 
«71 marche & pas comptés, 

Comme un Resteur suivi des quatre Faenltés.” 
His society is every day more intolerable to me, and he, too, teiee 
to avoid me whenever he can, I am too plain 4 man for him to 
walk across the street with me. What would the ‘king of Holland?” 
say if he saw him in this guise? Do write again to him soon and 
tell him your opinion ; else he and his lady-love will remain as silly 
as ever. Heavon only preserve me, as long as I am here, from any 
‘sweetheart, for tho women here are the very devil. Goethe is not 
the first who has made a fool of himself to please his Dulcines, I 


Mai “One may be Amphion and cocres the trees and rocks, but not bring Goethe to 
senses.” 
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only wish you could see her just for once: ahe is the most absurd 
creature in the world. Her mine coquette avec wn air hautain is all 
with which che has bewitched Goethe. Dear friend! how glad 
should I be if Goethe were still what he was in Frankfurt! Good 
friends as we were formerly, we can now scarcely endure each other 
for a quarter of an hour. Yet with time I still hope to convert him, 
though it is a hard matter to make # coxcomb wise. But I will 
venture everything for the sake of it. 

Ach! frtichtete dies mein Bemthn ! 

Ach! konnt’ ich meinen Zweck arreishen ! 

Ich wollt’ nicht Luther, nicht Calvin, 

‘Noch einem der Bekehrer weichen.* 
I cannot write to him again what I have here told you. I shall bo 
delighted if you will do so, I care neither for hia anger nor for that 
of his Jady-love. For, after all, he is not easily offended with me ; 
even when we have quarrelled he sends for me next day. So much 
of him; more another time. 

Live and forget not thy Horn.” 


Moors followed Horn’s advice, and expressed to Gocthe, apparently 
in very plain terms, his astonishment and dissatisfaction at the dis- 
advantageous change. In October of the same year, he received 
from Horn the following explanation : 

“But, dear Moors! how glad you will be to learn that we havo 
lost no friend in our Goethe, as we falsely supposed. He had so 
travestied himself as to deceive not only me but a great many others, 
and we should never have discovered the real truth of the mattor, if 
your letter had not threatened him with the loss of a friend. I must 
tell you the whole story as he himself told it to me, for he has com- 
missioned me to do so in order to save him the trouble. He is in 
love, it is truae—he has confessed it to me, and will confess it to 
you; but his love, though its circumstances are sad, is not culpuble, 
as I formerly supposed. He loves. But not that young lady whom 
T suspected him of loving. He loves a girl beneath him in rank, but 
a girl whom—I think I do not say too much—you would yonrscif 
love if you saw her. I am no lover, so I shall write cntirely without 
passion. Imagine to yourself a woman, well grown, though not very 
tall; a round, agreeable, though not extraordinarily beantiful faco ; 
open, gentle, engaging manners ; a very pretty understanding, with. * 
out having had any great education. He loves her very tendorly, 


# «Ah, if I should not envy Luther, Calvi other 
aa if my attempt sucooed, vy lvin, nor any 
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with the perfect, honest intentions of a virtuous man, though he 
knows that she can never be his, Whether she loves him in retumn 
I know not. You know, dear Moors, that is point about which 
one cannot well ask ; but this much I can say to you, that they seem 
to be born for each other. Now observe his cunning! That no 
one may suspect him of such an attachment, he undertakes to per- 
suade the world of precisely the opposite, and hitherto he has been 
extraordinarily successful. He makes a grest parade, and seems to 
be paying court to a certain young lady of whom I have told you 
before. He can see his beloved and converse with her at certain 
times without giving occasion for the elightest suspicion, and I often 
accompany him to her. If Goethe were not my friend I should fall 
in love with her myself. Meanwhile he is supposed to be in love 
with the Friulein (but what do you care about her namo f) 
and people arc fond of teasing him about her. Perhaps she herself 
believes that he loves her, but the good lady deceives herself. Since 
that time he has admitted me to closer confidence, has mado me 
acquainted with his affairs, and ahewn me that his expendituro is not 
so great as might be supposed. He is more of a philosopher and 
imoralist than ever; and innocent as his love is, he nevertheless dis- 
approv@® it. We often dispute about this, but let him take what 
side he will, he is sure to win; for you know what weight he can 
give to only apparent reasons. I pity him and his good heart, which 
really must be in a very melancholy condition, since he loves the 
most virtuous and perfect of girls without hope. But if we suppose 
that she loves him in return, how miserable must he be on that very 
account! I need not explain that to you, who so well know the 
human heart. He has told me that he will writo you one or two 
things about it himself, There is no necessity for me to recommend 
silence to you on thia subject ; for you yourself see how necessary 
itis... . 

Imagine this somewhst fantastic youth assured that his passion is 
returned, and then imagine him indulging in the boyish caprice of 
tormenting his beloved. There is nothing more cruel than youth ; 
and youthful lovers, once assured of victory, are singularly prone to 
indulge in the most frivolous pretextsa for ingeniously tormenting, 
Man loves to conquer, likes not to feel secure,” Goethe says, in 
the piece wherein he dramatized this early experience: 

© Exringen will der Mensch ; er will nicht sicher seyn.” 
Had Kathchen coquetted with him, keeping him in the exquisite 
pain of suspense, she would have been happier: but aa he said in his 
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Little poom, Der Wakre Genuss, “ she is perfect, and her only fault is 
that she loves me” : 
Sie int volkemmen, und sie fehlet 
‘Darin allein dass sie mich Hebt, 

He teased her with trifles and idle suspicions ; was jealous without 
cause, convinced without reason; plagued her with fantastic quar- 
rels, till at last her endurance was exhausted, and her love was 
washed away in tears. No sooner was he aware of this, than he 
repented, and tried to recover the jewel which like a prodigal he 
had cast away. In vain. He was in despair, and tried in dissipa- 
tion to forget his grief, A better issue was poetry. Several of his 
lyrics bore the burden of this experience ; and one entire play, or 
pastoral, ia devoted to a poetical representation of these lovers’ 
quarrels; this is Die Laune dos Verliebten, which is very curious a8 
the earliest extant work of the great poet, and as the earliest spe- 
cimen of his tendency to turn experience into song. In the opera 
of Brwia und Elnire he subsequently treated a similar subject, in a 
very different manner. The first effort is the more curious of the 
two. * The style of composition is an imitation of those pastoral 
dramas, which, originated by Tasso and Guarini in the goft and 
almost luscious Aminta and Pastor Fido, had by the Frenth been 
made popular all over Europe. 

Two happy and two unhappy lovers are somewhat artificially con- 
trasted ; the two latter representing Kiithchen and the poet. Action 
there is none ; the pioce is made up of talk about love, some felicitous 
verses of tho true stamp and ring, and an occasional glimpse of in- 
sight into the complexities of passion. Eridon, the jealous lover, 
torments his mistress in a style at once capricious and natural ; with 
admirable trath she deplores his jealousy and excuses it: 

Zwar oft betribt er mich, doch rihrt ihn aush mein Schmers. 

‘Wirft er mir ebwas vor, fangt ar mich eu xu plagen, 

So darf ich nox ein Wort, ein gutes Wort nur sagen, 

Gleich ist or umgekehrt, die wilde Zankencht flicht, 

‘Er weint sogar mit mir, wenn er mich weinen sieht.® 
Tt is admirably said that the very absence of any canse for grief 
prompta him to create s grief: 

Da er kein Elend hat, will or sich Blend machen. 


© "Tis true he veres me, and norrow pains him, 
et i hi bat pron bea ‘to tease me, 
Then need I bat a word, « ingle kind word utter, 
‘Away flies all bis ine moment, 
will weep me, because he sees me weep. 
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Amino is alzo touched with a delicate pencil. Her lovingness, for- 
givingness, and endurance sre from the life. Here is a couplet 
breathing the very tenderness of love: 

Der Liebe leichtea Band machat du xum schweren Joch, 

Du qualst mich als Tyrann; und ich? ich lish dich noch /* 
One more line and I have done: Eglé is persuading Eridon that 
Amine’s love of dancing is no trespass on her love for him; since, 
after having enjoyed her dance, her first thought is to seek him: 

Und durch das Suchen selbst wirat du thr immer Vieber.+ 


In such touches as these lurks the future poet; still more so in 
the very choice of the subject. Here, as ever, he does not cheat 
himself with pouring feigned sorrows into feigning verse: he em- 
balms his own experience. He does not trouble himself with draw- 
ing characters and events from the shelves of the library: his soul 
is the fountain of his inspiration. His own life was uniformly the 
text from which he preached. He sang what he had felt, and be- 
cause he had felt it; not because others had sung before him. He 
was the echo of no man’s joys and sorrows, he was the lyrist of his 
own. This is the reason why his poems have an endless charm: 
they are aa indestructible as passion itself. They reach our hearts 
because they issue from his. Every bullet hits the mark, according 
to the huntsman’s superstition, if it have first been dipped in the 
marksman’s blood. 

He has told us, emphatically, that all his works ave but fragments 
of the grand confession of his life. Of him we may say what Horace 
80 well says of Lucilius, that he trusted his secrets to books as to 
faithful friends : 

Tile velat fidis arcana sodalibus olim 
Credebat libris; neque, si male cesserat, unquam 
Decurrens alio, neque ai bene: quo fé, sit omnis 
Votion pateat veluti descripta tabetla 
Vita sonia." 
How clearly he saw the nullity of every other procedure is shown 
in various passages of his letters and conversations, Riemer has 
preserved one worth selecting: ‘‘ There will soon be a poetry with- 
out poetry, @ real srolnovs, where the subject matter is éy sroujoe, in 
ee ry Ii mak’et i 
‘Thou miatat ee aS alavor and 1? love fine etl” 
+ “And in the very search her heart grows fonder of thee.” 
t Bennon,, lib. n, 1. 
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the making: a manufactured poetry.”+ He dates from Leipsic the 
origin of his own practice, which he ssys was a tendency he never 
could deviate from all his life: “namely, the tendency to tranaform 
into an image, 8 poem, everything which delighted or troubled me, 
or otherwise occupied me, and to come to some distinct understand- 
ing with myself upon it, to set my inward being at rest.” The 
reason he gives for thia tendency is very questionable, He attributes 
it to the isolation in which he lived with respect to matters of taste 
forcing him to look within for poetical subjects. But had not the 
tendency of his genius lain in that direction, no such circumstances 
could have directed it. 

Young, curious, and excitable as he was, nothing is more na- 
taral than that he shonld somowhat shock the respectabilities by 
his pranks and extravagancies. His constant companion was Beh- 
Tisch, one of the most interesting figures among these Leipsic 
friends, With strongly-marked features and a certain dry causticity 
of manner, always well dressed, and always preserving a mort 
staid demeanour, Behrisch was about thirty years of age, and 
he an incradicable love of fun and mystification. He could treat 
trifles with an air of immense importance. He would invent narra- 
tives abont the perversity and absurdity of others, in order to con- 
vulse his hearers with the unction of his philippics against such 
absurdity. Ho was fond of dissipation, into which he carried an air 
of supreme gravity. He rather affected the French stylo of pulitrese, 
and spoke the language well; and, above all, he had some shrewd 
good sense, as a buttress for all his follies. Behrisch introduced him 
to some damsels who “ were better than their reputation,” and took 
him into scenes more useful to the future poet than advantagoous to 
the repute of the young student, He also laughed him out of all 
respect for gods, goddesses, and other mythological inanities which 
still pressed their heavy dullness on his verse; would not let him 
commit the imprudence of rushing into print, but calmed the author’s 
longing, by beantifully copying his verses into a volume, adorning 
them with vignettes. Behrisch was, s0 to speak, the precursor of 
Merck ; his influence not so great, but somewhat of the same kind. 
The friends were displeased to see young Goethe falling thus away 
from good society into such a disreputable course; but just as 
Lessing before him had neglected the elegant Leipsic world for 
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actors and suthors of more wit than money, and preferred Myliua, 
with his shoes down at heel, to all that the best drest society could 
offer; so did young Goethe neglect salon and lecture-hall for the 
meny-colonred. scene of lifo in leas elogant circles. Enlightenod by 
the result, we foresee that the poet will receive little injury from 
these sources ; he is gaming experience, and experience even of the 
worat sides of human nature will be sublimated into noble usca, ax 
carrion by the wise farmor is turned into excellent manure. In this 
great drama of life every Theatre has its Green-room; and unless 
the poet know how it is behind the scenes he will never under- 
stand how actors speak and move. 

Goethe had often been “behind the scones,” looking at tho 
skeleton which stands in almost every house. His adventure with 
Gretchen, and its consequences, early opened his eyes to ihe strange 
gulfs which lie under the crust of society. ‘Religion, morals, law, 
tank, habits,” ho says, “rule over the surfuce of social life. Streets 
of magnificent houses are kept clean; every one outwardly con- 
ducts himself with propriety; but the disorder within is often «nly 
the more desolate; and a polished exterior covers many a wall 
which totters, and falls with a crash during the night, all tho more 
terrible because it falls during a calm. How many families had I 
not more or less distinctly known in which bankruptcy, divorce, 
seduction, murder, and robbery had wrought destruction! Young 
as I was, I had often, in such cases, lent my sncconr; for as my 
frankness awakened confidence, and my discretion was known, and 
as my activity did not shun any sacrifice—indeed, rather preforred 
the most perilous occasions—I had frequently to mediate, console, 
and try to avert the storm; in the course of which I could not help 
learning many sad and humiliating facts.” 

It was natural that such sad experience should at first lead him 
to view the whole social fabric with contempt. To relicve him- 
self he—being then greatly captivated with Molidro’s works,— 
sketched the plans of soveral dramas, but their plots were so 
uniformly unpleasant, and the catastrophes so tragic, that he did 
not work out these plans. “The Fellow Sinners” (Die Mitschuld- 
igon), is the sole picco which was completed, and it now occupies 
teplace among his writings. Few, in England at least, ever read it; 
yet it ia worth a rapid glance, and is especially remarkable as tho 
Work ofa youth not yeteightoen. Itis lively, and strong with effective 
situations and two happily sketched characters,—Soller, the scampish 
husband, and his father-in-law, the inquisitive landlord, The plot is 
briefly this: Séller’s wife—before sho became his wife—loved a certain 
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Alcasé; and her husband’s conduct is not such as tomske her forget 
her former lover, who, at the opening of the play, is residing in 
her father’s hotel. Alcest prevails upon her to grant him an inter- 
view in his own room, while her husband, Sdller, is at the mas- 
querade. Unluckily, Saller has determined to rob Alcest that very 
night. Ho enters the room by stealth—opens tho escritoire—takes tho 
money—is alarmed by 8 noise—hides himeclf in an aloove, and thon 
sees his father-in-law, the landlord, enter the room! The old man, 
unable to resist a burning curiosity to know the contents of a letter 
which Alcest has reosived that day, has como to read it in secret. 
But he in turn is slarmed by the appearance of his daughter, and, 
lotting tho candle fall, he escapes, Sdller is now the exasporated 
witnesa of an interview between Alcest and his wife: a situation 
which, like the whole of the play, is a mixture of tho ludicrous and 
the painful—very dramatio and very unplossant, 

On the following day the robbery is discovered. Sophie thinks 
tho robber is her father ; he returns her the compliment—nay, moro, 
stimulated by his eager curiosity, ho consents to inform Alcast of his 
ruspfcion in return for the permission to read the contente of the 
mysterious letter, A father sacrificing his daughter to gratify a 
paliry curiosity is too gross ; it is the only trait of juvenility in tho 
piece—a piece otherwise prematurely old, Hmraged st such an ac- 
cusation, Sophie retorts the charge upon her father, and some un- 
amiable altercations result. The picco winds up by the self-betrayal 
of Séller, who, intimsting to Alcost that ho was preaent during a 
certain nocturnal intorviow, shiclds himsclf from punishment, Tho 
moral is— Forget and forgive among fellow sinnora.”” 
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Tax two dramatic works noticed towards the close of tho last chap- 
ter, may be said to begin the real poetic career of their author, be- 
cause in them he drew from his actual experience. They will furnish 
us with a text for some remarks on his peculiar charactoristics, the 
distinct recognition of which will facilitate the comprehension of his 
life and writings. We mako a digression, but tho reader will find 
that in thus swerving from the direct path of narrative, wo are only 
tacking to fill our sails with wind. 

Frederick Schlegel (and after him Coleridge) aptly indicated a dis- 
tinction, when he said that every man was born either a Platonist or 
an Aristotelian. This distinction is often expressed in the terms 
subjective and oljective intellects. Perhaps we shall best define these 
by calling the objective intellect one which is eminently impersonal, 
and the subjective intellect one which is eminently prrsonal ; tho 
former disengaging itself as much as possible from its own prepos- 
sessions, striving to see and represent objects aa they exist ; the other 
viewing all objects in the light of its own feclings and preconceptions. 
Itis needless to add that no mind can be exclusively objective, nor ex- 
clusively subjective ; but every mind has a more or less dominant ten- 
dency in one of these directions. We seo the contrast in Philosophy, 
agin Art. Tho realist argues from Nature upwards, argues induc- 
tively, starting from reality, and never long losing sight of it; even 
in the adventurous flights of hypothesis and speculation, being de- 
airous that his hypothesis shall correspond with realities, The 
idealist argues from an Idea downwards, argues deductively, start- 
ing from some conception, and seeking in realities only visible illus- 
trétions of a deeper oxistence. The achievements of modern Science, 
apd the masterpieces of Art, provo that the grandest generalizations 
and the most clovated types can only be reached by the former 
method; and that what is called the “ideal school,” so far from 
having the superiority which it claims, is only more lofty in ita pre- 
tensions ; the realist, with more modest pretensions, achieves loftier 
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results. The Objective and Subjective, or, as they sre also called, 
the Real and Ideal, are thus contrasted as the termini of two oppo- 
site lines of thought. In Philosophy, in Morals, and in Art, we see 
@ constant antagonism between these two principles. Thus in Morals 
the Platonists are those who seek the highost morality owt of human 
nature, instead of in the healthy development of all human tenden- 
cies, and their due co-ordination ; they hope, in the aupyression of 
integral faculties, to attain some superhuman standard. hey call 
that Ideal which no Reality can reach, but for which we should strive. 
They superpose ab ertra, instead of trying to dovelopo ab infra. They 
draw from their own minds, or from the dogmas handed to them by 
tradition, an arbitrary mould, into which they attempt to fuse at 
organic activity of Nature. 

If this achool bad not in its favour the imperious instinct of pro- 
gress, and aspirations after a better, it would not hold its ground. 
But it satisfies that craving, and thus deludes many minds into ac- 
quieseence. The poetical and enthusiastic disposition most readily 
acquiesces : preferring to overlook what man iz, in its dolight of con- 
tenfplating what the post makes him. To suck a mind all concep- 
tions of man must have a halo round them,—half mist, half sunshine ; 
the hero must be a Demigod, in whom no ralet de chambre can find 
a failing: the villain must be a Demon, for whom no charity can find 
an excuse. 

Not to extend this to a dissertation, let me at once say that Gocthe 
belonged to the objective class. ‘‘ Everywhere in Goethe,” said Franz 
Horn, you are on firm land or island; nowhere the infinite ses.” 
A better characterization was nover written in ono sontonco. In 
every page of his works may be read astrong focling for the real, the 
concrete, the living ; and a repugnance as strong for the vague, the 
abstract, or the supersensuous. His constant striving was to study 
Nature, 20 as to see hor directly, and not through the mista of fancy, 
or through the distortions of prejudico,—to look at mon, and into 
them,—to apprehend things as they wore. In his concoption of the 
universe he could not separate God from it, placing Him abovo it, 
beyond it, as the philosophers did who represented God whirling tho 
universe round His finger, “ sceing it go.” Such a conception re- 
volted him. He animated the universo with God; ho animated fuct 
with divine life ; he saw in Reality the incarnation of tho Ideal; ho 
sew in Morality the high and harmonious action of all human ten- 
dencies; he saw in Art the highest representation of Life. If wo 
Jook through his works with critical attention, wo shall obsorve the 
conerete tendency determining—firat, his choice of subjecta; secondly, 
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his handling of character; and, thirdly, his style. Intimately con- 
nected with this concreteness is that other characteristic of his genius, 
which determined his creative impulses only in alliance with emotions 
ho himself had exporienced, His imagination was not, like that of 
many others, incessantly at work in the combination and recombina- 
tion of images, which could be accopted for their own sake, apart 
from the warrant of preliminary confrontation with fact. It de- 
manded the confrontation ; it moved with easo only on the secure 
ground of Reality. In like mannor we see that in science there are 
mon whose active imaginations carry thom into hypothesis and specu- 
lation, al) the more easily because they do not bring hypothesis to the 
stern test of fact. The mere delight in combining ideas suificos 
them ; provided the deductions are loyicul, they sem almost indiffer- 
ent to their truth, There are pocts of this order ; indeed most poots 
are of thia order. Goetho was of s quite opposite tendency. In 
him, as in the mau of science, au imperious desire for reality con- 
trolled the errant facility of imagination. “ ‘the first and last 
thing demanded of Genius,” ho says, “is love of truth.” 

Heneo we seu why ho was led to pourtray mon and women instead 
of demigods aud angels: no Posas and Theklas, but Egmonts and 
Clirchons. Henco also his portraitures carry thcir moral with them, 
én them, but have no moral superposed—no accompanying vor- 
dict as from some outstanding judge. Further,—and this is a point 
to be insisted on,—his stylo, both in poetry and prose, ia subject: to 
tho same law. It is vivid with pictures, but it has scarcely any 
imagery. Most poets describe objects by metaphors or compari- 
sons ; Goethe seldom tells you what an object is like, he tells you 
what it is. Shakspeare is very unlike Goethe in this respect. Tho 
prodigal Iuxuriance of his imagery often entangles, in its overgrowth, 
the movement of his verse. It is true, he also is eminently concrete: 
ho sees the real object vividly, and he makes us see it vividly ; but 
he scarcoly ever paints it save in the colours of metaphor and simile. 
Shakspearo’s imagery bubbles up like a perpetual spring: to say 
that it ropeatedly overflows, is only to say that his mind was lured by 
ita own sirens away from the direct path, He did uot master his 
Pegasus at all times, but lot the wild carecring creature take its 
winged way. Goothe, on the contrary, always masters his: perhaps 
because his steed had less of rostive life in its veins. Not only does 
he master it, and ride with calm assured grace: he seems so benton 
reaching the goal, that he scarcely thinks of anything ele. To quit 
metaphor, he may bo said to use with the utmost sparingness all tho 
aids of imagery, and to create images of the objects, rather than 
images of what the objocts are like. 
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Shakespeare, like Goethe, was a decided realist, He, too, was con- 
tent to let his pictures of life carry their own moral with them. Ho 
uttered no moral verdict; he was no Chorus preaching on the 
text of what he pictured. Hence we cannot gather from his works 
what were his opinions. But there is this difference between him 
and Goethe, that his intense sympathy with the energetic passions 
and fierce volitions of our race made him delight in heroic cha- 
racters, in men of robust frames and impassioned lives. Goethe, 
with an infusion of tho best blood of Schiller, would have been a 
Shakespeare; but, such as Nature made him he was—not Shak- 
speare. 


Turning from these abstract considerations to the two earliest 
works which form our text, we observe how the youth is determined 
in the choice of his subject by the realistic tendency. Instead of 
ranging through the enchanted gardens of Armida—instead of 
throwing himself back into the distant Past, thus escaping from tho 
trammels of a modern subject, which the confrontation of reality 
alwfys makes more difficult, this boy fashions into verse his own ex- 
perience, his own observation. He looks into hia own heart,—he 
peers into the byways of civilization, walking with curious observa- 
tion through squalid streets and dark fearful alleys. Singular, more- 
over, is the absence of any fierce indignation, any cry of pain at the 
sight of so much corruption underlying the surface of society. In 
youth the loss of illusions is generally followed by a cynical misan- 
thropy, or a vehement protest. But Goethe is neither cynical nor 
indignant. He seems to accept the fact as a thing to be admitted, 
and quietly striven against, with a view to its amelioration. Ho 
seems to think with the younger Pliny, that indulgence is a part of 
justice, and would cite with approval the favourite maxim of the 
austere yet hamane Thraseas, gui vifia odit homines odit,—he who 
hates vices hates mankind.* For in the Mitschuldigen he presents 
us with a set of people whose consolation is to exclaim ‘“ Rogues 
all !”—and in after years he wrote of this piece, that it was dictated, 
though unconscionsly, by “ far-sighted tolerance in the appreciation 
of moral actions, as expressed in the eminently Christian sentence, 
‘Let him who is without sin among you cast the firat stone? ” . 

* Pury, Epiet. lib. vii, 98. After the texf waa written, Scuot, published 
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Fuav Bémwe died. In her he lost a monitress and friend, who had 
kept some check on his waywardness, and drawn him into society, 
‘Tho Professor had long since cooled towards him, after giving up all 
hopes of making him another Heineccius. It was pitiful. A youth 
with such remarkable dispositions, who would not be assidrous in 
attendance at lecture, and whose amusement during lecture was to 
skotch caricatures of various law dignitaries in his note book : another 
ornament to jurisprudence irrecoverably lost! Indeed, the colle- 
giate aspect of this Leipsic residence is not one promising to pro- 
fessors ; but we—instructed by the result—know how much bettor 
he was employed, than if he had filled a hundred volumes of note 
books by diligent attendance at lecture. He studied mnch, in a de- 
sultory manner; he studied Moliére and Corneille; he began to 
translate Le Menteur. The theatre was e perpetual attraction; and 
even the uneasy, unsatisfied condition of his affections, was instruct- 
ing him in directions whither no professor could lead him. But 
greater than all was tho influence of Shakspeare, whom he first 
learned a little of through Dodd’s Beauties of Shakepvare, » work 
not much prized in England, where the plays form part of our tradi- 
tional education, but which must have been a revelation to the 
Germans, something enalogous to what Charlos Lemb’s Specimens 
of the Old English Drama was to os. The marvellous strength and 
beauty of language, the bold and natural imagery of these Beautics, 
startled the young poets of that day, like the discovery of huge fossil 
remains of some sntediluvian fauna; and to gratify the curiosity 
thus awakened, he says there camo Wieland’s prose translation of 
several playa, which he studied with enthusiasm.* 

There are no materials to fill up the gaps of his narrative here, so 
‘hat I am forced to leave much indistinct. For instance, he has told 
us that Kithchen and he were no longer lovers; but wo find him 
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writing to her in a friendly and even lover-like tone from Frankfurt, 
and we know that friendly intercourse still subsisted between them. 
Of this, however, not a word occurs in the Autobiography. Nor are 
‘we accurately informed how he made the acquaintence of the Breit- 
kopf family. Breitkopf was a bookseller in Leipsic, in whose house 
Literature and Musio were highly prized. Bernhard, the eldest son, 
was an excellent performer, and composed music to Goethe’s songs, 
which were published in 1769, under this title: Neue Lieder in Me- 
lodicen gesetzt von Bernhard Theodor Breitkopf. The poet is not 
named. This Licderbuch contains twenty songs, the majority of 
which were subsequently reprinted in the poot’s worka. They are 
love songs, and contain a love-philosophy more like what is to be 
found in Catullus, Horace, and Wieland, than what one would expect 
from a boy, did we not remember how the braggadocio of youth de- 
lights in expressing roué sentiments, as if to give itself aira of pro- 
found oxperience. This youth sings with gusto of inconstancy : 
‘Da fahl ich die Freuden der wechselden Lust. 


Ho gaily declares that if one mistress leaves you another will love 
you, and the second is sweeter to kiss than the first; 

‘Es kisst sich so minee der Busen dar Zweiten, 

Als knom sich der Busen der Ersten gekusst. 

Another acquaintance, and one more directly influential, wes that 
of Ocser, the director of the Drawing Academy. He had been the 
friend and teacher of Winckelmann, and his name stood high among 
connoisseurs. Goethe, who at home had learned a little drawing, 
joined Ovser’s class, where, among other fellow students, was the 
Hardenberg who afterwards made such @ noise in the Prussian po- 
litical world. He joined the class, and did his best to acquire by 
labour the skill which only a talent can acquire. That he made little 
progress in drawing, wo learn from hia subsequent confession, no 
less than from his failnge; but tuition had this effect at least—it 
taught him to use his eyes. In a future chapter* I shall have occa- 
sion to enter more fully on this subject. Enough if for the present 
a sentence or two from his letters tell us the enthusiasm Oceser in- 
spired. ‘“ What do I not owe to you,” he writes to him, “ for having 
Pointed out to me the way of the True and the Beautiful !” and cox- 
cludes by saying, “ the undersigned is your work!” Writing to a 
friend of Oeser’s, he says that Oeser stands beside Shakspeare and 
Wieland in the influence exercised over him. “ His instruction will 
influence my whole life. He it was who taught me that the Ideal of 
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Instruction in the theory of Art he gained from Ocser, from 
Winckelmann, and from Inokoon, the incomparable little book which 
Lessing at this period carelessly flang upon the world, Its offect 
upon Goothe can only be appreciated by those who early in life havo 
met with this work, and risen from it with minds widened, strongth- 
ened, and inspired.* It opened 9 pathway amid confusion, throwing 
light upon many of the obscurest problems which torment the artist. 
It awakened in Goethe an intense yearning to sve the works of on- 
cient masters ; and these beckoned from Dresden. To Dresdeu ho 
went. But hero, in spite of Oeser, Winckolmann, and Lessing, in 
spite of grand phrases about Art, the invincible tendency of his na- 
ture asserted itself, and instead of falling into raptures with tho 
great Italian pictures, he confessos that he took their merita upon 
trust, and was really charmed by ngge but tho landscape and Dutch 
painters, whose subjects appealed directly to his exporience. He 
did not feel the greatness of Italian Art; and what he did not feel 
he would not feign. 

It is worth noticing that this trip to Dresden was taken in abso- 
Jute secresy. As, many years later, ho stolo away to Italy without 
letting his fricnds evon suspect his project, s0 now he left Leipsic 
for Dresden without a word of intimation. Probably the same mo- 
tive actuated him in both instances. He went to see, to enjoy, to 
learn, and did not want to be disturbed by personal influence—by 
other people’s opinions. 

On his return he was active enough with drawing. He made tho 
acquaintance of an engravor named Stock,* and with his usual pro- 
pensity to try his hand at whatever his friends were doing, he forth- 
with began to learn engraving. In the Moryenblutt for 1828 there 
is a detailed account of two of his engravings, both representing 
Jandscapes with small cascados shut in by rocks and grottoes; at the 
foot of each are theso words: peint par A. Theile, yravé par Goethe, 
One plate is dedicated d Monsieur Goethe, Conseillier actuel de 8. M. 
Impériale, par son fils trés obéissaut. Sn the room which they show 
to strangers in his house in Frankfurt, thtre is also a specimen of 
his engraving—very amateurish ; but Madame von Goothe showed 

, me one in her possession which really has merit. 


© Maca told me that the reading of this little book formed an epoch in his 
mental etry and tat he learned more from it than ho hud ever learned else- 
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Melancholy, wayward, and capricious, he allowed Lessing to 
pass through Leipsio without making any attempt to see the man 
he so much admired: a caprice he afterwards repented, for the 
opportunity never recurred. Something of his hypochondria was 
due to mental, but more to physical causes. Dissipation, bad diet 
{especially the beer and coffee), and absurd endeavonrs to carry 
out Ronssesu’s preaching about returning to a state of nature, 
bad seriously affected hia health. The crisis came at last. One 
summer night (1768) he was seized with violent hemorrhage. 
He had only strength enongh to call to his aid the fellow-student 
who slept in the next room. Medical assistance promptly came, 
He was saved; but his convalescence was embittered by the dis- 
covery of a tumour on his neck, which lasted some time. His reco- 
very was slow, but it seemed as if it relieved him from all the poocant 
humours which had made him hypochondriacal, leaving behind an 
inward lightness and joyousness g which he had long been a stranger. 
One thing greatly touched him—the sympathy expressed for him by 
several eminent men; a sympathy he felt to be quite undosorved, 
for there was not one among them whom he had not vexed or 
affronted by his caprices, extravagances, morbid opposition, and 
stubborn persistence. 

One of these friends, Langer, not only made an exchange of books 
with him, giving a set of Classic authors for a set of German, but 
also, in devout yet not dogmatic conversation, led his young friend 
to regard the Bible in another light than that of a merely human 
composition. “I loved the Bible and valued it, for it was almost 
the only book to which I owed my moral culture. Its ovents, 
dogmas, and symbols were deeply impressed on my mind.” Ho 
therefore felt little sympathy with the Deists who ware at this tino 
agitating Europe; and although his tendency was strongly against 
the Mystics, he was afraid lest the poetical spirit should be swept 
away along with the prophetical, In one word, he waa in a stato of 
religions doubt—“ destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism.” 

This unrest and this bodily weakness he carried with him, Sep- 
tember 1768, from Leipsio to Frankfurt, whither wo will follow 
him. 3 
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He returned home a boy in years, in experience aman, Droken in 
health, unhappy in mind, with no strong impulses in any one direc- 
tion, uncertain of himself and of his aims, he felt, as he approachod 
his native city, much like a repentant prodigal, who has no vision 
of the fatted calf awaiting him. His father, unable to perceive tho 
real progress he had made, was very much alive to the slender pro- 
spect of his becoming a distinguished jurist. ‘The fathers of pocts 
are seldom gratified with the progress in education visible to them ; 
and the reason is that they do not know their sons to be poeta, nor 
understand that the poet’s orbit is not the same as theirown, They 
tread the common highway on which the milestones accurately mark 
distances ; and seeing that their sons have trudged but little way 
according to this measurement, their minds are filled with mis- 
givings. Of that silent progress, which consists less in travelling 
on the broad highway, than in development of the limbs which will 
make a sturdy traveller, parents cannot judge, 

Mother and sister, however, touched by the worn face, and, 
woman-like, more interested in the man than what he had achieved, 
received him with an affection which compensated for his father’s 
coldness. There is quite a pathotic glimpse given of this domestio 
interior in the Autobiography, where he alludes to his father’s impa- 
tience at his illness, and anxiety for his speedy recovery. And we 
gladly escape from this picture to the Letters written from Frank- 
fart to his old love, Kathchen Schonkopf.* It appears that he left 
Leipsic without saying adien. He thus refers to it: 

* Apropos, you will forgive me that I did not take leave of you. 
I was in the neighbourhood, I was even below at the door; I saw 
the lamp burning and went to the steps, but I had not the courage to 

, mount. For the last time—how should I have come down again t 

“Thus I now do what I ought to have done then: I thank you 

for all the love and friendship which you have constantly shown me, 
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and which I shail never forget. I need not beg you to remember 
me,—a thousand occasions will arise which must remind you of a 
man who for two years and a half was part of your family, who 
indeed often gave you cause for displeasure, but still was always a 
good Ind, and whom it is to be hoped yon will often miss; at least, 
I often miss you.” 

The tumour on his neck became alarming: the more so as the 
surgeons, uncertain about its nature, were wavering in their troat- 
ment. Frequent cauterization, and constant confinement to his 
room, were the worst parts of the cure. He read, drew, and etchod 
to wile away the time ; and by the end of the year was pronounced 
recovered. This letter to Kéthchen announces the recovery. 

« My best, anxious friend,— 

“You will doubtless have heard from Horn, on the new year, the 
news of my recovery; and I hasten to confirm it. Yes, dear friend, 
it ig over, and in future you must take it quietly, even if you hear— 
he is laid up again! ‘You know that my constitution often makes a 
slip, ay in a week gets on its legs again; this time it was bad, 
and seemed yet worse than it was, and was attended with terrible 
pains, Misfortune is also a good. I have learned much in illnouy 
which I could have learned nowhere else in life. It is over, and I 
am quite brisk again, though for three whole weeks I have not left 
my room, and scarcely any one has visited me but my doctor, who, 
thank God! is an amiable man! An odd thing it isin us men: 
when I was in lively society I was out of spirits, now I am forsaken 
by all the world I am cheerful ; for even throughout my illness my 
cheerfulness has comforted my family, who were not in a condi- 
tion to comfort themsclyes, to say nothing of me. Tho uew year’s 
song which you have also recoived, I composed during an attack of 
great foolery, end had it printed for the sake of amusement, Besides 
this, I draw a great deal, write tales, and am contented with myself, 
God givo me, this new year, what is good for mo; may He do the 
same for all of us, and if we pray for nothing more than this, wo 
may certainly hope that He will give it us. If I can only get along 
till April, I shall easily reconcile myself to my condition. Then I 
hope things will be Letter; in particular my health may mako pro- 
gress daily, becauso it is now known precisely what is the matte: 
with me. My lungs aro as sound as possiblo, but there is something 
wrong at the stomach. And, in confidence, I have had hopes given 
me of a pleasant, enjoyable mode of life, so that my mind is quite 
cheerful and at rest. As soon as.I am better again I shall go away 
into foreign countries, and it must depend only on you and another 
persou how soon I shall see Leipsic again ; in the meantime | think 
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of going to France to see what French life is, and learn the French 
language. So you can imagine what s charming man I shall be when 
I return to you. It often occurs to me, that it would be a laughablo 
affair, if, in spite of all my projects, I were to die before Easter. 
In that case I would order a gravestone for myself in Leipsic church- 
yard, that at least every year on St. John’s day you might visit the 
figure of St. John and my grave. What do you think ?” 

To celebrate his recovery, Rath Moritz gave a great party, at 
which all the Frankfart friends assembled. In a little while, how- 
ever, another illness camo to lay the poet low; and, worse than all, 
there came the news from Leipsic that Kathchon was engaged to 
Dr. Kanne, whom Goethe had introduced to her. This for ever decided 
his restlessness about her. Here is a letter from him. 

«My dear, my beloved friend,— 

A dream last night has reminded mo that I owe you an answer. 
Not that I had entirely forgotten it,—not that I never think of you : 
no, my dear friend, every day says something to me of you and of 
my faults, But it is strange, and it is an experience which perhaps 
you also know, the remembrance of the absent, though not extin- 
guished by time, is veiled. The distractions of our life, acquaintance 
with new objects, in short, every change in our circumstances, do to 
our hearts what smoke and dirt do to a picture,—they make the 
delicate touches quite undiscernible, and in such a way that one does 
not know how it comes to pass. A thousand things remind me of 
you; I see your image a thousand times, but as faintly, and often 
with as little emotion, as if I thought of some one quite strange to 
me ; it often occurs to me that I owe you an answer, without my 
feeling the slightest impulse to write to you. Now, when I read 
your kind letter, which is already some months old, and see your 
friendship and your solicitude for one so unworthy, I am shocked at 
myself, and for the first time feel what a change has taken place in 
my heart, that I can be without joy at that which formerly would 
have lifted me up to heaven. Forgive me this! Can one blame 
an unfortunate men because he is unable to rejoice? My wretchcd~ 
ness has made me dead to the good which still remains tome. My 
body ia restored, but my mind is still uncured. I am in dull, in- 
ftctive repose; that is not happiness. And in this quietude my 

_ imagination is eo stagnant, that I can no longer picture to myself 
what was once dearest to me. It is only in « dream that my heart 
often appears to me as it is,—only a dream is capable of recalling to 
me the sweet images, of so recalling them as to reanimate my feel- 
ings ; I have already told you that you are indebted to a dream for 
this letter. I saw you, I was with you; how it was, is too strange 
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for me to relate to you. In one word, you were married. Is that 
tras? I took up your kind letter, and it agrees with the time; if 
it is true, O may that be the beginning of your happiness | 

«When I think of this disinterestedly, how does it rejoice me to 
know that you, my best friend, you, before every other who envied 
you and fancied herseif better than you, are in the arms of a worthy 
husband ; to know that you are happy, and freed from every annoy- 
ance to which s single state, and especially your single state, was 
exposed! I thank my dream that it has vividly depicted your hap- 
piness to me, and the happiness of your husband, and his reward for 
having made you happy. Obtain me his friendship in virtue of your 
being my friend, for you must have all things in common, even 
inclading friends. If I may believe my dream we shall see each 
other again, but I hope not so very quickly, and for my part I shall 
try to defor ite fulfilment. If, indeed, a man can undertake anything 
in opposition to destiny. Formerly I wrote to you somewhat enig- 
matically about what was to become of me. NowI may say moro 
plainlysthat I am about to change my place of residence, and move 
farther from you. Nothing will any more remind me of Leipsic, 
except, perhaps, a restless dream ; no friend who comes from thence ; 
uo letter. And yet I perceive that this will be no help to mo. 
Patience, time, and distance will do that which nothing else can do; 
they will annihilate every unpleasant impression, and give us back 
our friendship, with contentment, with life, so that after a serios of 
years we may see each other again with altogether different eyes, but 
with the same heart, Within a quarter of a year you shall have 
another letter from me, which will tell you of my destination and 
the time of my departure, and which can once more say to super- 
flaity what I have already said a thousand times. I entreat yon not 
to answer me any more; if you have anything more to say to me, 
let me know it through a friend. That is melancholy entreaty, my 
best! you, the only one of all her sex, whom I cannot call friend, for 
that is an insignificant title compared with what I feel. I wish not 
to see your writing again, just as I wish not to hear your voice; it 
is painfol enough for me that my dreams are so busy. You shall 
have one more letter ; that promise I will sacrodly keep, and so pay 
a part of my debts; the rest you must forgive me.” 

To round off this story, the following extract may be given from 
the last letter which has been preserved of those ho wrote to her. 
It is dated Frankfort, January 1770. 

“ That I live peacefully is all that I can say to you of myself, and 
vigorously, and healthily, and industrionsly, for I have no woman in 
my head. Horn and I are still good frionds, but, no it happons in the 
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world, ho has his thoughts and ways, and I have mythoughts andwayr, 
and so a week passes and we scarcely see each other once. But, cvory- 
thing considered, I am at last tired of Frankfort, and at the end of 
March I shall leave it. I must not yet go to you, I perceive ; for if I 
came at Easter you could not be married. And Kathchen Schinkopf I 
will not see again, if I am not to see her otherwise than so. At tho 
end of March, therefore, I go to Strasburg ; if yon care to know that, 
as I believe you do. Will yon write to me to Strasburg also? You 
will play me no trick. For, Kathchen Schénkopf, now I know per- 
foctly that a letter from you is as dear to me as from any hand in 
the world. You were always a sweot girl and will be a sweet woman. 
And I, I shall remain Goethe. You know what that means, If I 
name my name, I name my whole self, and you know that so long as 
I have known you I have lived only as part of you.” 

So fall away the young blossoms of love which have not the forco 
to ripen into fruit. ‘ The most loveablo heart,” he writes to Kith- 
chen, with s certain bit of humonr, “is that which loves the must 
readily ; but that which easily loves also easily forgets.” It was his 
case ; he could not be happy without some one to love; but his 
mobile nature soon dried the tears wrang from hin by her loss. 

Turning onco more to his domestic condition, we find him in cold, 
unpleasant relations with his father, who had almost excited tho 
hatrod of his other child, Cornelia, by the stern, pedantic, pedagogic 
way in which he treated her. The old man continued to busy him- 
self with writing his travels in Italy, and with instructing his 
daughter. She, who was of a restless, excitable, almost morbid dis- 
position, secretly rebelled against his tyranny, and made her brother 
the confidant of all her griefs. The poor mother had a terrible timo 
of it, trying to pacify the children, and to stand between them and 
their father. 

Very noticoable is one detail recorded by him. He had fallen ill 
again ; this time with a stomach disorder, which no therapeutic troat- 
ment in the power of Frankfort medicine scemed to mitigate. Tho 
family physician was one of those duped dupers who still clung to 
tho great promises of Alchemy. It was whispered that he had in his 
possession a marvellous panacea, which was only to be employed in 
times of greatest: need, and of which, indeed, no one dared openly 
speak. Frau Aja, trembling for her son, besought him to employ 
this mysterious salt. He consented. ‘The patient recovered, and 
bolief in the physician’s skill became more complete. Not only was 
the poet thus restored once more to health, he was also thereby lod 
to the study of Alchemy, and, as he narrates, employed himself in 
rosearchos after the “virgin earth.” In tho little study of that 
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house in the Hirech-grdbon, he collected his glasses and retorts, and 
following the directions of authorities, sought, for a time, to pene- 
trate the mystery which then seemed so penetrable. It is charac- 
teristic of his ardent curiosity and volatility thet he should have now 
devoted the long hours of study to works such as Welling’s Opus 
Mago-cabbalisticum et Theosophicum, and the unintelligible mystifi- 
cations and diatribes of Paracelsus. He also tried Van Helmont (an 
interesting though fantastic writer), Basil Valentine, and other Al- 
chemists. These, however, must quickly have been laidaside. They 
were replaced by the “Compendium” and the “ Aphorisms” of 
Boerhaave, who at that period filled Europe with the sound of his 
name.* Goethe’s stndies of these writings were valuable ss prepara- 
tious for Faust ; and were not without influonce on his subsequent 
career in science. 

Renewed intercourse with Fraulein yon Klettenberg, together with 
much theological and philosophical reading, brought Religion into 
prominence in his thoughts. He has given a sketch of the sort of 
Neoplatonic Christianity into which his thoughts moulded them. 
selves but as this sketch was written so very many years after the 
period to which it relates, one cannot well accept its authenticity. 
For biographic purposes it is enough to indicate that, besides these 
Alchemic studies, Religion rose also into scrious importance. Poetry 
seemed quite to have deserted him, although he still occasionally 
touched up his two plays. In a letter he humorously exposes the 
worthlessness of the Bardenpoesic, then in fashion among versifiors, 
who tried to be patriotic and Tyrtwan by huddling together golden 
helmets, flashing swords, the tramp of horses, and when the verse 
went lame for want of a syllable, supplying an Oh! or Ha! “ Make 
me feel,” he says, “what I have not yet felt,—make me think what 
I havo not yet thought, then 1 will praise you. But shrieka and 
noise will never supply the place of pathos.” 

Paoli, the Corsican Patriot, passed through Frankfurt at this time, 
and Goethe ssw him in the house of Bethmann, the rich merchant ; 
but, with this exception, Frankfurt presented nothing remarkable tc 
him, and he was impatient to escape from it. His health was suffi- 
ciently restored for his father to hope that now Jurisprudence could 
be studied with some success; and Strasburg was the university 
sclocted for that purpose. 

* So little can contemporary verdicts settle an author’a position, that Boerhaave, 
whote “Institutions” were th ‘worthy of » Commentary in seven quartoa by 
Sheen al, and whee “Apia ere oranda into five quartos by the 
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CHAPTER V. 


STRASBURG. 


He reached Strasburg on the 2nd April, 1770. He was now turned 
twenty, and s more magnificent youth never, perhaps, enterod the 
Strasburg gates. Long before celebrity had fixod all eyos upon him 
he was likened to an Apollo; and once, when he entered a dining- 
room, people laid down thcir knives and forks to stare at the beouti- 
ful youth. Pictures and busts, even whon most resembling, give but 
a feeble indication of that which was most striking in his appeurance ; 
they give the form of foatures, but not the play of foatures ; nor aro 
they very accurate aa to the form. His features were large and 
liberally cut, as in the fine sweeping lines of Greek art. The brow 
was lofty and massive, and from beneath it shone large lustrous brown 
eyes of marvellous beauty, their pupils being of almost uncxampled 
size, The slightly aquiline nose was large, and well cut. The mouth 
was full, with a short, arched upper lip, very sensitive and expressive. 
The chin and jaw boldly proportioned; and the head rested on a 
handsome and muscular neck. 

Tn stature he was rather above the middle size ; but although not 
really tall, he had the aspect of a tall man, and is usually so doscribod, 
because his presence was very imposing.* His frame was strong, 
muscular, yet sensitive. Dante says this contrast is in the nature 
of things, for— 

* Quanta Is cosa ® pid parfetta, 
‘Pid senta ‘1 bene, ¢ coal ls doglienzs.”” 
Excelling in all active sports, he was almost a barometer in sensi- 
tiveness to atmospheric influences. 7 

Such, externally, was the youth who descended at the hotel zum 
Qeiat, in Stresburg, this 2nd April, and who, ridding himself of the 
dust and ernut of s long imprisonment in the Diligenco, sallied forth 
to gaze at the famous Cathedral, which made a wonderful impression 
on him as he came up to it through the narrow streets. The Stras- 

© Rauoh, the soulptor, who made the well-known atatuetio of Govtho, explained 
this to me sa owing to his large bust and erect carriage. 

r 
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burg Cathedral not inaptly serves aa the symbol of his early German 
tendencies ; and its glorious tower is always connected, in my mind, 
with the brief but ardent endeavours of his Hellenic nature to throw 
itself into the old German world. German his spirit was not, but 
we shall see him, under the shadow of this tower, for a moment in- 
spired with true German enthusiasm. 

His lodgings secured—No. 80, on tke south side of the Fish- 
market—he delivered his letters of introduction, and arranged to 
dine ata table @héte kept by two maiden ladies, named Lauth, in the 
Kriimergasse, No. 18. The guesta here were about ten in number, 
mostly medical. Their president was Dr. Salzmann, a clean old 
bachelor of eight and forty, scrupulous in his stockings, immaculate 
sg to his shoos and buckles, with hat under his arm, end scarcely 
ever on his head—a neat, dapper, old gentleman, well instructed, 
and greatly liked by the post, to whom he gave excellent advice, and 
for whom he found a valuable repetent.* In spite of the services of 
this excellent repetent, jurisprudence wearied him considerably, ac- 
cording to his account; at first, however, he seems to have taken to 
it with some pleasure, as wo learn by a letter, in which he tells 
Frinulein von Klettenberg a different story :— Jurisprudonce begins 
to please me very much. Thus it is with all things ss with Merse- 
‘burg beer: the first time we shudder at it, and having drank it for 
a woek, we cannot do without it.” The study of jurisprudence, at 
any rate, did not absorb him. Scholl has published a notebook kopt 
during this period, which roveals an astonishing activity in desultory 
research.t When we remember that the society at his table Phdte 
was principally of medical studonts, we aro prepared to find him 
eagerly throwing himsclf into the study of anatomy and chemistry. 
He attended Lobstein’s lectures on Anatomy, Ehrmann’s clinical 
lectures, with those of his son on midwifery, and Spielman’s on 
chemistry. Electricity occupied him, Franklin’s great discovery 
having brought that subject into prominonce. No less than nino 
works on electricity are sct down in the notcbook to be studied. We 
also see from this notcbock that chromatic subjects bogin to attract 
him—the future antagonist of Newton was proluding in tho scienco. 
Alchomy still fascinated him ; and he wrote to Fraulein von Klctton- 
berg, assuring her that these mystical studies wore his secret iis- 


* The medical student will best understand what = repetent is, if ihe word be 
beiceoperrgmnd regi the university student, Ff the mont be translated & coark. The 


repetent studunta by an orawination, and also by repuuting and explaining 
Dina t the professur has in the lecture hall. baat 
+ Briefe und Aufisise von Goethe. ben von ADOLP Bani. In thin, 


asin his other vahmblo work, Scholl in not. content simply to nad - 
ian, Dut caadahos them by lds owa earch, noneot ad iit aa 
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tresses. With such a direction of his thoughts, and the influence of 
this pure, pious women still operating upon him, we can imagine the 
disgust which followed his study of the Systéme do la Nature, thon 
making 80 great # noise in the world. This dead and dull expo- 
sition of an atheism aa suporficial as it was dull, must have been 
everyway revolting to him: irritating to his piety, and unsatisfying 
to his reason. ‘Voltaire’s wit and Rousseau’s sarcasms he could copy 
into his notebook, especially when they pointed in the direction of 
tolerance ; but he who could read Baylo, Voltaire, and Rousseau with 
delight, turned from the Syst2me de la Nature with scorn ; especially 
at a time when wo find him taking the sacrament, and trying to keep 
mp an acquaintance with the pious families to which Friulein von 
Klettenberg had introduced him. I say trying, because even his 
goodwill could not Jong withstand their dulness and narrowness; he 
waa forced to give them up, and confessed ao much to his friend. 

Shortly aftar his arrival in Strasburg, namely in May 1770, an 
event occurred which agitated the town, and gave him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, for the first time, Raphael’s cartoons. Maric An- 
toinette, the dauphiness of France elect, was to pass through on hor 
way to Paris. On small island on the Rhine a building was erected 
for her reception ; and this was adorned with tapestries worked after 
the cartoons. These tapestries roused his enthusiasm; but he was 
shocked to find that they wero placed in the side chambers, while 
the chief salon was hung with tapestries worked after pictarcs by 
modern French artists. That Raphaol should thus be thrown intoa 
subordinate position was less exasperating to him than the subjects 
chosen from the modern artists. ‘These pictures were the history 
of Jason, Medea, and Crensa—consequently, a story of a most 
wretched marriage. To tho loft of the throne was seen the bride 
struggling against a horrible death, surrounded by persons full of 
sympathetic grief; to the right stood the father, horror-struck at 
the murdered babes at his feet ; whilst the fury, in ber dragon car, 
drove through the air.” 

All the ideas which ho had learned from Oeser were outraged by 
this seloction. He did not quarrel so much with the arrangement 
which placed Christ and the Apostles in side chambers, since he had 
thereby been enabled to onjoy the sight of them. ‘“ But a blunder 
like that of the grand saloon put mo altogether ont of my self- 
possession, and with loud and vehemont cries 1 callod to my com- 
rades to witnoss the insult against fecling and taste. ‘What!’ I 
exclaimed, regardless of bystandors, ‘can thoy so thoughtlesaly 
Placo before the cyes of a young queen, on her first actting foot in 
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her dominions, the representation of the most horrible marriage 
perhaps that ever was consummated! Is there among the architecta 
and decorators no one man who understands that pictures represent 
eonething—that they work upon the mind and feelings—that-they 
produce impressions and excite forebodings? It is ss if they had 
sent a ghastly spectre to meet this lovely, and as we hear most 
joyous, lady at the very frontiors!”” To him, indeed, pictures 
meant something ; they were realities to him, because he had the 
true artistic nature. But to the French architects, as to the Stras- 
burg officials, pictures were pictures—ornaments betokening moro 
or less luxury and taste, flattering the eye, but never touching tho 
soul. 

Goethe was right ; and omen-lovers afterwards read in that picture 
tho dark foreshadowing of her destiny, But no one then could have 
foreseen that her future career would be less triumphant than her 
journey from Vienna to Paris. That smiling, happy, lovely princess 
of fifteen, whose grace and beauty extort expressions of admiration 
from every beholder, as she wends her way along roads lined with 
the jibilant peasantry leaving their fields to gaze upon her, through 
streets strewn with nosegays, through triumphal archos, and rows of 
maidens garlanded, awaiting her arrival to offer her spring-flowers 
as symbole—can her joy be for a moment dashed by a pictured 
sorrow? Can omens have a dark significance to her ? 

‘I still vividly remember,” says Goethe, “the beauteous and lofty 
mie, as charming as it was dignified, of the young princess. Plainly 
visible in her carriage, she seemed to be jesting with her female at- 
tendents respecting the throng which poured forth to meet her 
train.” Scarcely had the news of her happy arrival in the capital 
reached them, than it was followed by the intelligence of the ao- 
cident which had disturbed the fostivities of her marriage. Goethe’s 
thoughts naturally recurred to the ominous pictures: a nature less 
superstitions would not have been entirely ummoved by such a 
coincidence. 

‘The excitement over, the Strasburgers fell into their accustomed 
tranquillity. ° The mighty stream of courily magnificence had now 
flowed by, and left me no other longing than that for the tapostries 
of Raphael, which I could have contemplated and worshipped every 
hour, Luckily my earnest desires succeeded in interesting several 
persons of consequences, so that the tapestries were not taken down 
till the very last moment.” 

The reostablished quiet left him timo for studies again. Ina letter 
of this date, he intimates that he is “so improved in knowledge of 
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Greek as almost to read Homer without a translation. Iams week 
alder ; that you know says 8 great deal with me, not because I do 
much, but many things.” Among these many things, we must note 
his ardent search through mystical metaphysical writings for tho 
material on which his insatiable appetite could feed. Strange reve- 
lations in this direction are afforded by his Note-book. On one page 
there is a passage from Thomas &@ Kempis, followed by a liat of mys- 
tical works to be read; on another page, sarcastic sentences from 
Rousseau and Voltaire ; on a third « reference to Taulor. The book 
contains an anglysis of the Phadon of Moses Mendelssohn, con- 
trasted with that of Plato; and a defonco of Giordano Brano ageinst 
the criticism of Bayle. 

Apropos of Brano, one may remark the carly tendency of Goothe’s 
mind towards Nature-worship. Tacitus, indeed, noticed the ten- 
dency as national.* The scene in Frankfurt, whore the boy-priest 
erected his Paxtheistic altar, will help to explain the interest he 
must have felt in the glimpse Bayle gave him of the great Pantheist 
of the sixteenth century—the brilliant and luckless Bruno, who after 
teaching the heresy of Copernicus at Rome and Oxford, after com- 
bating Aristotle and gaining the friendship of Sir Philip Sidney, was 
publicly burnt on the 17th Febroary, 1600, in the presence of the 
Roman crowd: expiating thus the crime of teaching that the earth 
moved, when the Church declared it to be stable. A twofold interest 
attached itself to the namo of Bruno. He was a martyr of Philo- 
sophy, and his works were rare ; everyone sbused him, few had read 
him. He was almost as much hated as Spinoza, and scarcely anyono 
knew the writings they reviled. The rarity of Brono’s works mado 
them objects of bibliopolic luxury; some were among the black 
swans of literature. The Spaccio had been sold for thirty pounds in 
England, and three hundred florins in Holland, Hamann, whom 
Herder and Goethe ardently admired, searched Italy and Germany 
for the De la Causa and Del Infinito in vain. Forbidden fruit is 
tempting ; but when the fruit is rare, as well as forbidden, the at- 
traction is irresistible.* Pantheism, which captivates poetical minds, 
has a poetical grandeur in the form given to it by Bruno which would 
have allured Goothe had his tendencies not already lain in that direc. 
tion. To preach that doctrine Bruno becamo a homeless wanderer, 


collected by A. i Gi 
oo 1890. ‘But I do not observe that, now thoy are 
‘themselves enough in Brano to read them 5 yor soem, any pevene 
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and his wanderings ended in martyrdom. Nothing could shake his 
faith; as he loftily says, “con questa filozofia Vanima mi s’aggran- 
disce © mi si magnifica Pintelletto.” 

Goetho’s notes on Bayle’s criticism may be given here, as illus- 
trating his metaphysical opinions and his mastery of French compo. 
sition. We can be certain of tho authenticity of the French: in 
spite of inaccuracies and inclegancics, it is fluent and expressive, and 
gives one the idea of greater conversational command of the language 
than he reports of himeclf. 

“Je no suis pas du sentiment de M. Baylo a Végard de Jor. 
Brunus, et je no trouve ni @impiété ni d’absurdité dans les passages 
qv’il cite, quoique d’ailleurs jo no prétende pas d’excuser cet homme 
paradoxe. ‘L/nno, Vinfinito, lo ente @ quello ch’ é in tutto, e per 
tutto anzi @ Pistezzo ubique. E che cosse la infinita dimenzione per 
non ossere megnitudine coincide coll’ individuo, come Ja infinita 
moltitudino, per non esser numero coincide coll’ units.’ Giord. Brun. 
Epist, Ded, del Pratt. de la Causa Priacipio et Uno* 

“Ce passage méritcroit unc explication et une recherche plus phi- 
Tosoplaiques que le disc. de M. Bayle. Il est plus facile de prononcor 
un passage obscur ct contrairo a nos notions que de Je déchifirer, et 
que de suivre les idées d’un grand homme. 1 est de mémo du pas- 
sage oi il plaisante sur une idée de Brunus, quo je n’applaudis pas 
entiérement, si peu que les précédentes, mais que je crois da moins 
profondes et peut-étre fécondes ponr un observatour judicieux. 
Notoz, je vous prie, de B. une absnrdité: il dit que ce n’est point 
Vétro qui fait qu’il y a beaucoup de choses, mais que cette multitude 
consiste dans ce qui parcit sur la superfice de la substance.” 

In the same Note-book there is a remarkable comment on a chapter 
in Fabricius (Bibliog. Antig.) which Goetho has written in Latin, and 
which may be thus rendered: “To discuss God apart from Naturo 
is both difficult and perilous ; it is as if wo separated the soul from 
the body. We know the soul only through the medium of the body, 
and God only through Nature. Hence the absurdity, as it appears 
to me, of accusing those of absurdity who philosophically havo united 
God with the world. For everything which exists, necessarily per- 
tains to the essence of God, because God is the one Being whoso 
existence inclades all things. Nor doos the Holy Scripture contra- 
dict. this, although we differently interpret its dogmns each according 

eu : x ‘ates reas 
the samc ots indts etaneion ne betog magatede eoineidea Sts the ates, 
dual 25 infinite multitude ‘beosnse it is not number coincides with unity.” Tho 
Bausc, eee tyr a a copied ‘istesso and cost. Beo 
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to his views. All antiquity thought in the samo way ; on unanimity 
which to me has great significance. To me tho judgment of so 
many men speaks highly for the rationality of the doctrine of emana- 
tion; though I am of no sect, and grieve much that Spinoza ahould 
have coupled this pure doctrine with his detestable errors.” * 
This referenco to Spinoza, whom he subsoquently roverenced aa 
one of his best teachers, is easily explicable when we reflect that 
he thon knew no more of Spinoza than could be gathered from 
Bayle. 

‘Time was not all consumed by these studies, multifarious as they 
wore. Lively Strasburg had its amusements, and Goethe joined his 
friond Salzmann in many a pleasant party. The various pleasuro 
grounds and public gardens woro always crowded with promenaders, 
and there the mixturo of the old national costume with modern 
fashions gavo charming variety to tho scene, and made the protty 
woren still moro attractive, 

Ho found himeelf in the presence of two sharply-defined nation- 
alitios. Alsatia, aud especially Strasburg, although belonging to 
France, still preserved its old German character. Hight hundred years 
of national life were not to be set asido at once, when it ploased tho 
powers, at the peace of Westphalia, to say that Alsatia should be 
French, Until the middle of tho eighteenth century the old German 
speech, costume, and manners wero so dominant, that « Frankfurter, 
or a Mainzer, found himself at onco at home there. But just beforo 
the outbreak of tho French Revolution the gradual influx of officials 
brought about a sort of fashion in Fronch costume. Milliners, fri- 
seurs, and dancing masters had done their best, or their worst, to 
“polish” society, But the surface was rough, and did not take 
Kindly to this polishing. Side by side with tho French employé, there 
waa tho old German professor, who obstinately doclined to acquire 
more of the forcigners’ language than sufficed for daily neods and 
household matters ; for tho rest he kept sturdily Teutonic. Evon in 

"cE gibjoin the osiginal, ne tha readar ms not bo displossed to seg 0, specimen 


of Goat's Latin composition: Geperatim Deo, et nature rerum i 
tie ot peiplomam ext ‘eodem modo quam ai de corpors et anima sajunctim cogi- 
‘Animam nonzisi 


partinare et omnis 

Prehendat. Nec Sacer Codex nostre sontentim , onjus tamen dicta ab 
Snoquoque in sententiam. euam y Oatlenter Sorin, “Omnis antiguitatis 
q fait sententim, cui quam maltum tribuo. ‘Testimonio enim mihi 
ent vieoeum tantoran sententia recte rationi quam convenientissimam imam faisee Sys 

tema cmanativam, licet nulli subscribere velim geste, valdeque doleam Spinosis- 

mum, teterrimis erroribus ox codem fonte manantibus, doctrint huic puriaaime ini- 
quisthuum fretrom ustum eate- 
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costume the imitation was mainly confined to the upper classes.* 
Goethe describes the maidens of the bourgecisie still wearing their 
hair in one long plait, falling behind, and their petticoats of pic- 
turesque but perilous brevity. 

Salzmann introduced him to several families, and thas more than 
by all his advice helped to soften down the exuberant expression of 
animal spirits which very often sinned against quiet conventionalities ; 
for by inducing him to frequent society, it forced him to learn that 
demeanour which society imperatively demands. In Wilhelm Mois. 
ter great stress is laid upon the culture necossary to fit » man of 
genins for society ; and one of the great motives advanced for the 
pursuance of a theatrical career is the facility it affords a man of 
gaining address. 

An excitable impetuous youth, ambitious of shining in society, yet 
painfully conscious of the unsuitableness of his previous training for’ 
the attainment of that quietness deemed so necessary, would require 
to attend to every trifle which might affect his deportment, Thus, 
although he had magnificent hair, he allowed the hairdresser to tie it 
up im a bag, and affix a false queue. This obliged him to remain 
propped up powdered, from an early hour of the morning, and also 
to keep from overheating himself and from violent gestures, lest he 
should betray the false ornament, “This restraint contributed much 
towards making me for « time more gentle and polite in my bearing ; 
and I got accustomed to shoes and stockings, and to carrying my hat 
under my arm; I did not, however, neglect wearing fine under- 
stockings as a protection against the Rhine gnats.” ‘To these qua- 
liftcations as a cavalier, he added those of an excellent swordsman 
and rider. With his fellow-students he had abundant exercise in the 
use of the rapier; and prompted, I presume, by his restless desire 
to do all that his friends did, he began to learn the violoncello! 

His circle of friends widened ; and even that of his fellow-boardora 
in the Krimergasse increased. Among the latter, two doservo 
special mention—Jung Stilling and Franz Lerse, Stilling hes pro- 
served an account of their first meeting.t About twenty wore as- 
sembled at dinner, when a young man entered the room in high 
spirits, whose large clear eyes, splendid brow, and beautifully 
proportioned fignre, irresistibly drew the attention of Troost and 
Stilling. The former remarked, “ That must be an extraordinary 
man!” §tilling assented ; but feared lest they might be aomewhat 
annoyed by him, he looked such a wild rollicking fellow. Meanwhile 
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they learned that this student, whose unconstrained frecdom and 
dplomb made them draw under their shells, was named Herr Gootho. 
Dinner proceeded. Goethe, who sat opposite Stilling, had com- 
pletely the lead in conversation, without once seeking it. At length 
one of the company began quizzing the wig of poor Stilling ; and the 
fan was relished by all except Troost, Salamann, and one who, indig- 
nantly reproving them for making game of 80 inoffensive a person, 
silenced the ridicule immediately; this was none other than the 
large-eyed student whose appearance had excited Stilling’s uneasi- 
ness, The friendship thus begun, was continued by the sympathy 
and tender affectionateness Goethe always displayed towards tho 
simple, earnest, and unfriended thinker, whose deep religions convic- 
tions, and trusting child-like nature, singolarly interested hin. 
Goethe was never tired of listening to the story of his life. In- 
atinetively he sought on all sides to penetrate the mysteries of hu- 
manity, and, by probing every man’s experionce, to meke it his own. 
Here was 8 poor charcoal-burner, who from tailoring had passed to 
keeping a school; that failing, he had resomed his needle; and 
having joined a religions sect, had, in silent communion with his own 
soul, gained for himself « sort of culture which reised him above the 
ordinary height of men :—what was there in his life or opinions to 
captivate the riotous, sceptical, prosperous atudent? There was 
carnestners—there was genuineness. Goothe was eminently qualified 
to become the friend of one who held opposite convictions to his own, 
for his tolerance was large and genuine, and he respected every real 
conviction. Sympathising with Stilling, listening to him, and dex- 
terously avoiding any interference with his religious faith, he was not 
only enabled to be his friend, but also to learn quietly and surely the 
inner nature of such men. 

Franz Lerse attracted him by different qualities: upright manli- 
neas, scrupulous orderliness, dry humour, and a talent for reconciling 
antagonists. As » memorial of their friendship his name is given to 
the gallant fellow in Gotz von Berlichingen, who knows how to subor- 
dinate himself with dignity, 

Salzmann had some years before founded « sort of club, or, aa 
Stilling calla it, Gesellschaft der echonen Wissenschaften, the objoct 
of which was to join a book society with a debating club. In 17684 
this club had among its members no less a person that O. F. Miiller, 
‘the renowned helminthologist ; and now in 1770-1 it numbered, 
among others, Goethe, Lerse, Jung Stilling, Lenz, Weyland, and, as 
8 guest, was honoured by the presence of Herder, who was then 
writing his work on the Origin of Languaye. 
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Generally spoaking, Goethe is so liberal in information about his 
friends and contemporaries, and so sparing of precise indications of hia 
own condition, that wo are left in tho dark respecting much that would 
‘be welcome knowledge. There ia one thing mentioned by him which 
is very significant: although his health was sufficiontly established for 
ordinary purposes, he still suffered from great irritability. Loud 
sounds wore disagreeable to him ; diseased objects aroused loathing 
and horror, And he was especially troubled with giddiness, which 
came over him whenever ho looked down from a height. All those 
infirmities he resolved to conquor, and that somewhat violently, In 
the ovening when they beat tho tattoo, he went close to the droms, 
though the powerful rolling and beating of so many seemed enough 
to make his heart burst in his bosom. Alono he asconded tho 
highest pinnaclo of the cathedral, and sat in what is callod the neck, 
under the crown, for a quarter of an hour before venturing to step 
ont again into the open air, Standing on a platform, scarcely an ell 
square, he saw before him a boundless prospect, the church and tho 
supports of his standing place being concealed by the ornamonts. 
He fglt exactly as if carried up in a balloon. These painfnl sensa- 
tions he repeated until they became quite indifferent ; he subse- 
quently derived great advantage from this conquest, in mountainous 
excursions and geological studies. Anatomy was also of double 
value, as it taught him to tolerate the most repulsive sights while 
satisfying his thirst for knowledge. He succoeded so well, that no 
hideous sight could disturb his sclf-possession. He also sought to 
steol himself against the terrors of imagination, The awful and 
shuddering impressions of darkness in churchyards, solitary places, 
churches and chapels by night, he contrived to render indifferent— 
80 much go, that when a desire came over him to recall in such scenos 
the pleasing shudder of youth, he could scarcely succeed even by tho 
strangest and most terrific images. 

Two love poems, written during this year—Stirbé der Fuchs so 
gilt der Balg, and Blinde Kuh—put us on the scent of flirtations, 
He is silent respecting Dorilis and Theresa in his antobiography ; 
and in ordinary cases a biographer would accept that silence, with- 
out drawing any conclusion from the poems. No one hereafter will 
think of identifying tho Claribels, Issbels, and Madelines, with young 
ladies whom our poets met in society, and who led captive their 
inconstant hearta. With Goethe it is otherwise. All his poomr 
grow ont of occasions: they sre flowers of which circumstance ia tho 
earth. Utterances of rcal feelings to roal boings, they aro unlike all 
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coquettings with imaginary beauties. His poems are evidences.* 
Unhappily, the bare fact in this instance is all we can discover. 

One flirtation, however, was not so easily offaced. From childhood 
his strange didactic father had instructed him and his sister in 
dancing, a task which seems rather ludicrous as we picture to our- 
selves tho cold, formal, rigorous old Frankfurter. He was perfectly 
unconscious of any incongruity. With the utmost gravity he drilled 
them into a minnet, playing to them on the flageolot. Goetho’s 
dancing had been for sometime neglected, and when ho stood up to 
a minuet once at Leipzig, he got through it so awkwardly as to 
draw upon himself tho suspicion of having done so to prevent boing 
invited again. 

A handsome youth unable to dance was an anomaly in Strasburg. 
Not a Sunday evening passed without the pleasure gardous being 
crowded with gay dancers ; galas froquently enlivened the week ; and 
the merry Alsatians, thon as now, seldom met but they commenced 
spinning round in the waltz. Into these gardons, amidst theso 
waltzers, Goethe constantly went—yet could not waltz. Hoe resolved 
at length to learn. A friond recommended him to s dancing-master 
of repute, who soon pronounced himself gratified with tho pro- 
gress mado, 

This master, a dry, procise, but amiable Frenchman, had two 
daughters, who assisted him at his lessons, acting both as partners 
and correctors. Two pretty girls, both under twenty, charming 
with Fronch vivacity and coquctry, could not fail to interest tho 
young poet; nor could tho graceful, handsome youth fail to create 
au impression on two girls whose lives wero somewhat lonesome. 
Symptoms of this interest very soon showed thomrelves. Tho mix- 
fortune was that the stato of their foclings made what dramatists call 
“a situation.” Goethe’s hoart inclined towards Emilia, who loved 
another ; while that of Lucinda, the elder sister, was bestowed upon 
him. Emilia was afraid to trust horsolf too much with him; but 
Lncinds was always at hand, ready to waltz with him, to protract his 
lesson, or to show him little attentions. There were not many 
pupils; so that he often remained after his lesson to chat away tho 
time, or to read aloud to them s romance: dangerous moments ! 

He saw how things stood, yet puzzled himself about tho reservo 
of the younger sister. The cause of it came out at last. One even- 
ing, after the dance was over, Lucinda detained him in the dancing- 

* I find Vicholf insisting on « similar clue: he om and Theresa 
{grobobly one and ths 2 imine pore) £0 be seal pereoua, Feed That Goethe Kaew them 


tt th Salxmann. Mr. Demmilor argues with some force that Doris can be nono 
other than Froderika,—of whom more Anon. 
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room, telling him that her sister was in the sitting-room with a 
fortune-teller, who was disclosing the*condition of a lover to whom 
the girl’s heart was given, “Mine,” said Lucinda, “is free, and I 
moust get used to its being slighted.” 

He tried to parry this thrust by divers little complimenta; and, 
indiscreetly enough, advised her to try her own fate with the fortune- 
teller, offering to do the same himself. Lucinda did not like that 
tampering with fate, declaring that the disclosures of the oracle 
were too true to be made @ matter of spott. Probably this piqued 
him into a little more earnestness than he had shown, for ultimately 
he persuaded her to go into the sitting-room with him. They found 
Emilia much pleased with the information that she had received 
from the pythoness, who was highly flattered at the new devotee to 
her shrine. A handsome reward was promised her if she should 
disclose the truth, With the customary ceremonial she began to 
tell the fortune of the elder sister. She hesitated. ‘Oh, I see,” 
said Emilia, “ that you have something unpleasant to tell.” Lucinda 
turned pale, but said, “Speak out; it will not cost me my life.” 
Thefortune-teller heaved a decp sigh, and proceeded with her dis- 
closures. Lucinda, she said, was in love; but her love waa not re- 
turned; another person standing in the way. And she went on 
with more in the same style. It is not difficult to imagine that the 
sybil should readily enough interpret the little drama which was 
then acting by the youth and two girls before her eyes. Lucinda 
showed evidence of distress; and the old woman endeavoured to 
givo a better turn to the affair by throwing out hopos of letters and 
money. “Letters,” ssid Lucinda, “‘I do not expect ; and money I 
do not want. If I love as you say, I have « right to be loved in 
return.” The fortune-teller shuffled the cards again ; but that only 
made matters worse; tho girl now appeared in the oracular vision 
in greater trouble, her lover at a greater distance. A third shuffle 
of the cards was still worse ; Lucinds burst into a passionate flood of 
tears, and rushed from the room. “ Follow her,” said Emilia, “and 
comfort her.” But he hesitated, not seeing whst comfort ho could 
well give, as ho could not sasure her of some return for her affection. 
“Let us go together,” he replied. Emilia doubted whether hor 
presence would do good; but she consented. Imcinda had locked 
herself in; and paying the old woman for her work, Goethe left 
the house. 

He had scarcely courage to revisit the sisters; but on the third 
day Emilia sent for him, and he received his lesson as neual, 
Lucinda, however, was absent; and when he asked for her, Emilia 
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told him that ahe was in bed, declaring that she should die. Sho 
had thrown out great reproaches against him for his ungrateful be- 
haviour, “And yet I do not know,” said he, “that I am guilty of 
having expressed any sort of affection for her. I know somebody 
who can bear me witness of that,” Emilia smiled. ‘I comprehend,” 
she said ; “ but if we are not careful we shall all find ourselves in a 
disastrous position. Forgive me if I say that you must not go on 
with your lessons. My father says that he is ashamed to take your 
money eny longer, unless you mean to pursue the art of dancing; 
since you know already whatis needed by a young man in the world.” 
© Do you tell me to avoid the house, Emilia?” he asked. ‘ Yea,” 
she said ; “ but not on my own acoount. When you had gone the other 
day, I bad the cards out for you; and the same answer was given 
thrice. You were surrounded by friends, and all sorts of good for- 
tune; but the ladies kept aloof from you; my poor sister stood 
farthest of all. One other constantly came near to you; but never 
close; for a third person, 8 man, always came between. I will con- 
foss that I thought I was myself this second lady ; and now you will 
understand my advice. I have promised myself to another, and 
until now I loved him more than any one. Yet your presence might 
become more dangerous to me than it has been; and then what a 
position would be yours between two sisters, one of whom you would 
have made miserable by your affection, and the other by your cold- 
ness.” She held out her hand and bade him farewell; she then lod 
him to the door; and in token that it was to be their last meeting, 
she threw herself upon his bosom and kissed him tenderly. Just as 
he had put his srms round her, a side door flew open, and her sister, 
in a light but decorous dressing gown, rushed in, crying, “ You 
shall not be the anly one to take leave of him!” Emilia released 
him, Imcinds took him in her arms, prossed hor black locks against 
hia cheeks ; remained thus for some time, and then drawing back 
looked him earnestly in the face. He took her hand, and tried to 
mauster some kind expressions to soothe her; but she turned away, 
walked passionately up and down the room, and thon threw herself 
in great agitation into a corner of the sofa. Emilia went up to her, 
but waa violently repulsed; and a scene ensnod, which had in it, 
says the principal performer, nothing really theatrical, although it 
could only be represented on the stage by an actor of sensibility, 
‘Lucinds poured forth reproaches against her sister. This,” said 
she, “is not the first heart beating for me that you have wheedled 
away. Was it not so with the one now betrothed to you, while I 
looked on and bore it? I, only, know the tears it cost me; and 
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now you would rob mo of this one. How many would you manage 
to keep at once? 1 am frank and casy-tempered, and all think they 
understand me et once, and may slight me, You are secret and 
quiet, and make people wonder at what may be concealed behind ; 
there is nothing there but a cold, selfish heart, sacrificing everything 
to itself” Emilia seated herself by her sister, and remained silent, 
while Lucinda, growing more excited, began to betray matters not 
quite proper for him to hear, Emilia made e sign to him to with- 
draw. But Lucinda canght the sound, sprang towards him, and 
thon remained lost in thought. ‘I know that I have lost you,” she 
said: “TI claim you no more ;—but neither shall you have him.” 
So saying, she grasped him wildly by the head, with her hands 
thrust among his hair, pressed her face to his, and kissed him re- 
peatedly on tho mouth. ‘“ Now fear my carse! Woo upon woe, 
for ever and ever, to her who for the first timo after me kisses these 
lips! Dare to sport with him now! Heaven hears my curse! And 
you, begone, begone while you may !” 

He hurried from the house never to return. Is not this narrative 
like a ene inanovol? The excited little Frenchwoman—the be- 
wildered poet—the old fortune-teller, and the dry old. dancing-master, 
faintly skotchod, in the background, are the sort of figuros # novelixt 
would delight in. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HERDER AND FREDERIKA. 


Ons thing very noticeablé in this Strasburg period is the thoroughly 
German culture it gave him. In those days culture was moutly clas- 
sical and French, Classical studies had never exercised much influ- 
once over him ; and, indeed, throughout his career, he approached 
antiquity more through Art than through the Greck and Roman 
writers. To the French, on tho other hand, he owed a great deal, 
both of direction and material. A revival of the old Gorman nation- 
ality was, however, actively agitated at this epoch. Klopstock, 
Lessing, Herder, Shakspeare, and Ossian wore the rivals opposed to 
Franco. A feeling of national prido gave its momentum tv this 
change in taste. Gothic art began to bo considerod the true art of 
modern times. 

At the tablo d’héte our friends, all German, not only banished the 
French language, but made a point of being in every way unliko the 
French, Fronch literature was ridiculed as affected, insincere, un- 
natural. The truth, homely strength, ond simplicity of the German 
character wore set against this literature of courtiers. Goothe had 
been dabbling in medisval studies, had beon awe-struck by the 
cathedral, had been inspired by Shakspeare, and had seon Lessing’s 
iconoclastic wit acattering the pretensions of French poetry. More-~ 
over, he had read the biography of @étz von Berlichingen, and the 
picture of that Titan in an ago of anarchy had so impressed itself 
upon him, that the conception of a dramatic reproduction of it had 
grown up in his mind, Faust also lay there asa germ. Tho legend 
of that wonder-worker especially attracted him, now that ho was in 
the condition into which youths so readily fall after a briof and un- 
satisfactory attempt to penetrate the mysteries of science. “ Like 
him, too, I had swept the circle of science, and had early learned its , 
vanity; like him I had trodden various paths, always returning un- 
satisfied.” The studies of alchcmy, medicine, jurisprudence, philo- 
Bophy, and theology, which had so long engaged him, must havo 
made him feel quite a personal interest in the old Faust legend. 

In such a mood the acquaintance with Herder was of great import- 
ance. Herdor was five years his senior, and had already created o 
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name for himself. He came to Strasburg with an eye-disease, which 
obliged him to remain there the whole winter, during the cure. 
Goethe, charmed with this new vigorous intellect, attended on him 
during the operation, and sat with him morning and evening during 
his convalescence, Hatening to the wisdom which fell from those lips, 
as 4 pupil listens to a much-loved master. Great waa the contrast 
between the two men, yet the difference did not separate them. 
Herder was decided, clear, pedagogic; knowing his own aims, and 
fond of communicating his ideas. Goethe Was sceptical and inquiring. 
Horder rude, sarcastic, and bitter; Goethe amiable and infinitely 
tolerant, The bitterness which repelled so many friends from Herder, 
could not repel Goethe : it was a peculiarity of his to be at all times 
able to learn from antagonistic natures; meeting them on the com- 
mon ground of sympathy, he avoided those subjects on which in- 
evitably they must clash, It is somewhat curious that although 
Herder took a great liking to his young friend, and was grateful for 
his kind attentions, he seems to have had little suspicion of his genius. 
The oply fragment we have of that period, which gives us a hint of 
his opinion, is in a letter to his bride, dated February 1772 : ‘ Goethe 
is really a good fellow, only somewhat light and sparrow-like,* for 
which I incessantly reproach him, He was almost the only one who 
visited me during my illness in Strasburg whom I saw with pleasure ; 
and I believe I influenced him in more ways than one to his advan- 
tage.” His own conceit may have stood between Goethe and him- 
self ; or he may have been too conscious of his young friend’s de- 
fects to think much of his genius. “ Herder, Herder,” Goethe writes 
to him from Strasburg, “be to me what you are. If I am destined 
to be your planet, so will I be, and willingly and truly, a friendly moon 
to your earth. But you must feel that I would rather be Mercury, 
the last, the smallest of the seven, to revolve with you about the 
sun, than the first of the five which turn round Saturn.”+ In one 
of the many inaccuracies of his Autobiography, he says, that he 
withheld from Herder his intention of writing “ Git” ; but there is 
& passage in Herder’s work on German Art, addressed to Goethe, 
which very plainly alludes to this intention. Such oversights are 
inevitable in retracing the minor details of the past, 

° : : 
wale ony mae tre an eat rs leaving the reador 
Tallnoat ef sparrows, others to tho sarialy of parrots wal ofbars is the Hbertiee 
character of sparrows, Whether Herder meant gay, volatile, forward, carcless, or 
amorous, I cannot decide, 
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‘There was indeed contrast enongh between the two, in age, cha- 
racter, intellect, and knowledge, to have prevented any very closc 
sympathy. Herder loved the abstract and ideal in men and things, 
and was for ever criticising and complaining of the individual, becanso 
it did not-realise his ideal standard. What Gervinus says of Herder’s 
relation to Lessing, namely, that he loved him when ho considered 
him as 8 whole, but could never cease plaguing him about details, 
holds good also of his relation to Goethe through life. Goethe had 
Kittle of that love of mankind in tho abstract, which to Herder, and 
so many others, seams the substitute for individual love,—which 
animates philanthropists who are sincere in their philanthropy, even 
when they are bad husbands, bad fathers, bad brothers, and bad 
friends. He had, instead of this, the most overflowing love for indi- 
vidual men. His concrete and affectionate nature was moro attracted 
to men than to abstractions. It is because many do not recognise 
this that they declaim against him for his “ indifference” to political 
matters, to history, and to many of the great questions which affect 
Humanity. 

Herder’s influence on Goethe was manifold, but mainly in the di- 
rection of poetry. He taught him to look at the Bible as a magni- 
ficent illustration of the truth that Poetry is the product of a national 
spirit, not tho privilege of a cultivated few. From the poetry of the 
Hebrew People he led him to other illustrations of national song ; 
and here Homer and Ossian were placed highest. It was at this 
time that Ossian made the tour of Europe, and everywhere met be- 
levers. Goethe was so delighted with the wild northern singer, 
thet he translated the song of ‘ Selma,” and afterwards incorporated 
it in Werther. Besides Shakspeare and Ossian, he also learned, 
through Herder, to appreciate the Vicar of Waleficld ; and the ex- 
quisite picture there painted, he was now to seo living in the parson- 
age of Frederika’s father. 

Upon the broad and lofty gallery of the Strasburg Cathedral he 
and his companions often met to salate the setting sun with brimming 
goblets of Rhine wine. Tho calm wide landscape strotched itself for 
miles before them, and they pointed out the several spots which 
memory endeared to each. One spot, abovo all others, has interest. 
fox us—Sesenheim, the home of Frederika. Of all the women who 
enjoyed the distinction of Goethe’s love, none seem to me 80 fasci- 
xfating as Frederika. Her idyllic presence is familiar to every lover 
of Gorman litorature, through the charming episode of the Axtobio- 
graphy, over which tho poot lingored with peculiar delight. The 
secretary is now living to whom this episode was dictated, and he 
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remembers vividly how much affected Goethe seemed to be as these 
foenes revisited memory ; walking up and down the room, with his 
hands behind him, he often stopped in his walk, and paused in the 
dictation ; then after a long silence, followed by a deep sigh, he con- 
tinued the narrative in a lower tone. 

Weyland, a fellow-boarder, had often spoken of a clergyman who 
with his wife and two amiable daughters, lived near Drusenheim, a 
village about sixteen miles from Strasburg. Early in October 1770, 
‘Weyland proposed to his friend to accompany him on a visit to the 
worthy pastor. It was agreed between them that Weyland should 
introduce him under the guise of s shabby theological student, His 
love of incognito often prompted him to auch disguises. In the 
present instance he borrowed some old clothes, and combed his hair 
in such a way that when Weyland saw him he burst out into a fit 
of laughter. They set forth in high glee. At Drusenheim they 
stopped, Weyland to make himself spruce, Goethe to rehearse his 
part. Riding across the meadows to Sesenheim, they left their 
horses at the inn, and walked leisurely towards the parsonage,—an 
old and*somewhat dilapidated farm-house, but very picturesque, and 
very still, They found pastor Brion at home, and were welcomod 
by him in a friendly manner. The rest of the family were in the 
fields. Weyland went after them, leaving Goethe to discuss parish 
interests with the pastor, who soon grew confidential. Presently 
the wife appeared; and she was followed by the eldest. daughter 
bouncing into the room, inquiring after Frederika, and hurrying 
away again to seek her. 

Refreshments were brought, and old acquaintances were talked 
over with Weyland,—Goethe listening. Then the daughter re- 
turned, uneasy at not having found Frederike. This little domestic 
fuss about Frederika prepared the poct for her appearance. At 
Jength she came in. Both girls wore the national costume, with its 
short, white, full skirt and furbclow, not concealing the neatest of 
ankles, a tight boddice and black taffeta apron. Frederika’s straw 
hat hung on her arm; and the beautiful braids of her fair hair 
drooped on a delicate white neck. Merry blue eyes, and « piquant 
little nez retroussé, completed her attractions. In gazing on this 
bright young creature, then only sixteen, Goethe felt ashamed of his 
disguise. It hurt his amour-propre to appear thus before her like a 
bookish student, shorn of all personal advantages. Meanwhile co:!- 
versation rattled on betwoon Weyland and his family. Endless was 
the list of uncles, aunts, nieces, cousins, gossips, and guests they 
had something to say about, leaving him completely excluded from 
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the conversation. Frederika seeing this, seated herself by him, and 
with charming frankness began to talk to him. Music was lying on 
the harpsichord ; she asked him if he played, and on his modostly- 
quslified affirmative begged him “to favour them.” Her father, 
however, suggested that she ought to begin, by a song. She sat 
down to the harpsichord, which wes somewhat out of tune, and, in a 
provincial style, performed several pieces, such as then were thought 
enchanting. After this she began to sing. The song waa tender 
and melancholy, but she was apparently not in the mood, for ac- 
knowledging her failure she rose and said, “If I sing badly it is not 
the fault of my harpsichord nor of my teacher: let us go into the 
open air, and then you shall hear my Alsatian and Swiss songs.” 
Into the air they went, and soon her merry voice carolled forth : 
“I come from a forest a dark as the night, 

And believe me, I love thee, my only delight. 

Ei Ja, ef Jo, ei, el, ef, a, ja, jo, ju” 
He was already a captive. 

His tendency to see pictures and poetry in the actual scenes of 
life, here made him see realised the Wakefield family. If pastor 
Brion did not accurately represent Mr. Primrose, yet he might stand 
for him ; the elder daughter for Olivia, the younger for Sophia; and 
when at supper a youth came into the room, Goethe involuntary ex- 
claimed “‘ What, Moses too!” A very merry supper they had; so 
merry that Weyland, fearing lest wine and Frederika should make 
his friend betray himself, proposed a walk in the moonlight, Wey- 
land offered his arm to Salome, the elder daughter (always named 
Olivia in the Autobiography), Frederika took Goethe’s arm. Youth 
and moonlight—need one say more? Already he began to scrutinise 
her tone in speaking of cousins and neighbonrs, jealous lest it should 
betray an affection. But her blithe spirit was as yet untroubled, 
and he listened in delicions silence to her unembarrassed loquacity. 

On retiring for the night the friends had much to talk ovor. 
‘Weyland assured him the incognito had not been betrayed ; on the 
contrary, the family had inquired after the young Goethe, of whose 
joviality and eccentricities they had often heard. And now came the 
tremulons question: was Frederika engaged? No. That was a 
relief! Had she ever been in love? No. Still better! Thus 
chatting, they sat till deep in the night, as friends chat on such oc- 
casions, with hearts too full and brains too heated for repose. At 
dawn Goethe was awake, impatient to see Frederika with the dew 

. ceahe amttze song & to be found fa thie Sawahomer Téaterburh and in Viehoff: 
i,p. 110. ; 
cc 
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of morning on her check. While dressing he looked at his costume 
im disgust, and tried in vain to remedy it. His hair could be ma- 
naged ; but when his arms were thrust into his threadbare coat, the 
sleeves of which were Indicrously short, he looked pitiable ; Wey- 
land, peeping at him from under the coverlet, giggled. In his despair 
he resolved to ride back to Strasburg, and return in his own costume. 
On the way another plan suggested itself, He exchanged clothes 
with the son of the landlord at the Drusenheim Inn, a youth of his 
own size; corked his eyebrows, imitated the son’s gnit and speech, 
and returned to the parsonage the bearer of a cake. This second 
disguise also succeeded, so long as he kept at a distance ; but Fre- 
derika ranning up to him and saying, “ George, what do you here ?” 
he was forced to reveal himself. “Not Goorge, but one who asks 
forgiveness.” “‘ You shocking croature!” she exclaimed, “how 
you frightened me!’ The jest was soon explained and forgiven, 
not only by Frederika, but by the family, who laughed heartily 
at it. 

Gaily passed the day; the two hourly falling deeper and deeper 
in ld¥e. Passion does not chronicle by time: moments are hours, 
hours years, when two hearts are rushing into one. It matters littlo, 
therefore, that the Autobiography speaks of only two days passed 
in this happy circle, whereas a letter of his says distinctly ho was 
there “some days—einiye Tage” (loss than three cannot be undor- 
stood by einige). He was there long enough to fall in love, and to 
captivato the whole family by his gaiety, obligingness, and postic 
gifts. He had givon them a taste of his quality as a romancist, by 
telling tho story of The Now Bfelusina (subsequently published in 
the Wanderjakre). He bad also interested himself in the pastor's 
plans for the rebuilding of the parsonage, and proposed to tako 
away the sketchos with him to Strasburg. 

The pain of separation was lightened by the promise of speedy 
rennion. He returned to Strasburg with now life in hia heart. He 
had not long before written to a friend that for the first time he 
knew what it was to be happy without his heart being engaged. 
Pleasant people and manifold studies left him no time for feeling. 
“Enough, my present life is like a sledge journey, splendid and 
sounding, but with just as little for the heart aa it has much for 
eyes and ears.” Another tone runs through his lotters now, to 
jndge from the only one which has been recovered.* It is addressed 
to Frederika, dated the 15th October: 


ba Scetia, Bight sad Anfeiing, p. C1 ‘The lettars in Pfeiffer’s book aro manifest 
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“Dear new friend, 

“I dare to call you so; for if I can trust the languago of eyes, 
then did mine in the first glance read the hope of this new friend- 
ship in yours—and for our hearts I will answer. Yon, good and 
gentle as I know yon, will yon not show some favour to one who 
loves you so? 

Dear, dear friend,— 

“That I have something to say to you there can be no question ; 
but it is quite another matter whether I exactly know wherefore 1 
now write, and what I may write. Thus much I am conscions of by 
8 certain inward unrest: that I would gladly be by your side, and a 
scrap of paper is as true a consolation and as winged a steed for me 
here in noisy Strasburg, as it can be to you in your quiet, if you 
truly feol the separation from your friend, 

«The'circumstances of our journey home you can easily imagine, 
if you marked my pain at parting, and how I longed to remain be- 
hind, Weyland’s thoughts went forwards, mine backwards ; so you 
can understand how our convorsation was neither interesting nor 

ious. 

“ At the end of the Wanzenau we thonght to shorten our route, 
and found ourselves in the midst of a morass. Night came on; and 
we only needed the storm which threatened to overtake us, to have 
had every reason for being fully convinced of the love and constancy 
of our princesses.* 

“Meanwhile, the scroll which I held constantly in my hand— 
fearful of losing it—was a talisman, which charmed away all tho 
perils of the journey. And nowf—oh I dare not utter it-~either 
you can guess it, or you will not believe it! ° 

“ At last we arrived, and our first thought, which had been our 
joy on the road, was the project s00n to see you again. 

“ How delicious a sensation is the hope of seeing again those we 
love! And we, when our coddled heart is a little sorrowful, at once 
bring it medicine and say: Dear little heart, be quict, you will not 
long be away from her you love; be quiet, dear little heart! Mean- 
while we give it a chimera to play with, and then is it good and still 
asa child to whom the mother gives a doll instead of the apple 
which it must not eat. 

“Enough, we are not here, and so you see you were wrong. You 
would not believe that the noisy gaiety of Strasburg would be dis- 
agreeable to me after the swagt country pleasures enjoyed with you. 


© An allusion doubtless intelligible to the person addressed, but I ean make no- 
thing of it. 
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Never, Mamsell, did Strasburg seem so empty to me as now. I 
hope, indeed, it will be better when the remembrance of those 
charming hours is a little dimmed—when I no longer feel so vividly 
how good, how amiable my friend is. Yet onghé I to forget that, 
or to wish it? No; I will rather retain a little sorrow and write to 
you frequently. 

‘And now many, many thanks and many sincere remembrances 
to your dear parents. To your dear sister many hundred . . . . what 
T would so willingly give you again !” 

A few days after his return, Herder underwent the operation pre- 
viously alluded to. Goethe was constantly with him; but ss he 
carefully concealed all his mystical studies, fearmg to have them 
ridiculed, 80 one may suppose he concealed slso the new passion 
which deliciously tormented him. In silence he occupied himself’ 
with Frederika, and carefully sketched plans for the new parsonage. 
He sent her books, and received from her a letter, which of course 
seemed priceless. 

In November he was again at Sesenheim. Night had already sot 
in wen he arrived; his impatience would not suffer him to wait till 
morning, the more so as the landlord assured him the young ladies 
kad only just gone home, where “they expected some one”. Ho 
felt jealous of this expected friend ; and he hastened to the parson- 
age. Great was his surprise to find them nof surprised; greater 
still to hear Frederika whisper “Did I not say so? Here he is!” 
Her loving heart had prophesied his coming, and had named the 
very day, 

The next day was Sunday, and many guests were expected. 
Early in the morning Frederika proposed a walk with him, leaving 
her mother and sister to look after domestic preparations. Who 
shall describe that walk, wherein the youthful pair abandoned them~ 
selves without concealment to all the delightful nothings of com- 
mencing love? They talked over the expected pleasures of the 
day, and arranged how to be always together. She taught him 
several games; he taught her others; and underneath these inno- 
cont arrangements, Love serenely smiled. The church bell called 
them from their walk. To church they went, and listened—not very 
attentively—to the worthy pastor. Another kind of devotion made 
their hearts devout. He meditated on her charming qualities, and 
as his glance rested on her ruddy lips, he recalled the last time 
woman’s lips had been pressed to his@wn ; recalled the curse which 
the excited French girl had uttered, a curse which hitherto had 
acted like « apell. 
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This superstition not a little troubled him in games of forfeits, 
where kisses alwaya form a large proportion; and his presence of 
mind was often tried in the attempts to evade them ; the more so as 
many of the guests, suspecting the tender relation between him and 
Frederika, sportively took every occasion to make them kiss. Sho, 
with natural inatinct, aided him in his evasions, The timo came, how- 
over, when, carried away by the excitement of the dance and gamos, 
he felt the burning pressure of her lips crush the superstition in o 

«Kiss, a long, long kiss 
Of youth and beanty gathered into one.” 

He returned to Strasburg, if not # formally betrothed, yet an ac- 
cepted lover, As such the family and friends seem to have regardod 
him. Probably no betrothsl took place, on account of his youth, 
and the noceasity of obtaining his father’s consent. His mune, lately 
silent, now found voice again, and several of the pooms Frederika 
inspired are to be read in his published works.* 

He had been sent to Strasburg to gain a doctor's degree, His 
Dissertation had been commenced just before this Sesenheim episode. 
But Shakspeare, Ossian, Faust, Gotz, and, above all, Frederika, scat- 
tered his plans, and he followed the advice of friends to choose, in- 
stead of a Dissertation, a number of Theses, upon which to hold a 
disputation. His father would not hear of such a thing, but de- 
manded a regular Dissertation. He chose, therefore, this theme, 
“ That it is the duty of every law-maker to establish a certain religious 
worship Linding upon clergy and laity.” A theme he supported by 
historical and philosophical argaments. The Dissertation was written 
in Latin, and sent to his father, who received it with pleasure. But 
the dean of the faculty would not receive it—either because its con- 
tents were paradoxical, or because it was not sufficiently erudite. In 
lieu thoreof he was permitted to choose Theses for disputation, 
The Disputation was held on the 6th of August 1771, his opponent 
being Franz Lerse, who pressed him hard, A jovial echmaus, a 
real students’ banquet, crowned this promotion of Dr. Goeths.t 

He could find no time for visits to Sesenheim during this active 
preparation for his doctorate ; but ho was not entirely separated from 
Frederika ; her mother had come with both daughters to Strasburg, 
of a visit to a rich relative. Hoe had been for some time acquainted 


“« ‘Tho whole havo boon reprinted in the Beouhsimer iaderuch; andi Vranorr's 
Goethe Bri 

‘Tove is soma obscari this point. ‘From a letter to Salzmann, it seems he 
i only got Hooninte dope thin ne The doctorate he certainly had; but 
on diploma was prepared is not known. 
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with this family, and had many opportunities of meeting his beloved. 
The girls, who came in their Alsatian costume, found their cousins 
and friends dressed like Frenchwomen ; a contrast which greatly 
vexed Olivia, who felt “ like a maidservant” among these fashionable 
friends, Her restless manners evidently made Goethe somewhat 
ashamed of her. Frederika, on the other hand, though equally out 
of her element in this society, was more self-possessed, and perfectly 
contented go long as he was by her side. There is in the Autobio- 
graphy @ significant phrase : this visit of the family is called a “ pecu- 
liar teat of his love.” And test it was, as every one must see who 
considers the relations in which the lovers stood. He was the son 
of an important Frankfurt citizen, and held almost the position of a 
nobleman in relation to the poor pastor’s daughter. Indeed, the 
social disparity was so great, that many explain his not marrying 
Frederika on the ground of such a match being impossible,— his . 
father,” it is said, “would not have listened to such a thing for a 
moment,” Love in nowise troubles itself about station, never asks 
«* what will the world say f” but there is quite a different solicitude 
felt By Love when approaching Marriage. In the first eagerness of 
passion, a prince may blindly pursue a peasant ; but when his love is 
gratified by return, when reflection reasserta its duties, then tho 
prince will consider what in other minds will be the estimation of 
his mistress. Men are very sensitive to the opinions of others on 
their mistresses and wives ; and Gocthe’s love must indeed have been 
put to the test, at seaing Frederika and her sister thus in glaring 
contrast with the society in which he moved. In the groves of 
Sesenheim she was a wood-nymph ; but in Strasburg salons the wood. 
nymph seemed s peasant. Who is there that has not experienced a 
similar destruction of illusion, in seeing an admired person lose 
almost all charm in the change of environment ? 

Frederika laid her sweet commands on him one evening, and bade 
him entertain the company by reading Hamlet slond. He did g0, to 
the great enjoyment of all, especially Frederika, “who from timo to 
time sighed deeply, and s passing colour tinged her cheeks.” Was 
she thinking of poor Ophelia—placing herself in that forlorn posi- 
tion ? 

"For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour, 
‘Hold it » fashion and # toy in blood!” 
She may have had some presentiment of her fate. The spplause, 
however, which her lover gained was proudly accepted by her, “and 
in her graceful manner she did not deny herself the little pride of 
having shone through him.” 
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It is quite cartain that his passion gave him vague uneasiness, 
“ How happy is he,” he writes, “whose heart is light and freo! 
Courage urges us to confront difficulties and dangers, and only by 
great labour are great joys obtained. That, perhaps, is the worat I 
have to allege against love. They say it gives courage: never! Tho 
heart that loves is weak. When it beats wildly in the bosom, and 
tears fill our syes, and we sit in an inconceivable rapture as they 
flow—then, oh! then, we are so weak, that flower-chains bind us, 
not because they have the strength of any magic, but because we 
tremble lest we break them.” 

The mention of Hamlet leads us naturalty into the society whero 
he sought oblivion, when Frederika quitted Strasburg. Her depar- 
ture, he confesses, was a relief to him. She herself felt on leaving 
that the end of their romance was approaching. He plunged into 
gaioty to drown tormenting thoughts. ‘If you could but see me,” 
he wrote to Salzmann, after describing a dance which had made him 
forget his fever: “ my whole being was sunk in dancing, And yet 
could I but say; I am happy ; that would be botter than all. ‘Who 
ie’t can say I am at the worst? says Edgar (in Lear). Thatis some 
coinfort, dear friend. My heart is like a weathercock when a storm 
is rising, and the gusts are changeable.” Some days later he wrote: 
« AN] is not clear in my soul. I am too onriously awake not to feel 
that I grasp at shadows. And yet .. . . To-morrow at seven my 
horse is saddled, and then adieu !” 

Besides striving to drown in gaiety these tormenting thoughts, he 
also strove to divert them into channels of nobler activity ; stimu. 
lated thercto by the Shakspearian fanaticism of his new friend Lenz. 

Reinhold Lenz, irrevocably forgotton as 8 poet, whom a vain 
effort on the part of Gruppe has tried to bring once more into 
public favour,* is not without interest to the student of German 
Kiteratare during the Sturm und Drang period. He came to Stras- 
burg in 1770, accompanying two young noblemen as their tutor, and 
mingling with them in the best society of the place; and, by means 
of Salzmann, was introduced to the Club. Although he had com- 
menced by translating Pope’s Hesay on Criticiem, he was, in the 
strictest sense of the word, one of the Shakspeare bigots, who held 
tq the severest orthodoxy in Shakspeare as a first article of their 
creed, and who not only maintained the Shakespeare clowns to be in- 
comparable, but strove to imitate them in their language. Many an 
extravagant jest, and many an earnest discussion served to vary the 
hours. It is not easy for us to imagine the effect which the revela- 

* Gores: Reinhold Lens Leben und Werks: 1861. 
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tion of such a mind as Shakspeare’s must have produced on the 
young Germans. His colossal strength, profundity of thought, 
originality and audacity of language, his beauty, pathos, sublimity, 
wit, and wild overflowing humour, and his accuracy of observa- 
tion as well as depth of insight into the mysteries of passion 
and character, were qualities which no false criticism, and, abovo 
all, no national taste, prevented Germans from appreciating. It 
was very different in France. There an established form of art, 
with which national pride was identified, and an established set of 
critical rules, upon which Taste securely rested, necessarily mado 
Shakespeare appear like a"Cyclops of Genius—a monster, though of 
superhuman proportions. Frenchmen could not help being shocked 
at many things in Shakspeare; yet even those who were most out- 
raged, were also most amazed at the pearls to be found upon the 
dung-hill, In Germany the pearls alone were seen. French tasto 
had been pitilesaly ridiculed by Lessing. The French Tragedy 
had been contrasted with Shakespeare, and pronounced unworthy of 
compesison. To the Germans, therefore, Shakepeare was a standard 
borne by all who combated against France, and his greatness was 
recognised with something of wilful preference, The state of Ger- 
man literature also rendered his influence the more prodigious, Had 

been first reveated to we when Mr. Hayley was the groat 
laureat of the age, we should have felt something of the eagerness 
with which the young and ardent minds of Germany received this 
greatest post of all ages. 

Iam fortonately enabled, thanks to Otto Jahn, to give here s very 
interesting illustration of the enthusiasm with which these young 
men studied Shakspeare ; and among the new materials this Bio- 
graphy contains, perhaps nothing will be so welcome in England. It 
is an oration prepared by Goethe for onc of the mectings of tho 
Shakapeare-circle before mentioned. To hear the youth of ono-and- 
twenty thus eloquent on his great idol, lets us intimately into the 
secret of his mental condition. 


ORATION ON SHAKSPEARE. 


“In my opinion, the noblest of our sentiments is the hope of con- 
tinuing to live, even when destiny seoms to have carried us back 
into the common lot of non-existence, This life, gentlemen, is much 
too short for our souls ; the proof is, that every man, the lowost ab 
well as the highest, the most incapable as well as the most merito- 
tions, will be tired of anything sooner than of lifo, and that no ono 
reaches the goal towards which he set out ; for however long a man 
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may be prosperous in hia career, still at last, and often when in sight 
of the hoped-for object, he falls into a grave, which God knows who 
dug for him, and is reckoned as nothing. Reckoned as nothing? 
I? who am everything to myself, since I know things only through 
myself! So cries every one who is truly conscious of himself; and 
makes great strides through this life—a preparation for the unending 
course above. Each, it is true, according to his measure. If ono 
sets out with the sturdiest walking pace, the other wears seven- 
leagned boots and outstrips him ; two steps of the latter are equal 
to a day’s journey of the former. Be jt as it may with him of the 
seven-leagued boots, this diligent traveller remains our friend and 
our companion, while we are amazed at the gigantic steps of tho 
other and admire them, follow his footsteps and measure them with 
our own, 

‘Let us up and be going, gentlemen! To watch a solitary march 
like this enlarges and animates our sonls more than to sture at the 
thousand footsteps of a royal procession. To-day we honour the 
memory of the greatest traveller on this journey of life, and thereby 
we are doing an honour to ourselves. When we know how to appre- 
ciate a merit we have the germ of it within ourselves. Donot expect 
that I should say much or methodically ; mental calmness is no gar- 
ment for a festival; and as yet I have thought little upon Shak- 
spoare; to have glimpses, and, in exalted passages, to feel, is tho 
utmost I have been able to obtain. The firat page of his that I read 
made me his for life ; and when I had finished a single play, I stood 
like one born blind, on whom a miraculous hand bestows sight in a 
moment. I saw, I felt, in the most vivid manner, that my existence 
was infinitely expanded, everything was now unknown to me, and 
the unwonted light pained my eyes. By little and little I learned to 
see, and, thanks to my receptive genius, I continue vividly to feel 
what I have won. I did not hesitate for a moment about renouncing 
the classical drama. The unity of place seemed to me irksome as a 
prison, the unities of action and of time burthensome fetters to our 
imagination ; I sprang into the open air, and felt for the first time 
that I had hands and feet. And now that I see how much injury 
the men of rule did me in their dungeon, and how many free soula 
atjll crouch there, my heart would burst if I did not declare war 
against them, and did not seek daily to batter down their towers, 

“‘ The Greek drama, which the French took as their model, waa both 
in its inward and outward character such, that it would be easier for 
marquis to imitate Alcibiades than for Corneille to follow Sophocles, 
At first an éntermesso of divine worship, then a mode of political 
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celebration, the tragedy presented to the people great isolated 
actions of their fathers with the pure simplicity of perfection; it 
stirred thorough and great emotions in souls because it was itself 
thorongh and great. And in what souls? Greek aouls! I cannot 
explain to myself what that expresses, but I feel it, and appeal for 
the sake of brevity to Homer and Bophocles, and Theocritus ; they 
have taught me to feel it. 

“ Now hereupon I immediately ask: Frenchman, what wilt thou 
do with the Greek armour ? it is too strong and too heavy for thee. 

* Hence, also, French tragedies are parodies of themselves. How 
regularly everything goes forward, and how they are sa like each 
other as shoes, and tiresome withal, especially in the fourth act,— 
all this, gentlemen, you know from experience, and I say nothing 
about it. 

“ Who it was that first thought of bringing great political actions 
on the stage I know not; this is a subject which affords an oppor- 
tunity to the amateur for a critical treatise, I doubt whether the 
honour of the invention belongs to Shakspeare ; it is enough that he 
brought this species of drama to the pitch which still remains the 
highest, for few eyes can reach it, and thus it is scarcely to be hoped 
that any one will see beyond it or ascend above it. Shakspeare, my 
friend | if thou wert yet amongst us, I could live nowhere but with 
thee ; how gladly would I play the subordinate character of a 
Pylades, if thou wert Orestes ; yes, rather than be a venerated high. 
priest in the temple of Delphos, 

“«T will break off, gentlemen, and write more to-morrow, for I am 
in a strain which, perhaps, is not so edifying to you as it is heartfelt 
by me. 

“Shakspeare’s dramas are a beautifal casket of rarities, in which 
the history of the world passes before our eyes on the invisible throad 
of time. His plota, to speak according to the ordinary stylo, are no 
plots, for his plays all turn upon the hidden point (which no phi- 
losopher has yet seen and defined), in which the peculiarity of our 
ego, the pretended freedom of our will, clashes with the necessary 
course of the whole, But our corrupt taste so beclouds our eyes, 
that we almost need a new creation to extricate us from this dark- 
ne8s, 

“« All French writers, and Germans infected with French taste, 
even Wieland, have in this matter, as in several others, dono them- 
selves little credit. Voltaire, who from the first made 8 profession of 
vilifying everything majestic, has hore also shown himself a genuine 
Thersites. If I were Ulysses, his back should writhe under my 
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aceptre. Most of these critics object especially to Shakspoaro’s cha- 
yactera, And I cry, nature, nature! nothing so natural es Shak- 
speare’s men. 

“There I have them all by the neck. Give me air that I may 
speak! He rivalled Prometheus, and formed his men feature by 
feature, only of colossal size ; therein lies the reason that we do not 
recognise our brethren ; and then he animated them with the breath 
of hie mind; he spoaks in all of them, and we perceive thoir rela- 
tionship. 

« And how shall our age form a judgment as to what is natural? 
Whence can we be supposed to know nature, we who, from youth 
upwards, feel everything within us, and see everything in others, 
laced up and decorated? I am often ashamod before Shaksprare, 
for it often happens that at the first glance J think to myself I 
should have done that differently ; but soon I perceive that I am a 
poor sinner, that nature prophecies through Shakspearc, and that 
™my mon are soap-bubbles blown from romantic fancies, 

“ And now to conclude,—though I have not yet begun. What 
noble philosophers have said of the world, applies also to Shakespeare ; 
—namely, that what we call evil is only the other side, and belongs 
as necossarily to its existence and to the Whole, as the torrid zone 
must burn and Lapland freeze, in order that there may be a tem- 
perate region. He-leads us through the whole world, but wo, 
enervated, inexperienced men, ory at every strange grasshopper that 
meets us: Ho will devour us. 

“Up, gontlemen | sound the alarm to all noble souls who are in 
the clysium of so-called good taste, whero drowsy in tedious twilight 
they aro helf alive, half not alive, with passions in their hearts and 
no marrow in their bones ; and because they are not tired enough to 
sleep, and yet are too idlo to be active, loiter and yawn away their 
shadowy life between myrtle and laurol bushes.” 

In these accents wo hear the voice of the youth who wrote Gétz 
with the Tron Hand. Tf the reader turn to the Autobiography and 
see there what is said of Shakspeare, he will be able to appreciate 
what I moant in saying that the fone of the Autobiography is mlike 
the reality. The tone of this speech is that of the famous Sturm und 
Deang (storm and stress) period, which in after life became so very 
objectionable to him. How differently Schiller was affected by 
Shakspeare may be read in the following confession :— When at an 
enrly age I first grew acquainted with this poet, I was indignant at 
his coldness—indignant with the insensibility which allowed him to 
jost and sport amidst the highest pathos. Led by my knowledge of 
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more modern poets to seek the post in his works; to meet and sym- 
pathise with his heart; to reflect with him over his object; it was 
insufferable to me that this poet gave me nothing of himself, Many 
yeara had he my reverence—certainly my earnest atndy, before I 
could comprehend his individuality. I was not yet fit to comprehend 
natore at first hand.” 

The enthusiasm for Shakespeare naturally incited Goethe to dra- 
matic composition, and, besides Géts and Faust before mentioned, 
we find in his Note-book the commencement of a drama on Julius 
Ousar, 

Three forms rise up from out the many influences of Strasburg 
into distinct and memorable importance: Frederika ; Herder; the 
Cathedral. An exquisite woman, a noble thinker, and a splendid 
monument, were his guides into the regions of Passion, Pootry, and 
Art. The influence of the Cathedral was great enough to make him 
write the little tractate on German architecture D. M. Brwint 
Steinbach ; the enthusiasm of which was so incomprehensible to 
him in after years, that he was with difficulty persuaded to reprint 
the tractate among his works. Do we not sce here—as in 80 many 
other traits—how different the youth is from the child and man? 

How thoroughly he had entered into the apirit of Gothic archi- 
tecture ia indicated by the following anecdote, In company with 
some friends he was admiring the Strasburg ‘Cathedral, when one 
remarked, “What pity it was not finished, and that there should 
be only one steeple.” Upon this he answered, “Tt is a matter of 
equal regret to me to see this solitary steeple unfinished ; the four 
spiral staircases leave off too abruptly at the top; they ought to have 
been surmounted by four light pinnacles, with a higher ono rising 
in the centre instead of the clumsy mass.” Some one, tuning round 
to him, asked him who told him that? “The tower itself,” he an- 
swered ; “I have studied it so long, 20 attentively, and with so 
much Jove, that it has at last confeased to me its open secret.” 
Wherenpon his questioner informed him that the tower had spoken 
truly, and offered to show him the original sketches, which still 
existed among the archives, 

Inasmuch a8 in England many professed admirers of architecture 
appear imperfectly acquainted with the revival of the taste for Gothio 
art, it may not be superfluous to call attention to the fact that 
Goethe was among the very first to recognise the peculiar beauty 
of that style, at a period when classical, or pseudo-classical, taste 
was everywhere dominant. It appears that he was in friendly 
correspondence with Sulpis Boisserée, the artist who made the 
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restored design of the Oclogne Cathedral ; from whom ho doubt- 
Jess learned mnch. And we see by the Wahlverwandtechaften that 
he had  porifolio of dosigna illustrative of the principle of tho 
pointed atyle. This was in 1809, when scarcely any one thought of 
the Gothic; long before Victor Hugo had written his Notre Dame 
do Paris; long before Pagin and Ruskin had thrown their impas- 
sioned energy into this revival; at a time when the church in Lang- 
ham Place was thought beautiful, and the Temple Church was con- 
sidered an eyesore, 

And now he was to leave Strasburg,—to leave Frederika. Much 
as her presence had troubled him of late, in her absence he only 
thonght of her fascinations. He had not ceased to love her, though 
ho already felt she never would be his. He went to say adieu. 
Those were painful days, of which I remember nothing. When I 
held out my hand to her from my horse, the tears were in her eyos, 
and I felt sad at heart. As I rode along the footpath to Drusenhoim 
strange phantasy took hold of me. I saw in my mind’s eyo my 
own figure riding towards me, attired in a dress I had never wora— 
pike grey with gold lace. I shook off this phantasy, but cight years 
afterwards I found myself on the very road, going to visit Frederika, 
and that too in the very dress which I had seen myself in, in this 
phantasm, although my wearing it was quite accidental.” Tho 
reader will probably be somewhat sceptical respecting the dress, and 
will suppose that this prophetic detail was afterwards transferred to 
the vision by the imagination of later years.* 

And so farewell Frederika, bright and exquisite vision of a poet’s 
youth! We love you, pity you, and think how differently we should 
have treated you! We make pilgrimages to Sesonheim as to Vau- 
cluse, and write logibly our names in the Visitors’ Album, to testify 
so much. And we read, not without emotion, narratives such as 
that of the worthy philologist Niike, who in 1822 made the first pil- 
grimage,t thinking, as he went, of this enchanting Frederika (and 
somewhat also of a private Frederika of his own), cxamined every 
rood. of the ground, dined meditatively at the inn (with s passing 
reflection that the bill was larger than he anticipated), took coffee 
with the pastor’s successor; and, with a sontiment touching in a 
philologist, bore away a sprig of the jeasamine which in days gono 
by had been tended by the white hands of Frederika, and placed it 
in his pocket-book as an imperishable souvenir. 

* The init buts cingulscly cuovgh, no mention of iis onineelonte. 
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«Es bildet cin Talent aich in der Btille, 
Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt.” 


“"Tronken milasen wir alle seyn: 
Jngend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein.” 


# They say best mon are moulded out of faults, 
And, for the most, become much more the bettur 
For boing a Little bad.”—Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER L 


DR. GOETHE'S RETURN. 


Ow the 25th or 28th of Angust 1771, he qnitted Strasburg. His 
way led through Mannheim ; and there he was first thrilled by the 
beauty of ancient masterpieces, some of which ho saw in plaster 
cast. Whatever might be his predilection for Gothic Art, he could 
not view these casts without feoling himself in presence of an Art in 
its way also divine ; and his previous study of Lessing lent a peculiar 
interest to the Lackoon group, uow before his eyes. 

Passing on to Mainz he fell in with a young wandering harpist, 
and invited the ragged minstrel to F'rankfart, promising him a public in 
tho Fair, and a lodging in his father’s houso. It was lucky that he 
thought of acquaihting his mother with this invitation, Alarmed at 
its imprudence, she secured s lodging in the town, and so the boy 
wanted neither shelter nor patronage. 

Rath Goethe was not s little proud of the young Doctor. He waa 
also not a little disturbed by the young Doctor’s manners ; and often 
shook his ancient respectable head at the opinions which exploded 
like bombshells in the midst of conventions. Doctoral gravity was 
but slightly attended to by this young hero of the Sturm und Drang. 
The revolutionary movement known by the title of the Storm and 
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Stress waa then about to astonish Germany, and to startle all con- 
ventions, by works such as Gerstenberg’s Ugolino, Goethe's Gate ron 
Berlichingen, and Klinger’s Sturm und Drang (from whence the 
name), The wisdom and extravagance of that age united in one 
stream : the masterly criticisms of Lessing,—the enthusiasm for 
Shakepeare,—the mania for Ossian and the northern mythology,— 
the revival of ballad literature,—and imitations of Roussean, all 
worked in one rebellious current against established authority. There 
‘was one universal shout for Nature. With the young, Nature seemed 
to be a compound of volcanoes and moonlight; her force explosion, 
her beauty sentiment, To be insurgent and sentimental, exploaive, 
end lachrymose, were the true signs of genius. Hverything es- 
tablished was humdram. Genius, abhorrent of humdrum, would 
neither spell correctly, nor write correctly, nor demean itself cor. 
rectly, It would be German—lawless, rade, and natural. Lawless 
it was, and rade it was, but not natural, according to the nature of 
any reputable type. 

It is not easy, in the pages of the Autobiography, to detect in 
Goethe an early leader of the Sturm und Drang; but it is easy 
enough to detect this in other sources. Here is a glimpse, in a letter 
from Mayer of Lindau (one of the Strasburg set) to Salzmann, worth 
chapters of the autobiography on such a point. “ O Corydon, Cory- 
don ques te dementia cepit! According to the chain in which our 
ideas are linked together, Corydon and dementia put me in mind of 
the extravagant Goethe. He is still at Frankfurt, is he not ?” 

That such a youth, whose wildness made friends nickname him 
the “bear” and the “ wolf,” could have been wholly pleasing to his 
steady, formal father, is not to be expected. Yet the worthy sire was 
not a little proud of his gon’s attainments, The verses, essays, notes, 
and drawings which had accumulated during the residence in Stras- 
burg were very gratifying to him. He began to arrange them with 
scrupulous neatness, hoping to see them shortly published. But the 
poet had a virtue, perhaps of all virtues the rarest in youthful 
‘writers,—a reluctance to appear in print. Seeing, as we daily Bee, 
the feverish alacrity with which men accede to that extremely imagin- 
ary request, “ request of friends,” and danntlesaly rush into print,-— 
seeing the obstinacy with which they cling to all they have written, 
and insist on what they have written being printed—Goethe’s reluo- 
tance demands an explanation. And, if I msy interpret according 
to my own experience, the explanation is, thst his delight in compo- 
sition was rather the pure delight of intellectual activity, than a de- 
light in the result : delight, not in the work, butin theworking. Thus, 
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no sooner had he finished a poem than hig interest in it began to fade; 
and he passed on to another. Thus it was that he left eo many works 
fragmenta, his interest having been exhausted before the whole waa 
com 

He had  amall circle of literary friends to whom he communicated 
his productions, and this was publication enough for him. We shall 
see him hereafter, in Weimar, writing solely for a circle of friends, 
and troubling himself scarcely at all about e public. It was neces- 
sary for him to ocoupy himself with some work which should sbsorb 
him, as @étz did at this time, for only in work could he forget the 
pain, almost remorse, which followed bis renunciation of Frode- 
rika. If at Strasburg he had felt that an end was approaching to 
this sweet romance, at Frankfurt, among family connections, and 
with new prospects widening before him, he felt it still more. He 
wrote to her. Unhappily that letter is not preserved. It would 
have made clear much that is now conjectural, “ Frederika’s 
anewer,” he says, “to the letter in which I had bidden her adien, 
tore mp heart. I now, for the firat time, became sware of her be- 
reavement, and saw no possibility of alleviating it. She was ever in 
my thoughts ; I felt that she was wanting to ms; and, worst of all, 
I conld not forgive myself! Seen tas been, ven vm 
Aunchen had left me; but now, for the first time, I was guilty; I 
lied wounded, to its very depths, one of the most beautifal and ten- 
der of hearts. And that period of gloomy repentance, bereft of the 
love which had ao invigorated me, was agonising, insupportable. 
But“man will live ; and hence I took a sincere interest in othera, 

ing to disentangle their embarrassment, and to unite those about 
to part, that they might not feel what! felt. Hence I got the name 
of the ‘Confidant,’ and also, on account of my wanderings, I was 
named the ‘ Wanderer.’ Under the broad open sky, on the heights 
or in the valleys, in the fields and through the woods, my mind re- 
gained some of its calmness. I almost lived on the road, wandering 
between the mountains and the plains, Often I went, alone or in 
company, right through my native city as though I were a stranger 
in it, dining at one of the great inns in the High Streot, and after 
dinner pursuing my way. I turned more than ever to the open 
world and to Nature ; there alone I found comfort. During my walke 
Tang to rayself strange kymas und dithyranba, One of these, the 
Wanderer’s Sturmlied, still remains. T remember singing it slond in 
an impessioned style amid a terrific storm. The burden of this 
rhapsody is that a man of genius must walk resolutely through the 
storms of life, relying solely on himself ;” a burden which seems to 
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give expression to what he then felt respecting his relation to Frede- 
rika, 


Although we have no exact knowledge of the circumstances, from 
the height of which to judge his conduct, the question must be put, 
Why did he not marry Frederika? It is a question often raised, and 
as often sophistically answered. By one party he is angrily con- 
demned; disingenuously absolved byanother. But he himself acknow- 
ledged his fault. Hoe himself never put forth any excuse. He does 
not hint at disparity of station, he does not say there were objec- 
tions from his parents, He makes no excuse, but confesses the 
wrong, and blames himself without sophistication, Yet the excuses 
he would not suggest, partisans have been eager to suggest for him. 
Some have sought far and wide in the gutters of scandal for mate- 
rials of defence. One gets up a story about Frederika being seduced 
by a Catholic priest ; whence it is argued that Goethe could not be 

d to marry one so frail; whence also it follows, by way of 
counterblast, that it was his desertion which caused her fall.* The 
basis of fact on which this lie ie reared (there is usually some basis, 
even for the wildest lies), is that Frederika brought up the orphan 
child of her sister Salome. 

Let me endeavour, without sophistication, to state the real case, at 
least as far as the imperfect evidence admits of a judgment. It 
seems always to have been fc forgotten by the many writers who have dig. 
cussed this topic, that our judgment is misled by the artistic charm 
which he has thrown over the narrative: we fail to separate the 
Fact from the Fiction ; we read the poem he has made up from his 
early experience, and read it as if the poom were an unvarnished 
record of that experiance. He has painted Frederika so charmingly ; 
he has told the story of their simple youthful love with so much 
grace, and quiet emotion ; he has made us believe so entirely in the 
Idyl, that our sympathies are rudely disturbed when we find the Idy! 
is not to end in a marriage. 

But if we consider the case calmly, divesting it, as much as possi- 
ble, of the illusive suggestions of romance, we may, perhapr, come 
to the conclusion, that it was, after all, only a “ love-sffkir” between 
& boy and a girl, 8 temporary fascination, such as often stirs the 
affections of youth, without deepening into serious thought of mar- 
riage. Doubtless the reader can from his or her own history rapidly 
recall such an experience; certainly the experience of their friends will 
snpply such cases. If we read the story in this light all is clear. 


* Btrangely enough, although Goethe read the MB. in which Nuke repeats this 
wtory, he takes no notice of it. 
H2 
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The boy and girl are fascinated by each other; they look into each 
other's eyes, and are happy ; they walk together, talk together, and, 
when separated, think of each other. But they never think of mar- 
riage; or think of it vaguely as a remote contingency. Young 
love’s dream is enough for them. They are pained at parting; per- 
haps all the more 20, because they dimly feel that the awakening is 
at hand. But there is a sort of tacit understanding that marriage ia 
not the issue to be looked for. Had any one hinted to either Goethe 
or Frederik that their passion was but » “youthful stirring of the 
blood,” and not an cternal union of souls, they would assuredly have 
resented it with emphatic denial. Yet so it was. Goethe soon con- 
soled himself; and there is positive evidence that Frederika, shortly 
afterwards, allowed herself to be consoled by Lenz. 

Such, after mature deliberation, I believe to have been the real 
story. When in old age Goethe, reviewing the pleasant dreams of 
youth, and weaving them into an artistic narrative, avowedly half 
fiction, came to that episode with Frederika, he thonght of it as we 
all think of our early loves, with a mingled tenderness and pain ; his 
imagingtion was kindled, and he turned his experience into a posm. 
But the fact thus idealized was a very ordinary fact; the story thus 
poetised was a very common story, and could be told by ninety out 
of every hundred students, who do nof marry the idol of the last uni- 
versity term. That Goethe, with his affectionate sensitive nature, 
was for a time in love with Fredorika, is possible. It is certain that 
whatever the agitation of his feelings, they were not deeply moved ; 
she had lsid no firm hold of his soul; there were none of those ties 
between them which grow stronger with advancing time. 

No sooner had he made this decisively clear to himself, than he 
wrote to Frederika to tell her so. No woman can be given up with- 
out foeling pain, and probsbly Frederike’s affections were far more 
deeply engaged than his were ; nevertheless, in spite of the pain she 
doubtless felt, and pathetically expressed in her letter to him, we find 
her presently engaged in another “‘ love-affair’, with the poet Lenz, 
which, though it ended in a breach, certainly went so far as the ex- 
change of vows ; and, according to Lenz, the growth of the passion 
was rapid, ‘It was with us both,” he writes to his friend, “as with 
Cesar: veni, vidi, vic, Through unconscious causes grew our con- 
fidence—and now it is sworn, and indissoluble.’ When, in after 
years, Goethe visited Frederike, she—having long given up Lenz,— 
whose madness must have made her rejoice in her escape—told him of 
Lenz having pretended to be in love with her, but omitted to say 
anything about her own reciprocity ; and she omitted this from mo- 
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tives which every woman will appreciate. But however obscure the 
story may be, it seems certain that at least for a short time she be- 
lieved in and returned Lenz’s passion.* 

After this exposition of what I conceive to be the real case, it will 
be easy to answer the ontery of the sentimentalists against Goethe’s 
“« faithlessness” and his “ cruel treatment of Frederika,” without re-~ 

to the excuses sometimes put forth, that to have been faith- 
fal to her he must have been faithless to his genius ; and that it was 
better one woman’s heart should be broken (which it was nof) than 
that the poet’s experience should be narrowed within the small circle 
of domestic life. It is a mistake to speak of faithlossness at all. 
‘We may regret that he did not feel the serions affection which would 
have claimed her as a wife ; we may upbraid him for the thoughtless- 
ness with which he encouraged the sentimental relation ; but he was 
perfectly right to draw back from an engagement which he felt his 
Jove was not strong enough properly to fulfil, It seems to me that he 
acted a more moral part in relinquishing her, than if he had swamped 
this lesser in a greater wrong, and escaped one breach of faith by 
a still greater breach of faith—a reluctant, because unloving, mar. 
riage. The thoughtlessness of youth, and the headlong impetus of 
passion, frequently throw people into rash engagements ; and in these 
cases the formal morality of the world, more careful of externals 
than of truth, declares it to be nobler for such rash engegements to 
be kept, even when the rashness is felt by the engaged, than that a 
man’s honour should be stained by a withdrawal. The letter thus 
takes precedence of the spirit. To satisfy this prejndice a life is 
sacrificed. A miserable marriage rescues the honour; and no one 
throws the burden of that misery upon the prejudice. I am not for- 
getting the necessity of being stringent against the common thought- 
lessness of youth in forming such relations; but I say that this 
thonghtlossness once having occurred, reprobate it as we may, the 
pain which a separation may bring had better be endured, than 
evaded by an unholy marriage, which cannot come to good. 

Frederika herself must have felt so too, for never did a word of 
blame escape her ; and we shall see how affectionately she welcomed 
him, when they met after the lapse of years. This, however, does 
not absolve him from the blame of having thoughtlessly incurred the 
responsibility of her affection, That blame he must bear. The 
reader will apportion it according as he estimates the excuses of 
temperament, and the common thoughtlessness of us all in such 
mattera. 

® For fall dotaile see Guurre: Reinhold Lens, Leben und Worke, 1861, pp. 11, og. 
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Although I think Gosthe’s conduct in this matter perfectly up- 
Tight, end justifiable from a far more serious point of view than that 
of being faithful to his genius, I am not st all disposed to acquiesce 
in the assumption that marriage with Frederika would have orippled 
his genius by narrowing his sympathies. The cause of his relingnish- 
ing her was the want of sufficiently powerful love; and that also is 
his justification. Had he loved her enough to share a life with her, 
his experience of woman might have been less extensive, but it 
would assuredly have gained an element it wanted. It would have 
been deepened. He had experienced, and he could paint (no one 
better), the exquisite devotion of woman to man ; but he had scarcely 
ever felt the peculiar tenderness of man for woman, when that 
tenderness takes the form of vigilant protecting fondness. He knew 
little, and that not until late in life, of the subtle interweaving of 
habit with affection, which makes life saturated with love, and love 
itself become dignified through the serious aims of life. He knew 
little of the exquisite companionship of two souls striving in emulous 
spirit of loving rivalry to become better, to become wiser, teaching 
each otter to scar. He knew little of this; and the kiss he feared to 
press upon the loving lips of Frederike—the life of sympathy he 
refused to share with her—are wanting to the greatness of hia works, 

In such & mood as that which followed the rupture with Frederika, 
it is not wonderful if Frankfurt and the practice of law were odious 
tohim. Nothing but hard work could do him good: and he worked 
hard. From the Herder Correspondence it appears that he read 
Greek writers with some eagerness, his letters being studded 
with citations from Plato, Homer, and Pindar. Die griechen sind 
mein cinzig studium, he says. Woe find him also working at 
Gotz von Berlichingen. Gothic Art, s kindred subject, occupies him, 
and from thence, by an easy transition, he passes to the Bible, to 
study it anew. The resulta of this study are seen in two little 
tractates published in 1773, one called Brief des Pastor's eu*** an 
den neuen Pastor 2 *** ; the other, Zwo wichtige bisher unerértete 
bibliache Fragen, zum erstenmal grimdlich beantwortet von einem 
Landgeistlichen in Schwaben. The influence of Friulein von Klet- 
tenberg is traceable in the religious sentiment of these works ; while 
his own affectionate nature speaks in the tolerance preached. Of 
the two biblical questions, one goes to prove that it was not the ten 
commandments which stood on the tables of Moses, but ten laws of 
the Israelitish-Jehovah covenant. The second is an answer, by no 
means clear, to the question : ‘ What is it to speak with tongues f” 
which he explains as a “ speech of the Spirit, more than pantomime, 
and yet inarticulate.” 
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Among the friends to whom he communicated his plans and ideas, 
two must be named: Schlosser, whom we have seen at Leipsic, and 
Merck, whose influence was very beneficial. The portrait sketched 
of this remarkable man in the Autobiography gives a very incorrect 
idea to those who cannot control what is there said by other direct 
evidence ; especially calculated to mislead is the nickname “ Mephis- 
topheles Merck,” for whatever tendency to sarcasm Merck may have 
indulged in, it is quite clear that his admiration was generous and 
warm, his influence over Gosthe being uniformly one of friendly 
incitement, or of friendly warning. 

Johann Heinrich Merck was born in Darmstedt, 1741, The son 
of an apothecary, he raised himself to the companionship of princes. 
He was at this time Kriegsrath in Darmstadt, and in correspondence 
with most of the notabilities of the day ; among them Herder, who 
had the highest opinion of his abilities, and the most jealous anxiety 
to retain his friendship, fearing lest the new friendship with Goethe 
should step between them ; as, indeed, eventually it did. Merck, 
whose significance in the history of German literature is considerable, 
and whose correspondence shows him to have critically influenced 
men greatly his superiors in production, was one of the most zealous 
propagators of English literature. He began by translating Hutche- 
son On Beauty, Addison’s Cato, and Shaw's Travele in the Levant. 
Tho Shakspeare neophytes found him prepared to share their enthu- 
siasm ; and when, in 1772, he persuaded Schlosser to undertake the 
editing of the Frankfurter Gelehrten Anseigen, and to make it the 
Moniteur of the Sturm und Drang party, his own contributions were 
numerous and valnable.* His official duties do not seam to have 
pressed very heavily upon him, for he made frequent excursions, and 
seema to have stayed some time at Frankfort. The friendship be- 
tween him and Goethe was warm. He saw more deeply than Her. 
der into this singular genius, and on many critical occasions we find 
him always manifesting a clear insight, and a real regard, 

The Frankfurter Gelehrten Anseigen was a point of reunion, bring- 
ing Goethe into relation with many persons of ability. It also 
afforded him an opportunity of exercising bimeelf in criticiam. 
Thirty-five of the articles he wrote for this journal have been col- 
Ipcted into his works, where the curious student will seek them. 
In these studies the time flew swiftly. He had recommenced horse 
and sword exercise, and Klopstock having made skating illostrious, 
it soon became an amusement of which he was never tired ; all day 

* Sco for farther information the work of Braue: Johanna Heinrich Merck. Kin 
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long and deep into the night he was to be seen wheeling slong; and 
88 the full moon rose above the clouds over the wide nocturnal fields 
of ioe, and the night wind rushed at his face, and the echo of his 
movements came with ghostly sound upon his ear, he seemed to be 
in Ossian’s world. In doors there were studies and music. “ Will 
you ask my violoncello master,” he writes to Salamann, “if he still 
has the sonatas for two basses, which I played with him, and if so, 
send them to me as quickly aa convenient? I practise this art some- 
what more earnestly than before. As to my other occupations, you 
will have gathered from my drama ((éfe), that the purposes of my 
soul are becoming more earnest.” 

It has before been hinted that Sturm und Drang, as it manifested 
itself in the mind and bearing of the young doctor, was but very 
moderately agrecable to the old Rath Goethe ; and whatever sym- 
pathy we may feel with the poot, yet, as we are all parents, or hope 
to be, let us not permit our sympathy to become injustice; let us 
admit that the old Rath had considerable cause for parental uneasi- 
ness, and let us follow the son to Wetzlar without flinging any hard 
words st his father, 
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CHAPTER IL 


GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. 


Axrnovar G@éts waa not published until the summer of 1778, it was 
written in the winter of 1771, or, to speak more acourately, the first 
of the three versions into which the work was shaped, was written 
at this time. Wo must bear in mind that there are three versions : 
the first is entitled the Geschichte Gottfriedens von Berlichingen mit 
der eisernen Hand, dramatisirt,* which was not published until very 
many years afterwards. The second is entitled Géts von Berlichingen, 
Schauspiel,t and is the form in which the work was originally pub- 
liahed. The third is an adaptation of this second piece, with a view 
to stage representation, which adaptation was made with Qchiller 
during the efforts to create a national stage at Weimar.t 

The first form is the one I most admire, and the one which, bio- 
graphically, has most interest. While he is on his way to Wetzlar 
we will open his portfolio, and take out this manuscript for closer 
scratiny, instead of waiting till he publishes the second version. 
From a letter to Salzmann we learn that it was written in November 
1771, “My whole genius is given to an undertaking which makes 
me forget Shakspeare, Homer, everything; I am dramatising the 
history of the noblest of Germans, to rescue the memory of a brave 
man ; and the labour it costs me kills time here, which is at present 
so necessary for me.” He gives the following account of ita com- 
position, in the Autobiography: “An unceasing interest in Shak- 
speare’s works had so expanded my mind, that the narrow compass 
of the stage and the short time allotted to » representation, seemed 
to me insufficient for the development of an important idea. The 
life of Géte von Berlichingen, written by himself, euggested the his- 
tqric mode of treatment ; and my imagination took so wide a sweep, 
that my dramatic construction also went beyond all theatrical limits 
in seeking more and more to approsch life. I had, as I proceeded, 
talked the matter over with my sister, who was interested heart and 


© Works, vol. rxxiv, of the edition of 1840. 
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soul in such subjects; and I so often renewed this conversation, 
without taking any steps towards beginning the work, that at last 
she impatiently and urgently entreated me not to be always talking, 
‘but, once for all, to set down upon paper that which must be so 
distinct before my mind. Moved by this impulse, I began one 
Taorning to write, without having made any previous sketch or plan, 
I wrote the first scenes, and in the evening they were read aloud to 
Cornelia. She greatly applauded them, but doubted whether I should 
go on 80; nsy, she even expressed a decided unbelief in my perae- 
verance, This only incited me the more; I wrote on the next day, 
and also on the third. Hope increased with the daily communica- 
tions, and step by step everything gained more life as I mastered the 
conception. Thus I kept on, without interruption, looking neither 
backwards nor forwards, neither to the right nor to the left; and in 
about six weeks I had the pleasure of sesing the manusoript stitched,” 

Gottfried von Berlichingen, surnamed of the Iron Hand, was a 
distinguished predatory Burgrave of the sixteenth century ;* one of 
the last remains of a turbulent, lawless race of feudal barons, whose 
persopal prowess often lent the lustre of romance to acts of bri- 
gandage. Gottfried with the Iron Hand was a worthy type of the 
class. His loyalty was as unshakeable as his courage. Whatever 
his revered emperor thought fit to do, he thought right to be done. 
Below the emperor he acknowledged no lord. With his fellow 
barons he waged continual war. Against the Bishop of Bamberg, 
especially, he was frequently in arms ; no sooner was a peace arranged. 
with him, than the Bishop of Mainz was attacked. War was his 
element. With something of Robin Hood chivalry, he was found on 
the side of the weak and persecuted ; unless when the Kaiser called 
for his arm, or unless when tempted by a little private pillage on hia 
own account. To his strong arm the persecuted looked for protec- 
tion, A tailor earns two hundred florins by shooting at a mark; 
the sum is withheld ; he goes to Gétz with a piteous tale ; instantly 
the Iron Hand clutches the recalcitrant debtors travelling that way, 
and makes them pay the two handred florins. 

It was a tempting subject for a poet of the eighteenth century, this 
bold chivalrous robber, struggling single-handed against the ad- 
vancing power of civilisation, this lswless chieftain making a hope- 
leas stand sgsinst the Law, and striving to perpetuate the feudal 
spirit. Peouliarly interesting to the poet was the consecration of 

© Boott by an oversight makes him flourish in the 
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individual greatness in Gite, Here was a man great not by pri- 
vilege, but by Nature; his superiority given him by no tradition, 
by no court favour, but by favour only of his own strong arm and 
indomitable spirit. Aud waa not the struggle of the whole eighteenth 
century a struggle for the recognition of individual worth, of Rights 
against Privileges, of Liberty against Tradition? Such alao waa the 
struggle of the sixteenth century. The Reformation was to Religion, 
what the Revolution was to Politics: a stand against the tyranny of 
Tradition—a battle for the rights of individual liberty of thought and 
action, against the absolute prescriptions of privileged classes. 

In the Ohronicle of Gétz von Berlichingen his deeds are recorded 
by himself with unaffected dignity. There Goethe found materials, 
soch as Shakspeare found in Holingshed and Saxo-Grammaticus ; 
and used them in the same free spirit. He has dramatised the 
chronicle—made it live and move before us; but he has dramatised 
a chronicle, not written a drama. This distinction is drawn for a 
reason which will presently appear. 

Viehoff has pointed ont the use which has been made of tho 
chronicle, and the various elements which have been added from the 
poet’s own invention. The English reader cannot be expected to 
feel the same interest in such details as the German reader does; it 
is enough therefore to refer the curious to the passage,* and only 
cite the characters invented by Goethe ; these are Adelheid, the vo- 
luptuous, fascinating demon; Elizabeth, the noble wife, in whom 
Goethe’s mother saw herself; Maria, a reminiscence of Frederika ; 
Georg, Franz Lerse, Weislingen, and the Gypsies. The death of 
Gétz is also new. The tower mentioned by Goethe is still extant at 
Heilbronn, under the name of Gitzen’s Thurm. The rest, including 
the garden, is the creation of the poet. Gdtz was confined for only 
one night in that tower. His death, which according to the play 
must have hsppened in 1525, did not occur till 1562, when the burly 
old knight, upwards of eighty, died at his castle of Horberg, at peace 
with all men, and in perfect freedom. His tomb may be seen at the 
monastery of Schénthal.* 

Gétz was a dramatic chronicle, not a drama. It should never 
have been calied s drama, but left in its original shape with its 
original title. This would have prevented much confusion ; espe- 
cially with reference to Shakspeare, and his form of dramatic com- 
position. While no one can mistake the influence of Shakspeare in 
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this work, there is great laxity of langaage in calling it Shakspearian ; 
@ laxity common enough, but not admissible. Critics are judges 
who rely on precedents with the rigour of judges on the bench. 
They pronounce according to precedent. That indeed is their office. 
No sooner lms an original work made its appearance, than one of 
there two courses is invariably pursued: it is rejected by the critios 
because it does not range itself under any acknowledged class, and 
thus is branded becanse it is not an imitation ; or it is quietly clas- 
sified under some acknowledged head. The latter was the case with 
Géts von Berlichingen. Because it set the unities at defiance, and 
Pisoed the people beside the nobles on the scene; because instead 

of declaiming, as in French tragedy, the persons spoke dramati- 
cally to the purpose ; because, in short, it did not range under the 
acknowledged type of French tragedy, it was supposed to range 
under the Shakspearian type—the only accepted antagonist to the 
French. 

In it like Othello? Is it like Macbeth? Is it like Richard II, 
Henry IV, King Jobn, Julius Ceosar, or any one unquestioned pley 
by Slakspeare? Unless the words “ Shakspearian style” are mean- 
ingleas, people must mean that Gétz resembles Shakspeare’s plays 
in the structore and organisation of plot, in the delineation of cha- 
racter, and in the tone of dialogue; yet a cursory review of the play 
‘will convince any one that in all these respects it is singularly unlike 
Shakspeare’s plays. 

In construction it differs from Shakspeare, first, as intended to re- 
present an epoch rather than a story ; secondly, as taking the licenses 
of narrative art, instead of keeping the stage always in view, and 
submitting to the stern necessities of theatrical representation ; 
thirdly, as wanting in that central unity round which all the persons 
and events are grouped, so as to form a work of art. It ia a succes- 
sion of scenes ; @ story of episodes. 

In the presentation of character the work is no less un-Shak- 
spearian. Our national bigotry, indeed, aasumes that every masterly 
portraitare of character is Shakspearian ; an assumption which can 
hardly maintain itself in the presence of Sophocles, Racine, and 
Goethe. Each poet has a manner of his own, and Shakspeare’s 
manner is assuredly not visible in Gitz von Berlichingen. The cha- 
racters move before us with singular distinctness in their external 
characteristics, but they do not, as in Shakspeare, involuntarily 
betray the inmost secret of their being. We know them by their 
language and their acts ; we do not know their thoughts, their self- 
sophistications, their involved and perplexed motives, partially ob- 
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scured even to themselves, and seen by us in the cross lights which 
break athwart their passionate utterances. To take a decisive cx- 
ample: Weislingen is at once ambitious and irresolute, well-meaning 
and weak.* The voice of friendship awakens remorse in him, and 
forces him to accept the proffered hand of Gétz. He eweara never 
again to enter the bishop’s palace. But, easily seduced by noble 
thoughts, he is afterwards seduced as easily by vanity: tempted ho 
falls, tarns once more against his noble friend, and dies betrayed 
and poisoned by the wife to whom he has sacrificed all—dies unpitiod 
by others, despicable to himself. This vacillation is truthful, but not 
truthfully presented. We who only see the conduct cannot explain 
it. We stand before an enigma, as in real life ; not before a character 
such as Art enables us to see, aud see through. It is not the business 
of Art to present enigmas; and Shakspeare, in his strongest, hap- 
piest moods, contrives to let us see into the wavering depths of the 
souls, while we follow the actions of his characters. Contrast Weis- 
lingen with such vacillating characters as Richard I, King John, or 
Hamlet. The difference is not of degree, but of kind. 

Nor is the langusge Shakspearian. It is powerful, picturesque, 
clear, dramatic; but it is not pregnant with thought, obscured 
in utterance, and heavy with that superfwtation of ideas, which 
is a characteristic and often @ fault in Shakspeare. It haa not his 
redundancy, and prodigal imagery. Indeed it is very singular, and 
as the production of a boy especially so, in the absence of all rhe- 
torical amplification, and of all delight in imagery for its own sake. 

It was the first-born of the Romantic School, or rather of the ten- 
dency from which that school issued; and its influence has been 
wide-spread, It gave the impulse and direction to Scott’s historical 
genius, which has altered our conceptions of the past, and given now 
life to history. It made the Feudal Ages a subject of eager and 
almost universal interest. It decided the fate of French tragedy in 
German literature. But ita influence on dramatic art has been, I 
think, more injurious than beneficial, and mainly because the dis- 
tinction between o dramatized chronicle and a drama has been lost 
sight of. 

This injurions influence is traceable in the excessive importance it 
hag, given to local colour, and the intermingling of the historic with 
the dramatic element. Any one at all acquainted with the produc. 
tions of the Romantic School in Germany or France will understand 
this, Goethe’s object not being to write a drama, but to dramatise 


* Im bis vacillation, Goethe meant to stigmatize his own weakness with regard 
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& picture of the times, local colour was of primary importance ; and 
‘because he made it so attractive, others have imitated him in depart- 
ments where it is needless. Nay, critios are so persuaded of its im- 
portance, that they strain every phrase to show us that Shakspeare 
‘was algo a great painter of times; forgetting that local colouring is 
an appeal to @ critical and learned audience, not an appeal to the 
heart and imagination, It is history, not drama. Macbeth in a 
bag-wig, with a small sword at his side, made audiences tremble at 
the appalling ruin of a mind entangled in crime. The corrected cos- 
tume would not make that tragedy more appalling, had we not now 
grown 60 critical that we demand historical “accuracy”, where, in 
the trne dramatic age, they only demanded passion, The merest 
glance at our own dramatic literature will snffice to show the prepon- 
derating (and misplaced) influence of History, in the treatment, no 
leas than in the subjects chosen. 

Géts, as a picture of the times, is an animated and successful 
work; but the eighteenth century is on more than one ococasion 
radely thrust into the sixteenth ; and on this ground Hegel denies 
its clgim to the highest originality, ‘An original work appears aa 
the creation of one mind, which, admitting of no external influence, 
fuses the whole work in one mould, as the eventa therein exhibited 
were fused, If it contains scenes and motives which do not naturally 
evolve themselves from the original materials, but are brought toge- 
ther from far and wide, then the internal unity becomes necessarily 
destroyed, and these scenes betray the author's subjectivity. For 
example, Goethe’s Gétz has been greatly lauded for originality, nor 
can we deny that he has thercin boldly trampled under foot all the 
rules and theories which were then accepted: but the execution is 
notwithstanding not thoroughly original. One may detect in it the 
poverty of youth. Several traits, and even scenes, instead of being 
evolved from the real subject, are taken from the current topics of 
the day. The scene, for example, between Gotz and Brother Martin, 
which is an allusion to Luther, contains notions gathered from the 
controversies of Goethe’s own day, when—especially in Germany— 
people were pitying the monks because they drank no wine, and be- 
cause they had passed the vows of chastity and obedience. Martin, 
on the other hand, is enthusiastic in his admiration of Gotz, and his 
knightly career: ‘ When you return back laden with spoils, and sey, 
suck a one I struck from his horse ere he could discharge his piece ; 
sach another I overthrew, horse and man; and then, returning to 
your castle, you find your wife.’ .. . Here Martin wipes his eye and 
pledges the wife of Géts. Not so—not with snch thoughts did 
Lather begin, but with quite another religious conviction |” 
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“Tn a similar style,” Hegel continues, “ Basedow’s pedagogy is 
int-oduced. Children, it was said, learn much that is foolish and 
unintelligible to them ; and the real method was to make them lean 
object, not names. Karl thus speaks to his father just as he would. 
have spoken in Goethe’s time from parrot-memory: ‘Jaxt-hausen 
is a village and castle upon the Jaxt, which has been the property 
and heritage for two hundred years of the Lords of Berlichingen,’ 
‘Do you know the Lord of Berlichingen? aska Gotz; the child 
stares at him, and, from pure erudition, knows not his own father, 
Gta declares that he knew every pass, pathway, and ford about the 
place, before he knew the name of village, castle, or river.”* 

Considered with reference to the age in which it was produced, 
Gots von Berlichingon is s marvellous work : a work of daring power, 
of vigour, of originality ; a work to form an epoch in the annala of 
letters. Those who now read it as the work of the great Goethe 
may be somewhat disappointed ; but at the time of its appearance 
no such ‘ magnificent monster’ had startled the pedantries and pro- 
prieties of the schools ;—‘‘s piece,” said the critic in the Teuteche 
‘Mereur of the day, “wherein the three unities are shamefully out- 
raged, and which is neither a tragedy nor a comedy, and ia, notwith- 
standing, the most beatiful, the most captivating monstrosity.” 

The breathless rapidity of movement renders 4 first reading too 
hurried for proper eujoyment ; but on recurring to the briefly indi- 
cated scenes, we are amazed at their fulness of life. How marvellous, 
for example, is that opening scene of the fifth act (removed from the 
second version), where Adelheid is in the gipsies’ tent! Amid the 
falling snow shines the lurid gleam of the gipsy fire, around which 
move duaky"figures; and this magnificent creature stands shudder. 
ing as she finds herself in the company of an old crone who tella her 
fortune, while;a wild-eyed boy gases ardently on her and alarms hor 
with his terrible admiration ; the whole scene lives, yet the touches 
which call it into life are briefer than in any other work I can 
remember, 

© Hacan’a Vorlorungon ber dis Xathetik, |, p. 882. 
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CHAPTER Til. 


‘WETZLAR. 


In the spring of 1772 he arrived at Wetalar with Gotz in his port- 
folio, and in his head many wild, unruly thoughts, A passage in the 
Autobiography amusingly illustrates his conception of the task he 
had undertaken in choosing to inform the world of his early history. 
Remember that at Wetzlar he fell in love with Charlotte, and lived 
through the experience which was fused into Werther, and you will 
smile as you hear him say: ‘ What occurred to me at Wetzlar ia of 
no great importance, but it may receive a higher interest if the reader 
‘will ellow'me to give a cursory glance at the history of the Imperial 
Chamber, in order to present to his mind the unfavourable moment 
at which I arrived.” This it is to write autobiography when one has 
outlived almost the memories of youth, and lost sympathy with 
many of ita agitations. At the time he was in Wetzlar he would have 
looked strangely on any one who ventured to tell him that the his- 
tory of the Imperial Chamber was worth a smile from Charlotte ; 
‘but at the time of writing his meagre account of Wotzlar, he had, 
perhaps, somo difficulty in remembering what Charlotte’s smiles were 
like. The biographer haa s difficult task to make any coherent story 
ont of this episode.* 

In Wetalar there were two buildings interesting above all others 
to us—the Imperial Court of Justice, and Das teutsche Haus. The 
Imperial Court was a Court of Appeal for the whole empire, a sort 
of German Chancery. Imagine a German Chancery! In no country 
does Chancery move with railway speed, and in Germany even the 
railways are slow. Such « chaotic accumulation of business as this 
Wetzlar Kammer-Goricht prosented, was perhaps never seen before. 


* Fortunately, duzing the ithe in which I this work, there 
qy ‘am indent Yooerd is the shapo of the oomengondnoe between Goethe 
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‘Twenty thousand cases lay undecided on Goethe’s arrival, and thore 
were but seventeen lawyers to dispose of them. About sixty was the 
utmost they could get through in s year, and every year brought 
more then double thai number to swell the heap. Some cases had 
lingered through a century and « half, and still remained far from a 
decision, This was not a place to impress the sincere and eminently 
practical miad of Goethe with a high idea of Jurisprudence. 

Das touteche Haus was one of the remnants of the ancient insti- 
tution of the Teutsche Ritter, or Tentonic Order of Knighthood, 
celebrated in German medieval history. The student is familiar 
with the black armour and white mantlos of these werrior-priosts, 
who fought with the zeal of missionaries and the terrible valour of 
knights, conquering for themselves a large territory, and still greater 
influence. But it fared with them aa with the knights of other 
Orders. Their strength lay in their zeal; thoir zeal abated with 
success, Years bronght them increasing wealth, but the spiritual 
wealth and glory of their cause departed. They became what all 
corporations inevitably become ; and at the timo now written of they 
were reduced to « level with the knights of Malta. The Order still 
possessed property in various parts of Germany, and in certain towns 
there was a sort of steward’s house, where rents were collected and 
the business of the Order transacted ; this was uniformly styled das 
toufeche Haus. There was such o one in Wetzlar; and the Amt- 
‘mann, or steward, who had supprintendence over it, was a certain 
Herr Buff, on whom the reader is requested to fix his eye, not for 
any attractiveness of Herr Buff, intrinsically considored, but for the 
sake of his eldest daughter, Charlotte. She is the heroine of this 
‘Wetular opisode, 

Nor was this house the only echo of the ancient Ritterthum in 
Wetalar. Goethe, on his arrival, found there another, and more 
consciously burlesque parody, in the shape of a Round Table and ita 
Knights, bearing such names as St. Amand the Opiniative, Eustace 
the Prudent, Lubormirsky the Combative, and so forth. It was 
founded by August Friedrich von Goué, secretary to the Brunswick 
Embassy, of whom we shall hear more: a wild and whimsical fellow, 
not without a streak of genius, who drank himself to death. He 
bore the title of Ritter Coucy, and christened Goethe “ Gotz von 
Berlichingen der Redliche—Gdtz the Honest”. In an imitation of 
Werther which Goué wrote,* a scene introduces this Round Table at 
one of ita banquets at the Tavern; a knight sings a French song, 
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wherenpon Gétz exclaims, “Thou, a German Ritter, and singest 
foreign songs!” Another knight aske Gite, “How far have you 
advanced with the monument which you sre to erect to your an- 
cestor ?” Gita replies, “It goes quietly forward. Methinks it will 
‘be a slap in the face to pedants and the public.”* 

Of this Round Table and its buffooneries, Goethe has merely told 
us that he entered heartily into the fun at first, but soon wearying of 
it, relapsed into his melancholy fits. ‘“I haye made many acquaint- 
ances,” says Werther, “but have found no society. I know not 
what there is about me so attractive that people seck my company 
with so much ardour. They hang sbout me, though I cannot walk 
two stepa in their path.” A description of him, written by Keatnor 
at this period, is very interesting, as it gives us faithfully the im- 
preasion he produced on his acquaintances before celebrity had 
thrown ita halo round his head, and dazzled the perceptions of his 
admirers: 

“Tn the spring there came here a certain Goethe, by tradet a 
Doctor Juris, twenty-three years old, only son of a very rich father ; 
in ordee—this was his father’s intention—that he might get some 
experience in praai, but according to his own intention, that he 
might simdy Homer, Pindar, etc., and whatever else hia genius, his 
manner of thinking, and his heart might suggest to him. 

“ At the very first the beaue esprits here announced him to the 
public as a colleague, and as a collaborator in the new Frankfurt 
Gelehrte Zeitung, parenthetically also as a philosopher, and gave 
themselves trouble to become intimate with him. As I do not 
belong to this class of people, or rather am not so much in general 
society, I did not know Goethe until later, and quite by accident. 
One of the most distinguished of our beaus esprits, the Secretary 
of Legation Gotter, persuaded me one day to go with him to the 
village of Garbenheim—a common walk. There I found him on the 
grasa, under a tree, lying on his back, while he talked to some per- 
sons standing round him—an epicurean philogopher (von Goué, a 
great genius), a stoic philosopher (von Kielmansegge), and a hybrid 
between the two (Dr. Kénig)—and thoroughly enjoyed himself, 
He was afterwards glad that I bad made his acquaintance under such 
circumstances. Many things were talked of—some of them very, in- 
teresting. This time, however, I formed no other judgment con- 
cerning him than that he wae no ordinary man. You know that I 

* «Ein Stiek das Meister und Gesellen aof’s Manl schlagt.” Cited by ArrELur 
Werther und seins Zeit, p. 88. 
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do not judge hastily. I found at once that he had genius, and a 
lively imagination ; but this was not enongh to make me estimate 
him highly. 

* Before I proceed further, I must attempt a description of him, as 
T have since learned to know him better. He has a great deal of 
talent, is a true genius and a man of character; possesses an extra- 
ordinarily vivid imagination, and hence generally expresses himself 
in images and similes. He often says, himself, that he always speaks 
figaratively, and can never express himself literally ; but that when 
he is older he hopes to think and say the thought itself as it really 
ia, He is ardent in all his affections, and yet has often great power 
over himself. His manner of thinking ia noble: he ia so free from 
prejudices that he acts as if seems good to him, without troubling 
himself whether it will please others, whether it is the fashion, 
whether conventionalism allows it. All constraint is odious to 
him. 
“ He is fond of children, and can occupy himself with them very 
much. He is bisarre, and there are several things in his manners 
and outward bearing which might make him disagreeable. But 
with children, women, and many others, he is nevertheless a favourite. 
Bo has a great respect for the female sex. In principiis he is not 
yet fixed, and is still striving after a sure system, To say somo- 
thing of thia, he has a high opinion of Rousseau, but is not a blind 
worshipper of him. He is not what is called orthodox. Still this 
is not out of pride or caprice, or for the sake of making himself a 
réle. On certain important subjects he opens himself to few, and 
does not willingly disturb the contentment of others in their own 
ideas. It is true he hates acepticiam, strives after truth and after 
conviction on certain main points, and even believes that he is already 
convinced as to the weightiest ; but as far as I have observed, he is 
not yet so. He does not go to church or to the sacrament, and 
prays seldom. For, says he, I am not hypocrite enough for that. 
Sometimes he seems in repose with regard to certain subjects, some- 
times just the contrary, He venerates the Christian religion, but 
not in the form in which it is presented by our theologians. He be- 
lieves in a future life, in a better state of existence. He strives 
after truth, yet values the feeling of truth more than the demon- 
stration. He haa already done much, and has many scquirements, 
tauch reading ; but he has thought and reasoned still more. He has 
ocoupied himself chiefly with the belles lettres and the fine arta, 
or rather with all sorts of knowledge, except that which wins 
bread.” 

12 
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On the margin of this rough dranght, Kestner adds: “I wished 
to describe him, but it would be too long a business, for there is 
much to be said about him. In one word, he és a very remarkable 
man.” 

Farther on: “I should never have done, if I sttempted to de- 
scribe him fully.” 

The Gotter referred to at the opening of this letter was a young 
man of considerable culture, with whom Goethe became intimate 
over renewed discussions on art and oriticiam. ‘‘ The opinions of 
the ancients,” he says, “on a topics I had stadied by 
fits and atarts for some years. Aristotle, Cicero, Quinctilian, Lon- 
ginus—none were neglected, but they did not help me, for they pre- 
supposed an experience which I needed. They introduced me to a 
world infinitely xich in works of art; they unfolded the merits of 
great poets and orators, and convinced me that a vast abundance of 
objects must lie before us ere we can think upon them—that we must 
accomplish something, nay fail in something, before we can learn 
our own capacities and those of others. My knowledge of much 
that waa good in ancient literature was merely that of a schoolboy, 
arf by no means vivid. The most splendid orators, it was apparent, 
had formed themselves in life, and we could never speak of them as 
artists without at the same time mentioning their personal peculi- 
arities. With the poets this was perhaps less the case: but every- 
where nature and art came in contact only through life. And thus 
the result of all my investigations was my old resolution to atudy 
Natare, and to allow her to guide me in loving imitation.” 

Properly to appreciate this passage we must recall the almost uni- 
versal tendency of the Germans to construct poems in conformity 
with definite rales, making the poet but a development of the critic. 
Lessing nobly avowed that he owed all his success to his critical sa- 
gacity ; Schiller, it is notorions, hampered his genius by fixing on 
his Pegasus the leaden wings of Kant’s philosophy ; and Klopstock 
himself erred in too much criticism. Goethe was the last man to 
disdain the rich experience of centuries, the last man to imagine 
that ignorance was an advantageous basis for a post to stand upon, 
but he was too thoroughly an artist not to perceive the insufficiency 
of abstract theories in the production of a work of art which should 
be the expression of real experience. 

In conjunction with Gotter he translated Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
Tanke” though he speaks slightingly of his share i in it. Throngh 

Gotter’s representations he was also persuaded to publish some little 
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poems in Boie’s Annual, ‘I thus* came into contact with those,” 
he says, “ who, united by youth and talent, afterwards effected so 
much in various ways. Birger, Voss, Hélty, the two Counta Stol- 
berg, and several others grouped round Klopsteck; and in this 
poetical circle, which extended iteelf more and more, there was de- 
veloped a tendency which I know not exactly how to name. Ono 
might call it that need of independence which always arises in times 
of peace—that is to say precisely when, properly speaking, one is 
not dependent, In war we bear restraints of force as well as we 
can ; we are physically, but not morally wounded ; the restraint dis- 
graces no one; it is no shame to serve the time; we grow accus- 
tomed to suffering both from foes and friends ; we have wishes rather 
than definite views. On the contrary, in times of peace our love of 
freedom becomes more and more prominent, and the greater our 
freedom, the more we wish for it ; we will tolerate nothing above us ; 
we will not be restrained ; no one shall bo restrained! This vender, 
sometimes morbid feeling, assumes in noble suuls the form of justice : 
such a spirit then manifested itself everywhere; and becanse but 
few were oppressed, it was wished to free these from occasional op- 
pression. And thus arose e certain moral contest between indivi- 
duals and the government, which, however laudable its origin, led to 
unhappy results. Voltaire, reverenced for hia conduct in the affair 
of Calais, had excited great attention ; and in Germany Lavater’s 
proceedings against the Landvogt (sheriff of the provinco), had 
perhaps been even more striking. The time was approaching when 
dramatists and novelists sought their villains among ministers and 
official persons ; hence arose a world, helf real, half imaginary, of 
action and reaction, in which the most violent accusations and ineti- 
gations were made by writers of periodical journals, under the garb 
of justice, who produced the more powerful effect because they made 
the public imagino that it was itself the tribunal—a foolish notion, as 
no yublic has an executive power; and in Germany, dismembered as 
it was, public opinion neither benefited nor injured any one.” 

It was a period of deep unrest in Europe: the travail of the French 
revolution. In Germany the spirit of the revolution issued from the 
study and the lecture hall; it was a literary and philosophic insur. 
rectfon, with Lessing, Klopstock, Kant, Herder, and Goethe, for 
leaders. Authority was everywhere attacked, because everywhere it 
had shown itself feeble, or tyrannous. The majestic peruke of 
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Louis XIV was lifted by an sudacions hand, which thus revealed the 
baldness so long concealed. No one now believed in that Grand 
Monarque ; least of all Goethe, who had Gotz von Berlichingen in his 
portfolio, and to whom Homer and Shakspeare were idols. ‘Send 
me no more books,” writes Werther, “I will no longer be led, in- 
cited, spurred by them. There is storm enough in this breast. I 
want a cradle-melody, and that I have in all ita fulness in Homer. 
How often do I lull with it my raging blood to rest!” The Kestner 
correspondence proves, what before was known, that Werther is full 
of biography, and that Goethe was then troubled with fits of depres- 
sion following upon days of the wildest animal gpirits, He was fond 
of solitude; and the lonely hours passed in reading, or making 
sketches of the landscape in his rough imperfect style. 

“A marvellous serenity has descended on my spirit,” writes 
Werther, “‘to be compared only to the sweet mornings of spring 
which so charm my heart. I am alone, and here life seems de- 
liciows in this spot formed for natures like mine. I am so happy, 
s0gfilled with the calm feeling of existence, that my art suffera. 
I cannot sketch, yet never was I 9 greater painter than at this 
moment! When the dear valley clothes itself in vapour, and the 
sun shines on the top of my impenetrable forest and only a few 
gleams steal into its sanctuary, while I lie stretched in the tall greas 
by the cascade, curiously examine the many grasses and weeds, and 
contemplate the little world of insects with their innumerable forms 
and colours, and feel within me the presence of the Almighty who 
formed us after his own image, the breath of the All-loving who sus- 
tains us in endless bliss,—my friend, when my eyes are fixed on all 
these objects, and the world images itself in my soul like the form 
of a beloved, then I yearn and say: Ah! couldst thou but express 
that which lives within thee, that it should be the mirror of thy soul, 
as thy son] is the mirror of the Infinite God 1!” 

The image of Froderika pursued him. It could only be banished 
by the presence of ancther. “When I was a boy,” he prettily says 
in a letter to Salzmann, “I planted a cherry-tree, and watched its 
growth with delight. Spring frost killed the blossoms, and I had to 
wait another year before the cherries were ripe—then the birds ate 
them ; another yesr the caterpillars—then a greedy neighbour—ihan 
the blight. Nevertheless, when I have a garden again, I shall again 
plant a cherry-tree!”’ He did so: 

“« And from Bosnty passed to Beauty, 
Constant to = constant change.”© 
© Moncxron Miness. 
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The image which was to supplant that of Frederika was none other 
than that of the Charlotte Buff, before mentioned. Two yeara before 
‘his arrival, her mother had died. The care of the house and childron 
devolved upon her; she was only sixteen, yet good sense, honse- 
wifely aptitude, and patient courage, carried her successfully through 
this task. She had for two years been betrothed to Kester, secre- 
tary to the Hanoverian legation, then aged four-and- twenty : & quiet, 
orderly, formal, rational, cultivated man, possessing great magnani- 
mity, as the correspondence proves, and a dignity which is in nowiso 
represented in the Albert of Werther, from whom we must be careful 
to distinguish him, in spite of the obvious identity of position. How 
Goethe came to know Kestner has already beon seen ; how he came 
to know Lotte may now be told.* The reader with Werther in hand 
may compare the narrative there given with this extract from Kest- 
ner’s lotter to a friend. ‘It happened that Goethe was at a ball in 
the country where my maiden and I also were. I could only come 
late, and was forced to ride after them. My maiden, therefore, drove 
there in other society. In the carriage waa Dr. Goethe, who here 
first saw Lottchen. He has great knowledge, and has made Nature 
in her physical and moral aspects his principal study, and has sought 
the true beanty of both. No woman here had pleased him. Lott- 
chon at once fixed his attention. She is young, and although not 
regularly besutifal, has a very attractive face. Her glance is as 
bright as a spring morning, and especially it was so that day, for 
she loves dancing. She was gay, and in quite a simple dress, Ho 
noticed her feeling for the beauty of Nature, and her unforced wit, 
-~rather humour than wit. He did not know she was bethrothed. 
I came o few hours later; and it is not our custom in public to 
testify anything beyond friendship to each other. He was exces- 
sively gay (this he often is, though at other times melancholy) ; 
Lottchen quite fascinated him, the more so because she took no 
trouble about it, but gave herself wholly to the pleasure of the mo- 
ment, The next day, of course, Goethe called to inquire after her. 
He had seen her as a lively girl, fond of dancing and pleasure; he 
now saw her under another and a better aspect,—in her domastic 
quality.” 

Lo judge from her portrait, Lotte must, in her way, have been a 
charming creature: not intellectually cultivated, not poetical,—above 
all, not the sentimental girl described by Werther; but a serene, 
calm, joyous, openhearted German maiden, an excellent housewife, 


. to the 
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and 8 priceless manager. oethe at once fell in love with her. An 
extract from Kestner’s account will tell us more, After describing 
his engagement to Lotte, he sdds,—‘ She is not strictly a brilliant 
beauty, according to the common opinion ; to me she is one: she is, 
notwithstanding, the fascinating maiden who might have hosts of ed- 
mirera, old and young, grave and gay, clever and stupid, etc. But 
she knows how to convince them quickly that their only safety must 
be sought in flight or in friendship. One of these, as the most re- 
markable, I will mention, because he retains an influence over us, 
A youth in years (twenty-three), but in knowledge, and in the deve- 
lopment of his mental powers and character, already a man, an ex- 
traordinary genius, and a man of character, was here,—as his family 
believed, for the sake of studying the law, but in fact to track the 
footateps of Nature and Trath, and to study Homer and Pindar, 
He had no need to study for the sake of a maintenance. Quite by 
cbance, after he had been here some time, he became acquainted 
with Lottchen, and saw in her his ideal: he saw her in her joyous 
aepect, but was soon aware that this was not her best side; ho 
learned to know her also in her domestic position, and, in a word, 
became her adorer. It could not long remain unknown to him that 
she could give him nothing but friendship ; and her conduct towards 
him was admirable. Our coincidence of teste, and a closer acquaint- 
ance with each other, formed between him and me the closest bond 
of friendship. Meanwhile, although he was forced to renounce all 
hope in relation to Lottchen, and did renounce it, yet he could not, 
with all his philosophy and natural pride, so far master himself as 
completely to repress his inclination. And he has qualities which 
might make him dangerous to a woman, especially to one of suscep- 
tibility end taste. But Lottchen knew how to treat him so as not to 
encourage vain hope, and yet make him admire her manner towards 
him. Hia peace of mind suffered: there were many remarkable 
scenes, in which Lottchen’s behaviour heightened my regard for hor ; 
and he also became more precious to me as a friend ; but I was ofton 
inwardly astonished that love can make such strange creatures cven 
of the strongest and ofherwise the most self-sustained men. I piticd 
him, and bad many inward struggles ; for, on the one hand, I thought 
that I might not be in 4 position to make Lottchen so happy asshe 
would make her; but, on the other hand, I could not endure tho 
thought of losing her. The latter feeling conquered, and in Loit- 
chen I have never once been able to perceive a shadow of the samo 
conflict.” 

Another extract will place this conflict in its true light :-—*J am 
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under no further engagement to Lotichen than that under which an 
honourable man stands when he gives a young wounan the preferenca 
above all others, makes known that he desires the like feeling from 
her, and when she gives it, recsives from her not only this, but a 
complete acquiescence. This I consider quite enough to bind an 
honourable man, especially when such a relation lasts several years. 
Bot in my caso there is this in addition, that Lottchen and I have 
expressly declared ourselves, and still do so with pleasure, without 
any oaths and asseverations.” This absence of any legal tie between 
them must have made Kestner’s position far more trying. It givos 
higher ides both of his generous forbearance and of the fascination 
exercised by Goethe: for what s position! and how much nobility 
on all sides was necessary to prevent petty jealonsies ending in a 
violent rupture! Certain it is that the greatest intimacy and the 
mont affectionate feelings were kept up without disturbance, Confi- 
deut in the honour of his friend and the truth of his mistress, Kestner 
never spoiled the relation by a hint of jealousy. Goethe was con- 
atantly in Lotte’s house, where his arrival was a jubilee to the children, 
who seized hold of him, as children always take loving possession of 
those who are indulgent to them, and forced him to tell them stories. 
It is a pleasant sight to see Goethe with children ; he always shows 
such hearty fondness for them; and these brothers and sistera of 

Lotte were doubly endeared to him because they belongod to her. 
One other figure in this Wetzlar set arrests our attention : it is that 
of a handsome blonde youth, with soft blue eyes and « settled me- 
lancholy expression, His name is Jerusalem, and he is the sou 
of the venerable Abbot of Riddsgshausen.* He is here attached as 
sccretary to the Brunswick Legation, a colleague, therefore, of von 
Goué, He is deeply read in English literature, and has had tho 
honour of Lessing’s friendship ; a friendship subsequently expressed 
in the followmg terms, when Lessing, acting as his editor, wrote the 
prefaco to his Philosophical Essays: “When he came to Wolfen. 
biittel he gave me his friendship. I did not enjoy it long, but I 
cannot easily namo one who in so short # space of time excited in 
me more affection. It is true I only learned to know one side of his 
nature, but it was the side which explains all the rest. It was the 
desire for cloar knowledge ; the talent to follow truth to its last con- 
sequences ; the spirit of cold observation ; but an ardent spirit not 
to be intimidated by truth. . . . How sensitive, how warm, how active 
this young inquirer was, how true a man among men, is better 
* i is title mi, toimply, but s Protestant; his Abbey, 
re genptdemfe regen ia 
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known to moro intimate friends.” The Essays which these words 
introduce are five in number; the titles are given below.* 

The melancholy of his disposition led him to think much of suicide, 
which he defended on speculative grounds. And this melancholy, 
and these meditetions, were deepened by an unhsppy passion for 
the wife of one of his friends. The issne of that passion we shall 
have to narrate in a future chapter. For the present it ia enough to 
indicate the presence of this youth among the circle of Goethe’s ac- 
quaintances. They saw but little of each other, owing to the retiring 
sensitiveness of Jerusalem ; probably the same cause had kept them 
asunder years before in Leipsic, where they were fellow-studenta ; 
but their acquaintance furnished Goethe with material which he was 
afterwards to use in his novel. 

Jerasalem’s unhappy passion and Goethe’s unhappy passion, one 
would think, must have been a bond of union between them ; but in. 
truth Goethe’s passion can scarcely have been called ‘‘ unhappy”— 
it was rather a delicious uneasiness. Love, in the profound, ab- 
sorbing sense, it was not. It was an imaginative pussion, in which 
thg poet was more implicated than the man. Lotte excited his ima- 
gination ; her beauty, her serene gaiety, her affectionate manners, 
charmed him ; the romance of his position heightened the charm, by 
giving en unconscious security to his feelings. I am persuaded that 
if Lotte had been free, he would have fled from her as he fled from 
Frederika. In saying this, however, I do not mean that the impos- 
sibility of obtaining her gave him any comfort. He was restless, 
impatient, and, in a certain sense, unhappy. He believed himself 
to be desperately in love with her, when in trath he was only in 
love with the indulgence of the emotions she excited; a paradox 
which will be no mystery to those acquainted with the poctic tem- 
perament. 

Thus passed the summer, In August he made a little excursion 
to Giessen, to see Professor Hépfner, one of the active writers in 
the Frankfurter Gelehrien Anzeigen. Characteristically he calls on 
the professor incognito, presenting himself as a shy awkward stu- 
dent ; which, as Hépfner only knows him through correspondence, 
is facile enough. The comic scene ends by his jumping into the 
professor’s arms, exclaiming, “I am Goethe!” In Giessen, he found 
Merck. He persuaded him to return to Wetzlar, to be introduced 
to Lotte. Merck came; but so far from undervaluing her, as the 
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very inacourate account in the Autobiography would have us under- 
stand, Merck wrote to # friend : “ J’ai trouvé aussi amie de Goathe, 
cette fille dont il parle avec tant d’enthousiasme dans toutes ses 
lettres, Ello mérite réellement tout ce qu’il pourra dire du bien sur 
son compte.”* He exasperated Goethe by preferring the “Juno 
form” of one of her friends, and pointing her out as the more worthy 
of attention, because she was disengaged. That Gosthe should have 
‘been offended, was in the order of things ; but in the retrospective 
glance which he gave to this period in his old ago, he ought to have 
detected the really friendly spirit animating Merck ; he ought not to 
have likened him to Mephistopheles; the more so as Merck’s re- 
presentations were really effectual, and hastened the dénouement. 
Every day made Goethe’s position less tenable. At laat he consented 
to tear himself away, and accompany Merck in a trip down the 
Bhine. It was time. Whatever factitious cloment there may have 
been in his romance, the situation was full of danger; indulgence in 
such emotions would have created at last a real and desperate paa- 
sion ; there was safety but in flight. 

Merck left Wetzlar, having arranged that Goethe should join him 
at Coblentz. The following extracts from Kestner’s Diary will re- 
mind the reader of Goethe’s departure from Leipsic withont saying 
adieu to Kathchen. His dislike of “scenes” made him shrink from 
those emotions of leave-taking usually so eagerly sought by lovers. 

“ Sept. 10th, 1772. To-day Dr. Goethe dined with me in the 
garden ; I did not know that it was the last time. In the evening 
Dr. Goethe came to the teutscho Hane, He, Lottchen, and I, had a 
remarkable conversation about the future state; about going away 
and returning, etc., which was not begun by him, but by Lottchen. 
‘We agreed ihat the one who died first should, if ho could, give in- 
formation to the living, about the conditions of the other life. 
Goethe was quite cast down, for he knew that the next morning he 
was to go, 

" Sept. 11th, 1772. This morning at seven o’clock Goethe set off 
without taking leave. Ho sent mea note with some books. He had 
long said that about this time he would make a journey to Coblenta, 
where the pay-master of the forces, Merck, awaited him, and thathe 
Would say no good-byes, but set off suddenly. So I had axpected it, 
But that I was, notwithstanding, unprepared for it, I have felt—tfelt 
deep in my soul. In the morning I came home. ‘Herr Dr. Goethe 
sent this at ten o’clock.’ I saw the books and the note, and thought 
what this said to me—‘He is gone!’—and was quite dejected, 

© Briefs aus dom Frewndeskretes von Gosthe, Herder, Merck, p. 50. 
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Boon after, Hans* came to aak me if he were really gone? Tho 
Geheime Rathin Langen had sent to say by a maid-servant: ‘It waa 
very iil-mannered of Dr. Goethe to set off in this way, without taking 
leave.” ‘Lottchen sent word in reply: ‘ Why had she not taught her 
nephew better?” Lottchen, in order to be certain, sent 8 box which 
she had of Goethe’s, to his house. He was no longer there. In the 
middle of the day the Geheime Bathin Langen sent word again : ‘She 
would, however, let Dr. Goethe’s mother know how he had conducted. 
himself.’ Every one of the children in the teutsche Haus was saying: 
* Doctor Goethe ts gona!’ In the middle of the day I talked with Herr 
von Born, who had accompanied him, on horseback, as far as Brann- 
fells, Goethe had told him of our evening’s conversation, Goethe 
had set out in very low spirits. In the afternoon I took Goethe's 
note to Lottchen. She was sorry about his departure; the tears 
came into her eyes while reading. Yet it was a satisfaction to her 
that he was gone, since she could not give him the affection he de- 
sired, We spoke only of him; indeed, I conld think of nothing 
else, and defended the manner of his leaving, which was blamed by a 
silly person ; I did it with much warmth. Afterwards I wrote him 
word what had happened since his departure.” 

How graphically do these simple touches set the whole situation 
before us: the sorrow of the two lovers at the departure of their 
friend, and the consternation of the children on hearing that Dr, 
Goethe is gone! One needs such o picture to reassure us that the 
episode, with all its strange romance, and with all its danger, was not 
really a fit of morbid sentimentalism. Indeed, had Goethe been the 
sentimental Werthor he has represented, he would never have had 
the strength of will to tear himself from such a position. He would 
have blown his brains out, as Werther did. On the other hand, note 
what a worthy figure is this of Kestner, oompared with the cold 
Albert of the novel. A less generous nature would have rejoiced in 
-the absence of » rival, and forgotten, in its joy, tho losa of a friend, 
But Kestner, who knew that his friend was his rival,—and such 
a rival, that doubts crossed him whether this magnificent youth were 
not really more ospable of rendering Lotte happy than he himself 
was,—grioved for the absence of his friend { 

Here is Goethe’s letter, referred to in the passage just quoted froth 
the Diary : 

“He is gone, Kestner; when yon get this note, he is gone! 
Give Lottchen the enclosed. I was quite composed, but your con- 
versstion has torn me to pisces. At this moment I can say nothing 

® One of Lotte’s brothers. 
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to you but farewell. If I had remained a moment longer with you I 
could not have restrained myself, Now I am alone, end to-morrow 
Igo. O my poor head !” 

This was the enclosure, addresaed to Lotto: 

“T certainly hope to come again, but God knows when! Lotte, 
what did my heart feel while you were talking, knowing, as I did, 
that it was tho lst time I should see you? Not tho last time, and 
yet to-morrow I go away. Heis gone! What spirit led you to that 
conversation ? When I was expected to say all I felt, alas! what I 
cared about waa here below, was your hand, which I kissed for the 
last time, The room, which I shall not enter again, and the dear 
father who ssw me to the door for the last time. I am now slone, 
and may weep; I Jesve you happy, and shall remain in your heart, 
And shall see you again ; but not to-morrow is never! Tell my boya, 
He is gone, I can ssy no more.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WERTHER. 


Havine sent his loggaga to the honse of Fran von Laroche, where 
he was to meet Merck, he made the journey down the Lahn, on foot, 
A delicious sadness subdued his thoughts as he wandered dreamily 
slong the river banks; and the lovely scenes which met his eyo 
solicited his pencil, awakening once more the ineffectual desire (which 
from time to time haunted him) of becoming s painter. Hoe had really 

ity in this direction, yet the desire often suppressed now rose up 
in such a serious shape, that he resolved to settle for ever whether ho 
should devote himself to the art or not. The tost was curious. The 
river glided beneath, now flashing in the sunlight, now partially con- 
cealed by willows, Taking a knife from his pocket he dung it with 
his left hand into the river, having previously resolved that if he 
saw it fall he was to become an artist; but if the sinking knife were 
concealed by the willows he was to abandon the idea. No ancient 
oracle was ever more ambiguous than the answer now given him. 
The willqws concealed the sinking kmife, but the water splashed up 
like a fountain, and was distinctly visible. So indefinite an answer 
left him in doubt.* 

He wandered pleasantly on the banks fill he reached Ems, and 
then journeyed down the riverin aboat. The old Rhine opened upon 
him; and he mentions with peculiar delight the magnificent situa- 
tion of Oberlahnstein, and, above all, the majesty of the castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein. On arriving at the houso of Gehsimrath von La 
Roche, where he had been announced by Merck, he was most kindly 
received by this excellent family. His literary tendencies bound him 


* This mode of interrogating fate recalls that strange in Rovanmav’s 
Cenfenons (Linco v2), whare ho throws a ntona nts tree if , it is a niga of 
salvation ; of damnation! Forhmately he hita: “Ce qui, véritable- 
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to the mother; his joyousness and strong sense, to the fathor; his 
youth and poetry, to the daughters. The Fran von Laroche, Wio- 
land’s earliest love, had written s novel in the Richardson style, Dir 
Geschichte des Frauleins von Sternheim ; and Schifer remarks that 
she probably gathered Merck, Gosthe, and others into her house with 
a view to favourable criticisms of this novel. If this were her de- 
sign, she succeeded with Goethe, who reviewed her book in the 
Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen. Whether this compliance waa ex- 
torted by herself, or by the charms of her daughter Maximiliane, his- 
tory saith not; certain it is that the dark eyes of the daughter made 
an impression on the heart of the young reviewer. She is the Mlle. 
B, introduced in Werther ; but she is even still more interesting tous 
as the future mother of Bettina. They seem to have looked into 
each other’s eyes, flirted and sentimentalised, as if no Lotte had been 
left in Wetzlar. Nor will this surprise those who have considered the 
mobile natore of ourpost. He is miserable at moments, but the ful- 
ness of abounding life, the strength of victorious will, and the sen- 
sibility to new impressions, keep his ever-active nature from the 
despondency which killed Werther. He is not always drooping be- 
cause Charlotte is another’s. He is open to every new impression, 
serious or gay. Thus, among other indications, we find him throw- 
ing off in Pater Brey and Satyros, sarcasm and humour which are 
curious as products of the Werther period, although of no absolute 
worth ; and we follow him up the Rhine, in company with Merck and 
his family, leisurely enjoying Rheinfels, St. Goar, Bacharach, Bingen, 
Elfeld, and Biberich,— 
“The blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 
Erait, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
chiefless castles, broathing stern farewells 
Bros quay Wo leafy walls whos Buta grosaty dwell” = 

sketching as if life were a leisure summer day. 

He returned to Frankfort, and busied himself with law, literature, 
and psinting. Wandering Italians, then rare, brought casts of an- 
tique statues to Frankfurt; and with delighted eagernoss he pur- 
chased completo set, thus to revive as much sa possible the grand 
impression he received st Mannheim. Among his art-studies must 
be noted the attention bestowed on the Dutch painters. He began 
to copy some still-life pictures; one of these he mentions with prido, 
and what, think you, this one was !—a copy of a tortoiseshell knife- 
handle inlaid with silver! He has Gdtz von Berlichingen in his port- 
folio, and delights in copying a knife-handle ! 

To law he devoted himself with greater assiduity than ever. His 
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father, delighted at going through the papers with him, was pecu- 
liarly gratified at this honourable diligence, and in his delight was 
willing to overlook the other occupations of “ this singular crea’ 
as he rightly named him, Goethe’s literary plans were numerous, 
and the Frankfurt Jowrnal gave bim constant opportunities for ex- 
pressing himself on poetry, theology, and even politica. Very sig- 
nificant is the following passage from one of these articles, in reply 
to the complaint that the Germans had no Fatherland, no Patriot- 
iam. “When we have a place in the world where we can repose 
with our property, a field to nourish us, and a house to cover us, 
have we not there our Fatherland? and have not thousands upon 
thonsands in every city got this? and do they not live happy in 
their limited sphere? Wherefore, then, this vain striving for a sen- 
timent we neither have nor can have, a sentiment which only in 
certain nations, and in certain periods, is the result of many concur- 
rent circumstances? Roman patriotism! God defend us from it, 
as from a giant! we could not find the stool upon which to sit, 
nor the bed on which to lie in such patriotism!” He was alao re- 
ing Gots von Berlichingen. He found, on re-reading the manu- 
script, that, besides the unities of time and place, he had sinned 
inst the higher unity of composition. He says,— 

“Tn abandoning myself to my imagination, I had not deviated 
much in the beginning, and the first acts were pretty much as had 
been intended. In the following acts, however, and especially to- 
wards the end, I was unconsciously led away by a singular passion. 
In making Aldelheid 0 loveable, I had fallen in love with her myself, 
—my pen wes unconsciously devoted to her alone,—the interest in 
her fate gained the preponderance ; and as, moreover, Gétz, towards 
the end, has little to do, and afterwards only returns to an unhappy 
participation in the Peasant War, nothing was more natural than that 

a charming woman should supplant him in the mind of the author, 
who, casting off the fetters of art, thought to open a new field. I 
was soon sensible of this defect, or rather this culpable superfiuity, 
since my poetical nature always impelled me to unity. Instead of 
the biography of Gotz and German antiquities, I now confined my 
attention to my own work, to give it more and more historical and 
national substance, and to cancel that which was fabulous or pas- 
sionate, In this I indeed sacrificed much, as the inclination of the 
man had to yield to the conviction of the artist. Thus, for instance, 
T had placed Aldelheid in a terrific nocturnal gipsy scene, where she 
produced a great effect by her beautiful presence. A nearer exami- 
nation banished her; and the love affair between Franz and hia 
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gracious lady, which was very circumstantially carried on in the 
fourth and fifth acts, was much condensed, and only the chief pointa 
indicated. 

«Without altering the manuscript, which I still possess in its 
original shape, I determined to re-write the whole, and did this with 
such activity, that in a few weeks I produced an entirely new ver- 
sion, I¢ had never been my intention to have the second poem 
printed, as I looked upon this likewise as no more than a propa- 
ratory exercise, the foundation of a uew work, to be accomplished 
with greater industry and deliberation. 

“When I suggested my plans to Merck, he laughed at me, and 
asked what was the meaning of this perpetual writing and re- 
writing? The work, he said, by this means, only becomes different, 
and seldom better ; you must see what effect one thing produces, 
and then try something new. ‘Be in time at the hedge, if you 
would. dry your linen,’ he exclaimed, in the words of the proverb: 
hesitation and delay only make uncertain men. On the other hand, 
I pointed out how unpleasant it would be to offer a bookseller a 
work on which I had bestowed so much affection, and perhaps have 
it refused; for how would they judge of so young, nameless, and 
andacious an author? As my dread of the press gradually vanished, 
I wished to see printed my comedy Die Miischuldigen, upon which I 
set some value, but I found no publisher inclined to undertake it, 

“Here the mercantile taste of my friend was at once excited. Ho 
proposed that we should publish ot our own expense this singular 
and striking work, from which we should derive large profit. Like 
many others, he used often to reckon up the bookseller’s profit, 
which with many works was cortainly great, especially if what was 
lost by other writings and commercial affairs was left out of the cal- 
culation, We settled that I should procure the paper, and that he 
should answer for the printing. To work we went, and I waa 
pleased to see my wild dramatic aketch in clean proof sheets; it 
looked really better than- I myself expected. We completed the 
work, and it was sent off in several parcels. It was not long before 
the attention it excited became universal. But as, with our limited 
means, the copies could noé be forwarded, a pirated edition suddenly 
made its appearance. As, moreover, there could be no immediate 
return, especially in ready money, for the copies sent ont, and aa my 
treasury was not very flourishing at the time when much attention 
and applause was bestowed upon me, I was extremely perplexed 
how to pay for the paper by means of which I had made the world 
acquainted with my talent. On the other hand, Merck, who knew 
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better how to help himself, was certain that all would soon come 
right again ; but I never perceived that to be the case.” 


There is some inaccuracy in the foregoing, which a comparison of 
the first and second versions of the work will rectify. The changes 
he effected were very slight, and mainly consist in the striking out 
of the two scenes in which Adelheid plays so conspicuous a part. 

A greater maccuracy, amounting to injustice, is contained in the 
passage about Herder, sa we now learn from the Posthumous Papers 
of the latter, from which it is clear that he did greatly admire Géts, 
and wrote warmly of it to his betrothed, saying, “you will have 
some heavenly hours of delight when you read it, for there is in it 
uncommon German strength, depth, and truth, although here and 
there it is rather schomed than artistically wrought (nur gedacht).¥ 
Probably in writing to Goethe he was more critical, and as usual 
with him, somewhat pedagogic ; but it is also probable that he wae 
loud in praise, since the poet replies, “‘ Your letter was a consolation 
T already rank the work much lower than you do. Your sentence 
thet Shakespeare has quite spoiled me, I admit to the full. The 
work must be fused anew, freed from its dross, and with newer, 
better metal cast again. Then it shall appear before you.” He 
seems to have been nettled (not unnaturally) at the sentence, “ all 
is rather schemed than artistically wrought,” which, he saya, is trac 
of Emilia Galotti, and prevents his altogether liking it, although « 
master-piece. Judging from a tolerably extensive acquaintance witl 
authors in relstion to criticism, I should think it highly probable 
that the longer Goethe pondered on Herder’s letter the fainter 
became his pleasnre in the praise, and the stronger his irritation ai 
the blame. I have known a feeling of positive gratitnde for a cri. 
ticism, slowly change into an uneasy and almost indignant impres- 
sion of injustice having been done. That Goethe did not, on reficction, 
80 entirely concur with the objoctions he was at first ready to admit, 
appears from the fact that he did not recast his work. 

‘When Gétz appeared the effect on the public was instantaneous 
startling. Its bold expression of the spirit of Freedom, its defiancc 
of French criticism, and the originality no less than the power of the 
writing, carried it triumphant over Germany. It waa pronounced a 
masterpiece in all the salons and in all the beer-houses of that un- 
easy time. Imitations followed with amazing rapidity ; the stage 
was noisy with the clang of chivalry, and the book shelves creaked 
beneath the weight of resuscitated Foudal Times. 

An amusing example of “ the trade” is mentioned by Goethe. A 
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pookseller paid him a visit, and with the air of a man well-satiefied 
with his proposal, offered to give an order for a dozen plays in the 
style of @éte, for which » handsome honorarium should be paid. 
His offer was the more generous, becauso such was the state of 
literature at this period, that, in spite of the success Gétz achioved, 
it brought no money fo its anthor—pirated editions circulating 
everywhere, and robbing him of his reward. Moreover, what 
the bookseller proposed was what the public expected. When 
once a writer has achieved success in any direction, he must con- 
tinue in that direction, or peril his reputation. An opinion has 
‘been formed of him ; he has been classed ; and the public will not have 
its classification disturbed. Nevertheless, if he repeat himeelf, this 
unreasoning public declaims against his “poverty.” No man ever 
repeated himself less than Goethe. He did not model a statue, and 
then amuse himself with taking casts of it in different materials. 
He lived, thought, and suffered ; and because he had lived, thought, 
and suffered, he wrote. When he had onco expressed his experince 
in a work, he never recurred to it. The true urtist, like the snake, 
casts his skin, but never resumes it. He works according to tho 
impulse from within, not according to the demand from without. 
And Goethe was a genuine artist, never exhausting a Incky disco- 
very, never working an impoverished vein, Every poem came fresh 
from life, coined from the mint of his experience. 

Gotz ia the greatest product of the Sturm und Drang movement. 
As we before hinted, this period is not simply one of vague wild 
hopes and retrospections of old German life, it is also one of un- 
healthy sentimentelism. Goethe, the great representative poet of 
his day—the secretary of his age—gives us masterpieces which cha- 
racterise both these tendencies. Beside the msurgent Gutz, stands 
the dreamy Werther. And yet, accurately as these two works re- 
present two activo tendencies of that time, they are both far removed 
above the perishing extravagancos of that time ; they are both ideal 
expressions of the age, and as free from the disease which corrupted 
it, as Goethe himself was free from the weakness of his contempo- 
reries. Wilkes used to say that he had never beon a Wilkite. 
Goethe was never a Werther. T'o appreciate the distance which se- 
parated him and his works from his sentimental contemporaries and 
their works, we must study the characters of such men aa Jacobi, 
Klinger, Wagner, and Lenz, or we must road such works as Wel- 
demar, It will then be plain why Goethe turned with averaion from 
such works, his own included, when s few years had cleared his in- 
sight, and settled his aims. Then also will be seen the difference 
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between genius which idealises the spirit of the age, and talent 
which panders to it.* 

It was, indeed, a strange epoch; the unrest was the unrest of 
disease, and its extravagances were morbid symptoms, In the letters, 
memoirs, and novels, which still remsin to testify to the follies of 
the age, may be read « self-questioning and sentimental intro~ 
spection, enough to create in healthy minds a distaste both for sen- 
timent and self-questioning. A factitious air is carried even by the 
most respectable sentiments ; and many not respectable array them- 
selves in rose-pink. Nature is seldom spoken of but in hysterical 
enthusiasm. Tears and caresses are prodigally scattered, and upon 
the slightest provocations. In Coburg an Ordor of Mercy and Ha- 
qiatiun is instituted by sensitive noodles. Leuchsenring, whom 
Goethe satirised in Pater Brey as a professional sentimentalist, gets 
up a secret society, and calls it the Order of Sentiment, to which 
tender souls think it # privilege to belong. Friendship is fantasti- 
cally deified ; brotherly love draws trembling souls together, not on 
the solid grounds of affection and mutual service, but on entirely 
imaginary grounds of “spiritual communion”; whence aroso, a8 
Jean Paul wittily says, “an universal love for all men and beaste— 
except reviewers.” It was a sceptical epoch, in which everything 
established came into question. Marriage, of course, came badly off 
among a set of men who made the first commandment of genius to 
consist in loving your neighbour and your neighbour's wife. 

These were symptoms of disease ; the social organisation was out 
of order; a crisis, evidently imminent, was heralded by oxtrava- 
gances in literature, as elsewhere. The cause of the disease wan 
want of faith. In religion, in philosophy, in politics, in morals, this 
eighteenth century was ostentatious of its disquiet and disbelief. 
The old faith, which for so long had made European life an organic 
unity, and which in its tottering weakness had received a mortal 
blow from Luther, was no longer universal, living, active, dominant ; 
its place of universal directing power was vacant; a new faith had 
not arisen. The French Revolution was another crisis of that or- 
ganic disturbance which had previously shown itself in another order 
of ideas,—in the Reformation. Beside this awful crisis, other minor 
crises are noticeable. Everywhere the same Protestant spirit breaks 
through traditions in morals, in literature, and in education, What- 
ever is established, whatever resta on tradition, is questioned. The 
classics are no longer believed in; mon begin to maintain the doc- 


* As Korl Grua saya of Goothe and hia contemporaries, * 
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trine of progress, and proclaim the superiority of the moderns. Art 
is pronounced to be in its nature progressive, Education is no 
longer permitted to pursue its broad traditional path ; the methods 
which were excellent for the past, no longer suffice for the present ; 
everywhere new methods rise up to ataeliorate the old. The divine 
right of institutions ceases to gain credence. The individual claimed 
and proclaimed his freedom: freodom of thought and freedom of 
act. Freedom is the watchword of the eighteenth century. 

Enough has been said to indicate the temper of those times, and 
to show why Werther was the expression of that temper. Turning 
to the novel itself, we find it so bound up with the life of its author, 
that the history of his life at this epoch is the record of the materials 
from which it was created ; we must, therefore, retrace our steps 
again to the point where Gocthe left Wetzlar, and, by the aid of his 
letters to Kestner, follow the development of this strange romance. 

Gétz was published in the summer of 1778. Tt was in the autumn 
of 1772 that Goethe loft Wetzlar, and returned home. His lettora 
to Kostner and Charlotte are full of passionate avowals and tender 
reminiscences. The capricious orthography and grammar to be no- 
ticed in them, belong to a period when it was thought unworthy 
of a genius to conform to details so fastidious as correct spelling, 
and good grammar; but the affectionate nature which warms these 
letters, the abundant love the writer felt and inspired, these bolong 
to him, and not to his age. If a proof were wanted of Goothe’s 
loving disposition, we might refer to theso letters, especially those 
addressed to the young brother of Charlotte. The reader of this 
Biography, however, will need no such proof, and we may therefore 
confine ourselves to the relation of Goethe to the Kestners. “ God 
bless you, dear Kestner,” runs ono of the carly lettera, “and tell 
Lotte that I often believe I can forget her; but then I have a relapse, 
ond it is worse with me than ever.” He longs once more to bo 
sitting at her feet, letting the children clamber over him. He writes 
in a strain of melancholy, which is as much poetry as sorrow: when 
a thought of suicide arises, it is only one among the many thoughts 
which hurry through his mind. There is a very significant passage 
in the Autobiography, which aptly describes his real state of mind : 
“T had a large collection of weapona, and among them a very hand- 
some dagger. This I placed by my bedside every night, and before 
extinguishing my candle I made various attempts to pierce the sharp 
Point a couple of inches into my breast; but not being able to do it 
T laughed myself out of the notion, threw aside all hypochondriacal 
fancies, and resulved to live.” He played with suicidal thoughts, 
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‘because he was restless, and suicide was a fashionable speculation of 
the day; but whoever supposes these thoughts of suicide were se- 
rious, has greatly misunderstood him. He had them not, even at 
this period; and when he wrote Werther he had long thrown off 
even the faint temptation of poetic longings for death. In October 
1772 the report reaches him that hia Wetzlar friend, Goné, has shot 
himself: “ Write to me at once abont Goué,” he says to Kestner ; 
“T honour such an act, and pity mankind, and let, all the Philisters 
make their tobacco-smoke comments on it and say: There, you see! 

. Nevertheless, I hope never to make my friends auhappy by such an 
act, myself,” He was too full of life to do more than coquette with 
the idea of death. Here is a confession : ‘I went to Homburg, and 
there gained new love of life, seeing how much pleasure the appear- 
ance of miserable thing like me can give such excellent people.” 
On the 7th of November he suddenly appeared in Wetzlar with 
Schlosser, and stayed there till the 10th, in a feverish, but delicious, 
enthusiasm. He writes to Kestner on reaching home : “ It was as- 
suredly high time for me to go. Yesterday evening I had thoroughly 
“criminal thoughts as on the sofa. ... And when I think how above 
all my hopes your greeting of me was, I am very calm. I confess I 
came with some anxiety. I came with a pure, warm, full heart, dear 
Keatner, and it is s hell-pain when one is not received in the samo 
spirit as one brings. But so—God give you a whole life such as 
those two days were to me !” 

The report of Goué’s suicide, before alluded to, turned out to be 
false; but the suicide of Jerusalem was a melancholy fact. Goethe 
immediately writes to Kestner: 

“Unhappy Jerusalem! The nows was shocking, and unex- 
pected; it was horrible to haye this news as an accompaniment 
to the plessantest gift of love. The unfortunate man! But the 
devil, that is, the infamous men who enjoy nothing but the chaff 
of vanity, and have the lust of idolatry in their hearts, and preach 
idolatry, and cramp healthy nature, and overstrain and rain the fa- 
culties, are guilty of this misery, of our misery. If the cursed par- 
son is not guilty, God forgive me that I wish he may break his neck 
like Ei. The poor young man! When I came back from a walk, 
and he met me in the moonlight, I said to myself, he is in love. 
Lotte must still remember that I laughed about it. God knows, 
loneliness undermined his heart, and for seven yoars* his forin has 
been familisr tome. I have talked little with him. When I came 
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away, I brought with me a book of his; I will keep that and the 
yemembrance of him as long as I live.” 

Among the many inaccuracies of the Autobiography, there is ono 
of consequence on the subject of Werther, namely, the assertion 
that it was the news of Jerusalem’s suicide which suddenly set him 
to work. The news reached him in October 1772, and in November 
Kostner sent him the narrative of Jerusalem’s last days. Not until 
the middle and end of 1778 did he write Werther. In fact, tho stato 
of his mind st this period is by no means such as the Autobiography 
describes. Read this letter written in December: “That is wonder- 
ful! I was about to ask if Lenchen* had arrived, and you write to 
tell me she is, If I were only there I wonld nullify your discourse, 
ond astonish all the tailors; I think I should be fonder of her than 
of Lotte. From the portrait she must be an amiable girl, much 
better than Lotte, if not precisely the... Aud I am free and thirst- 
ing for love. I must try and come; yet that would not help me. 
Here am I once more in Frankfurt, and carry plans and fancios 
about with me, which I should not do if I had but a maiden.” In 
January he seems to have found a maiden, for he writes: “Tell 
Lotte there is s certain maiden here whom I love heartily, and whom 
I would choose before all others if I had any thought of marriage, 
and she also was born on the 11th January.+ It would be pretty: 
such a pair! Who knows what God’s will is?” I agree with Vic- 
hoff against Diintzer, that this alindes to Anna Antoinette Gerock, 
8 relation of Schlosser’s, who is known to have loved him paasion- 
ately, and to have furnished some traits for Mignon. Clear it is that 
he is not very melancholy. ‘ Yesterday I skated from sunrise to 
sunset, And I have other sources of joy which I can’t relate, Be 
comforted that I am almost as happy as people who love, like you two, 
that I am as full of hope, and that I have lately felt some poems. My 
sister greets you, my maiden also greets you, my gods greet you.” Thna 
we sce, that, although Lotte’s picture hangs by his bedside, although 
her image hovers constantly before him, and the Teuteche Have is the 
contre of many yearning thoughts, he is not pining despondently for 
Charlotte. He hes rowritten Gétz, and allowed Merck to carry it to the 
printer’s. He is living in a very merry circle, one figure in which 
is Antoinetie Gerock, as wa gather from a letter written in February 
1778, a wonth after that in which he refers to his “ maiden”. Here 
is the passage: “At Easter I will send you o quite adventurous 
novelty.t My maiden greets Lotte. In character she has much of 
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Lenchen, and my sister says resembles her portrait. If we were but 
as much in love as you two—meanwhile I will call her my ‘ dear little 
wife’, for recently she fell to me in a lottery as my wife.” She was 
then only fifteen, and their relation to each other will be described 
in chap. v1. 

And now the day approaches when Lotte is to be married and 
leave Wetzlar. He writes to her brother Hans, begging him, when 
Lotte departs, to write at least once a week, that the connexion 
with the Feutsche Haus may not be broken, although its jewel is 
carried away. He writes to Kestner to be allowed to get the wed- 
ding ring. ‘I am wholly yours, but from henceforth care not to 
see you nor Lotte. Her portrait too shall away fram my bedroom 
the day of her marriage, and shall not be restored till I hear she ia 
a mother ; and from that moment a new epoch begins, in which I 
shall not love her but her children, a little indeed on her account, 
but thet’s nothing to do with it ; and if you ask me to be godfather, 
my spirit shall rest upon the boy, and he shall make a fool of him- 
self fora maiden like his mother.” Enclosed was this note to Lotte: 
‘#May my memory with this ring for ever remain with you in your 
happiness. Dear Lotte, some time hence we shall seo each other 
again, you with this ring on your fingor, and I as always thine. I 
know no name or bye-name to sign this with, You know me.” 
‘When the marriage takes place he writes to Kestner. ‘God bless 
you; you have surprised me. I had meant to make a holy sepulchre 
on Good Friday, and bury Lotte’s portrait. But it hangs still by 
my bed, and shall remain there till I die. Be happy. Greot for me 
your angel, and Lenchen ; she shall be the second Lotte, and it shall be 
as well with her. I wander in the desert where no water ia, my hair 
is my shade, and my blood my spring.” The bridesmaid brings him 
the bridal bouquet, a flower of which he sticks in his hat, aa he 
walks to Darmstadt, in a melancholy mood; but to show that his 
passion for Charlotte was after all only a poetic passion, here is a 
passage in the letter he sent to Kestner immediately after the mar- 
riage: ‘‘O Kostner, when hsve I envied you Lotte in the human 
sense? for not to envy you her in the spiritual sense I must be an 
angel without Inngs and liver. Nevertheless I must disclose e secret 
to you. That you may know and behold. When I attached myeelf 
to Lotte, and you know that I was attached to her from my heart, 
Born talked to me about it, as people are wont to talk. ‘If I were 
K. I should not like it. How can itend? Yon quite cut him out!’ 
and the like, Then I said to him in these very words, in his room, 
it was in the morning: ‘ The fact is, I am fool enough to think the 
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girl something remarkable; if she deceived me, and turned ont to 
be as girls usually are, and used K. as capital in order to make the 
most of her charms, the first moment which discovered that to me, 
the firat moment which brought her nearer to me, would be the last 
of onr acquaintance,’ and this I protested and swore. And between 
ourselves, without boasting, I understand the maiden somewhat, and 
you know how I have felt for her and for everything she has seen 
and touched, and wherever she has been, and shell continue to feel 
to the end of the world, And now see how far I am envious, and 
must be 80. For either I am a fool, which it is difficult to believe, 
or she is the subtlest deceiver, or then—Lotte, the very Lotte of 
whom we are speaking.” A few days afterwards he writes: “My 
poor existence is petrified to barren rock. This summer I lose all. 
Merck goes. My sister too. And I am alone.” 

The marriage of Cornelia, his much-loved sister, was to him a 
very serious matter, and her loss was not easily supplied. It came, 
too, at & time when other losses pained him, Lotte was married, 
Merck was away, and a dear friend had just died. Nevertheless, ho 
seems to have been active in plans. Among them was most pro- 
bably that of drama on Mahomet, which he erroneously places at a 
later period, after the journeys with Lavater and Basedow, bat which 
Schiifer, very properly, restores to the year 1778, as Boie’a Annual 
for 1774 contains the Mahomet’s eung. Goethe has narrated in full 
the concoption of this piece, which is very grand; he tells us the 
idea arose within him of illustrating the sad fact, noticeable in tho 
biographies of genius, that every man who attempts to realiso a 
great idea comes in contact with the lower world, and must placo 
himself on its level in order to influence it, and thus compromises his 
higher sims, and finally forfeits them. He chose Mahomet as the 
illustration, never having regarded him as an impostor. He had 
carefully studied the Koran and Mahomet’s life, in preparation. 
“The piece,” he says, “opened with a hymn sung by Mahomet 
alone under the open sky. He first adores the innumerable stara as 
80 many gods; but as the star god (Jupiter) rises, he offors to him, 
sa the king of the stars, exclusive adoration. Soon after, tho moon 
ascends the horizon, and claims the eye and heart of the worshipper, 
who, refreshed and strengthened by the dawning sun, is afterwards 
stimulated to new praises. But these changes, however delightful, 
are still unsatisfactory, and the mind feels that it must rise still 
higher, and mounts therefore to God, the One Eternal, Infinite, to 
whom all these splendid but finite creaturcs owe their existence. I 
composed this hymn with great delight; it is now lost, but might 
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easily be restored as a cantata, and is adapted for musio by the va- 
riety of its expression. It would, however, be necessary to imagine 
it sung according to the original plan, by the leader of caravan 
with his family and tribe ; and thus the alternation of the voices and 
the strength of the choras would bo secured. 

“ Mahomet converted, imparts theae feelings and sentiments to his 
friends ; his wife and Ali become unconditional disciples. In the 
second act, he attempts to propagate this faith in the tribe; Ali still 
more zealously, Assent and opposition display themselves according 
+o the variety of character. The contest begins, the strife becomes 
violent, and Mahomet flies. In the third act, he defeats his enemios, 
makes his religion the public one, and purifies the Kaaba from idols; 
but this being impracticable by force, he is obliged to resort to 
cunning. What in hie character is earthly increases and devolopes 
iteclf ; tho divine retires and is obscured. In the fourth act, Mahomet 
pursues his conquests, his doctrine becomes # means rather than an 
end, all kinds of practices are employed, nor are horrors wanting. 
A woman, whose husband has been condemned by Mahomet, poisons 
him® In the fifth act he feels that he is poisoned. His great calm- 
ness, the return to himself and to his bettor nature, make him worthy 
of admiration. He purifies his doctrine, establishes his kingdom, 
and dies. 

“This sketch long occupied my mind; for, according to my 
custom, I was obliged to let the conception perfect itself before I 
commenced the execution. All that genius, through character and 
intellect, oan exercise over mankind, was thercin to be represented, 
ond what it gains and loses in the process. Several of the songs to 
be introduced in the drama, were rapidly composed ; tho only ono 
remaining of them, however, is the Mahomet’s Gosang. This was to 
be sang by Ali, in honour of his master, at the apex of hia success, 
just before the change resulting from the poison.” Of all his un- 
realised schemes, this causes me the greatest regret. In grandeur, 
depth, and in the opportunities for subtle psychological unravelment 
of the mysteries of our nature, it was a scheme poculiarly suited to 
his genius. How many Clavigos and Stellas would one vot have 
given for such a poem? 

Maximiliane Laroche had recently married Brentano, a Frankfart 
merchant, 8 widower, many years her senior, with five children. Goethe 
became intimate at their house ; and, as Merck writes, “il joue avec 
Jes enfans et accompagne le clavecin de madame avec Ia basse. M. 
Brentano, quoique asses jaloux pour un Italien, l’aime et veut abso- 
Tument qu’il fréquente la maison.” The husband wanted his pre- 
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sence, often as an umpire in the disputes with his wife ; and the 
wife, also, chose him umpire in her disputes with her husband; usy, 
Merck hints, “il a la petite Madame Brentano a consoler sur Yodeur 
de Phuile, du fromage, et des maniéres de son mari.” So passed 
autumn and winter, in a tender relation, such as in those daya was 
thought blameless enongh, but such as modern writers cannot believe 
to have been so blamelesa, For my part I cannot disbelieve his 
own word on this matter, when he says, “ My former relation to 
the young wife, which was, properly speaking, only that of a brother 
to a sister, was resumed after marriage. Being of her own age, I 
was the only one in whom she heard an echo of those voices to which 
she had been accustomed in her youth. We lived in childish con- 
fidence ; and, although there was nothing passionate in our intercourse, 
it was painful, because she was unable to reconcile herself to her now 
condition.” If not passionate, the relation was certainly sentimental 
and dangerous, Hoar how he writes to Frau Jacobi: “It goes well 
with me, dear lady, and thanks for your double, triple letter. The 
last three weeks there has been nothing but excitement, and now we 
are as contented and happy as possible, I say wa, for since the 15th 
of January not a branch of my existence has been solitary. And 
Fate, which I have so often vituperated, is now courteously entitled 
beautiful, wise Fate, for since my sister left me, this is the first gift 
that can be called an equivalent. The Max is still the same angel 
whose simple and darling qualities draw all hearts towards her, and 
the feeling I have for her—wherein her husband would find causo 
for jealousy—now makes the joy of my existence. Brentano is a 
worthy fellow, with a frank, strong character, and not without sense. 
The children are lively and good.” An anecdote, related by his 
mother to Bettina, gives us an amusing picture of him parading 
before Max. The morning was bright and frosty. “ Wolfgang 
burst into the room where his mother was seated with some friends : 
‘Mother, you have never seen me skate, and the weather is so beau- 
tiful to-day.’ I put on my crimson fur cloak, which had a long train, 
and was closed in front by golden clasps, and we drove out. There 
skated my son, like an arrow among the groups. The wind had 
reddened his cheeks, and blown the powder out of his brown hair. 
‘When he saw my crimson cloak he came towards our carriage 
and smiled coaxingly at me. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘what do you want ?” 
‘Come, mother, you can’t be cold in the carriage, give me your 
cloak’ ‘You won't put it on, will you” ‘Certainly’ I tock it 
off, he put it on, threw the train over his arm, and away he went 
over the ice like a son of the gods. Oh, Bettina, if you could have 
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seenhim! Anything so beautiful is not tobesean now! I clapped 
my hands for joy. Never shall I forget him, as he darted out from 
under one arch of the bridge and in again under the other, the wind 
carrying the train behind him as he flew! Your mother, Bettina, 
was on the ice, and all this was to please her.” 

No thought of suicide in that breast | 

Quite in keeping with this anecdote is the spirit of the satirical 
farce Gotter, Helden und Wieland, which is alluded to in this passage 
of a letter to Kostner, May 1774, and must therefore have been 
written some time before: “ My rough joke against Wieland makes 
more noise than I thought. He behaves very well in the matter, as 
T hear, so that I am in the wrong.” The origin of this farce was a 
strong feeling in the circle of Goethe’s friends, that Wieland had 
modernised, misrepresented, and traduced the Grecian gods and 
heroes. One Sunday afternoon “the rage for dramatising every- 
thing” seized him, and with a bottle of Burgundy by his eide he 
wrote off the piece just as it stands. The frionds were in raptures 
with it, He sent it to Lenz, then at Strasburg, who insisted on its 
at ofce being printed. After some demurring, consent was given, 
end at Strasburg the work saw the light. In reading it, the public, 
unacquainted with the circumstances and the mood to which it owed 
ite origin, unacquainted also with the fact of its nover having been 
designed for publication, felt somewhat scandalised at its fierceness 
of sarcasm. But in truth there was no malice in it. Flushed with 
the insolence and pride of wit, he attacked a poet whom, on the 
whole, he greatly loved ; and Wieland took no offenco at it, but re- 
viewed it in the Teutsche Mereur, recommending it to all lovers of 
pasquinade, persijiaye, and sarcastic wit. This reminds one of So- 
crates standing up in the theatre, when he was lampooned by Aris- 
tophanos, that the spectators might behold the original of the sophist 
they were hooting on the stage. Gétter, Helden und Wieland in 
really amusing, and under the mask of its buffooncry contains somo 
sound and acute criticism.* The peculiarity of it, however, consists 
in its attacking Wicland for treating heroes unhervically, at a time 
when, from various parts of Germany, loud voices were raised against 
Wieland, as an immoral, an unchristian, nay, even an atheistical 
writer. Lavater called upon Christians to pray for this sinner ; 
theologians forbade their followers to read his works; pulpits wore 
loud ageinst him, In 1778 the whole Klopstock school rose aguinst 
him+ in moral indignation, and burned his worka on Kiopstock’s 


f It culled forth wsetart, Thiers, Menschen, und Goethos which Ia wob fallon in 
amy way. Critios speak of it us personal, but worthless. 
+ Gervinus, rv. p. 285. 
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birthday. Very different was Gosthe’s ire. He saw that the gods 
and heroes were represented in perruques and satin breeches, that 
their cheeks were rouged, their thews and sinews shrunk to those 
of & petit maitre ; and against such a conception of the old Pagan 

I cannot blame you,” he writes to Kestner, “for living in the 
world and making acquaintances amongst men of rank and influence. 
Intercourse with the great is always edvantageous to him who knows 
properly how to use it. I honour gonpowder, if only for ite power 


of bringing me a bird down ont of the air... . So in God’s name 
continue, and don’t trouble yourself about the opinions of others, 
shut your heart +o antagonists as to flatterera . .. . O Kestuer, I 


am in excellent spirits, and if 1 have not you by my side, yet all 
the dear ones are ever before me. The circle of noble natures is the 
highest happiness I have yet achieved. And now, my dear Quiz, 
I trust in his strong nature, he will endure, He is a human offspring 
with many sins, and nevertheless one of the best. Many will object 
to his clothing and rough angles; yet I have so much applause that 
it astonishes me, I don’t think I shall soon write anything which 
will again find its public. Meanwhile I work on, im the hope that 
something striking in the whirl of things may be laid hold of.” 

On Christmas Day 1778, in answer to Kestner’s wish that he 
should come to Hanover and play a part there, he writes this notice- 
able sentence. “ My fathor would not object to my entering foreign 
service, and no hope or desire of an office detains me here—bnt, 
dear Kestner, the talents and powers which I have, Inced too much 
for my own aime; Iam accustomed to act according to my instinct, 
and therewith can no prince be served.” In less than two years he 
‘waa to accept sorvice under a prince; but we shall see that he did 
so with full consciousness of what was required, and of what he could 
afford to give. 

The mention of that prince leads me to make an important correc- 
tion in the date of the first acquaintance with him, erroneously 
placed in the December of 1774 by Goethe. It is useless to inquire 
how Gosthe’s memory could so have deceived him as to bring this 
important event in conjunction with his first acquaintance with Lili ; 
the dates of the Knebel correspondence are beyond question. On 
the 11th February Knebel paid him a visit, and informed him that 
the two princes, Karl August and Constantine, were desirous of 
seeing him. He went, and was received with flattering kindness, 
especially by Karl August, who had just read Gotz. He dined with 
his royal hosta in a quiet way, and left them, having received and 
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produced an agreeable impression. They were going to Mainz, 
whither he promised to follow them. Hia father, like a sturdy old 
‘burgher who held aloof from princes, shook his sceptical head at 
the idea of this visit. To Mainz, however, the poet went s day or 
two afterwards, and spent several days with the young princes, aa 
their guest. This was his first contect with men of high rank. 

In the following May he hears with joy that Lotte is a mother, and 
that her boy is to be called Wolfgang, after him ; and on the 16th of 
Tune he writes to Lotte: “I will soon send you a friend who has 
much resemblance to me, and hope you will receive him well; he is 
named Werther, and is and was—but that he must himeelf explain.” 

‘Whoever has followed the history thus far, moving on the securo 
ground of contemporary document, will see how vague and inaccurate 
is the uccount of the composition of Werther given by ita author, in 
his restrospective narrative. It was not originated by growing 
despair at the loss of Charlotte. It was not originated by torment- 
ing thoughts of self-destruction. It was not to free himself from 
suicjde that he wrote this story of suicide. All these several threads 
were woven into its woof; but the rigour of dates forces us to the 
conviction that Werther, although taken from his experience, was not 
written while that experience was being undergone. Indeed, the true 
philosophy of art would, @ priori, lead us to the conviction that, al- 
though he cleared his “ bosom of the perilous stuff” by moulding this 
perilous stuff into a work of art, he must have essentially outlived 
the storm before he painted it,—conquered his passion, and subdued 
the rebellious thoughts, before he made them plastic to his purpose. 
The poet cannot see to write when his eyes are full of tears ; cannot 
sing when his breast is swollen with sighs, and sobs choke utterance. 
He mast rise superior to his grief before he can sublimate his grief 
in song. The artist is a master, not a slave; he wields his passion, 
he is not hurried along by it; he possesses, and is not possessed. 
Art enshrines the great sadness of the world, but is itself not sad. 
The storm of passion weeps itself away, and the heavy clouds roll off 
in quiet masses, to make room for the sun, which, in shining through, 
touches them to beauty with its rays. While pain is in its newness, 
it is pain, and nothing else ; it is not Art, but Fecling. Goethe could 
not write Werther before he had outlived Wertherism. It may have 
been, as he nays, a “ general confession,” and a confession which 
brought him certain relief; but we do not confess until we have re- 
pented, aud we do not repent until we have outlived the error. 

Werther was written rapidly. ‘I completely isolated myself,” he 
says ; “‘ nay, prohibited the visita of my friends, and put aside every- 
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thing that did not immediately belong to the subject. Under such 
cirenmstances, and under so many preparstions in secret, I wroto it 
in four weeks, without any scheme of the whole, or treatment of any 
part being previously put on paper.” It is of this seclusion Merck 
writes: “Le grand succés que son drame a en Ini tourne un peu la 
thte. Ilse détache de tous ss amis, ot n’existe que dans les com- 
positions qu’il prépare pour le public.” 

It ia a matter of some interest to ascertain the exact truth respoct- 
ing the date of the composition of Werther. As before stated, his 
own account is manifestly inaccurate; and the only thing which 
renders it difficult to assign the dates with tolerable precision, ia 
his statement that it was written in four weeks, without any scheme 
of the whole or treatment of any part having been previously put on 
paper. If we consent to believe that his memory in this case de- 
coived him, the corrospondence of the period furnishes hinta from 
which we may conclude that in 1772, on the arrival of the news 
about Jerusalem’s suicide, he mado a goncral sketch, either in his 
mind or on paper; snd that during the following year he worked 
at it from time to*time. In June, 1778, he writes to Kestner: 
And thas I dream and ramble through life, writing plays and 
novela, and the liko.” In July he writes, “I am working my own 
situation into art for the consolation of gods and men, I know 
what Lotte will say when she sees it, and I know what I shall 
answer her.” The word in the original is Schauspiel—play, drama ; 
Viehoff suggests that he does not mean drama, but 4 work which 
will bring his situation zur Schaw—before the public eye. In Sop. 
tember of the same ycar, ho writes : “ You are always by me when I 
write. At present, I am working at s novel, but it gets on slowly.” 
In November Frau Jacobi writes to him, acknowledging the receipt 
ofa novel, in manuscript, no doubt, which delights her. In February, 
1774, Morck writes of him: “ Je prérois qu’un roman, qui parotira 
de lui & paqnes, sera aussi bien regu que son drame.” As we have 
nowhere a hint of any other novel, besides Werther, at this epoch, 
it is difficult to resist the evidenco of these dates; and wo must, 
therefore, conclude that the assertion in the autobiography is wholly 
inexact, 

Ia September 1774 he wrote to Lotte, sending her-s copy of 
Werther : “ Lotte, how dear this little book is to me thou wilt feel 
in reading it, and this copy is as dear to me as if it were the only 
one in the world, Thou must have it, Lotte; I have kissed it a 
hundred times ; have kept it locked up that no one might touch it. 
O, Lotte! And I beg thee let no one except Meyers seo it yet ; it 
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will be published at the Leipsio fair. I wish each to read it alone, 
thon alone,—Kestner alone,—and each to write me a little word 
about it. Lotte, adieu Lotte |” 

‘Let us now take 4 glance at this work, which startled Kurope, and 
which for a long while was all that Europe knew of Goothe.* 


* Scorr in prefacing bis translation of Gots, : “It was written by the elegant 
author of the Sorrows of Werther.” es Ld 
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CHAPTER V. 


WERTHER. 


Aujourdhui Phomme désire immensément, mais il vout faiblement : In 
these words Guizot has written an epigraph for Werther; a book 
composed out of a double history, the history of its author’s experi- 
ence, and the history of one of his friends. 

The story of Jerusalem, whom he met in the Weizlar circle, far- 
nished Goethe with the machinery by which to introduce his own 
experience. He took many of the details from Kestner’s long letter, 
sent shortly after the catastrophe: the letter may therefore be here 
abridged, as an introduction to the novel. Jerusalem, melancholy 
by temperament, was unhappy during the whole of his Wetzlar re- 
sidence. He had been denied admittance into the high diplomatic 
society to which his position gave him claims; he had been in un- 
pleasant relations with his ambassador, whose secretary he was ; and 
he had fallen in love with the wife of his friend. Thus oppressed, 
he shunned company, was fond of long moonlight walks, and once 
Jost himself in the wood, wandering about the whole night. But ho 
was solitary, even in his grief, told none of his friends the causes of 
his melancholy, and solaced himself with novels—the wretched novels 
of that day. To these he added all the tragedies he could get hold 
of; English writers, especially the gloomy writers; and various phi- 
losophical works. He wrote sleo essays, one on suicide, a subject 
which greatly occupied him, Mendelssohn’s Phadon was his favourite 
work.* When the romonr reached Wetslar of Goué’s suicide he 
said that Goné was not a fit man for auch a deod, but defended the 
act. A few days before his own unhappy end he was talking with 
Schleimitz about suicide, and said, “It would be a bad look out, 
however, if the shot were not to take effect!” The rest of the nar- 
rative must be told in Kestner’s own words, the simple circumstan- 
tial style best fitting such a history. 

‘Last Tuesday he comes with a discontented look to Kielman- 


© Goethe, it will be remembered, in Strasburg, made an anslysis of this work, 
contrasting it with Plato's. 
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segge, who was ill. The latier asks how he is? ‘Better than I 
Tike to be.” He also that day talked a good deal about love, which 
he had never done before ; and then about the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
which had for some time pleased him more than usual. In the 
aftcrnoon (Tuesday) he goes to Secretary H.’s. Until eight o’clock 
in the evening they play terock together. Annchen Brandt was also 
there ; Jerusalem accompanied her home. As they walk, Jerusalem 
often strikes his forehead, gloomily and repeatedly says: ‘If one 
were but dead—if one were but in heaven!’ Annchen joked him 
about it; he bargains for a place by her side in heaven, and at 
parting he says: ‘It is agreed, then, that I shall have a place by 
you in heaven.’ 

“On Wednesday, as there were great doings at the Crown Prince, 
and everybody invited everybody, he went there to dinner, though 
he generally dined at home, and he brought Secretary H. with him. 
He did not behave there otherwise than usual; if anything, he waa 
more cheerful, After dinner, Secretary H. takes him home with him 
to gee his wife. They take coffee; Jerusalem says to Mrs, H.: 
‘Dear Mrs. H., this is the last coffee I shail drink with you’ She 
thinks it a joke, and answers in that tone. The same afternoon 
(Wednesday) Jerasalem was alone at H.’s: what took place there is 
unknown ; perhaps herein lios the cause of what followed. In the 
evening, just as it was dark, Jerusalem comes to Garbenheim, into 
the usual inn, asks whether anyone is in the room above? On tho 
answer, No, he goes up, 800n comes down again, goes out into the 
yard, towards the left, comes back after a littlo while, goes into tho 
garden ; it becomes quite dark, he remains there a long time, the 
hostess makes her remarks upon this, he comes out of the garden, 
goes past her with hasty steps, all without saying a word, into the 
yard, hurrying straight away from it, 

“Tn the meantime, or stil) later, something passed between H. 
and his wife, concerning which H. confides to a female friend that 
they quarrelled a little about Jerusalem ; and his wife at last desired 
thet he would forbid him the house, whereupon he did ao the follow- 
ing day, in a note. 

“ [It is said* that Secretary H. has given secret information that 
on the Wednesday before Jerusalem’s death, when he was with H. 
and his wife taking coffee, the husband was obliged to go to the 
ambassador, When he returns, he observes an extraordinary seri- 
ousness in his wife, and a silence in Jerusalem, which appear strange 


* The passage in brackets occurs in a subsequent Istter; it is inserted here to 
give the story continuity. ads 
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to him, especially as he finds them so much changed after his return. 
Jerusalem goes away. Secretary H. makes his observations on the 
above-mentioned circumstances: he contracts suspicion that some- 
thing injurious to him may have happened in his absence; for he ia 
very suspicious and jealous. Novertheless, he puta on a composcd 
and cheerful air, and determines to put his wife to the test. He 
says: Jerusalem has often invited him to dinner; what does she 
think of their asking Jerusalem for once to dine with them? She, 
the wife, answers: No; and she must entiroly break off intercourse 
with Jerusalem ; be begins to behave in such a way that she must 
altogether avoid his society. And she held herself bound to tell 
him, her husband, what had passed in his absence. Jerusalem had 
thrown himself at her feet, and had wanted to make a formal decla- 
ration of love to her. She was naturally indignant at this, and had 
uttered many reproaches to him, etc. She now desired that her 
husband would forbid him, Jerusalem, the house, for she could and 
would neither see nor hear anything more of him. 

“ Herenpon, it is said, H. the next morning wrote the note to 
Jerusalem, etc.] 

“Tn tho night of Wednesday-Thursday he got up at two o’clock, 
awakened the servant, said he could not sleep, he was not well, has 
a firo lighted, tea made, yet is afterwards, to all appearance, very 
well. 

“Thursday morning, Secrotary H. sends Jerusalem a note. The 
maid will not wait for an answer, and goes away. Jerusalem has 
just been shaved. At cleven o’clock Jerusalem sends a note to Se- 
eretary H., who does not take it from the servant, and says he requires 
no answer, he cannot enter into any correspondence, and besides 
they saw each other every day at the offico. When the servant 
brings back the note unopened, Jerusalem throws it on the table and 
says: Very good. (Perhaps to make the servant believe that it re- 
lated to some indifferent matter.) 

“In the middle of the day he dines at home, but takes litilh— 
some soup. At one o’clock he sends a note to me, and at the same 
time one to his ambassador, in which he begs the latter to send him 
his money for this (or the following) month. The servant comes to 
me. Iam not at home, nor is my servant. Jerusalem in the mean- 
time is gone out, comes home about a quarter-past three, the servant 
gives him the note again. Jerusalem asks him why he did not leave 
it at my house with some msid-servant? He replies, because it was 
open and unsealed. Jerusalem: That was of no consequence, every 
one might read it; he must take it again. The servant thinks him- 

u2 
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self hereby warranted to read it also, reads it, and then sends it by a 
boy who waits in the house. I, in tho meantime, had come home ; 
it might be half-past three when I received the following note: 
‘Might I bog of you to lend me your pistols for a journey which T 
am about to take ?—J.’* As I knew nothing of all this that I have 
told you, or of his principles, hoving never had any particular inter- 
course with him, I had not the least hesitation in sending him the 
istols. 

ee The servant had read in tho noto that his master intended to 
make a journey, and indeod tho lattcr had himself told him so, also 
had ordered everything for his journey the next morning at six 
o'clock, even the friseur, without his (the servant’s) knowing whither, 
or with whom, or in what way. But as Jerusalem always kept his 
engagements secret from him, this did not arouse his suspicion. 
Nevertheless he thought to himself: ‘Is master perhaps going so- 
cretly to Brunswick, leaving me here alone?’ etc. He had to take 
the pistols to a ganmaker’s to get them loaded. 

“The whole afternoon Jerusalem was busy alone; rummaged 
among his papers, wrote, walked, as the people below in the house 
heard*rapidly up and down tho room. He also went out several 
times, and paid his small debts; he had taken s pair of rnfflos, he 
said to the servant ; they did not satisfy him, he must retarn them 
to the tradesman ; if he did not like to take them again, there was 
the money for them, which in fact the tradesman preferred. 

“ About seven o’clock tho Italian mastor came to him. He found 
him restless and out of humour. He complained that he had his 
hypochondriasis again strongly, and about various things ; said also, 
that the best he could do would be to take himself out of the world. 
Tho Italian urged upon him very seriously that such passions must 
be repressed by philosophy, etc. Jerusalem: That is not so easily 
done ; he would rathor be alone to-day, he might leave him, ote. 
The Italian: He must go into society, amuse himself, etc. Jern- 
salem: Well, he was going out again. The Italian, seeing the 
pistols on the table, is anxious about the result, goes away at eight 
o’clock and to Kielmansegge, to whom he talks of nothing but Jeru- 
salem, his restlessness and discontent, withont however mentioning 
hig anxiety, because he believed that he might be laughed at for it. 

“The servant went to Jerusalem to take off his boots. But he 
soid, ho was going out again ; as he really did, before the Silberthor 
on the Starke Weide and elsewhere in the streets, where, with his 


© “Durfe wh Ew. Wohlgeb. wohl su einer vorhabenden Reise um ihre Pistolen gehor- 
samt erstchen? The German epistolary forma of civility are not translateable. 
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‘hat pressed over his eyes, he rushed by sevoral persons, with rapid. 
steps, without seeing any one. He was also seen about this timo 
standing « long time by the river, in a position as if he moant to 
throw himself in (so they say). 

“ Before nine o’clock he comes home, says to the servant that thero 
must be more fuel put in the stove, because he shall not go to bed 
yet, also tells him to get everything ready for six o’clock in tho 
morning, and has a pint of wine brought tohim. The servant, that 
he may be ready very early, because his master waa always very 
punctual, goes to bod in his clothes. 

“As soon a8 Jerusalem was alone, he seems to have propared 
everything for the dreadful deed. He tore up his correspondence 
and threw it under the table, as I have myself seen. Ho wrote two 
letters, one to his relations, the other to H.; it is thought also that 
he wrote one to the ambassador Hoffler, which the latter perhaps 
suppresses. They lay on the writing table. Tho first, which the 
medical man saw the next morning, contained in substance only what 
follows, as Dr. Held, who read it, related ta me ; 

“« Dear father, doar mother, dear sisters and brother-in-law, for- 
give your unhappy son and brother; God, God bless you!” 

‘In the second, he entreated H. for forgiveness that he had dis- 
turbed the peace and happiness of his married life, and created dix- 
sension between this dear couplo, etc. At first his inclination for 
H.’s wife had been only virtuous, etc, It is said to have been three 
sheets long, and to have ended thus :—‘ One o’clock. In the other life 
‘we shall see each other again” (In all probability he shot himeelf 
immediately on finishing this letter.)” 

The sensation produced in Wetzlar by this suicide was immense. 
People who had scarcely seen Jerusalem were unablo to quict their 
agitation ; many could not sleep; the women expecially folt the 
deepest interest in the fate of this unhappy youth ; and Werther 
found a publio ready for it. 

With these materials in hand, let us take up the novel to see how 
Goethe employs them. Werther is a man who, not having yet learnod 
self-mastery, imagines that his immense desires are proofs of immense 
superiority : one of those of whom it has been wittily said that they 
fancy themselves great painters becauso they paint with a big bragh. 
He laughs at all rules, whether they be rules of Art, or rules which 
Convention builds like walls around our daily life. He hates order— 
in speech, in writing, in costume, in offico. In a word, he hates all 
control. Gervinus remarks that he turns from men to children bo- 
cause thoy do not pain him, and from them to Nature because she 
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does not contradict him; from truth to poetry, and in poetry from 
the clear world of Homer to the formless world of Ossian. Very 
characteristic of the epoch is the boundless enthusiasm inspired by 
Ossian, whose thetorical trash the Germans hailed as tho finest ex- 
pression of Nature’s poetry. Old Samuel Johnson’s stern, clear sense 
saw into the very heart of this subject when he said, “ Sir, a man 

_ maight write such stuff for ever if he would but abandon his mind 

* to it? It is abandonment of the mind, throwing the reins on 
the horse’s neck, which makes such writing possible; and it was 
precisely this abandonment to impulse, this disregard of the grave 
remonstrancas, of reason and good sense, which distinguished tho 
‘Werther epoch. 

Werther is not Goethe. Werther perishes because he is wretched, 
and is wretched because he is so weak. Goethe was “king over 
himself.” He saw the danger, and evaded it ; tore himself away 
from the woman he loved, instead of continuing in a dangerous 
position. Yot although Werther is not Goethe, there is one part of 
Goethe living in Werther. This is visible in the incidents and lan- 
guages well as in the character. It is the part we see reappearing 
under the various masks of Weislingen, Clavigo, Faust, Fernando, 
Edward, Meister, and Tasso, which no critic will call the same lay 
figure variously draped, but which every critic must see belong to one 
and the same genus: men of strong desires and weak volitions, 
wavering impressionable natures unable to attain self-mastery. 
Goethe was one of those who are wavering because impressionable, 
‘but whose wavering is not weakness; they oscillate, but they return 
into the direct path which their wills have prescribed. He was tender 
as well as impressionable. He could not be stern, but he could be 
resolute. He had only therefore, in imagination, to keep in abey- 
ance the native force of resolution which gave him mastery, and in 

that abeyance a weak wavering character stood before him, the 
original of which was himself. 

, When a man delineates himself, he always shrinks from a complete 
confession. Our moral natare has its modesty. Strong as the im- 
pulse may be to drag into light that which lies hidden in the recesses 
of the soul, pleased as we may be to create images of ourselves, we 
involuntarily keep back something, and refuse to identify ourselvea 
with the creation, There are few things more irritating than tho 
pretension of another to completely understand us. Hence authors 
never thoroughly portray themselves. Byron, utterly without self- 
command, is fond of heroes proud and self-sustaining. Goethe, the 
atrongest of men, makes heroes the footballs of circumstance. But 
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“he also draws from his other half the calm, self-sustaining characters, 

Thus we have the antithesis of Gitz and Weislingen—Albert and 
Werther—Carlos and Clavigo—Jarno and Meister—Antonio and 
Tasso—the Captain and Edward ; and, deepened in colouring, Mephis- 
topheles and Faust. 

Werther is not much read nowadays, especially in England, where 
it labours under the double disadvantage of a bad name and an ex- 
ecrable translation. Yet it is well worth reading in the original, 
where it will be found very unlike the notion of it current among us. 
I remember many years ago reading it in the execrable English vor- 
sion with astonishment and contempt ; this contempt remained, until 
accidentally falling in with a Spanish translation, the exquisite beauty 
of the pictures changed my feeling into admiration, and Goethe’s 
own wonderful prose afterwards fixed that admiration forever. Itis 
a masterpiece of style; we may look through German literaturo in 
vain for such clear sunny pictures, fulness of life, and delicately 
managed simplicity. Its atyle is one continuous strain of music, 
which, restrained within the limits of prose, fulfils all the conditions 
of poetry ; dulcet as the sound of falling waters, and as full of sweet 
melancholy as an autumnal eve, 

Nothing can be simpler than the structure of this book, wherein, 
as M. Marmier well remarks,* every detail is eo arranged as to lay 
bare the sufferings of a diseased spirit, Werther arrives at his 
chosen retreat, believing himself cured, and anticipating perfect hap. 
piness. He is painter and poet. The fresh spring mornings, the 
sweet cool evenings, soothe and strengthon him. He selects a place 
under the limes to read and dream away the hours. There he brings 
his pencil and hia Homer. Everything interests him—the old woman 
who brings his coffee, the children who play around him, the story of 
8 poor family. In this serene convalescence he meets with Charlotte, 
and a new passion agitates his soul. His simple uniform existence 
becomes changed. He endeavours by bodily activity to charm away 
his desires. The days no longer resemble each other: now ecstatic 
with hope, now crushod with despair. Winter comes: cold, sad, 
gloomy. He must away. He departs, and mingles with the world, 
but the world diaguets him. Tho monotony and emptiness of official 
life are intolerable to his pretensions ; the parchment pride of the 
noblesse is insulting to his sense of superiority. He returns to the 
peaceful scene of his former.contentment, and finds indeed Charlotte, 
the children, his favourite woods and walks, but not the calmness 
which he seeks. The hopelessness of his position overwhelms him. 

® Btudes ur Goethe, p. 11. 
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Disgusted with the world—unsatisfied in his cravyings—he dies by 
his own hand, 

‘Rosenkrantz—in the true spirit of that criticism which seeks every- 
where for meanings more recondite than the author dreamt of— 
thinks that Goethe exhibits great art in making Werther a diplo- 
matist, because a diplomatist is a man of shams (scheinthuer) ; but 
the truth is, Goethe made him precisely what he found him. His 
art is truth. He is so great an artist that the simplest realities have 
to him significance. Charlotte cutting bread and butter for the chil- 
dren—the scene of the ball—the children clinging round Werther 
for sugar, and pictures of that kind, betray 0 little inventive power, 
that they have excited the ridicule of some English critica to whom 
poetry is a thing of pomp, not the besutiful vesture of reality. The 
beauty and art of Werther is not in the incidents (a Dumas would 
shrag despairing shoulders over such invention), but in the repre- 
sentation. What is Art but Representation ?* 

The effect of Werther was prodigious. ‘That nameless unrest,” 
says Carlyle, “the blind struggle of a soul in bondage, tbat high, 
sad, longing discontent which was agitating every bosom, had driven 
Goethe almost to despair. All felt it; he alone could give it voice. 
And here lies the secret of his popularity ; in his deep, susceptive heart 
he felt a thousand times more keenly what every one waa feeling ; 
with the creative gift which belonged to him as a poet, he bodied it 
forth into visible shape, gave it @ local habitation and a name; and 
so made himself the spokesman of his generation. Werther is but 
the cry of that dim, rooted pain under which all thoughtful men of a 
certain age were languishing: it paints the misery, it passionately 
utters the complaint ; and heart and voice all over Europe loudly 
and at once respond to it. True it prescribes no remedy ; for that 
was a far different, far harder enterprise, to which other years and a 
higher culture were required ; but even this utterance of pain, even 
this little, for the present is grasped at, and with eager sympathy 
appropriated in every bosom. If Byron’s life weariness, his moody 
melancholy, and mad, stormful indignation, borne on the tones of a 
wild, and quite artless melody, could pierce so deep into many & 
British heart, now that the whole matter is no longer new—is in- 
deed old and trite—we may judge with what vehement acceptance 
this Werther must have been welcomed, coming, as it did, like a 


® “Vart stert qu'une forme,” says George Band, with a truth firw critics har 
penetrated; let mo add Goothe's own —aurely of weight ia sash matters: 
satane mil conprchens to enapia ‘that the highest, the only operation of art 
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voice from the unknown regions : the first thrilling poal of that im- 
passioned dirge which, in country after country, men’s ears have 
listened to till they were deaf to all else. For Werther, infusing itself 
into the core and whole epirit of literature, gave birth to a race of 
sentimentalists who have raged and wailed in every part of the world, 
till the better light dawned on them, or, at worst, exhausted nature 
laid herself to sleep, and it was discovered that lamenting was un- 
productive Iabour. These funereal choristers, in Germany, a loud, 
haggard, tumultuous, as well as tearful class, were named the Kraft- 
mémmer, or Powermen ; but have long since, like sick children, cried 
themselves to rest.” * 

Perhsps there never was a fiction which so startled and enraptured 
the world. Men of all kinds and classes were moved by it, It was 
the companion of Napoleon, when in Egypt; it penetrated into 
China. To convey in a sentence its wondrous popularity, we may 
state that in Germany it became a people’s book, hawked about the 
streets, printed on miserable paper, like an ancient ballad ; and in 
the Chinese empire, Charlotte and Werther were modelled in por- 
oelsin.t 

Objectors of course there were. Lessing, for example, who neither 
suffered from the disease of the epoch, nor tolerated any approach 
to sentimentality, thought s0 fiery a production ought to have a cold 
epilogue to counteract it. ‘Do yon believe,” he wrote, “ that any 


* Miscelianies, vol. 1, p. 273. 

+ Whilo in Italy, he received a letter from » young Frenchman, who said: * Oui, 
jonsieur, ja voua dois la de me vie, par conséquent, Ia racine de 
plusicurs autres, ab pour mol votre livze est bon. ais le Yhsbiter le 





ite un ob personne ne orvirait au motif qui vient de me 
‘oatte démarche. Soyes satinfait, Monsieur, d’avoir pu & trois canta 
Yioues de votre demeure ramener le coar d’an jeune homme A I’ et ala 
vertu, toute une famille va étre et mon eur jouit d’une bonne action.” 
Let me not the visit of his lish admirer, who accosted him onthe stairs 
with “' You must be the suthor of Werther !” adding that he conld not wait » mo- 
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Roman or Grecian youth would thus and therefore have committed 
suicide? Certainly not. They knew how to guard themselves from 
the extravagancios of love, and in the days of Soorates such an é 
&pwros xaroy) Whom 7s rohugy wapa Gvow impelled, would scarcely 
‘be pardoned even by a girl. Such little-great questionable originals 
only suit our Christian culture, which knows 20 well how to trans- 
form a corporeal necessity into a spiritual perfection. So, worthy 
Goethe, let us have s concluding chapter ; and the more cynical the 
better.”* This is a misstatement of the whole question. It is not 
the extravagance of love which causes Werther’s suicide : it is his 
own diseased moral nature which makes lif insupportable, and which 
imakes unhappy love the spark that fires the train. Moreover, one 
reads with surprise this reference to Greek and Roman life, coming 
from so admirable a scholar as Lessing. He forgot that Sophocles, 
in the Antigone, makes an unhappy lover commit suicide because his 
mistress is lost to him. He forgot,,also, that the Stoica introduced 
the “ fashion” of suicide into Rome; and in Alexandria the Epi- 
cureans established a “‘society for the suppression of life”—the 
awanpfavovpevo:— where, having exhansted every pleasure, the 
members assembled at a feast, the wine-cup went freely round, and 
in the midst of this orgie they quietly put an end to their con- 
temptible existences :—a new varistion of the conversazione, at 
which, instead of music and esthetic tea, the guesta were invited to 
supper and suicide. 

The Berlin Aristarchus—Nicolai—an upright, but narrow-minded 
man, and s great enemy of all schwcdrmerei, wrote by way of criticism 
® parody called the Joys of Young Werther, in which sentimentalism 
is ridiculed :—Werther shoots himself with chicken’s blood only, 
and marries Charlotte “and lives happy all the rest of his life.” 

Goethe’s answer to this was “s burlesque poem called Nicolai at 
Werther’s grave, which, however, cannot be communicated.” This 
poem has been recovered and printed by Boas.} It is exceedingly 
coarse, and not very humorous. The admirers of Werther, of course, 
are greatly incensed against Nicolai; but they forget that Nicolai 
never denied the talent of the work, he only echoed Lessing’s objec- 
tion to ita tendency. His criticism, moreover, was but a feather in 
the scale against the praise which poured in from all sides, 

* ‘ Letter 

oat er See 
Pg aa Tame th te Ta Ed 

+ Nachtrige su Goethe's Werke: Lief. 1, p. 12. 
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While the public was reading the tragic story of Werther through 
fast flowing tears, a painful sense of indignation rose in the breasts 
of Kestner and Charlotte at seeing themselves thus dragged into 
publicity, their story falsified. The narrative was in many respects 
too close to reality not to be very offensive in its deviations from 
reality. The figures were unmistakeable; and yet they were not the 
real figures. The eager public soon found out who were the principal 
personages, and that a real history was at the bottom of the romance; 
but as the whole truth could not be known, the Kestners found 
themselves in a very false light. They wore hurt by this indiscretion 
of their friend ; more hurt perhaps than they chose to confess ; and 
we may read, in the following fragment of the sketch of the letter 
sent by Kestner on receipt of the book, the accents of an offended 
friend whose pride restrains the full expression of his anger: 

Your Werther might have given me great pleasure, since it 
could have reminded me of many interesting scenes and incidents. 
But as it is, it has in certain respects given me little edification. 
You know I like to speak my mind. 

“Tt is true, you have woven something new into each porson, or 
have fased several persons into one. So far good. But if in this 
interweaving and fusing you had taken counsel of your heart, you 
would not have 20 prostituted the real persons whose features you 
borrow. You wished to draw from nature, that your picture might 
be truthful; and yet you have combined so much that is contra 
dictory, that you have missed the very mark at which you aimed. 
The distinguished author will revolt against this judgment, but I 
appeal to reality and truth itself when I pronounce that the artist 
has failed. The real Lotte would, in many instances, be grieved if 
ehe were like the Lotte you have there painted. I know well that 
it is said to be a character compounded of two, but the Mrs. H. 
whom you have partly inwoven was also incapable of what you 
attribute to your heroine. But this expenditure of fiction was not at 
all necessary to your end, to nature and truth, for it was without any 
auch behaviour on the part of a woman—a behaviour which must 
ever be dishonourable even to a more than ordinary woman—that 
Jerasalom shot himself. 

‘The real Lotte, whose friend you nevertheless wish to be, is in 
your picture, which contains too much of her not to suggest her 
strongly ; is, I say—but no, I will not sey it, it pains me already too 
much only to think it, And Lotte’s husband—you called him your 
friend, and God knows that he was so—is with her. 
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“The miserable creature of an Albert! In spite of its being an 
alleged fancy picture and not a portrait, it also has such traita of an 
original (only external traits, it is true, thank God, only external), 
that it is easy to guess the real person. And if you wanted to 
have him act so, need yon have made him such a blockhead? that 
forthwith you might step forward and say, see what a fine fellow 
Tem!” 

Kestner here touches on a point of morality in literature worth 
consideration. While emphatically declaring that the artist must 
take his materials from reality, must employ his own experience, and 
draw the characters he haa really known, we must as emphatically 
declare that he is bound to represent his experience in forma 
sufficiently different from the reality to prevent the public reading 
actual histories beneath his invention, and recognising the persons 
he has employed as lay figures, whenever those persons are assigned 
parts which they would reject. There is, of course, great difficulty 
in keeping to truth while avoiding the betrayal of actual occurrences; 
but it is a difficulty which is commanded by morality. 

jethe was evidently astounded at the effect his book had pro- 
duced on his friends : “ I must at once write to you, my dear and 
angry friends, and free my heart, The thing is done; the book is 
out; forgive me if you can. I will hear nothing till the ovent has 
proved how exaggerated your anxiety is, and till you have moro 
truly felt, in the book itself, the innocent mingling of fiction and 
truth. Thou hast, dear Kestner, exhausted everything, cut away all 
the ground of my excuse, and loft me nothing to say; yet I know 
not, my heart has still more to ssy, although I cannot express it. 
Tam ailent, but the sweet presentiment I must still retain, and I, 
hope eternal Fate has that in store for me which will bind us yet” 
closer one to the other. Yes, dear ones, I who am so bound to you 
by love, must still remain debtor to you and your children for tho 
uncomfortable hours which my—name it es you will—has given you. 
«+. And now, my dear onos, when anger rises within you, think, 
oh think only that your old Goethe, ever and ever, and now more 
than ever, is your own.” 

Their anger fall, They saw that he had committed an indiscre- 
tion, but had done no more. They wrote forgiveness, as we gather 
from this letter Goathe sent on the 21st of November : 

“Here I have thy letter, Kestner! On a strange desk, in a 
painter’s studio, for yesterday I began to paint in oil, I have thy 
letter, and must give thee my thanks! Thanks, dear friend! Thou 
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art ever the same good soul! O that I could spring on thy neck, 
throw myself at Lotte’s feet, one, one minute, and ail, all that should 
be done sway with, explained, which I could not make clear with 
quires of paper! © ye unbelieving ones! I could exclaim. Ye 
of little faith! Could you feel the thousandth part of what Werther 
is to a thousand hearts, you would not reckon the sacrifice you have 
made towards it! Here is a letter, read it, and send me word 
quickly what thou thinkest of it, what impression it makes on thee, 
Thou sendest mg Hennings’ letter; he does not condemn me; he 
excuses me. Dear brother Kestner! if you will wait, you shall be 
contented. I would not, to save my own life, call back Werther, 
and believe me, believe in me, thy anxieties, thy gravamina will 
vanish like phantoms of the night if thou hast patience; and then, 
between this and a year, I promise you in the most affectionate, pe- 
culiar, fervent manner, to disperse, as if it wore a mere north-wind 
fog and mist, whatever may remain of suspicion, misinterpretation, 
etc., in the gossiping public, though it is a herd of swine, Werther 
must—must be! You do not feel him, you only feel me and your- 
selves; and that which you call stuck on, and in spite of you, and 
others, is interwoven. If I live, it is thee I have to thank for it; 
thus thon art not Albert. And thus— 

“ Give Lotte a warm greeting for me, and say to her: ‘To know 
that your namo is uttered by a thousand hallowed lips with reverence, 
ig surely an equivalent for anxieties which would scarcely, apart 
from anything else, vex a person long in common life, whero one is 
at the mercy of every tattler.’ 

“If you are generous and do not worry me, I will send you letters, 
cries, sighs after Werther, and if you have faith, believe that all will 
be well, and gossip ia nothing, and weigh well your philosopher's 
letter, which I have kissed. 

*¢O then |—hast not felt how the man embraces theo, consoles 
thee, and in thy—in Lotte’s worth, finds consolation enough onder 
the wretchedness which has terrified you even in the fiction. Lotte, 
farewell,—Kestner, love me, and do not worry me.” 

The pride of the author in his darling breaks out in this letter, 
now his frionds have forgiven him. We must admit that Kestner 
had reason to be annoyed; the more so as his friends, identifying him 
with the story, wrote sympathetically about it. He had to reply 
to Hennings on the subject, and in telling him the true story, begged 
him to correct the false reports. He says: “In the first part of 
Werther, Werther is Goethe himself. In Lotte and Albert he has 
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borrowed traits from us, my wife and myself, Many of the scenes 
are quite true, and yet partly altered ; others are, at least in our his- 
tory, unreal. For the sake of the second part, and in order to pre- 
pare for the death of Werther, he has introduced various things into 
tho first part which do not st all belong to us. For example, Lotte 
has never either with Goethe or with any one else stood in the inti- 
mate relation which is there described; in this we have certainly 
great reason to be offended with him, for several accessory circum- 
stances are too true and too well known for people not to paint to 
us. He regrets it now, but of what use is that to us? It is true 
he has a great regard for my wife; but he ought to have depicted 
her more faithfully in this point, that she was too wise and delicate 
ever to let him go so far as is represented in the first part. She 
behaved to him in such way as to make her far dearer to moe than 
before, if this had been possible. Moreover, our engagement was 
never made public, though not, it is true, kept a secret : still she was 
too bashful ever to confess it to anyone. And there was no engage- 
ment between us but that of hearts, It was not till shortly before 
my departure (when Goethe had already been a year away from Wetz- 
lar af Frankfurt, and the disguised Werther had been dead half s 
year) that we were married. After the lapse of a year, since our 
residence here, we have become father and mother. The dear boy 
lives still, and gives us, thank God, much joy. For the rest, there 
is in Werther much of Goethe’s character and manner of thinking. 
Loite’s portrait is completely that of my wife. Albert might have 
‘been made a little more ardent. The second part of Worther has 
nothing whatever to do with us. . . When Goethe had printed his 
book, he sent us an early copy, and thought we should fall into rap- 
tures with what he had done. But we at once saw what would be 
the effect, and your letter confirms our fears. I wrote very angrily 
tohim. He then for the first time saw what he had done; but the 
book was printed, and he hoped our fears were idle.” In another 
letter to the same, Kestner says: “‘ You have no idea what a man he 
is, But when his great fire has somewhat burnt itself ont, then we 
shall all have the greatest joy in him.” 

‘We have thus brought to a close the history of Werther, ita com- 
position and effect: a history so important in the biography of ita 
author, that we might have been excused for having devoted so much 
Space to it, even if the letters, which have furnished the evidence, 
did not throw so strong a light upon a period very inadequately re- 
presented in the Wahrheit und Dichtung. 
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On the 28th August 1849, the hundredth anniversary of the great 
poet’s birth, when all Germany joined in a jubilee, a small marble 
monument was erected in the well-known Wertherplats without the 
‘Weitalar gates, where Goethe was wont to sit and muse; three lime 
trees are planted round it, bearing this inscription : 


‘RUMRPLATS Das DICHTERS 


GOETHE 


‘BRI DEE JUBELFEIER am 28 ave. 1849. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE LITERARY LION. 


Goran was now at the perilous juncture in an author’s career, when 
having just achieved a splendid success, he is in danger either of 
again snatching at Isurels in presumptuous haste, or of suffering 
himself to repose upon the laurels he has won, talking of greatness, 
instead of learning to be great. Both perils he avoided. He neither 
traded on his renown, nor conceived that his education was com- 
plete. Wisely refraining from completing fresh important works, 
he kept up the practice of his art by triffes, and the education of his 
geniu® by serions studies, 

Among these trifles are Clavigo, the Jahrinaritefeat 2u Plunder- 
eweilen, and the Prolog 2u Balrdt’s Neuesten Ofenbarungen. For 
the composition of Clavigo we must retrace our steps a little, and 
once more see him in the Frankfurt circle during the summer of 1774, 
that is, before the ublication of Werther, which was delayed till 
October, In his sister’s pleasant circle we havo already noticed 
Antoinette Gerock, who was fascinating enough to fix his attentions. 
They were accustomed to meet once a week, in picnics and pleasure 
parties ; at one of these it was agreed to institute a marriage lottery. 
He thus speaks of it: “Every week lots were drawn to determine 
the couples who should be symbolically wedded ; for it was supposed 
that every one knew well enough how lovers should conduct them- 
selves, but few had any proper conceptions of the requisite de- 
Mmeanonr between man and wife. General rules were laid down to 
the effect that these wedded couples should preserve s polite indif- 
ference, not sitting near each other, nor speaking to each other too 
often, much less indulging in anything like caresses. At the same 
time, side by side with this polite indifference, this woll-bred calm, 
anything like discord or suspicion was to be sedulonsly avoided ; 
and whoever succeeded in gaining the affections of his wife without 
using the importanities of a lover, was supposed to have achioved 
their ideal. Much sportive confusion and agroeable pleasantry of 
course arose from this scheme.” Strangely enongh, to him it fell 
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thrice to have the same girl appointed by hazard to fill the place of 
his wife. When fate had brought them together for the third 
time, it was resolved unanimously that they should be no longor 
separated, that heaven had spoken, and that hereafter they were to 
consider themselves as man and wife, and not to draw lots as the 
others did. At these réunions something new was generally read 
aloud by one of the party. One evening Goethe brought with him 
as a novelty the ‘ Mémoire” of Beaumarchais. During the conver- 
sation which ensued, Goethe’s partner said to him: “If I were thy 
liege lady, and not thy wife, I would command thee to change this 
memoir into play, to which it seems well suited.” He answered: 
That thou mayst see, my love, that liege lady and wife are one, I 
here undertake that this day week I will read a play on this very 
matter.” So bold a promise excited astonishment, but he resolved 
on fulfilling it. “ What, in such cases,” he says, “is termed inven- 
tion, was with me spontaneous. While escorting my ttulary wife 
home I was silent ; and on her inquiring the cause, I told her that 
T was thinking ont the play, and had already got into the middle of 
it—intending to show her how gladly I would do anything to please 
her. Upon which she pressed my hand, and I snatched a kiss. 
‘Thou must not step out of thy character,’ she exclaimed ; ‘they 
say it is not proper for married folks to be loving” ‘Let them say 
what thcy please,’ I replied, ‘ we will have it our own way.’” 

He confesses that before reading the memoir aloud, the subject 
had appeared to him eminently dramatio; though, without such a 
stimulus as he had received, this piece, like so many others, would 
have remaincd among the number of possible creations. The only 
novelty in it was his modo of treating the villains. Hoe was weary 
of those characters so frequently represented, who, from revenge, or 
from hate, or from trivial motives, ruin a noble nature; and he 
wished in Carlos to show the working of clear good sense, against 
passion and inclination. Justified by the precedent of Shakspearo, 
he translated, word for word, such portions of the memoir as were 
dramatic ; borrowing the dénouement from an English ballad.*~ He 
was ready before tho weck expired, and read the piece to a delighted - 
audience. 

A fow words on this momoir may be useful. Besumarchais had 
two sisters living in Madrid, one married to an architect, the other, 
Maric, engaged to Clavijo, a young author without fortune. No 
sooner had Clavijo obtained the office ho had long solicited, than he 

* ; i Jived hi German 
Uallady Das Ld vom Herron wed Yor Mapes oo Harder Macau, 130 
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refused to fulfil his promise. Beaumarchais hurried to Madrid ; his 
Object was twofold: to save the reputation of his sister, and to put a 
little speculation of his own on foot. Ho sought Clavijo, and by his 
sangfroid and courage extorted from him a written avowal of his con- 
temptible conduct. No sconer is this settled, than Clavijo, alarmed 
at the consequences, solicits a reconcilintion with Marie, offering to 
marry her, Beoumarchais consents, but just as the morrisge is 
about to take place he learns that Clavijo is secretly conspiring 
against him, accnsing him of having extorted the marriage by force, 
in consequence of which he has procured en order from the govern- 
ment to expel Beaumarchais from Madrid. Irritated at such villainy, 
Beaumarchais goes to the ministers, reaches tho king, and avenges 
himself by getting Clavijo dismisved from his post. This is, in brief, 
the substance of the Mémvire which appcarcd in February 1774. 
The adventure occurred in 1764, ro that Clavijo, who subsequently 
became a distinguished writer, might have seen himself not only 
held up to odium in the sparkling pages of Beaumarchais, but re- 
presented on the stage of every German theatre. Ho died in 1806, 
vide-president of the Natural History Society in Madrid,’ having 
previously translated Buffon, and edited the Merenrio histuricu y po- 
litien de Manvid, We must suppose that Gocthe know nothing of 
the existence of Clayijo, when he wrote the drama. 

With Beaumarchaix in our hands it is curions to read Cluriyo, 
which is as close a reproduction as the dramatic form admits; and 
is an evidence that Goethe did wisely in not at once proceeding to 
complete Favst (fragments of which were written) or Cwrur. He 
would infalliahly have repeated himsclf. He has repeated him- 
self in Cluvigo: the external circumstances are changed, but the 
experience ia the same. Clarigo is another Weislingen, and was 
meant to be so: “I have written a tragedy,” Gocthe writes to Schin- 
born, “ Clarigo, a modern anecdote, dramatised with tho greater 
simplicity and heartfelt truth. My hero is an irresolute, half-great, 
half-little men, the pendant to Weislingen, or rather Weislingen 
himeelf as the chief person.” He has well pourtrayod the weak am- 
Litious nature of onc who hopes to rise still higher in the world, but 
feels his career obstructed by a pession which mado him happy in 
the obscure days of penniless youth. Tho popular author und court 
favourite aspires to some woman of rank ; an aspiration in which ho 
is encouraged by his friend Carlos, who mockingly strips off the 
garlund~ with which the poet’s imagination had decked hin mistress. 

Marie is a weak, sensitive creature, without much individuality, 
and is perlaps the poorest sketch Goethe has given of a women. 
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There is, however, one little touch which shows the poet; it is a 
sentence which escapes Marie, when Clavigo returns repentant to 
her feet, appealing to her affection: she throws herself on his neck, 
exclaiming, “ Ah, sister, whence knows he that I love him so—woher 
tweise er dass ich ihn so liebe P? 

Marie is overjoyed at Clavigo’s return, but her joy is brief. The 
demon of ambition, aided by the cold sarcasme of Carlos, (in whom 
wo see the germ of Mephistopheles) once more troubles Clavigo, 
and turns him from a marriage so ill suited to his hopes. Carlos 
bitterly, but truly, says to him, “There is nothing in the world so 
Pitiablo as an undecided man, who wavers between two feelings, 
hoping to reconcile them.” He suggests that Beaumarchais should 
be assassinated. ‘‘He who orders the assassination of the brother, 
pantomimically intimates that he will have nothing to do with the 
sister ;” adds Carlos, quite in the Mephistophelic tone. They de- 
termine on 8 contemptible plan. Beaumarchais is to be imprisoned 
for having insulted and threatened Cluvigo under his own roof. 
Tho order for anest arrives, and Marie dies broken-hearted at the 
treachery of her lover. 

Up to this point—short at least of the death of Marie—Beaumar- 
chais’ Méiwire bas been faithfully followed; o fifth act is added, 
with a dénouement to fit it for the stage. 

Powerfal as this scene is in theatrical effect, one cannot but admit 
that eosthetically itis poor and almost commonplace. The clumsiness 
by which the meeting is contrived has been noticed by Rosenkranz.* 
Clavigo is secking Carlos ; he orders the servant who lights the way, 
not to pass through the street whcre the Beaumarchais family resides, 
yet the scrvant actually leads him there because it is the shorter 
route. The whole tone of this fifth act is not in harmony with what 
precedes, The act is grafted on—it does not grow out of—the 
subject. 

As a stage play tho interest is great: the situations are effective ; 
tho dramatic collision perfect ; the plot is clearly and rapidly evolved ; 
the language vigorous, passionate, and pointed. But it must not be 
tried by any high standard. Merck, anxious about his friend’s repn- 
tation, would not consent to judges the play according to the theatre~ 
standard, but exclaimed, “ Such trash as this you must not write 
again ; others con do that!” Goethe says, that in this Merck was 
wrong, and for the first time did him an injury. “ We should not 
in all things transcend the notions which men have already formed ; it 
ia right that much should be done in accordance with the common 


* Goethe und Seine Werke, p. 185. 2 
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way of thinking. Had I written » dozen euch pieces (and it would 
have been easy to do so with a little stimulus), three or four of them 
would perhaps have kept their place upon the stage.” 

This can scarcely be accepted as conclusive reasoning. Merck 
might have replied, ‘ Perhaps so ; but you have genius fit for higher 
things than stage plays.’ Nevertheless, as bofore hinted, I think 
Goethe was right in his course, although the reasons he alleges are 
unsatiafactory. Olavigo, like the other trifles he composed at this 
period, must be regarded as the sketches with which an artist fills his 
portfolio, not the works which sre to brighten galleries. The im- 
pulse to create was imperious; if trifles were demanded, ho created 
trifles. His immense activity was forced to expend itself on minor 
works, because he dimly felt himself unripe for greater works. 

He was beginning to feel himself a man of consequence; tho 
notable men of the day eagerly sought his acquaintance. Among 
these men we must note Klopstock, Lavater, Basedow, Jacobi, and the 
Stolbergs. Correspondence led to personal intercourse. Klopstock 
arrived i in Frankfort in this October 1771, just before Werther ap- 
peared. Goethe saw him, read the fragments of Faust to him, and 
discussed skating with him. But the great religious poct was tuo 
far removed from the strivings of his young rival to conccivo that 
attachment for him which he felt for men like the Stolbergs, or to 
inspire Goethe with any keen sympathy. 

In Jane, Lavater also came to Frankfart. Thin was a few montha 
before Klopstock’s visit. Ho had commenced a correspondence with 
Goethe on the occasion of the Brisfo dex Pustors, Those wore great 
days of correspondence. Letters were written to be read in circles, 
and were shown about like the last new poem. Lavater pestered his 
friends for their portraits, and for idcal portraits (according to their 
conception) of our Saviour, all of which were destined for the work 
on Phyasiognomy on which he was then engaged. The artist who 
took Gocthe’s portrait sont Lavater the portrait of Babrit in- 
stead, to see what he would make of it; the physiognomist waa uot 
taken in ; he stoutly denied the possibility of sach a resemblance. 
‘Yet when he saw tho actual Goothe he was not satisfied. He gazed 
in astonishment, exclaiming “ Bist’s? Art thou ho?? “ Ich hiwn, 
I am he,” was the answer; and the two embracod cach other. 
Still the physiognomist was dissatisfied. ‘I answored him with my 
native and acquired realism, that as God had willed to make mo 
what I was, ho, Lavater, must evon so accept mo.” 

‘The first surprise over, they began to converse on tho weighticat 
topics. Their sympathy was much greator than appears in Gucthe’s 
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narrative, written many years after the characters of both had de- 
voloped themselves: Goethe's into what we shall subsequently see ; 
Lavater’s into that superstitious dogmatism and priestly sophistica- 
tion which exasperated and sliensted many of his friends. 

Lavater forms a curious figure in the history of those days: a com- 
pound of the intolerant priest, and the factitious sentimentalist. He 
had fine talents, and a streak of genius, but he was rnined by vanity. 
In his autobiographic aketch* he has represented himself indirating 
as & child the part he was to play aga man. Like many other children, 
ho formed for himself a peculiar and intimate relation with God, which 
made him look upon hia playfellows with scorn and pity, because they 
did not share hia “ need and use of God.” Hoe prayed for wonders, 
and the wonders came. God corrected his school exercises. God con- 
cealcd hia many faults, and brought to light his virtuous deeds, In 
fact, Lavater was said to have been “ from the beginning the friend of 
Lics, who stooped to the basest flatteries to gain influence.” To this 
flattering cringing softness he united the spirit of priestly domins- 
tion. His first works made a great nensation. In 1769 he translated 
Bonnet’s Pulingénésie, adding notes in a strain of religious senti- 
mentalism then very accoptable. Ata time when the critics were 
rehabilitating Homer and the early singers, it was natural that the 
religions world should attempt a restoration of the early Apostolic 
spirit, Ato time when beliof in poetic inspiration was a first article 
of the creed, belief in prophetic inspiration found eager followors, 
I have already touched on the sentimental extravagance of the time. 
The lovely Countess Branconi writes to him: “O toi chéri pour la 
vie, Pame de mon 4mo! Ton mouchoir, tes cheveux, sont pour moi 
co que mos jarrotiéros sont pour toi !” ete. which is surpassed by what 
he allowed to be addressed to him by another admirer: “Oh that I 
conld lie on thy breast in Sabbath holy evening stillness—oh thon 
angell” This kind of rhodomontade went all round. They wept, 
and were wept on. 

At the time of his arrival in Frankfurt, Lavater was in the first 
flush of renown. Goethe was peculiarly attracted to him, not only 
by tho singularity of his charactor, but by a certain community of 
roligious sentiment. Community of creed there was not, and could 
not be. What Goethe felt we may gather from his attachment to 
Fraulein von Klettenberg ; what ho thought may be seen in such 
lottors az this to Pfenninger, a friend of Lavator’s; “Believe me, 
dear brother, the timo will como when we shall understand each 
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other. Yon talk to me as a sceptic, who wishes to understand—to 
have all demonstrated—who has had no experience. The contrary of 
all this is the fact. Am I not more resigned in matters of Under- 
standing and Demonstration than you are? I am, perhaps, a fool to 
express myself in your language to please you. 1 ought, bys purely 
experimental paychology, to place my inmost being before you to 
show that I am a man, and hence can only feel as other men feel, and 
that all which appears contradiction between us is only dispute about 
words, arising from my inability to feel things under other combina- 
tions than those actually felt by me, and hence, in expressing their 
relation to me, I name them differontly, which has been the eternal 
source of controversy, aud will for ever remain so. And yet you 
always want to oppress me with evitlences. Wherefore? DoI need 
evidence of my own existence? Evidence that I feel? I only 
treasure, love, and demand evidences which convince me that thou- 
sands (or even one) have felt before me that which strengthens and 
invigorates me. And thus to me the word of man becomes like unto 
the word of God. With my whole soul, I throw myself upon tho 
neck of my brother: Moses, Prophet, Evangelist, Apostle, Spinoza, 
or Machiavelli! To each, however, I would say: Dear friend, it is 
with you as it is with me. Certain details yon apprehend clearly und 
powerfully, but the whole can no more be conceived by you than 
by me.” 

He names Spinoza in this very remarkable passage; and tho 
whole letter seems like a reproduction of the passage in the Ethicu, 
where that great thinker, anticipating modern psychology, shows 
“that each person judges of things according to the disposition of 
his brain, or rather accepts the affections of his imagination ax real 
things, It is no wonder therefore (as we may note in pursing) that 
#0 many controversies have arisen among men, and thut thexe con- 
troversies have at last given birth to scepticism. For although 
homan bodies are alike in many things, there are more in which 
they differ, aud thus what to one appears good, to another appears 
evil; what to one appears order, to another appears confusion; what 
te onc is pleasant, to another is unpleasant,’””* 

At is unnecessary to interrupt the narrative here by more closcly 
scrutinising his studies of Spinoza; cnough, if the foreguing citation 
sesiciirte mania, satis ostendunt, unumqoemgne Bro dispositions cerabri de robus 
SiN at he tla chiter hotanmus) quod later bounon tot uot espurisann: conten: 
versia orte sint ex quibus tandem i Nam quamvis homans corpora in 


imultus conveniunt, in plurimis tamen discrepant, et ideo id quod oni bonam alteri 
malum videtur; quod ‘uni ordinatum, alteri confurum ; quod uni gratum, ulteri in- 
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has made present to our minds the probable parentage of Goethe's 
opinions. The contrast between Lavater’s Christianity and the 
Christianity of Fraulein von Klettenberg interested him, and gave 
him matter for thought. He agreed somewhat with both, but he 
agreed perfectly with neither. The difference between Faith and 
Knowledge he thus reconciled: ‘In Faith everything depends on 
the fact of believing ; what we believe is quite secondary. Faith is 
8 profound sense of security, springing from confidence in the All- 
powerful, Inscrutable Being. The strength of thia confidence is the 
main point, But what we think of this Being depends on other 
faculties, or even on other circumstances, and is altogether in- 
different. Faith is a holy vessel, into which every man may pour hia 
feclings, his understanding, and his imagination, as entirely aa he 
can. Knowledge is the antipode of Faith, Therein the point is not 
whether we know, but what we know, how much we know, and how 
well we know it. Hence men may dispute about knowledge, because 
it can be widened, corrected ; but not sbout Faith.” 

So strong was the attraction of Lavater’s society that Goethe 
accompaniod him to Ems. The journey was charming; beautifal 
summer weather, and Lavater’s cheerful gaiety formed pleasant 
accompaniments to their religious divcussions. On returning to 
Frankfurt, another and very different celebrity waa there to distract 
hie attention—Basedow, the education reformer. No greater con- 
trast to Lavater could have been picked ont of the celebrities of that 
day. Lavater was handsome, clean, cheerful, flattering, insinuating, 
devout; Basedow ugly, dirty among the dirty, sarcastic, domineer- 
ing, and aggressively heterodox. One tried to restore Apostolic 
Christianity; the other could not restrain the most insolent sarcasms 
on the Bible, the Trinity, and every form of Christian creed. One 
set up as a Prophet, the other as a Pedagogue. 

Basedow (born 1723) was also carly in indicating his future part, 
At school the wild and dirty boy manifested rebellious energy 
against all system and all method; studied in a desultory, omni- 
vorous manner, a8 if to fit himself for everything; ran away from 
home, and beeame a lackey in a nobleman’s honse; caught up 
Ronasenu’s doctrine about a state of nature, which he applied to 
Education ; wrote endless works, or rather incessant repetitions of 
ono work ; shonted with such lusty longs that men could not but 
hear him ; appealed to the nation for support in his philanthropic 
schemes; collected “a rent” from philanthropists and dupes; attacked 
established institutions, aud parenthctically all Christian tenets; ond 
proved himself a man of restless energy, and of vast and compre- 
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hensive ignorance. He made considerable noise in the world ; and 
in private lived somewhat the life of a restless hog who has taken to 
philanthropy and freethinking. 

Much as such a character was opposed to his own, Goethe, eager 
and ingnuiring, felt an attraction towards it, as towards a character 
to study. Like many other studies, this had its drawbacks. He 
was forced to endure the incessant smoking, and incessant sarcasms 
of the dirty educationist, The stench he endured with firmness; 
the anti-Christian tirades he answered with paradoxes wilder than 
any he opposed. ‘Such a splendid opportunity of exercising, if not 
of elevating, my mind,” he says, “‘ was uot to be thrown away; 80 
prevailing on my father and friends to undertake my law business, 
I once more set off for the Rhine in Basedow’s company.” Basedow 
filled the carriage with smoke, and killed the time with discussions. 
On the way they fell in with Lavater, and the threo visited soveral 
chateaux, especially those of noble ladies, everywhere anxious to 
receive the literary Lions. Goethe, wo may parenthetically note, is 
in gyror when he says that he was on this voyage greatly pestered 
by the women wanting to know all about the truth of Werther; 
the fact being that Werther did not appear until the following 
October ; for althongh the exigencies of my narrative have caused a 
certain anticipation in chronology, this journcy with Lavater and 
Basedow, here made to follow the publication of Werther, camo before 
it in Goethe’s life. If we are not to believe that the women crowded 
round him with questions about Lotte, wo can readily belicvo that 
children crowded round him, begging him to tell them stories. 

Wild and “ genius-like” was his demeanour. ‘“ Basedow and I,” 
he says, “seemed to be ambitions of proving who could behave the 
most outrageously.” Very characteristic is the glimpse we catch of 
him quitting the ball-room, after a heating dance, and rushing up to 
Basedow’s room. The Philanthropist did not go to bed. Ho throw 
himself in his clothes upon the bed, and thore, in a room full of 
tobacco smoke and bad air, dictated to his scribe. When futiguo 
overcame him, he slept awhile, his scribo remaining there, pen in 
hand, awaiting the awakening of the Philanthropist, who, on upen- 
ing his eyes, at once resumed the flow of his dictation. Into such a 
roum sprang the dance-heated youth, began a fiorco discussion on 
some problem previously mooted between them, hurried off aguin to 
lock inte the eyes of some charming partner, and before the door 
closed, heard Basedow recommence dictating. 

This union of philosophy with amusoment, of restless theorising 
With animal spirits, indicates the tone of his mind. “1 am contented,” 
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he said to Lavater, ‘Iam happy. That I feel; and yet the whole 
centre of my joy is an overflowing yearning towards something 
which I have not, something which my soul perceives dimly.” Ho 
could reach that “something” neither through the pious preaching 
of Laveter, nor through the aggressive preaching of Basedow. 
Very graphic and ludicrous is the picture he gives of his sitting 
like a citizen of the world between a prophet on the right and a 
prophet on the left hand— 

Prophote rechta, Prophete Hinks, 

‘Daa Welt-Kind in der Mitten— 
quictly eating a chicken while Lavater explains to a country parson 
the mystery of the Revelations, and Basedow astonishes a dancing- 
master with a scornful exposure of the inutility of baptism.* 

Nor could he find this “ something” in Jacobi, with whom he now 
came into sentimental intimacy. He could to some extent sympa- 
thiso with Jacobi’s sentimental cravings, and philosophic, religious 
aspirations, for he was bitten with the Wertherisam of the epoch, 
He could gaze with him in uneasy ecstacy upon the moonlight qui- 
vering on the silent Rhine, and pour forth the songs which were 
murmuring within his breast. He could form a friendship, believing 
it to rest upon an eternal basis of perfect sympathy ; but the inward 
goad which drove him onwards and onwards, was not to be eradicated 
unti) frosh experience had brought about fresh metamorphoses in his 
development. It is the Youth we have before us here, the Youth in 
his struggles and many-wandering sims, not the Man grown into 
clearness. 

Jacobi thought that in Goethe he had at length found the mar 
his heart necded, whoso influence could sustain and direct him. 
“ The more I consider it,” he wrote to Wieland, “the more intensely 
do I feel how impossible it is for one who has not seen and heard 
Goethe, to write a word about this extraordinary creation of God’s, 
One neods be with him but an hour to seo that it is utterly absurd 
to expect him to think and act otherwise than as he does. I do not 
mean that there is no poxsibility of an improvement in him; but 
nothing else is possible with his nature, which developes itself as the 
flower does, as tho seed ripens, as the tree grows into the air and 
crowns itself.” 

Gocthe’s wonderful personality seems almost everywhere to pro- 
duce a similar impression. Heinse, the author of Ardinghello, writes 
of him at this period to Glcim: “ Goethe was with us, a beantiful 
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youth of five-and-twenty, who is all genius and strength from head 
to foot, his heart full of feeling, his soul full of fire and eagle-winged ; 
I know no man in the whole History of Literature who at snch an 
age can be compared to him in fulness and completeness of genius.” 
Those, snd they are the mess, who think of him as the calm and 
stately minister, the old Jupiter throned in Weimar, will feel some 
difficulty perhaps in recognising the young Apollo of this period. 
But it must be remembered that not only was he young, impetuous, 
bursting into life, and trying his eagle wings with wanton confidence 
of strength ; he was, moreover, a Rhinelander, with the gay blood 
of that race stimulated by the light and generous wine of the Rhino 
--not a Northern muddled with beer. When I contrast young 
Goethe with a Herder, for example, it is always as if a flask of 
Rhenish glittered beside a seidel of Bavarian beer. 

Such answer to his aspirations as the youth could at this poriod 
receive, he found in Spinoza. In his father’s library there was a 
little book written against Spinoza, one of the many foolish ro- 
fayations which that grand old Hebrew’s misunderstood system 
called forth. ‘It made little impression on me, for I hated con- 
troversies, and always wanted to know what a thinker thought, and 
not what another conceived he ought to have thought.” It made him, 
however, once more read the article Spinoza, in Bayle’s Dictionary, 
which he found pitiable—as indeed it is. If a philorophy is to be 
judged by its fruits, the philosophy which guided so great and 20 
virtuous a life as that of Spinoza, could not, Guetho thought, desorvo 
the howls of execration which followed Spinozism. He procured the 
Opera Posthuwa and stadied them ; with what fruit let the following 
confession indicate, He is speaking of his new friendship with 
Jacobi: “The thoughts which Jacobi imparted to me flowed imme- 
diately from his heart. How decply was I inoved when in unlimited 
confidence he revealed to me the deepest wants and aspirations of 
his soul. From so amazing a combination of mental wants, passion, 
and ideas, I conld only gather presentiment of what might, perhaps, 
hereafter grow clearer to me. Fortunately, my mind had already 
been prepared, if not thoroughly cultivated in this direction, having 
in some degree appropriated the results and style of thought of an 
extraordinary man, und though my study had been incomplete and 
hasty, I was yct already conscious of important influences derived 
from this source. This man, who had wrought so powerfully on me, 
and who was destined to affect so deeply my entire mois of thinking, 
was Spinoza. After looking around tho world in vein for the mcans 
of developing my strange nature, I mot with the Hthira of that phi- 
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losopher. Of what I read in the work, and of what I read inio it, I 
can give no account, but I found in it a sedative for my passions, 
and it seemed to unveil a clear, broad view over the material and 
moral world. But what especially riveted me to him, was the bound- 
less disinterestedness which shone forth in every sentence. That 
wonderful sentiment, ‘ He who truly loves God must not require God 
to love him in return’, together with all the preliminary propositions 
on which it reste, and all the consequences deduced from it, filled 
my mind.* To be disinterested in everything, but most of all in 
love and friendship, was my highest desire, my maxim, my practice, 
so that that saucy speech of Philine’s, ‘If I love thee, what is that 
to theo ?? was spoken right out of my heart. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten here that the closest unions rest on contrasts. The all- 
equalising calmness of Spinoza was in striking contraat with my all- 
disturbing activity ; his mathematical method was the direct opposite 
of my poetic style of thought and fecling, and that very precision 
which was thought ill adapted to more} subjects made me his enthu- 
siastic disciple, his most decided worshipper. Mind and heart, 
understanding and sense, sought each other with eager affinity, bind- 
ing together the most different natures. Bat now all within was 
fermenting and seething in action and reaction. Fritz Jacobi, the 
first whom I suffered to look into the chaos, and whose nature was 
also toiling in its own unfathomable depths, heartily responded to my 
‘confidence, and endeavoured to convert me to his own opinions. 
He, too, felt an unspeakable spiritual want ; he, too, would not have 
it appeased by ovticurd aid, but aimed at development and illumina- 
tion from within. I could not comprehend what he communicated to 
me of tho state of his mind; the less, indeed, as I could form no 
adequate conception of my own. Still, being far in advance of me in 
philosophical thought, aud even in the study of Spinoza, he was able 
to guide and enlighten my effor 

Although he studied Spinoza much and reverently, he never 
studied him systematically. The mathematical form into which that 
thinker casts his granite blocks of thought, was an almost insuper- 
able hinderance to systematic study on the part of one so impatient, 
so desultory, and so unmathematical as Goethe. But a study may be 
very frnitful which is by no means systematic ; a phrase may fructify, 
when falling on a proper soil. It has doutless happened to the 
reader in his youth to moct with some entirely novel and profoundly. 
suggostive idea, casually cited from an ancient author ; if so, he will 


* ‘The propositin to which Gocthe refers is doubtless the xix of Book vi «Qui 
Deum amat, conari nor poteat, wt Dena tpeum contra amet. 
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remember the over-mastoring influence it exercised, tho longing it 
awakened for s nearer acquaintance with that author. The casnal 
citation of a passage from Spinoza made my youth restless, and to 
this day I remember the aspect of the page where it appeared, and 
tho revolution in thought which it effected. A few ideas doterminod 
the direction of Goethe’s mind. Although he did not study the sys- 
tom of Spinoza with any view of adopting it as a system, ho studied 
it to draw therefrom food which his own mind could assimilate and 
work into new forms. Spinoza was to him what Kant was to 
Schiller; but, with characteristic difference, Schiller studied sys- 
tematically, and tried systematically to reproduce what ho had 
studied. 

Side by side with Spinozism, we have to note his strugglea to 
gain clearness respecting Christianity. The influenco of Friulein 
von Klcttenberg attracted him to the Moravians, who seemed to 
realise early Christianity ; with his usual impreasionability ho studied 
their history and their doctrines, and gave them some hopes that he 
wolfld become a convert ; but his enthusiasm covled down when ho 
discovered the wide chasm that separated him from them, “That 
which separated me from this brotherhood,” he saya, “as well as 
from many other worthy Christians, was the very point which has 
more than once torn the Church with dissent, One party maintained 
that by the Fall, human nature bad been so corrupted to its inmost 
core, that not a trace of good could be found in it; and that, there- 
fore, man mast renounce all trust in his own powers, and look only 
to the effect of grace. The opposite party, admitting the hereditary 
imperfections of man, ascribed to nature a certain internal germ of 
good which, animated by divine grace, was capable of growing up 
into a joyous tree of spiritual happiness. ‘his latter conviction 
penetrated to the depths of my soul all the time that 1 was, with 
tongue and pen, maintaining the opposite doctrine. But I had so 
dawdled along without thinking (ich démmrrte so hin) that I had 
never clearly stated the dilemma to myself.” 

In spite of all his differences, however, with this sect or that sect, 
nothing, as he says, could rob him of his love for the Holy Scriptures 
and for the Founder of Christianity. He therefore wrought out for his 
own private use a Christianity of his own; and as everything which 
tack possession of his soul always assumed a poctic form, he now 
conceived the idea of treating epically the history of the Wandering 
Jew, “The legend ran that in Jerusalom there was a shoemaker 
named Ahuzucrus. The shoomaker whom I had known in Dresdon, 
supplicd me with the main features of his charactor ; and [ animated 
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them with the spirit and humour of an artisan of the school of Hans 
Sachs, ennobling him by a great love for Christ. In his open work- 
shop he talked with the passers-by, and jested with them after the 
Socratic fashion ; so that the people took pleasure in lingering at 
his booth. Even the Pharisees and Sadducees spoke to him; and 
our Saviour himself, and his disciples, often stopped before his door. 
The shoemaker, whose thoughts were altogether worldly, I never. 
theless depicted as feeling a special affection for our Lord, which 
chiefly showed itself in a desire to convert this great man, whose 
mind ho did not comprehend, to his own way of thinking. He 
therefore gravely incited Christ to abandon contemplation, to cease 
wandering through the country with such idlers, and drawing the 
people away from their work into the desert; because an assembled 
multitude, he said, was always excitable, and no good could come of 
such a life. Our Lord endeavoured by parables to instruct him in 
his higher views, but they were all thrown away on the rough shoe- 
maker. As Christ grew into greater importance, and became a 
public character, the woll-meaning workman pronounced his opinion 
still moro sharply and angrily, declaring that nothing but disorder 
and tomult could result from such procoedings, and that Christ 
would at length be compelled to place himself at the head of a party, 
which certainly was not his design. And now when theso conse- 
quences had ensucd, Christ having been seized and condemned, 
Ahazucrus gives full vent to his indignation, as Judas, who in ap- 
pearance had betrayed our Lord, enters the workshop in despuir, 
with loud lamentations, telling of the frustration of his plan. Ho had 
been, no less than the shrewdest of the othor disciples, thoroughly 
persuaded that Christ would declare himself Regent and Chief of tho 
people, and thought by this violence to compel him, whose hesitation 
had hitherto been invincible, to hasten the declaration.* In this 
persuasion he had roused the priesthood to an act from which they 
had hitherto shronk. The disciples, on their side, were not un- 
armed; and probably all would have gone well, had not our Lord 
given himself up, and left them in tho most helpless condition. 
Ahazuerns, by no means propitiated by this narrative, embitters the 
stato of the wretched ex-apostle, who has no resource left but to 
hang himself. As our Saviour is led past the workshop of the shoe- 
makor, on his road to exeention, tho well-known scene of the legend 
occurs. The sufferer faints under the burden of the cross, which 
. 
alte bate tere etree ity se 


aiopted by Archbishop Whately, to whom, indced, it is attributed; and 
iaeieninbod the subject fa mode gny to E. Horne. Soe kin Judag Tacaviot, 
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Simon of Cyrene undertakes to carry. At this moment Ahaznerus 
steps forward ; and, in the style of those harsh common-sense people 
who, seeing a man miserable through his own fault, feel no compas- 
sion, but rather, in their ill-timed justice, make the matter worse by 
veprosaches, repeats all his former warnings, which he now turns into 
vehement accusations, springing, as it were, from his vory love for 
the sufferer. Our Saviour answers not, but at that instant Veronica 
covers his face with a napkin, and there, as she removes it and raises 
it aloft, Ahazuerus sees depicted the features of our Lord, not in 
their present agony, but radiant with celestial life. Astounded at 
the sight, he turns away his eyes, aud hears the words, ‘ Over the 
earth shalt thou wander till thon shalt once more seo mo in this 
form.’ Overwhelmed by the sentence, he is some timo before he 
recovers himself; he then finds that every one has gune to the place of 
rxecutiun, and that the streets of Jernxalem are empty. Unrest and 
yearnings drive him forth, and his wanderings begin.” 

This legendary conception he never executed. It lived within 
hin for a long while, and during his travels in Italy he again thought 
of taking it up; but, like so many other plans, it remained a mere 
scheme, from the want of some external stimulus urging him to give 
it a shape. 

Another subject also worthy of elaborate treatment is thus men- 
tioned by him : “The common burthen of humanity which wo have 
all to bear falls most heavily on those whose intellectual powers ex- 
and early. We may grow up under the protection of parents, we 
may lean for a while npon our brothers and friends, be amused by 
acquaintances, rendered happy by those we love, but in the end man 
is always driven back upon himself; and it seems as if the Divinity 
had so placed himself in relation to man as not always to respond to 
his reverence, trust, and love, at least not in the terrible momont of 
need, Early and often enough had I Jearned that the call to us is 
‘Physician, heal thyself’ ; and how frequently had I been compelled 
to exclaim in my pain, ‘I tread the wine-proxs alone!’ So now, 
looking round for support to my self-dependence, I folt that the 
rurest basis on which to build was my own productive activity. For 
many years I had never known it fail me. What I had seen by day 
often shaped itself into magnificent dreams at night. My time for 
‘writing was early in the morning ; but in the evening, or deop in the 
night, when wine and social intercourse had elevated my spirits, you 
might demand whatever you wanted ; only let « subject with somo 
character in it be proposed, and I was at once prepared and ready. 
In reflecting un this natural gift, I saw that it belonged to me as my 
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own, and could neither be fostered nor hindered by any external cir- 
cumstances ; so I songht to make it the basis of my whole existence. 
This notion transformed itself into an image. The old mythological 
figure of Prometheus occurred to me; who, severed from the gods, 
peopled the world from his own workshop. I clearly felt that nothing 
important could be produced without self-isolation. My productions 
had been the children of solitude; and since I had formed wider re- 
lations with the world there had been no want of power or of plea- 
aure of invention, but the execution halted, because I hed neither in 
prose nor in verse, what could properly be called a style of my 
own, and thus with every new work had to begin at the beginning, 
and make experiments. As in this I had to excludo all aid from 
men, so, after the fashion of Prometheus, I separated myself from 
the gods also; and this the more naturally as, with my mode of 
thinking, one tendency always swallowed up and repelled every 
other. 

“The fable of Prometheus lived within me. The old Titan web I 
cut up according to my own stature, and began to write a play ex- 
pressing the incongruous relation in which Promethoua stood with 
respect to Jupiter and the later gods, in consequence of his making 
men with his own hand, giving them life by the aid of Minerva, and 
thus founding « third dynasty. To this strange composition belongs 
the monologue which has become famous in German literature, be- 
cause it called forth a declaration from Lessing against Jacobi on cer- 
tain important matters of doctrine.”* 

Of this Prometheus we possess but a fragment, but the fragment 
is of such excellence as to make us regret that it never was com- 
pleted. It lies there among his works, like the torso of the The- 
seus, enough to prove the greatness of the artist, if not enough 
to satisfy the spectator. Grand in conception, simple in style, 
luminous with great thoughts, it would have been an exemplar of 
the adaptation of an antique symbol to modern meanings, not the 
idle imitation of a bygone creed. 

Nothing can be more unlike Aischylus. The Greek Titan glories 
in his audacity: 

"Zedy inky Ruaproy, ode Aprheopat. 
« Willingly, willingly I did it, never will I deny the deed!” bnt 
while glorying, he complains: the injustice of the tyrant wrings 
from him cries of psin, cries of physical and cries of moral agony. 
* He alludes to the discussion oo Bptaces ‘between Jarctt and Leasing, which 


gave rise to Jnoobi’s book, Ucter die Spinozas, This fecble book made = 
great noise in its day. 
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The whole tragedy is one wild outburst of sorrow. The first 
words he utters fling his clamorous sorrow on the air, call on 
the Divine Ether and the swift winged Winds, on the Sea Springs 
and the multitndinous laughter of the waves, on the Universal 
Mother, the Earth—and on the all-seeing Eye, the Sun, to witness 
what he, a god, must suffer. These are his oponing words; the 
closing words carry the same burden. Ho wails over the pangs that 
are and are to be :—~ 

AL, al 3 raphy 73-2 enapysuerey 

gua erevdxe. 
This is antique. The Titan in Goethe utters xo complaint. Thero 
is no bravado in his defiance ; the defiance is uncompromising and 
sublime. His contempt for Zens is founded on his knowledge of the 
subordination of Zeus to a higher power—Destiny. ‘ Away,” he 
exclaims, “I serve no slave.” 

Geh! Ich diene nicht Vasallen! 
In this he resembles the Titan drawn by Shelley, in the Prowethena 
Cadbun wl, who, to Mercury’s warning of the ycars of coming torture, 
calmly and grandly anewers : 

“ Perchance no thought can count them—yet they pass!” 

On this conviction rests his self-reliance. He knows the reign of 
tyranny must end, and ho awaits that end. 

In Aschylus also, the Titan knows that Zeus must fall; he fore- 
sces his own releasc, and, foresceing it, resulves to bear his fate as 
well as he can, “for it in vain to struggic against futo” (v. 103). 
Nevertheless, the knowledge of an end, and the philosophy which 
preaches acquiescence, does not prevent him from complaining. And 
this is very Greek. Homer makes even Mars, when wounded, howl 
with pain; and Sophocles has filled the Philuctetes with crics of 
physical pain. The Greeks had none of our modern notions rv. 
specting the effeminacy of complaint. 

It may be objected perhaps to the foregoing view of tho Titan, 
that ASschylus has in the first scene made bim imperturbably silent, 
dindaining to answer tho taunts of Power and the pity of Vulcan, as 
they bind him to the rock. These draw from him no groan, no 
word, no gesture; he has no defiance for tho ono, nor fricndly gra- 
titude for the other. It is not until he is left alone that he appeuls 
to Eurth, Air and Ocean. This silence followed hy this passion, 
produces a sublime effect. But the sublimity was xof the poct’s ine 
tention; it is an accidental effect. Tho silenco was simply o alegre 
necessity, as I have clsewhere shown. Whether owing to some 
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eurhythmio tendency in the construction of Greek plays, as Groppe,* 
and after him Bode,t have maintained; or, more probably from 
motives of economy with respect to the actors, as Geppert asserts ;$ 
certain it is that in the plays of Alschylus more than two speakers 
were never together on the stage, with one trivial exception in the 
Chotphore, where Pylades says a few words. Hence scholars have 
been puzzled to account for the distribution of the Prometheus into 
parts. In the first scene the protagonist would take Power and 
the deuteragonist Vulcan. Prometheus therefore must be silent, for 
there is no one to speak for him. Here comes the difficulty: If 
Prometheus is necessarily silent during the prologue, how does he 
become eloquent immediately on being left alone? Welcker|| sup- 
poses that Prometheus was represented by a picture, and the pro- 
tagonist at the close of the prologue got behind it, and spoke 
through it; au explanation accepted by Hermann,§ but shown by 
Schémann to be fall of difficulties. Let that point be settled as it 
may, the fact remains that the silence of Prometheus was forced by 
stage necessities, and waa nof meant as an indication of his self- 
reliance ; the further proof of which is to be seen in his wailings and 
writhings throughout the play—notably in the scene with Mercury 
(v. 905), where Prometheus is scurrilously fluent. 

Shelley never makes his Titan flinch. He stands there as the sub- 
Time of endurance : 


To suffer woea which Hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
‘To defy power which seems omnipotent ; 
To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From ita own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
‘Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent.” 


This is grand; but grander far the conception of Goothe, whose 
Titan knows that he is a god, and that if he be true to himself no 
power can trouble or destroy his heritage of life and activity : 


‘Daa waa ich habe konnen sie nicht ranben, 
Und waa ste haben migen sie beschtitsen ; 
Hier Mcin und Dein, 

‘Und eo sind wir geschiden. 

XPDMETEEUS. 

Wie violes ist denn Dein? 


© Aviudne: oder die tragische Kunst der Griechen, p. 143. 
£ Guichichte der Hellen, Dichtkunet, tp. 238, 

 AUt-Grischische Buhne, p. 

W Opuse, 11, p. 148. Frome D: P85. 
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PROMETEOUS, 
‘Der Kreis den meine Wirksamkeit erflllit.* 


This is s profound truth strikingly brought out. Godlike energy is 
seen only in creation; what we can do we are; our strength is 
measured by our plastic power. Thns the contempt of Prometheus 
for the idleness, the uncreativeness of tho gods is both deep and 
Constant. 
Curtain thy heavens, Zeus, 
‘With clonds, with mist! 
And, like a boy that crushes thistlo-tops, 
‘Loosen thy rage on oaks and mountain ridges. 
‘Yet must thou leave 
‘Me my earth atanding; 
My hat, which myself bailt ; 
My hearth, with its bright flame, 
‘Which thou dost envy. 
I know nought so pitiful 
Under the sun as ye gods! 
Scantily nouri 


Of the troubled in spirit ? 

‘Who fashioned me man? 
‘Waa it not almighty Timo— 
And Fate eternal, 
Thy lords and mine? 


© That which I havo they cannot rob me of; thet which they have, let them 
‘Here mine, here thine; and thus are we distinguiahod, 


‘EFIMETHEUE, 
‘What, then, is thine? 


‘The circle my activity doth fl! 
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Here I sit and shape 
‘Man in my image: 

A race like myself, 
‘That will enffer and weep, 
‘Will rajaico and enjoy, 
And scorn thee, 

AsIt 


Even in this rough plaster-cast of translation, does not the grandeur 
and besuty of the original shine through ? 


wz 
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CHAPTER VIL 


LILL 


“T wuer tell you something which makes me happy ; and that ia tho 
visit of many excellent men of all grades, and from all parts, who, 
‘mong unimportant and intolerable visitors, call on mo often, and 
stay some time. We first know that we exist, when we recognise our- 
selves in others (man weiss erat dasa man iat, wenn man sich in andern 
aiederfindet).” It is thus he writes to the Countess Angusta von 
Stolberg, with whom he had formed, through correspondence, once 
of those romantic friendships which celebrated men, some time in 
their lives, are generally led to form. This correspondence is among 
the most characteristic evidences we have of his mental condition, 
and should be read by every one who wishes to correct the tone of 
the Autobiography. Above all, it is the repository of his fluctuating 
feelings respecting Lili, the woman whom, according to his state- 
ment to Eckermann, he loved more than any other. ‘She waa the 
first, and I can also add she is the last, I traly loved; for all the in- 
clinations which have since agitated my heart, were superficial and 
trivial in comparison.”* There is no statement he has made re- 
specting a matter of feeling, to which one may oppore a flatter con- 
tradiction. Indeed we find it difficult to believe he utterod puch a 
sentence, unless we remember how carelessly in conversation such 
retrospective statements are made, and how, nt his very advanced 
age, the memory of youthful feelings must have come back upon 
him with peculiar tenderness. Whatever caused him to make that 
statement, the statement is very questionable. Ido not think that he 
loved Lili moro than Frederika ; and we shall hereafter havo positive 
evidence that his love for the Frau von Stein, and for his wife, was 
of a much decper and more enduring nature. ‘ My love for Lili,” 
he said to Eckermann, “had something so peculiar und delicate that 
even now it has influenced my style in the narrative of that painfully- 
happy epoch. When you read tho fourth volume of iny Antubio- 
graphy, you will sce that my love was something quite different 
from love in novels.”” 
® Gespracke, tr, p. 299. 
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Well, the fourth volume is now open io every one, and he must 
have peculiar powers of divination who can read any profound pas- 
sion in the narrative. A colder love-history was never written by 9 
poet. There is no emotion warming the narrative ; there is little of 
a loving recollection, gathering all details into one continnons story ; 
it is, indeed, with great difficulty one unravels the story at all. He 
seems to seize every excuse to interrupt the narrative by general re- 
flections, or by sketches of other people. He speaks of himself as 
“the youth of whom we now write |’ He speaks of her, and her 
circle, in the vaguest manner; and the feelings which agitated him 
we must “ read between the lines.” 

It is very true, however, that the love there depicted is unlike the 
love depicted in novels. In novels, whatever may bo the amount of 

“foolishness with which the writers adumbrate their ideal of the pas- 
sion, this truth, at least, is everywhere set forth, that to love we 
must render up body and soul, heart and mind, all inturesta and all 
desires, all pradences and all ambitious, identifying our being with 
that of another, in anion to become elevated. To love ix for the 
soul to choose a companion, and travel with it along the perilous 
defiles and winding ways of life; mutually sustaining, when the path 
is terrible with dangers, mutually exhorting, when it is ragged with 
obstructions, and mutually rejoicing, when rich broad plains and 
sunny slopes mako the journey a delight, showing in the quiet dis- 
tance the resting-place we all seek in this world. 

It was not such companionship he sought with Lili; it was not 
such self-devotion which made him restlessly happy in her love. 
This child of sixteon, in all the merciless grace of maidenhood, 
prondly conscious of her power, ensnared his roving heart through 
the lures of passionate desire, but she never touched his soul; as 
the story we have to tell will sufficiently prove. 

Anna Elizabeth Schénemann, immortalised as Lili, was the daughter 
of @ great banker in Frankfort, who lived in the splendid style of 
merchant princes. She was sixteen when Goethe first fell in love 
with her. The age is significant. It was somewhat the age of 
Frederika, Lotte, Antoinette, and Maximiliane. An age when girl- 
hod has charms of grace and person, of beauty and freshness, which 
even thoso will not deny who profoundly feel the euperiority of a de- 
veloped woman. There is poctry in this age; but there is no depth, 
no fulness of character. Imagine the wide-sweeping mind of the 
author of Gétz, Faust, Prometheus, The Wandering Jew, Mahomet, in 
companionship with the mind of a girl of sixteen ! 

Nor was Lili an excoptional charactor. Young, graceful, and 
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charming, she was confessedly a coquette. arly in their acquaint- 
ance, in one of those pleasant hours of overflowing egotism wherein 
lovers take pride in the confession of faults (not without intimation 
also of nobler qualities), Lili told him the story of her life ; told him 
what a flirt she had been; told him, moreover, that she had tried 
her spells on him, and was punished by being herself ensnared, 
Armida found herself spell-bound by Rinaldo; but this Rinaldo fol- 
lowed her into the enchanted gardens more out of adventurous 
curiosity than love, 

There was considerable difference in their stations ; and the elegant 
society of the banker’s house was every way discordant to the wild 
youth, whose thoughts were of Nature, and unconstrained freedom. 
The balls and concerts to which he followed her were little to his 
taste. “Tf,” he writes to Augusta von Stolberg, “If you can ima-° 
gine a Goethe in braided coat, from head to foot in the gallantost 
costume, amid the glare of chandeliers, fastened to the card table by 
a pair of bright eyes, surrounded by all sorts of people, driven in 
eralless dissipation from concert to ball, and with frivolous interest 
making Jove to a pretty blonde, then will you have a picturo of the 
present Carnival-Goethe.” In the following poem he expressen Lili’s 
fascination and his uneasiness; tho translation aims at accuracy of 
meaning rather than poetry, because the meaning is here the motive 
for my citing the poem: 

‘Wherefore so resistleasly dost draw mo 
‘Into scenes so bright ? 

Had I not enough to soothe and charm me 
In the lonely night P 

Homely in my little room secluded, 
While the moon’s bright beams 

In a shimmering light fell softly on me, 
‘4s I lay in dreams, 

‘Dreaming thro’ the golden hours of rapturo 
Soothed my heart to rest, 

Aa I felt thy i Sana rout swootly living 
‘Deep within my breast. 

Can it be I sit at yonder table, 
Gay with cards and lights, 

Foreed to meet intolerable people, 
Because ‘tis she invites? 

Alas! the gentle bloom of spring no longer 
Choereth my poor heart, 

‘There is only spring, and love, and nature, 
‘Angel, where thoa art ! 

The real Gecthe is thas drawn in contrast by himself in his letter 
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to Augusta. “But there is another, who in grey beaver coat, with 
boota, and a brown silk nockerchief, who, ever living in himself, 
working and striving, now throwing the innocent feelings of youth 
into little poems, now the strong spicos of life into dramas, sl 
his frionds in chalk, asking neither right nor left what will be thought 
of his doings, because he always rises through work a step higher, 
because he springs at no ideal, but lets hia nature develope itself 
fighting and playing.” Here the true chord vibrates. Born for 
poetry, and not to pass his life in ball-rooms dangling after a pretty 
blonde who coquetted with him and with others, he feels that hia 
passion is a folly. Now when a man feels that— Cupid may have 
tapped him on the shoulder, but I warrant him heart whole.” Read 
this poem, and read in it the struggle ; 
‘Heart, my heart, what is this feeling, 
‘That doth weigh on thee so sore P 
‘What new life art thou revealing, 
That I know myself no more? 
Gono is all that onve was ‘learest, 
Gone the care that once was nearest, 
Gone the labour, gone the bliss, * 
Ah! whence comes such change as this? 
Art thou spell-bound by the beauty 
Of a sweetly blooming face ; 
‘Bosuteons shape, and look ao truthfal, 
And an all-resistless grace ? 
‘When the bonds I strive to sever, 
‘Man myself to fide for ever, 
‘Vain are all my efforts, vain! 
And but lead me back again. 
‘With such magic-web she binds me, 
To burst through I have no skill; 
AlL-absorbing passion blinds me, 
Paralyses my poor will. 
In her charméd sphere delaying, 
T must livo, her will obeying: 
Great, oh! great to me the change! 
Love, oh! free me! let me range !* 


Lili coquetted, and her coquetry seems to have cooled his passion 
for a while, though sho knew how to rekindle it, She served him as 
he served poor Katchen, in Leipzig ; and as in Leipzig he dramatised. 
hin experience under the form of Die Lanne des Ter Tiebten, so here 
ho dramatises tho now experience in an opera, Ericin und Eliire, 
wherein the coquctry of o mistress brings a lover to despair—e 


bet dh gnh reer wonhl rather are Foor Pensanion {ian animal 
rea ve & Poor ; 

could not understand; andthe Gorman reador has only to turn to the original 
if it does not lingor in his memory. 
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warning to Lili, which does not seam to have been altogether with- 
out effect. 

Not only had he to suffer from her thoughtlessness, but also from 
the thonghtfulness of parents on both sides. It was not a marriage 
acceptable to either house. The banker’s daughter, it was thought, 
should marry into some rich or noble family. A poet, who belonged 
to a well-to-do yet comparatively unimportant family, was not exactly 
the bridegroom most desired. On the other hand, the proud, stiff 
old Rath did not greatly rejoice in the prospect of having « fine lady 
for his daughter-in-law. Cornelia, who knew her father, and know 
his pedantio ways, wrote strongly against the marriage, Merck, 
Crespel, Horn, and other friends, were al) decidedly opposed to so 
incompatible a match. But of course the lovers were only thrown 
closer together by these attempts to separate them, 

A certain Demoiselle Delf managed to overcome objections, and 
gain the consent of both families. “How she commenced it, how 
a got over the difficulties I know not, but one evening she came to 

ng bringing the consent. ‘Take each other’s hands,’ she cried in a 
half pathetic, half i imperious manner: I advanced to Lili and held 
out my hand: in it she placed her’s, not indeed reluctantly, yet 
slowly. With a deep sigh we sank into each othor’s arms greatly 
agitated.” No formal betrothal seems to have taken placo. Indeed, 
the consent which was obtained seems in nowise to haye altered the 
feeling of friends ond relatives. The nearer marriage secmed, tho 
more impracticable it appeared. To Goethe, after the first flush of 
joy had subsided, the idea of marriage was in itself enongh to mako 
him uneasy, and to sharpen his sense of the disparity in stativn. 
‘The arrival of the two Counts Stolberg, and their proposal that ho 
should accompany them in a tour through Switzerland, gave an ex- 
cuse for freeing himself from Lili, ‘as an experiment to try whether 
he could renounce her.” 

Before accompanying him on his journey, it is nocessary to cast a 
retrospective glance at sume biographical dotails, omitted while tho 
story of Lili was narrated, The mornings wero devoted to poetry, 
the middle of the day to jurisprudence. Poctry was tho breathing- 
room of his heart. In it he sought to escape from tho burden of in- 
tolerable doubts. “If I did not write dramas I should be lost,” he 
tells Angusta von Stolherg. Among theso dramas wo must placo 
Sta, for which, as we learn from a letter to Merck, the publisher 
offered twenty dollars,—that is to say, three pounds sterling. What 
an insight this gives into the stato of Literature; the author of two 
immensely popular works is offered throe pounds for drama in 
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five acta! Poor Schiller, subsequently, was glad to write histories 
and translate memoirs for fifteen or eighteen shillings a sheet of 
sixteen pages. 

In Stella I can trace no biographical element, and perhaps the ab- 
aence of this element makes the weakness of the drama. A poorer 
production was never owned by a great poet; althongh there have 
not been wanting critics to see in this also the broad handling of a 
master. It is the old story of the Count von Gleichen and his two 
wives. Fernando haa deserted his wife, and formed an attachment 
to Stella; but the peculiarity of the situation is, that he quitted Ce- 
cilia, his wife, from no assignable cause, without even having outlived 
his love for her. “He has indeed every reason to respect and cherish 
her as the mother of his child, and as a high-principled, virtuous 
woman; but he flies from her like a coward, flies to one more pas- 
sionate, because she gives him the transports of passion in exchango 
for his wife’s calm affection, The two women meet, and discover 
their love for the same man. 

Here is a fine dramatic collision. On the one side Fernando sees 
Duty in the shape of a noble, suffering wife, and an engaging daugh- 
ter; on the other, Passion in the shape of a fascinating mistress. 
But with this suggestive subject Goethe has done little, He shows 
us the contemptible weakness of the wavering Fernando, but tho 
subject he has not powerfully wrought out, As I cannot recommend 
anyone to road this play, the two masterly touches it contains may 
here be cited. The following is delicately observed : 

‘We women believe in men! In the ardour of passion they deceive themselves, how 
then can we help being deceived by them ? 

This alao is charming: Ferdinand returns to Stella after a long 
absence, and in their endearments she says : 

Stella, How wo love you! We do not think of the grief you canso ua! 

Fernando (stroking her hair), And has the grief made your hair grey? It in 
fortanste your hair it go golden. . . nay, none seems to have fallen out! (Takes 
the comb from her hair, which falls on her shoulders. He then tines the hair rownd 
his arm, caclaiming :) Rinaldo once more in the ancient chains! 

Artists complain of the dearth of subjects; will no one try his 
hand at that? Originally the dénonement of this “ Play for lovers” 
(as it was culled) solved the difficulty by 2 romantic piece of bigamy. 
Fernando is about to fy with Cecilie—about to return to‘his duty, 
when his wife—compnssionating the situation of Stella, if Fernando 
should leave her—resolros to sacrifice hor conjugal claims, and to 
shure him with Stella! The curtain falls as he embraces them both, 
exclaiming, ‘Mino! mine 
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This roused vehement opposition. It was said to be a plea in 
favour of bigamy. The public dimly folt that instead of being a 
proper solution of the problem, it was on the whole rather ridiculous. 
Still more unsatisfactory however, if deeply considered, is the dé. 
nouement which was added when the play was produced at Weimar, 
and which now takes the place of the original in his collected works. 
Therein Fernando, unable to quit Stella, and unable to quit his wife, 
weeps with both, and blows his brains out. This is an cvasion of the 
difficulty, not a solution. 

In 1798, a feeble translation of Sfclla was published in England, 
and suggested to Canning his admirable caricature, Th Hovers, 
familiar to all readers of the Antijacobin, Among the ludicrous pas- 
sages of this parody is the famous vow of friendship : 

“Matilda. A sudden thought strikes me. Let us swoar an eternal friendship. 
“Cecilia, Let ua agree to live together.” 
But this is really a very slight variation from the original : 


@ieltx. Madame! De fabri mir ein Gedanke durch den Kopf—Wir wollen ein- 
ander das seyn, was sia uns hatten werden aollen! Wir wollen beisammen bleiben} 
—Ihre hand }—Von diesen Augenblick an, Ines’ ich Sio nicht! 


Besides Stella, he seemed to have worked at Fuust, and to havo 
written the opera of Claudine von Villa Bella, several passagos for 
Lavater’s Physiognomy, and many smaller poems. 

The Stolbergs, with whom the Swiss journey was made, were two 
ardent admirers of Klopstock, and two specimens of the defiant 
“© genius” class which scorned convention. They hated imaginary 
tyrant»; outraged sober citizens by their reckless roourrence to a 
supposed state of nature; and astonished sensible citizens by thoir 
exaggerated notions of friendship. Merck was pitiless in his sar- 
casms and warning. He could not tolerate the idea of Gocthe’s 
travelling with these Burerhs, But Goethe had too much of kindred 
devilry in him, breaking ont at moments, to ohject to tbo wildness 
of his companions; though he began to suspect all was not right 
when, after violating every other conrenaner, they insisted on bathing 
in public. Nature having nothing to say against naked youths 
in the bright sunshine, what business had old Humdrum to cover its 
eyex with modest hands, and pretend to be shocked? Huwever, so 
litde prepossessed was Humdram in favour of the Nude, that stones 
were showered upon theso children of Nature; o criticism which 
effectively modified their practico, if it failed to alter their views. 

Drinking the health of Stolberg’s mistress, and then dashing the 
glasses aguinst the wall to prevent their being desecrated by other 
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lips after so solemn a consecration (a process which looked less 
heroic when éfew’d in the bill next day), and otherwise demoaning 
themselves like true children of “ genins”, they passed a wild and 
merry time. This journey need not longer detain us. Two visits 
alone deserve mention. One was to Karl August, who was then in 
Karlsruhe arranging his marriage with the Princess Lmise, and who 
very pressingly invited the poet to Weimar. The other was to his 
sister Cornelia, who earnestly set before him all the objections to a 
marringe with Lili. ‘‘I made no promises,” he says, “ although 
forced to confess that she had convinced me. I left her with that 
strange feeling in my heart with which passion nourishes itself; for 
the boy Cupid clings obstinately to the garment of Hope oven when 
she is preparing with long strides to depart.” The image of Lili 
haunted him amid the lovely scenes of Nature ; 
‘Dearest Lili, if I did not love thee 
‘How entrancing were a scene like this! 
‘Yet, my Lili, if 1 did not Jove thee, 
‘What were any bliss? 

It was her image which endeared him to his native land. His father, 
always desirous he should see Italy, was now doubly anxious he 
should go there, as the surest means of a separation from Lili. 
But “ Lombardy and Italy,” eays the poet, “lay before me a strange 
land; while the dear home of Germany lay behind, full of sweet 
domesticitics, and where—let me confess it~she lived who so long 
had enchained me, in whom my existence was centred. A little 
golden heart, which in my happiest hours I had received from her, 
still hung round my neck. I drow it forth and covered it with 
kisses.” 

On his return to Frankfurt he learned that Lili’s friends had taken 
advantage of his absence, to try aud bring about a separation, 
arguing, not without justice, that his absence was a proof of luke- 
warmness. But Lili romaincd firm; and it was said that she had 
declared herself willing to go with him to America. A sentence from 
tho Autobioyraphy is worth quoting, as a specimen of that love “ so 
unlike the love to be found in novela”, which ho declared had given 
a peenliur tone to his narrative. It is in reference to this willingness 
of Lili to go to America: ‘the very thing which should have 
animated my hopes depressed them. My fair paternal house, only a 
few hundred paces from hers, was after all more endurable and 
attractive than a remote, hazardous spot beyond the seas}? A gen- 
tence which recalls Cibbon’s antithesis, on hia resignation of his 
early love: ‘* L sighed os a lover, | obeyed as a son.” 
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He was restless and unhappy during these months, for he was not 
strong enough to give up Lili, nor sufficiently in love to marry her ; 
jealous of those who surrounded her, hurt by her coldness, he was 
every now and then led captive by her tenderness, There were 
moments when by-gone days seemed once more restored, and then 
instantly vanished again. His poem of Lilie Menagerie expresses 
his surly disgust at the familiar faces which surround her. The Bear 
of the menagerie is a portrait of himself. 

Turning to Art for consolation, he began the tragedy of Egmont, 
which he completed many years afterwards in Italy. It was a work 
which demanded more repose than could be found in his present 
condition, and I hasten to the dénonement of an episode, which, amid 
fluctuations of feeling, ateadily advanced to an end that must have 
been foreseen. The betrothal was cancelled. He was once more 
free. Free, but not happy. His heart still yearned for her, rather 
because there lay in his nature a need of loving, than because she 
was the woman fitted to share his life. He lingered about the house 
o*%nighta, wrapped in his mantle, satisfied if he could catch a glimpse 
of her shadow on the blind, as she moved about the room. One night 
he heard her singing at the piano. His pulses throbbed, as he dis- 
tinguished his own song: 

Wherefore 80 resistlesaly dost draw me 

Into scenes so bright P— 
the song he had written in the morning of their happinoss! Her 
voice coased, She rose, and walked up and down the room, little 
dreaming that her lover was beneath her window. 

To give decision to his wavering foelings, there came, most: oppor- 
tunely, e visitor to Frankfart. This was in September. Karl August, 
with his bride, on his way to Weimar, once more pressed him to 
spend « few weeks at his court. The rapid inclination which had 
sprang up between the Prince and the Poet—the desire to seo 
something of the great world—the desire, moreover, to quit Frank- 
fart, all combined to make him eagerly accept the invitation. His 
father, indeed, tried to dissuade him ; partly because he did not liko 
the intercourse of plain citizens with princes; partly becauso tho 
recent experience of Voltaire with Frederick tho Great scomod to 
point to an inevitable termination in disgrace, if not ovadod by sor- 
vility. His consent was extorted at last, howover, and Guotho 
quitted for ever the paternal roof. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


1775 to 1779. 


*Quia novus hic nostris susceasit sedibus hospea ? 
Quem sese ore forens! quam forti pectore et armis ! 
SOR Virgil. 
“Tolle Zeiten hab’ ich erlebt und hab’ nicht ermangelt, 
Selbet auch thoricht mu sein wie es die Zeit mir gebot.” 


CHAPTER L 


WEIMAR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


On tho 7th of November, 1775, Goethe, aged twenty-six, arrived at 
the little city on the banks of the Ilm, whero his long residence was 
to confer on an insignificant Duchy the immortal renown of a German 
Athena. 

Small indeed is the space occupied on the map by the Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar; yet the historian of the German Courts declares, and 
truly, that after Borlin there is no Court of which the nation is so 
proud.* Frederick the Great and Wolfgang Goethe have raised 
these Courta into centres of undying interest. Of Weimar it is 
necessary we should form a distinct idea, if we would understand 
the outward lifo of the poet. 

‘Wein ist unter den Fursten Germaniens freilich der meine, 

‘Kurs und achmal ist sein Land, massig nur wae er vermag. 
Small among German princes is mine, poor and narrow his king- 
dom, limited his power of doing good.” Thus sings Goethe in that 
pocm, so honourable to both, wherein be acknowledges his debt to 
Korl August. The geographical importance of Weimar was, and is, 
amall; but we in England have proud reason to know how great 
a place in the world can be filled by e nation whose place ia 
trivial on the map. We know, moreover, that the Athens, which it 
ia the pride of Weimar to claim aa patronymic, was but a dot upon 

© Vanier: Geschichte der Deutschen Hofe ant der Reformation, vol. XvI1, p. 3. 
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the surface of Europe, a dot of earth, feeding some twenty thousand 
freemen, who not only extended the empire of their arma from 
Eaboa to the Thracian Bosphorus, but who left their glories in 
Literature, Philosophy, and Art, as marvela and as models for the 
civilized world. It is interesting therefore to know how small this 
Duchy of Saxe-Weimar was, that we may appreciate the influence 
exercised by means so circumscribed. We must know how absurdly 
scant the income of its generous prince, who, as I am credibly in- 
formed, would occasionally supply the deficiencies of his purse by 
the princely unprinceliness of selling to the Jews a diamond ring, or 
ancestral snuff-box, that he might hand the proceeds to somo 
straggling artist or poet. I mention this lest it should bo supposed 
that a sarcastic spirit has dictated the enumeration of unimposing 
details, in the following attempt to reconstruct aome image of Weimar 
and its Conrt. 

Weimar is an ancient city on the Ilm, a small stroam rising in the 
Thuringian forests, and losing itsclf in the Saal, at Jena; this 
stream on which the sole navigation seoms to bo that of ducks, 
‘aeanders peacefully through pleasant valleys, excopt during the 
Tainy season, when mountain-torrents swell its current, and over- 
flow its banks. The Trent, between Trentham and Stafford—* tho 
emug and silver Trent” as Shakspeare calls it—will give an idea of 
this stream. The town is charmingly placed in the Ilm valley, and 
stands some eight hundred feet above the level of the sea. “Weimar,” 
says the old topographer, Mathew Merian, “is WWeiumar, because it 
was the wine market for Jena and its environs. Others soy it was 
because some one here in ancient days began to plant the vine, who 
was hence called Weinmayer, But of this each reader may believe 
just what he pleases,”* 

On a first acquaintance, Weimar seems more like a village border- 
ing a park, than a capital with a Court, having al) courtly environ- 
ments. It is so quiet, so simple; and although ancicnt in its archi- 
tecture, has none of tho picturesquoness which delights the eye in 
most old German cities. The stone-coloured, light brown, and applo- 
green houses have high-peaked slanting roofs, but no quaint gables, 
no caprices of architectural fancy, none of the mingling of varied 
styles which elsewhere charms the traveller. Onc learns to love its 
quict simple streets, and pleasant paths, fit theatre for the simple 
actors moving across the scone ; but one must live thore sumo time 
to discover its charm. The aspect it presented, whon Goctho 
arrived, was of course very different from that presented now; but 

* ‘Topegraphia Superioris Sasoaia Thuringia, etc., 1650, p. 188. 
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by diligent inquiry we may get some rough image of the place 
restored. First be it noted that the city walls were still erect; 
gates and portenllis still spoke of days of warfare. Within these 
walls were six or seven hundred houses, not more, most of them 
very ancient. Under these roofs were about seven thousand in- 
habitants—for the most part not handsomé. The city gates were 


carriage without leaving his name in the sentinel’s book; even 
Goethe, minister and favourite, could not escape this tiresomo 
formality, aa we gather from one of his letters to the Fran von 
Stoin, directing her to go out alone, and meet him beyond the gates, 
lest their exit together ahould be known. Dnuring Sunday service e 
chain was thrown across the streets leading to the church, to bar out 
all passcngers, a practice to this day partially retained: the chain 
is fastened, but the passengers step over it without ceremony, 
There was little safety at night in those silent streets; for if you 
were in no great danger from marauders, you wero in constant 
danger of breaking limb in some hole or other ; the idea of light- 
ing streets not having presented itself to the Thuringian mind. In 
the year 1685, the streets of London were first lighted with lamps; 
in 1775 Germany had not yet ventured on that experiment. If in 
1854 Weimar is still innocent of gas, and perplexes its inhabitanta 
with the dim obscurity of an occasional oil-lamp slung on a cord 
across the streets, wo can understand that in 1775 it had not even 
advanced so far, And our supposition is exact.* 

The palace, which now forms three sides of a quadrangle, and is 
truly palatial in appesrance, was in ashes when Goethe arrived. 
The ducal pair inhabited the Fiiratenkaus, which stands opposite. 
Tho park was not in existence. In its place there was the IWeleche 
Garten, a gorden arranged after the pattern of Versailles, with trees 
trimmed into set shapes, with square beds, canals, bridges, and a 
Babylonic spiral tower called Die Schnecke, in which the people 
aasembled to hear music, and to enjoy punch and sweet cakes. To 
the left of this garden stood the nucleus of the present park, and a 
wooded mass stretching as far as Upper Weimar. 

Saxe- Weimar has no trade, no manufactures, no animation of com- 
mercial, political, or even theological activity. This part of Saxony, 
be it remembered, was the home and shelter of Protestantism in its 
birth. Only a fow miles from Weimar stands the Wartburg, where 


© In a decroo made at Cansel, in 1775, this ventonco is noticeable: “In every 
howe an soon as the alarum sounds at night, evory inhabitant must hold out a 
lighted lantern, in order that the people may find their way in the streots.” Quoted 
by Brepesmann: Deutschland im 18ten Jahrhundert, 1, p. 870. 
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Luther, in the disguise of Squire George, lived in safety, translating 
the Bible, and hurling his inkstand st the head of Satan, like a 
roughhanded disputant as he was. In the market-place of Weimar 
staud, to this day, two houses from the windows of which Tetzel 
advertised his indulgences, and Luther afterwards in fiery indigna- 
tion fulminated against them. These records of religious struggle 
still remain, but are no longer suggestions for the continuance of the 
strife. The fire is burnt ont; and perhaps in no city of Hurope is 
theology so placid, ao entirely at rest. The Wartburg still rears its 
picturesque eminence over the lovely Thuringian valleys; and La- 
ther’s room is visited by thousands of pilgrims; but in this very 
palace of the Wartburg, besides the room where Luther struggled 
with Setan, the visitors are shown the Banqueting Hall of the Min- 
nesingers, where poet challenged poet, and the Sdugerkrieg, or Min- 
strels’ Contest, was celebrated. The contrast may be carried further. 
It may be taken as a symbol of the intellectual condition of Saxe- 
‘Weimar, that while the relics of Luther are simply preserved, the 
Minstrel Hall is now being restored in more than its pristine splen- 
door, Lutheran theology is crambling away, just as the famous 
inkapot has disappeared bencath the gradual scrapings of visitor’s 
penknives; but the minstrelsy of which the Germans are so proud, 
daily receives fresh honour and adulation. Nor is this adulation a 
mere revival. Every year the Wartburg saw assembled the members 
of that numerous family (the Bachs) which, driven from Hungary in 
the early period of Reform, had settled in Saxony, and had given, 
besides the great John Sebastian Bach, many noble musicians to 
the world. Too numerous to gain a livelihood in one city, the Bachs 
agreed to meet every year at the Wartburg. This custom, which 
was continued till the close of the eighteenth century, not only pre- 
sented the singular spectacle of one family consisting of no less than 
a hundred and twenty musicians, but was alxo the occasion of mu- 
sical entertainments such as wore never heard bofore. They bogan 
by religious hymns, sung in chorus ; they then took for their theme 
some popular song, comic or licentious, varying it by the improvisa- 
tion of fonr, five, or six parts; these improvisations were named 
Quolibets, and are considered by many writers to havo been tho 
origin of German opera. 

Tho theologic fire has long burnt itsolf out in Thuringia. In 
Weimar, where Luther preached, anothor proacher camo, whom we 
know as Goethe. In the old church thero is ono portrait of Luther, 
painted by his friend Lucas Kranach, greatly prizod, as well it may 
be; but for this one portrait of Luthor, there are a hundred of 
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Goethe. It is not Luther, but Goethe, they think of here; poetry, 
not theology, is the glory of Weimar. And, corresponding with this, 
we find the dominant characteristic of the place to be no magnifi- 
cent church, no picturesque ancient buildings, no visible image of 
the earlicr ages, but the sweet serenity of a lovely park, The park 
fills the foreground of" the picture, and always rises first in the me- 
mory. Any one who has spent happy hours wandering through its 
sunny walka and winding shades, watching its beauties changing 
through the fulness of summer, and the striking contrasts of antumn 
as it deepens into winter, will easily understand how Goethe could 
have been content to live in so small a city, which had, besides its 
nest of friends, so charming a park. It was indeed mainly his own 
creation ; and as it filled a lange space in his life, it demands more 
than » paasing allusion here, 

Southwards from the palace it begins, with no obstacle of wall or 
iron gate, servant or sentincl, to seem to shut us out, so let us enter 
and look round. In the dew of morning. and in the silence of moon- 
light, we may wonder undisturbed as if in our own grounds. The 
land stretches for miles away without barrier ; park and yellow corn- 
lands forming one friendly expanse. If we pasa into it from tho 
palace gates, a winding path to the right conducts us into the Belve- 
dere Allée : 9 magnificent avenne of chestnut trees, two miles long, 
stretching from the new strect to the »ummer palace of Belvedere. 
This affords a shaded promenade along the park, in summer grateful 
for its coolness, in autumn looking like an avenue of golden trees. 
It terminates in tho gardens of tho Belvedere, which has its park 
also beautifully disposed. Here the Weimnrians resort, to enjoy the 
fresh air after their fashion, namely, with accompauiments of bad 
beer, questionable coffee, and detestable tobacco. 

Jf, instead of tarning into the Belvedere Allée, we keep within the 
park, our walks are so numerons that choice becomes perplexing. 
Tet us cross the Stern Brick, a bridge loading from the palace. 
Turning to our right we pass along through noble trecs, charmed by 

“The sound af » hidden brook 
In tho loafy month of Jane, 
‘Which to the quiet troes all night 

Singeth u quiot tune.” 
We reach the broad road leading to Upper Weimar. On this road, 
which skirts » meadow washed by the Hm, we shall pass Goethe’s 
Garteuhaua (Garden Honse, to be described hereafter), and then 
winding round the meadow, crow another bridge. and enter 4 
shadowy path, pictureaqne with well-gronped irees—the solemn 

° 
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pine, the beech, whoso dark green patches of moss increase the 
brillianoy of its silver bark, the weeping birch with its airy elegance 
of form, the plane tree, the elm, the chestnut and the mountain ash, 
brilliant with berries hanging like clusters of coral against the deep 
blue of the sky. Ono steep side of this path is craggy with masses 
of moss-covered rock ; beneath the other Hows the Im. A few paces 
from the bridge which leads us here, stands the Borkenhaus (Bark 
House), a hermit’s hut, erected by Goethe for a féte of the duchess, 
and gubsequently the favourite residence of the duke. It is only 
twenty feet long and fourteen deep, built entirely of wood, and plas- 
tered (so to speak) with the bark of trees. It rests against a rock 
amid the trees, and is surrounded by a wooden gallery, reached by 
rough wooden steps. Where is the prince who would live in such a 
hut now-a-days? Where are the ministers who would attend coun- 
cil in such ahut? Yet, here Kari August lived alone, glad to cacapo 
from the tedium of etiquette, and the palling pleasures of a little 
court. Here he debated affairs of state, not less momentous to him 
because they were trivial in European politics. Hore he bathed in 
the Im running beneath. Here he could seo the Garden Houso of 
his poet, and telegraph to him across the Park. In this single room, 
which was at once dining-room, council-chambor, study, and bed- 
room, the manly duke lived alone for months. 

From the Borkenhaus 9 small flight of stone steps conducts us to 
a mimic Ruin, and thence a narrow winding path leads to a stone 
monument, interesting as 4 witness to the growth of amythos. Itis 
an antique colamn, four feet high, round which a serpent winds, in tho 
act of devouring the offering cakes on the top. The inscription says, 
Genio Loci. But the Weimer jlchs, disregarding antique symbols, 
and imperfectly acquainted with Virgil, has a legend to tell; a legend 
sprung, no onc knows whence, rapid and mysterious as the growth 
of fangi, like most legends, to satisfy the imperious craving for 
explanations ; ® legend which certifies how, formerly, a huge ser- 
pent dwelt in this spot, the terror of Weimar, until a cunning baker 
bethonght him of placing poisoned cakes within the monster’s 
reach ; and when the greedy ignorance of the serpent had relieved 
Weimar of the monster, # grateful people erected this monument to 
an energetic and inventive baker. Et wuils, comme on écrit Vhistoire. 

I will not fatigue the reader by dragging him all over this much 
loved park, which must be enjoyed directly, not through description ;* 





* If a fuller description he desired, the reader will find one in the charming 
of Stahr'a Weimar wad Jeno, to which I take this cocasion of acknowledging | 
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enough for present purposes if it be added that while the summer 
palace of Belvedere is connected with Weimar by the chestnut avenue, 
the summer palace and park of Tiefurt is also connected with Weimar 
by a richly-wooded road, the Webicht. This Tiefurt is « tiny little 
place, quite # curiosity of diminutiveness. The park, through which 
rons a branch of the Ihn, is tiny but picturesque. The upper story 
of the palace is a labyrinth of tiny rooms, some of them so small 
that, standing with your back against one wall, you can touch the 
opposite wall with your hand. twas here the Duchess Amalia lived. 

“T have lived here fifty years,” said Goethe to Eckermann, “and 
where have I not been? but I was always glad to return to Weimar.” 
Tho stranger may wonder wherein lies the charm ; but a residence at 
‘Weimar soon reveals the secret, Among the charms are the envi- 
rons, First there is Ettersburg, with its palace, woods, and park, 
some seven miles distant. Then there is Bercka with ita charming 
valley, dear to all pedestrians, within half-a-dozen miles ; a little 
farther is Jena and its enchanting valley , from whose heights wi look 
down on the sombre city, rendered illustrious by so many sounding 
names. Jena was to science what Weimar was to poetry. Assembled 
there were men like Griesbach, Paulus, Baumgarten-Crnsius, and 
Danz, to teach theology ; Schelling, Fichte, Hogel, Reinhold, and 
Fries, to teach philosophy ; Loder, Hufeland, Oken, Dobereiner, to 
teach science ; Laden, Schultz, and others, for history. Tho Schlegels 
and the Humboidts also lent their lustre to the place. Besides Jena, 
wo most mention Ilmenau, Eisenach, the Thuringian forests, and the 
valley of tho Saal: environs attractive enough for the most restless 
wanderer. 

Having thus sketched the main features of the place, it will now 
be desirable to give some indication of the times, that we may under- 
stand the atmosphere in which Goethe lived. Difficult as the restora- 
tion of Weimar has been to me, and only possible through the aid of 
what still remains from tho old time, the difficulty has been tenfold 
with regard to the more changing aspects of society and opinion. 
Curiously cnongh the Germans, famous for writing on all subjecta, 
have produced no work on the state of manners and the domestio 
conditions of this much-be-written period. Tho books on Goethe 
aro endless; there is not ono which tells us of the outward circum- 
stances among which he moved. From farand wideI have gathered 
togethor some details which may aid in forming a picture. 

Remember that we are in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Tho French Rovolution is as yet only gathering its forces together ; 
nearly twenty yoars must elapse before the storm breaks, The chasm 
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between that time and our own is vast and deep. Evory detail 
speaks of it. To begin with Science—everywhere the torch of civi~ 
lisation—it is enough to say that Chemistry did not then oxist. 
Abundant materials indeed existed, but that which makes a Science, 
viz, the power of prevision based on quantitative knowledge, was 
atill absent ; and Alchemy maintained its place among the conflicting 
hypothesea of the day. Goethe in Frankfurt was busy with re- 
searches after the “virgin earth”. The philosophor’s stone had 
many eager seekers. In 1787, Semler sent to the Academy of Berlin 
his discovery that gold grew in a certain atmospheric salt, when 
kept moist and warm. Klaproth, in the name of tho Academy, cx- 
amined this salt, and fonnd indeed gold leaf in it—which had been 
put there by Semler’s servant to encourage his master’s credulity. 
This age, so incredulous in religion, was credulous in acienco, In 
spite of all the labours of the encyclopedists, in spite of all the 
philosophic and religious “ enlightenment”, in spite of Voltaire and 
La Mettric, it was possible for Count St. Germain and Cagliostro to 
d®ude thousands : and Casanova found a dupe in the Marquise d’Urté, 
who believed he could restore her youth, and make the moou im- 
pregnate her! It was in 1774 that Mesmer astonished Vienna with 
his marvels of mystic magnetism. The «eerct socictios of Freemasons 
and Iuminati, mystic in their ceremonies and chimerical in their 
hopes—now in quest of the philosopher’s stone, now in quest of the 
perfectibility of mankind—a mixture of religious, political, and mys- 
tical reverics, flourixhed in all parts of Germany, and in all circtes, 
With Science in so imperfect a condition, we are sure to find a cor- 
rexponding poverty in material comfort and Juxury. High-roads, for 
example, were only fonnd in certain parts of Germany 5 Prussia had 
no chaus-ée till 1787. Milestones were unknown, although finger- 
posts existed, Instead of facilitating the transit of travellers, it was 
thought yond political economy to obstruct them, for the longer they 
remained the more money they speut in the country. A century 
earlier, stage coaches were known in England; but in Gonneny, 
public conveyances, very rude to this day in places where no rail- 
way exists, were few and miserable; nothing but open carts with 
unstuffed seats. Diligences on springs were unknown before PX00 ; 
and what they were, even twenty years ago, numy reader doubt- 
Jess remenber, ‘Thon as to speed. In 1751 there wax “the 
flying couch” running from Mauchester to London, but taking fonr 
days and a half on the journcy. In 1763 there was a coueh between 
Ediuburgh and London, once a month ; it passed twelve or fourteen 
daya on the road; though even in our own stage conch days the 
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distance was performed in forty-eight hours. And as England was 
a. busy nation, always in a hurry, we may gather from these details 
some idoa of the rapidity of German travel. Germans were not 
flurried by agitations as to loss of time: if you travelled post, it 
waa said with prido that seldom more than an hour’s waiting was ne- 
cossary before the horaos wore got ready,—at loast on frequented 
routes. Mail travelling was at the rate of five English miles in an 
hour and s quarter. Letters took nine days from Berlin to Frank- 
furt, which in 1854 required only twenty-four hours. So slow was 
tho communication of news that, as we learn from tho Stein corre- 
spondence, tho doath of Frederick the Great was only known in 
Corlsbad as o rumour a weck afterward. “ By this time,” writes 
Goethe, “ you must know in Weimar if it be true.” With these 
obstacles to locomotion, it was natural that men travelled but rarely, 
and mostly on horseback. What the inns were may be imagined 
from the infrequoncy of travellers, and the general state of domestic 
comfort, 

Tho absence of comfort and luxury (luxury as distinguished from 
ornament) may be gathered from the Memoirs of the time, and from 
kuch works ox Bertuch’s Mode Journal. Such necessities as good 
Jocks, doors that shut, drawers opening casily, tolerable knives, 
carts on springs, or beds fit for a Christian of any other than tho 
German persuarion, aro still raritics in Thuringia ; but in those days, 
when sewers were undreamed of, and a post-office was only a vision, 
much that wo moderns consider as comfort was necessarily wanting. 
‘I'he furniture, even of palaces, was extremely simple. In the houses 
of wealthy bourgeois, chairs and tables were of common fir ; not until 
the close of the eightecnth century did mahogany make its appear- 
nance, Looking-glaases followed. The chairs were covered with a 
coarse green cloth; the tables likewise; and carpets are only now 
beginning to loom upon tho nationsl mind as a possible laxury. 
The windows were hung with woollen curtains, when the extrava- 
ganco of curtains was ventured on. Easy chaira were unknown ; 
the only arm chair allowed was the so-called Grandfather's chair, 
which was reserved for tho dignity of grey haira, or the feebleness 
of age. 

The salon de reecption, or drawing-room, into which greatly- 
honoured visitors were shown, had of course a kind of Sunday splen- 
dour, not dimmed by weck-day familiarity. There hung the curtains ; 
tho walls wero adorned with family portraits or some work of native 
talent ; the tables alluring the cye with china, in guise of cups, 
vases, impossible shepherds and very allegorical dogs. Into this 
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room the honoured visitor was ushered; and there, no matter what 
the hour, refreshment of some kind was handed. This custom— 
8 compound product of hospitality and bad inns—lingered until 
lately in England, and perhaps ia still not unknown in provincial 
towns. 

On eating and drinking was spent the surplus now devoted to 
finery. No one then, except gentlemen of the first water, boasted 
of s gold snuff-box ; even a gold-headed cane was an unusual ele- 
gance. The dandy contented himself with a silver watch. The fino 
lady blazoned herself with a gold watch and heavy chain ; but it was 
an heirloom! To see 8 modern dinner service glittering with silver, 
giass, and china, and to think thet even the nobility in those days 
ate off pewter, ia enough to make the lapse of time very vivid to us, 
A silver teapot and teatray were held as princely magnificence. 

The manners were rough and simple. The journeymen ate at tho 
same table with their masters, and joined in the coarse jokes which 
then passed for hilarity. Filial obedience was rigidly enforced ; 
the stick or strap not unfrequently siding parental authority. Even 
fhe brothers exercised an almost paternal authority over their 
sisters, Indeed, the position of women was by no means such 
as our women can hear of with patience ; not only were they kept 
under the paternal, marital, and fraternal yoke, but society limited 
their actions by its prejudices still more than it docs now. No 
woman of the better class of citizens could go out alone; tho 
servant girl followed her to church, to a shop, or even to the pro- 
menade. 

The coarseness of language may be imagined from our own lite- 
rature of that period. The roughness of manners is shown by such 
a scene as that in Wilhelm Meister, where the Schdue Seele in her 
confessions (speaking of high, well-born socicty) narratcs how, at an 
evening party, forfeits were introduced ; one of theao forfvits is, that 
a gentleman shall say something gallant to every lady present; he 
whispers in the ear of a lady, who boxes his cars, and boxes it with 
such violence that the powder from his hair flics into a lady’s eyes ; 
when she is enabled to see again, it is to sec that the husband of tho 
lady has drawn his sword, and stabbed the offender, and that o duel, 
in the very presence of these women, is only prevented by one of tho 
combatants being dragged from the room. 

The foregoing survey would be incomplete without some notice of 
the prices of things; the more s0 as wo shall loarn hercafter that the 
pension Karl August gave Schiller waa 200 thalers—about £30 of 
our money ; that the salary of Seckondorff as Kawmerherr was only 
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600 thalera, or about 2100 ; and that the salary Goeths received, ag 
Councillor of Legation, was only 1,200 thalers, about £200 per 
annum. It is necessary I should indicate something like the real 
Telation of these sums to the expense of living. Woe find, in 
Schiller’s correspondence with Korner, that he hires a riding-horse 
for sixpence a day (vol. i, p. 84), and gets a manuscript fairly copied 
at the rate of three halfpence a sheet of sixteen pages (vol. i, p. 92) 
with us the charge is twopence for every seventy-two words; the 
whole of Don Oarlos cost but three and sixpence for copying. He 
hires a furnished apartment, consisting of two rooms and a bedroom, 
for two pounds twelve and sixpence a quarter (Charlotte von Kalb 
writing to Jean Paul, November 1776, seys his lodgings will only 
cost him ten dollars, or thirty shillings, a quarter); while his male 
Rervant, who in case of need can act aa secretary, is to be had for 
eighteen shillings a quarter (vol. i, p. 111). Reckoning up his ex- 
penses he says, “ Washing, servanis, the barber, and such things, 
ali paid quarterly, and none exceeding six shillings: ao that, speak- 
ing in round numbers, I shall hardly need more than four hundred 
and fifty dollars” (vol. ii, p. 94)—that is, about £70 a year. Even 
when he is married, and sees s family growmg round him, he says, 
“‘ With eight bundred dollars I can live here, in Jens, charmingly— 
recht artiy” (vol. ii, p. 153). 

It is evident that in Weimar they led no very sumptuous life. A 
emall provincial town overshadowed by a Court, ita modes of life 
wero the expression of this contrast. The people, a slow, heavy, un- 
graceful, ignorant, but good-natured, happy, honest race, feeding on 
black bread and sausages; rising higher, there were the cultivated 
classos of employés, artists, and professors; and, higher still, the 
aristocracy. In the .heatre, until 1825, the nobility alone were 
allowed admission to the boxes; and when the Jena students crowded 
the pit, elbowing out the Weimar public, that public was forced to 
return home, or jostle with the students for seats in pit and gallery. 
Even when the theatre was rebuilt, and the bourgeoisie was per- 
mitted a place in the boxes, its place was on the left side of the 
house, the right being vigorously reserved for the Yous, This con- 
tinuod until 1848; since that year of revolutions the public has had 
the place it can pay for. 

It is quite true, the Weimar court but little corresponded with 
those conceptions of grandeur, magnificence, and historical or polit- 
ical importance, with which the name of court is usnally associated. 
But just as in gambling the feelings are agitated less by the great- 
ness of the stake than by the variations of fortune, so in tho social 
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gambling of court intrigue, there is the same ambition and agitation, 
whethor the green cloth be an empire ora duchy. Within its limits 
Saxe Weimar displayed all that on imperial court displays in larger 
proportions : it had its ministers, its army, its chamberlains, pages, 
and sycophants. Court favour, and disgrace, elevated and de- 
pressed, as if they had been imperial amiles, or autocratic frowns. 
A standing army of six hundred men, with cavalry of fifty hus- 
sara, had its War Department, with war minister, secretary, and 
clerk.* 

As the nobles formed the predominating element of Weimar, we 
see at once how, in spite of the inflacnce of Karl August, and the 
remarkable men he assembled round him, no real public for Art could 
be found there. Some of the courtiers played more or loss with Art, 
some had real feeling for it; but the majority set decided faces 
against all the lene exprite, When the Duchesa Amalia travelled 
with Merck in 1778, Weimar was lond in anticipatory grumblings: 
“She will doubtless bring back some br 1 rxprif picked up en route!” 
was the common cry. And relly when we have Icarned, as wo 
eal learn in a future chapter, the abit of there brane eaprits, and 
their way of making life “genial”, impartiality will foree us to 
confess that this imperfect sympathy on the part of the Tuxx was nut 
without its reason. 

Not without profound significance is this fact that in Weimar tho 
poet found a Circle, but no Public. To welcume his productions 
there were friend and admirers; there wus no Nation. Germany 
had no public; nor has it to this day. It was, and is, a collection of 
cities, not a Nation. To appreciate by contrast the full significance 
of such a condition we mast look at Greece and Rome. There the 
history of Art tells the sane story as is everywhere told by the 
history of human effurt. It tells ux that to reach the height of por- 
fection there must be the co-operation of the Nation with individual 
Genius. Thus it is necessary for the development of science that 
science should cease to be tho speculation of a few, and become the 
ininister of the many; from tho constant pressure of unsatisfied 
wants, science receives its energetic stimulus; and its highest ro- 
ward is the satisfaction of thoxo wants. In Art tho same law holds, 
The whole Athenian Nation co-operated with its artists ; and this is 
one cause why Athenian Art roso into unsurpassed aplendour. Art 
was not the occupation of a few, ministering to tho luxury of a fow; 


* Lort thin should too ridionlous, I will add that one of the small German 
prinoss (the Graf von bung Btyrum) Kept a corp of buavars, which consisted of 
® colonel, six officers, and two privates 
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it was the luxury of all. Ite triumphs were not hidden in galleries 
and museums; they blazed in the noonday sun; they wore admired 
and criticised by the whole people; and, as Aristotle expressly says, 
every free citizen was from youth upwards a critic of Art. Sophocles 
wrote for all Athens, and by all Athens was applauded. The theatre 
was open to all free citizens. Phidias and Praxiteles, Scopas and 
Myron, wrought their marvels in brass and marble, as expressions of 
8 national faith, and tho delights of a national mind. Temples and 
market-places, public groves and public walks, were the galleries 
wherein these sculptors placed their works. The public treasury was 
liberal in ita rewards ; and tho rivalry of private munificence was not 
displayed to secure works for privute galleries, but to enrich the 
public posscssions. In this spirit the citizens of Gnidos chose to 
continuo the payment of an onerous tribute rather than suffer their 
statuo of Venus to quit their city. And when some marmurs rose 
against the expense which Pericles was incurring in the building of 
the Parthenon, ho silenced those murmurs by the threat of furnishing 
tho money from his privato purse, and then placing his name on 
the majestic work. 

Stabr, who hay eloquently described the effects of such national 
co-operation in Art, compares tho similar infinence of publicity 
during the Middle Ages, when the great painters and sculptors 
placed their works in euthedrals,—open all day long, in council-houses 
and market-places, whither tho people thronged,—with the fact that 
in our day Art finds refuge in the galleries of private persons, or in 
museums closed on Sundays and holideys.* 

Nor is this all. The cffect of Art upon the Nation is visible in the 
striking fact that inGreece and Rome the truly great menwere crowned 
hy the public, not neglected for any artist who pandered to the fashion 
aud tho tastes of the few, or who flattered the first impressions of the 
many. It was young Phidias whom the Athenians chose to carve 
the statue of Pallas Athene, and to build the Parthenon. Suppose 
Phidias had been an Englishman, would he have been aelected by 
government to give the nation a statue of Wallington, or to build 
tho Houses of Parliament? The names most reverenced by con- 
tomporarics in Greece, and in Italy, are tho names which posterity 
ha declared to be the highest. Necessarily so. The verdict of the 
public, when that public includes the whole intelligence of the nation, 
must be the correct verdict in Art. 


® Soo his Torso, pp. 147-151. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE NOTABILITIES OF WEIMAR. 


Schroter. Bertuch. Muswus. Seckendorf. The Duchess Luisa. Karl August. 


Haviya endeavoured to reconstruct some image of Weimar and its 
people, we may now descend from generals to particulars, and sketch 
rapidly the principal figures which will move across that scene, during 
the first years of Goethe’s residence. 

The Dowager Dccuzss Auatia is a very interesting figure. She 
Bad the Brunswick blood, with its capriciousness, love of pleasure, 
and frivolity ; but she had also « mind well cultivated, not poorly 
gifted, and ready in appreciating men of talent. Although a niece of 
Frederick the Great, she did not follow the princely fashion of the 
day, and turn her eyes away from German Literature, to fix them 
only upon France. She chose Wieland as the tutor of her sun, and 
made him her own dear friend. Schiller, a rash judge of persona, 
and not very keen in his perception of woman’s character, wrote to 
KGrner, after his firat interview with the duchess : “‘ She has made no 
conquest of me, I cannot like her physiognomy. Her intellect is 
extremely limited, nothing interests her but what is basod on the gen- 
suous: hence the taste she haa, or affects to have, for music, painting, 
andthe rest. She is a composer herself, and has set Gocthe’s Ervin 
and Elmire to music. She speaks little; but has, at any rate, the 
merit of throwing aside all the stiffness of ceremony.” Schiller’s 
verdict cannot be accepted by any one who reflects, that, besides hor 
appreciation of men of talent, who found delight in her socicty, ahe 
learned Greek from Wieland, read Aristophanes, and translated Pro- 
pertius, was a musical composer, a tolerable judge of art, discussed 
politics with the Abbé Raynal and Greck and Italian Literature with 
‘Villoison ; that, moreover, with all her multifarious reading and en- 
joyments, she contrived to superintend the education of her sons, and. 
manage her kingdom with unusual success. This is not to bo done by 
an “extremely limited intellect.” 
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The “ sensuous basis” alluded to by Schiller was certainly there. 
One sees it in her portraits. One seesit also in the glimpses of her 
joyous, pleasure-loving existence. Biographers and enlogists omit 
such details ; for in general the biographical mind moves only through 
periods of rhetoric, which may be applied with equal felicity to every 
prince or princess of whom it is the cue to speak. But itis by such 
details that the image of the Duchess can alone be made a living one. 
Here, for example, is « sketch of her, given by an anonymons tra- 
veller.* ‘She is small in stature, good-looking, with a very apiritu- 
elle physiognomy ; she has the Brunswick nose, lovely hands and 
feet, a light yet princely gait, speaks well but rapidly, and has some- 
thing amiable and fascinating in her nature. . . . This evening there 
was a Redoute, tickets one gulden (two francs) each, The Court 
arrived at eight. Tho Duchess was magnificent, on domino, and bril- 
liant with jewels. She dances well, lightly and gracefully, The 
young princes, who were attired as Zephyr and Amour, also danced 
well. The masquerade was vory full, lively, and varied. A. faro 
table was laid out: the smallest stake being half a gulden. Tho 
Duchess staked dollars and half-lonis, played generously and lost. 
But as she was glad to dance, she did not play long. She danced 
with every mask who invited her, and stayed till nearly three o'clock, 
when almost everyone had gonehome.” The same writer also speaks 
of anothor Redoute. ‘The Duchess appeared en reine grecque, a 
very beautiful costume, which suited her well. The ball was very 
brilliant ; some students from Jena were there, At the last ball of 
the season, the Duchess sent me one of her own Savoyard dresses, 
and I was frisé and dressed like a woman by the Countess von Girtz’s 
maid. The young Count was likewise dressed as a woman, and wo 
went to Court ao, dined there, and drove thence to the ball, which 
lasted till six o’clock.” 

This pleasure-loving Duchess, who knew s0 well how to manage 
hor kingdom, cared little for the dignities of her state. Accord- 
ing to Wieland, she lived sometimes in stndent fashion, especially 
at Belvedere, where student-songs, not always the moat decorous, 
rang joyously through tho moonlit gardens. Driving once with 
seven friends in a haycart from Tiefurt, and overtaken by a storm, 
sho made no more ado but drew over her light clothing Wieland’s 
great coat, and in flat costume drove on. 

Her letters, especially those to Goethe’s mother, several of which 
I have scen, have great heartiness, and the most complete absence 


* Quoted from Bumxourut by Vensx: Geschichte der Deutschen Hf, vol. xv, 
Pp. 
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of anything like formality. In one of them, I remember, she apolo- 
gises for not having written for some timo, not from want of friend- 
ship, but lack of news: to show that she has beon thinking of Fran 
Aja, she sends her a pair of garters worked by herself. “ Liebe 
Frau Aja!” she writes on another occasion, “ my joy at the receipt 
of your letter is not easily described, nor will I attempt it, for trac 
feclings are too sacred to be set down in black and white. You 
know, dear mother, what yousre to me, and can believe how infi- 
nitely your remembrance of me has rejoiced. me.””* 

Beside the figure of the Duchoss Aialia, we see that of the morry 
little humpbacked GécuHavsex, hor maid of honour, by intimatos 
named Thuanclia. One sees not why this sprightly little démon do 
bonne compagnie should have been named after the wife of Arminius. 
Sho was a great favourite with Amalia, with Karl August also, who 
was constantly engaged in “wit combats” with her, not always of 
the mildest. She animated society with hor devices, and kopt up 
a voluminous correspondence with wits and notabilities in other 

ities. She was very fond of Goethe, and wrote constantly to his 
mother. But Karl August was her darling; perhaps because ho 
plagued her so incessantly, As a sample of tho lengths to which 
tricks were carried, consider the following anecdote, which I havo 
from Frau von Goetho, who had it from her father-in-law, an accom- 
plice in the deed. One night as Thusuellu came up the stairs 
leading to her bedroom, her candle was blown out. Not much 
hecding this, she went on, reached the gallery into which her bed- 
room opened, and walked on, feeliny for the door. There is no groat 
difficulty in finding the door of your own room in the dark, yet 
Thusnelda groped, and groped, and groped in vain: no lock met her 
hend, a smooth blank wall allowed hcr hand to pass and repass over 
it with increasing confusion. Where was the door? Where wos 
she? After groping some time, her perplexity growing into undc- 
fined alarm, she descended to the duchess’a room; but she found 
that closed ; the duchess was asleop ; and her gentle knockings were 
not answered. Upstairs she went again, again to pass her hands 
along the wall, but stil! to find no door. Tho night was cold, and 
she was half-frozen with cold and fear before the mystery was ex- 
plained : the Duke and Goethe had removed her door, and built up 
the wall in its place. 

Wrenasp had established his paper, the Zeuteche Merkur, which 


Horo is another extract, which I loave in the original: “Ach Mutter, Mutter! 
—tie orruthen wohl meine Godanken! was macht dor alte Vator? cr sollte ja nicht 
Yobl soya. | Grussen sia tn von mit, wad dag tausondmel, Loben Bie woll, 
Mutter? bohaltca Bie mir lich und denken Seeety an ihre Froundin. amelie.” 
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was not without its influence. When he ceased to be tho princo’s 
tutor, he remained the valued friend of the duchess. He was in all 
the pleasure parties. So also was Exxamvg., who, at first comt 
page, became chamberlain to the Duchess Amalia in1776. A jovial, 
careless epicurean ; everywhere known as Paii, from his goodnature 
and eccentricity ; filling the mouth of gossip with his extravagances ; 
poet and musician in small way; actor and inventor of amusc- 
ments, his name meets us on every page of the Weimar chronicles. 
Hinsiedel makes us think of Cozora Scupérer, the Hofsdngerin 

(singer to the court—we have no such word, because we have no 
such thing). Goethe had known this beautiful and accomplished 
creature while he was a student at Leipzig, and when, shortly after 
his arrival at Weimar, he made an expedition to Leipzig with the 
Duke, he saw her there again, and induced her to come to Woimar. 
She was the grace of their private theatricals, and tho original per- 
sonator of Iphigonia, 

«Als eine Blume zeigt sic sich der W. 
says Goethe of her, in that passago wherein he has immortalised her 
and Mieding.* What o description! 

She, like a flower, opens to the world. 

Corona painted, sang, played, was learned in music, and declaimed 
with peculiar elegance,— 

“Tho Musys lavished on her every art.” 
According to Karl August, sho was “ marble-beautifal, but marble- 
cold” ; Goethe says of “her : 

“Und hoch ertaunt, soht Ihr in ihr vereint 

Ein Ideal, du. Kunstlern nor orschoint."+ 
There is a notion current, originating with Riemer, but shown by 
Schdll to be very improbable, that Goethe had a fiaicon with Corona, 
1 not only agree with Scholl’s reasoning, but can corroborate it by 
the textimony of the Frau von Goethe, who assured me her father- 
in-lew expressly and emphatically told her that he never had a pas- 
sion for any actress. Varnhagen von Ense suxpects that Corona 
was privately married to Einsicdel; if not, her letters, still extant 
although inedited, prove that they were on the footing of lovers. 
Another clumberlain, poet, and music was SecKENporr, who 

translated Werther into French, a year after Govthe’s arrival (Zex 





* Soe the poom Miedtng's Tod. 
+ And ently ax cd, ron fal in her combined 
‘What is fden! in the artist's mind. 
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Souffranees du Jeune Werther. Par le B. 8. d. 8. Erlangen, 1776) ; 
and to these gay companions must be added Boos, the translator of 
Smollett; Berrccx, the treasurer and the translator of Cervantes; 
end Musaus, a passionate lover of gardening, who gave Weimar its 
pleasant Erholung, and who might be seen daily crossing the quiet 
streets with a cup of coffee in one hand, his garden tools in the 
other, trudging along to that loved retreat. At other times he 
might be seen plying the ex-drummer, Riippler, with inspiring 
schnapps to unlock the casket of his memory, wherein were stored 
the legends and superstitions of the peasantry which Musmus after- 
wards dressed up in his own style in his celebrated Volksmdrchen. 
There was much humour in Muszus ; he furnished his Weimar friends 
with many a pleasant quip and crank, Heinrich Schmidt tells the 
following. One day Mussua, after a long illness, camo to dine with 
the Schmidts. Every one was amazed at his healthy aspect. He 
received their reiterated compliments with perfect gravity, till hia 
wife, unable longer to contain herself, confessed that before actting 
out he had ronged his cheeks !* 

hese are the principal figures of Amalis’s Court. We may now 
glance at the Court of the reigning Duke and Duchess—Karl August 
and Luise. 

Of the Ducress Luise no one ever speaks but in terms of vonera- 
tion. She was one of those rare beings who, through circumstances 
the most trying, as well as through the ordinary details of life, 
manifest a noble character. Tho Queen of Prassia and the Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar are two of the great figures in modern German 
history; they both opposed the chief man of the age, Napoloon, and 
were both admired by him for that very opposition, Luise was of a 
cold temperament, somewhat rigid in her enforcement of etiquette 
{unlike the dowager), and wore to the last the old costume which 
had been the fashion in her youth; apt in the carly years of her 
marriage to be # Little queralous with her husband, but showing 
throughout their lives a real and noble friendship for him. 

And he was worthy of that friendship, mach as his strange, and in 
many respects opposite nature, may have tried her. Kan. Avavsr, 
whom Frederick the Great pronounced, at fourteen, to be the prince, 
of all he had seen, who gave the greatest promise, was in trath a 
very mixed, but very admirable, character. Ho can afford to ba 
looked at more closely and familiarly than most princes, He was a 
man whose keen appreciation of genius not only drew the most 
notable men of tho day to Weimar, but whose own intrinsically fine 

© Scumipr: Errinerungen eines weimarischon Veteranon, p. 21. 
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qualities kept them there. It is easy for a prince to assemble men of 

talent, It is not easy for a prince to make them remain beside him, 

in the fall employment of their faculties, and in reasonable enjoyment 

of their position. Karl Augnst waa the prince who with the smallest 

means produced the greatest result in Germany. He was a man of 
restless activity. His eye was on every part of his dominions ; his en- 
deavours to improve the condition of the people were constant. The 
recently published correspondence shows -how active were his intel- 
lectnal sympathies. In his tastes no man in Germany was so simple, 
except his dearest friend, Goethe, with whom, indeed, he had many 
cardinal points in common. I remember, on first seeing their busts 
together, being struck with a sort of faint family resemblance between. 
them. Karl August might have been a younger brother, considerably 
“animalised”, but still belonging to the family, ‘They had both, on the 
paternal side, Thuringian blood in their veins; and in many respects 
Amalia and Frau Aja were akin, But while Karl Augnost had the 

active, healthy, sensuous, pleasure-loving temperament of his friend, 

he wanted the fact which never allowed Goethe, except in his wildest 
period, to overstep limita; he wanted the tenderness and chivalry 
which made the poet so uniformly acceptable to women. He was 
witty, but his bon-mots are mostly of that kind which, repeated after 
dinner, are not considered fit for drawing-room publication. Very 
characteristic is it of him, who had bestowed unusual pains in col- 
lecting a Bibliotheca Erotica, that when Schiller wrote the Maid of 
Orleans he fancied Schiller was going to give another version of La 
Pueclte, and ebetted his mistress, the Fran von Heygendorf, in her 
refusal to play the part of the rehabilitated Maiden! He was rough, 

soldierly, brusque, and imperious. He was at home when in garrison 
with Pruasian soldiers, but out of his element when at foreign 
Courts, and not always at ease in his own. Goethe describes him 
longing for his pipe at the Court of Branswick in 1774: “De son 
coté notre bon Duo s’ennuie terriblement, il cherche un interet, il 
n’y voudrait pas etre pour rien, la marche trés bien mesurée de tout 
ce qu’on fait ici le gene, il faut qu’il renonce a sa chere pipe et une 
fee ne pourroit Ini rendre un service plus agreable qu’en changeant 
ce palais dans une cabane de charbonnier.”* 

In a letter (unprinted), he writes to Goethe, then at Jens, saying 
he longs to bo with him to watch sunrise and sunset, for he can’t see 
the sunset in Gotha, hidden as it is by the crowd of courtiers, who 
are 80 comme it faut, and know their “ fish duty” with such terrible 

Panes 3 ‘ . . 
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accuracy, that every evening he feels inclined to give himself to the 
devil. His delight, when not with soldiers, was to be with dogs, or 
with hia poet alone in their simple houses, discussing philosophy, and 
* talking of lovely things that conquer death.” He mingled freely 
with the people. At Iimenau he and Gocthe put on the miners’ 
dress, descended into the mines, and danced all night with peasant 
girls. Riding across country, over rock and stream, in manifest 
peril of his neck ; teazing the maids of honour, sometimes carrying 
this so far as to offend his more princely wife ; waudering alone with 
his dogs, or with some joyous companion; seeking excitoment in 
wine, and in making love to pretty women, without much respect of 
station ; offending by his roughness and wilfulncss, though never 
vatranying his friends—Karl August, often gricving his admirers, 
was, with all his errors, a genuine and admirable charactor. His in- 
tellect was active, his judgment, both of men and things, sound and 
keen. Once, when there was a discussion about appointing Fichte 
as professor at Jena, one of the opponents placed a work of Fichte’s 
in the Duke’s hands, as sufficient proof that #ueh a teacher could not 
hold 2 chair. Karl Augnst read the book—and appuinted Fichte. 
He had great aims ; he also had the despotic will which bends cireum- 
rtances to its determined issues, “ Te was always in progress,” said 
Goethe to Eckermann ; “ when anything fniled, he dinmissed it at 
once from hiy mind. 1 often bothered mysclt’ how to excuse this or 
that failure ; but he ignored every shortcoming in the chcerfullest 
way, and always went forward to something new.” 

Such was Karl August, a> I conceive hiin from the letters of the 
period, and from the reports of those who knew him. Eight years 
younger than Goethe, he attached himself to him ax to a brother. 
We shall »ce this attachment and its reciprocal influence in the ful- 
lowing pages ; clouds «ometimes gather, quarrels and dissatisfaction 
are not alment (from whet long friendship are they absent ?) 5; but 
fifty years of mutual service, and mutual love, proved the genuine- 
nexs of both their characters. 

Among the Weimar notables, Frav vox Sreix must always have 
conspicuous eminence. In a future chapter we shail learn more of 
her, Enough for the present to say that she was Hofdame (Lady of 
Honour) to the Duchess Amalia, and for many ycars passionately 
loved by Goethe. Beside her we may mention ihe Couxrrss von 
Weurtner, who was to Karl August what the Baroness von Stein was 
to Goethe, She, ax is well known, is the original of the channing 
Countess in Wrlhelin Meister, and her husband was still more eceen- 
trie than the eceentric Count. It is related of him that once when 
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the Duke and some other illustrious guests were in his chateau, he 
collected several of his peasants, dreased them in his livery, and 
blacked their facos to make them pass as negroes ! 

To close this list we have Masoz vox Kyensi, the translator of 
Lucretius and Propertins, an honest, upright, satirical republican, 
the intimate friend of Karl August and Goethe, the “ philanthropio 
Timon,” as Herder called him, severe against all shams end insin- 
cerities, but loving the human nature he declaimed against. As one 
looks upon his rough, genial, Socratic head, one seems to hear 
the accents of an independent thoroughly honest nature give weight 
to what he says. 

Lhave omitted Herper. He did not come to Weimar till after 
Goethe, and indoed was drawn thither by Goethe, whose admiration 
for him, begun et Strasburg, continued unabated. The strange 
bitterness and Jove of sarcasm in Herder’s nature, which conld not 
repel the young student, did not alter the affection of the man. In 
one of Goethe’s unpublished letters to the Duchess Amalia, there is 
an urgent appeal on behalf of Herder, whose large family had to be 
supported on very straitened means; the Duke had promised to 
provide for one of the children, and Goethe writes to Amalia, begging 
her to do the samo for another. No anawer coming to this appeal, 
or at any rate no prompt notice being taken, he writes again more 
urgently, adding, that if she does not provide for the child, he 
(Goethe), out of his small income, will! And this was at a time 
when Herder was most bitter against Goethe. Well might Merck 
exclaim: ‘No one can withstand the disinterestedness of this 
man!” 
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CHAPTER It. 


THE FIRST WILD WEEKS AT WEIMAR. 


Tas was the circle into which Goethe entered in all the splendour of 
youth, beanty, and fame: Youth, which, according to the fine con- 
ception of the Greeks, is “the herald of Venus”; Beanty, which 
those Greeks adored as the splendour of Truth; and Fame, which 
has at all times been a halo dazzling to mortal eyes. Thus equipped 
for conquest, how can we wonder that he conquered? Even Amalia, 
angry with him for having ridiculed her darling Wieland, could not 
withstand the magic of his presence. Her love of genius left her no 
choice. She was fascinated by his wild ways, and by his splendid 
talents. One moment he startled her with a paradox, tho next mo- 
ment he sprang from his seat, waltzing and whirling round tho room 
with antics which made her scream with laughter. And Wicland ?— 
he was conquered at once. He shall speak for himself, in a lotter 
written after their first interview : ‘‘ How perfectly I felt, at the first 
glance, he was a man after my own heart! How I loved the mag- 
nificent youth as I sat beside him at table! All that I enn say (nfter 
more than one crisis which I have endured) is this: since that morn- 
ing my soul is as full of Gocthe as a dew drop of the morning run. 
. . « I believe the Godlike creature will remain longer with us than 
he intended ; and if Weimar can do anything, his presence will ac- 
complish it.’ This is very honourable to Wicland: Nestor gazes 
with unenvious delight upon the young Achilles. Heroic eyes aro 
always proud to recognise heroic proportions. 

After Wicland and tho Duchess, tho rest wero easy to conquer, 
“He rose like a star in the heavens,” says Knebel. “ Everybody 
worshipped him, especially the women.” In the costume of his own 
Weether, which was instantly adopted by the Duko, ho secmed tho 
ideal of a poet. To moderna there arc no very sentimental suggges- 
tions in a costumo which was composed of blue coat and rass buttons, 
topboots, and leather breeches, the whole surmounted by powder 
and pigtail; but in those days this costuine was the auggestion of 
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everything tender and romantic. Werther had consoorated it.* The 
Duke not only adopted it, but made all around him adopt it slso, 
sometimes paying the tailor’s bill himself. Wieland alone was ex- 
cepted ; he waa too old for such masqueradings. 

Thoronghly to appreciate the effect of Goethe’s influence with 
women, we must remember the state of feeling and opinion at the 
time. Those were the days of gallantry, the days of 

“ Puffs, paints, aud patches, powders, billets donx.” 

The laxity of German morels differed from the more audacious lican- 
tionsness of France: it had sentimentalism, in lien of gaiety and 
luxuriousness, for ita basis, The heart of a French marquise was 
lost over a supper table sparkling with champagne and bon-mots ; 
tho heart of a German Griifin yielded moro readily to moon-light, 
melancholy, and a copy of verses. Wit and andacity were the 
‘batteries for a Frenchwoman; the German was stormed with 
sonnets, and a threat of suicide. For the one, Lothario needed 
sprightliness and Lon ton; for the other, turbulent disgust at all 
social arrangements, expressed in interjectional rhetoric, and a de- 
portment outrageous to all conventions. It is needless to add that 
marriage was to o great extent what Sophie Arnould with terrible 
wit called it—“the sacrament of adultery”; and that on the subject of 
the sexes tho whole tone of fooling was low. Poor, simple, earnest 
Schiller, whom no one will accuse of laxity, admired Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, and saw no reason why women should not read it; 
although to onr age the infamy of that book is so great as to stamp 
a brand upon the society which produced and applauded it. Yet 
even Schiller, who admired this book, was astounded at the con- 
dition of women at Weimar. ‘There is hardly one of them,” he 
writes to Kérner, “ who has not had a liaison. They aro all co. 
quettes. ... One may very easily fall into an ‘affair of the heart,’ 
though it will not Jasf any time.” It was thonght, apparently, that 
since Eros had wings, he must use thom—and fiy. 

With this tone of society wo can understand how, as Goethe in 
after-life confessed to Eckermann, the first ycara at Weimar were 
perplexed with love affairs”. A great admirer of women, and 
greatly admired by them, it was natural be should fall into their 
snares. Many charmers ere named; smong them, Fraulein von 
Kalb, Corona Schriter, and Kotzebue’s sister, Amelia: but I am 


. Tt should be remembered, that in Germany, st that time, boots were only worn 
in vary bad weather ; and in the presence of women no one ever appeared except in 
shoes and allk stockings. 
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bound to say that, after the most diligent inquiry, I can find no re- 
liable evidence for believing any ove of those named to have been 
really loved by him. We must content ourselves with the fact of 
his having flirted considerably : making love to every bright pair of 
eyes which for a moment could make him believe what he soid.* 

For the first few months he gave himself up to the excitement of 
this new life. Among other things he introduced skating. Weimar 
had hitherto seen no gentleman on the ice; but now, Klopstock 
baying made skating famous by his poctry, Goethe made it fashion- 
able by his daring grace. The Duchess soon excelled in tho art. 
Skating on the Achiansee became “the rage”. Sometimes the 
banks were illuminated with lomps and torches, and music and fire- 
works animated the scene. The Duchess and ladies, masked as 
during carnival, were driven in sledges over the noisy ice. “We 
are somewhat mad here,” Goethe writes to Merck, “and play the 
devil’s own game.” Wieland’s favourite epithet for him was wilthig 
‘—ontrageous ; and wifhiy he was, Strange stories are told of him, 
now dashing across the ice, now loosening his long hair in Bertuch’s 
room, and, with locks flowing over his choulders, whirling round in 
mad Bacchante waltz; and finally, ktanding in the Jena market 
place with the Duke, by the hour together, amacking huge sledgo 
whips for a wager. Imagine a Duke and o Poct thns engaged in a 
public market place ! 

His constant companion, and in all devilries and dissipation his 
most jovial associate, was Karl August, All ceremony was laid 
avide between them. They dined together, often shared the samo 
bedroom, and called each other by the brotherly thou. “ Govtho 
will never leave this place again,” writes Wicland; “K. A. can no 
longer swim or wade without him. The court, or rather his liaison 
with the Duke, wastes his time, which is really a great pity—and 
yet—with so magnificent aud godlike a creaturo nothing is ever lost!” 
‘Weimar was startled in its more respectable circles by the conduct 
of these two, and their associates: conduct quite in keeping with 
the period naned “ the gewial.”t In their orgies they drank wine 
oat of skulls (as Byron and his friends did in their wild days), and 
in ordinary intercourse exhibited but a vory mitigated respect for 
mong and ten, borrowing handkerchiefs and waistcoats which 


© “Teh log und trog mich hei allen bulschen Gesichtern horum, nnd hatte den 
Forth il in? ein Augenblick su ylaubon was ich sagte,” he says in o letter to the 
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were never returned. The favourite epithet of that day was “in. 
finite”: Genius drank infinitely, loved infinitely, and swallowed 
infinite sausages. 

But tho poet’s nature soon wearies of such scenes. After some 
two months of dissipation, in masking, skating, hunting, drinking, 
and dicing, the want to be once more among simple people and 
lovely scenes drove him away from Weimar to Waldeck. Amid the 
crowded tumult of life he ever kept bis soul sequestered; and from 
the hot air of society he broke impatiently away to the serenity of 
solitude. While on this journey along the pine-clad mountains, 
there came over him a feeling of the past, in which the image of 
Lili painfully reappeared, 

He was called back to Weimar by the Duke, impatient of his 
absence; and, while debating in his own mind whether he should 
accept a place there, or return to Frankfurt, he began to take 
his seat, as a guest, in the Privy Council. Ho had tried the 
Court, and now he was about to try what virtue lay in government. 
“Tam hero as if at home,” so runs one of his letters, “and the 
Duke daily becomes dearcr to me.” Indeed his father’s prognosti- 
cations had failed. ‘The connection between his son and the Duke 
was of a totally difforent kind from that between Voltaire and Fritz. 
In secret, Voltaire despised the verses of his patron, as his patron 
in secret despised tho weakness of Voltaire. A few unguarded ex- 
pressions were enough to anap the link which bound them together; 
‘but lifetime only deepened the regard of Goethe and Karl August. 
Nor must it be supposed that their friendship was merely that of 
boon-companions. Both had high aims and strong wills. Prince 
Hal might recreate himself with Falstaff, Pistol, Bardolph and the 
rest; but while chucking Mrs, Quickly under the chin, he knew he was 
one day to be England’s lord. Karl August and Goethe were not 
the men to lose themselves in the fleeting hours of dissipation ; 
serious, stoady busincss was transacted almost the moment before 
some escapade, In their retreat at Imenau the poet writes: 

‘Mein Carl und ich vergessen hier 

‘Wie selteam uns ein tiefes Schicksal leitet. 

‘Und ach! ich fih!’s, im stillen werden wit 

Zu neuen Scenen vorbereitet. 
“My Karl and I here forget the strange mysterious Fate which 
guides us; and I feel that in these quict moments we are preparing 
for now scones.” Yes, they learned “in the happy present to fore- 
cast the future.” 

The Duke knew what he was doing when he overstepped all pre- 
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cedent, and, in June 1776, elected Goethe to the post of Gaheime 
Legations Rath, with a seat and voice in the Privy Council, and a 
salary of 1200 thalera. In writing to Goethe’s father, the Duke in- 
timated that there was absolnte freedom .of leaving the service at 
will, and that indeed the appointment was a mere formality, no 
measure of his affection. ‘‘ Goethe can have but one position—that 
of my friend. All others are beneath him.” 

The post of Geheime Legations Rath at Weimar is not s very 
magnificent post; and the salary of 1200 thalers (about 2001.) seems 
still less magnificent when we remember that at that period the 
King of Prussia gave the Barberini, an Italian dancer, exactly ten 
times the sum. But, such as it was, the appointment created great 
noise. Weimar was thunderstruck. The favour shown to Wieland 
bad not passed without scandal; but alarming indeed was this eleva- 
tion of a Frankfort bourgeois. A poet, who had gone through nono 
of the routine of business, whose life was anything but ‘respectable,’ 
to be lifted suddenly over the plodding heads of legitimate aspirants! 
YS this was to be, what reward could meritorious mediocrity expoct ? 
what advantage had slowly-acquired routiniary knowledge? 

So murmured scandalised officials and their frionds, At last these 
murmurs expreased themselves distinctly in the shape of a protest. 
The Duke thought the act worthy of a deliberate justification, and 
with his own hand added these words to the protocol of the acts of 
his ministry : ‘‘ Enlightened persons congratulate mo on possessing 
such aman. His genius and capacity are well known. ‘To employ 
8 man of such a stamp in any other functions than those in which he 
can render available the extraordinary gifts ho possesses, is to abuse 
them. As to the observation that persons of merit may think thom- 
selyes unjustly passed over: I observe, in the first place, that no- 
body to my knowledge, in my rervice, has a right to reckon on an 
equal degree of favour; and I add that I will never consont to bo 
governed by mere length of servico or rotation in my chvico of oa 
perron whose functions place him in such immediate relation to my- 
self, and are so important to tho happiness of my people. In such 
a case I shall attend to nothing Lut the degreo of confidence I can 
repose in the person of iny choice. The public opinion which perhaps 
censures the admission of Dr. Goethe to my council without having 
passed through the provious atops of Amtmann, Professor, Kammo- 
rath, or Regiernngsrath, produces no effect on my own jndgmont. 
The world forms its opinion on prejudices ; but I watch and work— 
48 every man must who wishes to do his duty—not to mako a noise, 
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not to attract the applause of the world, but to justify my conduct to 
God and my conscience.”* 

Assuredly we may echo M. Dumont’s sentiment, that “the prince, 
who, at nineteen, wrote those words, was no ordinary man.” He 
had not only the eye to see greatness, he had also the strong Will to 
guide his conduct according to his views, untrammelled by routine 
and formulas. ‘‘Say what you will, it is only like can recognise 
like, and a prince of great capacity will always recognise and cherish 
greatness in his servanta.”* People saw that the Duke was resolved. 
Murmurs were silenced; or only percolated the gossip of private 
circles, till other subjects buried them, as all gossip is buried. 

The mode of life which the genial company led was not only the 
subject of gossip in Weimar, it grew and grew as scandals grow, not 
losing substance on the way, and reached the ears of distant friends, 
Thus, only a month before tho appointment, Klopstock wrote to 
Goethe 4 letter which scandal extorted from friendship. 


“ Hamburg, 8th of May, 1776. 

“Hero is a proof of my friendship, dearest Goethe! It is somo- 
what difficult, I confess, to give it, but it must be given. Do not 
fancy that I wish to preach to you about your doings ; or that I 
judge harshly of you ‘because you have other views than mine. But 
your views and mine quite set aside, what will be the inevitable con- 
sequence if your present doings continue. The Duke, if he continues 
to drink as he does, instead of strengthening, as he says, his consti- 
tution, will ruin it, and will not live long. Young men of powerful 
constitutions—end that the Duke ia not—have in this way early 
perished. The Germans have hitherto, and with justice, complained 
that their princes would have nothing to do with authors, They now 
gladly make an exception in favour of the Duke. But what a justi- 
fication will not the other princes have, if you continue your present 
tone? If only that should happen which I feel will happen! The 
Duchess will perhaps still subdue her pain, for she has a strong, 
manly intellect. But that pain will become grief! And can that be 
80 suppressed? Louisa’s gricf, Goctho!....1 must add a word 
about Stolberg. He goes to Weimar ont of friendship for the Duke. 
He must also live well with him. But how? In his atylo? No! 
unless he, too, becomes altered, he will go away. And then what 
romaina for him? Not in Copenhagen, not in Weimar. I must 
writo to Stolberg; what shall I say to him? You may please your- 
self about showing this letter to the Dnke. I havo no objection 

® Goethe in Hekermans, m1, p. 232. 
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egainst it, On the contrary; for he is easuredly not yet arrived at 
that point when he will not listen to the honest word of a friend. 
“ Kuorstocg.” 


Goethe’s answer, dated the 21st of May, a fortnight later, thore- 
fore, rons thus : 

“Tn fature, spare us such letters, dear Klopstock! They do no 
good, and only breed bad blood. You must feel yourself that I have 
no answer to make. Either I must, like a schoolboy, begin a Pater 
geecari, or sophistically excuse, or as an honest fellow defend, and 
perhaps a mingling of all these might express the truth, but to what 
purpose? Therefore, not a word more between us on this subject. 
Believe me I should not have a moments rest if I replied to all such 
admonitions. It pained the Duke a moment to think it was Klop- 
stock, He loves and honours you; you know 1 do the same. Good 
bye. Stolberg must come all the same. We are no worse; aud 
with God’s help will be better than what he hes seen us.” 

@To this Klopstock indignantly replied— 

** You have much misunderstood the proof of my friendship, which 
was great, precisely because of my reluctance to mix myself unasked 
in the affairs of others. And as you include all such lettera and «all 
such admonitions (your expressions are as strong as that) in tho 
same class with the letter which contained this proof of my friend- 
ship, I hereby declare you unworthy of that friendship. Stolberg 
shall not come, if he listens to me, or rather if he listens to his own 
conscience.” 

The breach thus made was never repaired. Stolberg did not come 
to Weimar; and Klopstock wrote no more. 

To return: whatever basis there may have been for the reports 
which Goxsip magnified, certain it is that the Duke did not forget 
the cares of state in these wild orgics. Both he and his friend were 
very active, and very serious, If Weimar, according to the historian 
of Germany,* stands as an illustrious exception among the German 
Courts, it was because Karl August, upheld by his friend, know how 
to carry into earnest practice the axiom of Frederick the Ureat: 
“A king is but the first of subjects.” Gocthe’s beneficent activity 
is scen Jess in such anecdotes as those often cited of his opening a 
subscription for Birger to enable him to complete his translation of 
Tower, and of his relieving Jung Stilling from distress, than in the 
constant and democratic sympathy with which ho directed the Duke’s 
endeavours, 

© Menzen, ccxut. 
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That he had not the grave deportment of a councillor is very 
evident. Imagine him as in this anecdote related by Gleim: “ Soon 
after Goethe had written Werther I came to Weimar, and wished to 
know him, I had bronght with me the last Musen Almanack, a 
literary novelty, and read here and there a poem to the company 
in which I passed the evening. While I was reading, 8 young man, 
booted and spurred, in & short green shooting-jacket thrown open, 
came in and mingled with the audience, I had scarcely remarked 
hia entrance. He sat down opposite to me and listened attentively. 
I scarcely knew what there was about him that particularly struck 
me, except a pair of brilliant black Italian eyes. But it was decreed 
that I should know more of him, 

“ During a short pause, in which some gentlemen and ladies were 
discussing the merits of the pieces I had read, lauding some and 
censuring others, the gallant young sportsman (for such I took him 
to be) arose from his chair, and bowing with a most courteous and 
ingratiating air to me, offered to rehevo me from time to timo in 
reading, lest I should be tired. I could do no less than accept so 
polite an offer, and immediately handed him the book. But oh! 
Apollo and all ye Muses—not forgetting the Graces—what wos I 
then to hoar? At first, indeed, things went on smoothly enough : 

Die Zephyr’n lauschten, 

‘Die Bache rauschten, 

Die Bonne 

Verbreitet ihr Licht mit Wonne— 
the somowhat moro solid, substantial fare of Voss, Stolberg and 
Burger was delivered in such 8 mannor that no one had any reason 
to complain, 

« All ot once, however, it was as if some wild and wanton devil 
had taken possession of the young reader, and I thought I saw tho 
Wild Huntsman bodily before me, He read poems that had no exist- 
ence in the Almanach; broke out into all possiblo modes and dialects. 
Hexemeters, Iambics, doggerel verses one after another, or blended 
in atrange confusion, came tumbling ont in torrents. What wild and 
humorous fancica did he not combine that evening! Amidst thom 
camo such noble, magnificent thoughts, thrown in detached and 
flitting, that the authors to whom he ascribed them must have 
thankod God on their knees if they had fallen upon their desks. 

“Az soon a3 the joke was discovored, universal merriment spread 
through the room. He put evorybody present out of countenance in 
one way or tho other. Even my Mmcenasship, which I had always 
regardod it os a sort of duty to exercise towards young authors, 
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poets, and artists, had its turn. Though he praised it highly on the 
one pide, he did not forget to insinuate on the other that I claimed a 
sort of property in the individnals to whom I afforded support and 
countenance. In a little fable composed extempore in doggerel 
verses, he likened me wittily enough to a worthy and most enduring 
turkey hen, that site on a great heap of eggs of her own and other 
people’s, and hatches them with infinite patience; but to whom it 
sometimes happens to have « chalk egg put under her instead of a 
real one: 8 trick at which she takes no offence. 

“¢ That is cither Goethe or the Devil!’ cried I to Wieland, who 
sat opposite me. ‘Both,’ he replied.” 

Et is worth bearing in mind «hat the young Gosthe was, that we 
may the better understand the reason of what he became. No 
sooner had he commenced his career as politician, than he began to 
tone down the extravagance of his demeanour; withont foregoing 
any enjoyments, he tried to accord more with those in whom a staid 
demeanour was necessitated by their more flagging pulses of lethargic 
le. One month after his appointment Wieland writes of him: 
“Goethe did in trath, during the first months of his visit here, 
scandalise most people (never me) ; but from the moment that he 
decided on becoming a man of business, he has conducted himself 
with blameless cwppoovvg and all worldly prudence.” Elsewhere 
he says: ‘“ Goethe, with all his real and apparent sanrayrrie, has, in 
hia little finger, more ronduite and suvoir faire than all the court 
parasites, Boniface sncaks, and political cobwch-spinncrs have in 
their whole bodies and souls. So long as Karl August lives no 
power can remove him.” 

As we familiarise ourselves with the details of this episode, thoro 
appears less and less plausibility in the often iterated declamation 
against Gocthe on the charge of his having “ sacrificed his genius to 
the court.” It becomes indeed a singularly foolish dixplay of 
rhetoric, Let us for a moment consider the charge. Ho lind to 
choose a career. That of poet was then, as it is still, terribly de- 
lusive ; verse could create famo, but no moncy: fama and famen 
were then, as now, in terrible contiguity. No sooner is tho necossity 
for a career admitted than much objection falls to the ground; for 
these who reproach him with having wasted his time on court 
fe-tivities, and the duties of government which othors could have 
done as well, must ask whether ho would have sare: that timo 
had he followed the career of jurisprudonco and jostled lawyera 
through the courts at Frankfort? or would they prefer sooing bim 
reduced to the condition of poor Schiller, wasting so much of his 
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precious life in literary ‘ hackwork, translating French books for a 
miserable pittance? Time, in any case, would have been claimed ; 
in return for that given to Karl August, he received, as he con- 
feases in the poem addressed to the duke, “what the great seldom 
bestow—affection, leisure, confidence, garden and house. No one 
have I had to thank but him; and much have I wanted, who, as a 
poet, ill-understood the arts of gain. If Europe praised me, what 
has Europe done forme? Nothing. Even my works have been an 
expense to me.” 

In 1801, writing to his mother on the complaints uttered against 
him by those who judged falacly of his condition, he says they 
only saw what he gave up, not what he gained—they could not 
comprehend how he grew daily richer, though he daily gave up so 
much, He confesses that the narrow circle of a burghe: life would 
have ill-accorded with his ardent and wide-sweeping spirit. Had ho 
remained at Frankfurt, he would have been ignorant of the world. 
But here the panorama of life was unrolled before him, und his 
experience was everyway enlarged. Did not Leonardo da Vinci 
spend much of his time charming the court of Milan with his poetry 
and lute-playing? did he not also spend time in mechanical and 
hydrostatical labours for the state? No reproach is lifted against his 
august name; no one cries out against his being false to his genius; 
no one rebukes him for having painted go little at one period. The 
“Last Supper” speaks for him. Will not Tasso, Iphiycnia, Her- 
mann und Dorothea, Faust, Mcister, and tho long list of Goethe’a 
works, speal for him ? 

I have dwelt mainly on the dissipation of his time, because the 
notion that a court life affected his genius by “corrupting his mind” 
is preposterous. No reader of this biography, it is to be hoped, 
will fail to see the true relations in which he stood to the duke; 
how free they were from anything like servility, or suppression of 
genuine impulse. Indeed one of the complaints against him, accord- 
ing to tho unexceptionable authority of Riemer, was that made by 
the subalterns, “of his not being sufficiently attentive to court 
stiquettc.” To say, as Niebuhr says, that the “ court was a Dalilah 
to which he sacrificed his locks,” is profoundly to misunderatand his 
genius, profoundly to misrcad his life. Had his genins been of that 
stormy kind which produces great Reformers and great Martyrs,— 
had it been his mission to agitate mankind by words which, re- 
verberating to their inmost receases, called them to lay down their 
lives in the service of an Idea,—had it been his tendency to meditate 
upon the far-off destinies of man, and sway men by the coercion of 
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grand representative abstractions—then, indeed, we might say his 
place was aloof from the motley throng, and not in sailing down the 
swiftly-flowing stream to sounds of mirth and music on the banks. 
But he was not a Reformer, not a Martyr. He was a Post, whose 
religion was Beauty, whose worehip was of Nature, whose aim was 
Culture. His mission was to paint Life, and for that it was 
requisite he should see it. Happier circumstances might indecd 
have surrounded him, and given him a greater sphere. It would 
have been very different, as he often felt, if there had been a Nation 
to appeal to, instead of a heterogeneous mass of sinall peoplen, 
willing enough to talk of Fatherland, but in nowise prepared to 
become a Nation. There are many other ifs in which much virtue 
could be found ; but inasmuch as be could not create circumstances, 
we must follow his example, and be content with what the gods 
provided, I do not, I confess, see what other sphere was open to 
him in which his genius could have been more sacred; but I do see 
that he built out of circumstances a noble Temple in which tho altar- 
flame burnt with # steady light. To hypothetical biographers bo 
left the task of settling what Goethe miyht hace been; enough for 
us to catch some glimpse of what he was. 

“Poetry,” says Carlyle, “is the attempt which man mnkes to 
render his existence harmonious.” It is the flower into which a life 
expands; but it is not tho life itself, with all daily necds, daily 
struggles, daily prosaisms. The trae poct manfully accepts the cun- 
dition in which destiny has placed him, and therein tries to make his 
existence harmonious ; the sham poct, like a weak workman, fretful 
over his toolx, is loud in his assurances of what he might be, were it 
his lot to live in other ciremmstances, Goethe was led hy the current 
of events to a little court, where he was arrested by friendship, love, 
leisure, and opportunities of a freor, nobler life then Frankfurt Law 
Courts offered him. After much deliberation he chose his career: 
these pages will show how in it he contrived to bo true to his 
genius. 

It is scarcely worth while to notice trash about his servility 
and court slavery, He was not required to be servilo; and his 
uaturo was as proud as any prince’s. “ They call mo a prince’s scr. 
vant,” he said to Eckermann, ‘and a prince’s slave; ns if thors 
were any meaning in such words! Whom du I serve? A tyrant— 
a despot? Do I serve one who lives for his own pleasures at tho 
people’s cost 2 Such princes and such times arc, thank God! far 
enough from us. For more than half s centary I have been con- 
nected in the closest relations with the Grand Duke, and for half a 
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century have striven and toiled with him ; but I should not be speak- 
ing trath ware I to say that I could name a single day on which the 
Duke had not his thoughts busied with something to be devised and 
effected for the good of the country; something calculated to better 
tho condition of each individual in it, As for himself, personally, 
what has his princely state given him but a burden anda task? Is 
his dwelling, or his dress, or his table more sumptuously provided 
than that of any private man in easy circumstances? Go into our 
maritime cities, and you will find the larder and cellar of every con- 
siderable merchant better filled than his. If, then, I am s prince’s 
slave, it is at least my consolation that I am but the slave of one who 
is himself a slave of the general good.” 

And to close this subject, read the following passage from Merck’s 
letter to Nicolai—({the Merck who is said by Falk to have spoken so 
bitterly of the waste of Goethe’s life at Weimar): “I have lately 
paid Goethe a visit at the Wartburg, and we have lived together for 
ten days like children, I am delighted to have seen with iny own 
eyes what his situation is. The Duke is the best of all, and has a 
character firm as iron: I would do, for love of him, just chat Goethe 
docs ,...1 tell you sincerely that the Duke is most worthy of re- 
Rpoct, and one of the cleverest men that I have ever seen,—and con- 
sider that he is a prince, and only twenty years of age!” The long 
and friendly correspondence Merck kept up with the Duke is the 
best pledge that the foregoing estimate was sincere, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


THE FRAU VON STEIN. 


Feox out the many flirtations that amused him, thoro risea ono 
which grew into predominant importance, swallowing up all the 
others, and leaping from lambent flame into eager and passionate 
firo, It was no transitory flash, but a fire which burnt for ten 
years; and thereby is distinguished from all previous attachments, 
It is a silver thread woven among the many-coloured threads which 
formed the tapestry of his life. I will here detach it, to consider it 
itself. 
ne Baroness von Stein, “ Hofdame”, and wife of the Master of 
the Horse, was, both by family and position, a considerable person. 
To us she is interesting, as having sprung from a Scotch family, 
named Irving, and as being the sister-in-law to that Baron Imhoff 
who sold his first wife to Warren Hastings. She was tho mother of 
seven children, and had reached that age which, in fascinating 
women, is of perilous fascination—the ago of three-nnd-thirty. Wo 
can understand something of her power if wo look at her portrait, 
and imagine those delicate, coquettish features animated with the 
lures of sensibility, gaiety, and experience of the world. She sang 
well, played well, sketched well, talked well, appreciated poetry, and 
handled sentiment with the delicate tact of a woman of tho world. 
Her pretty fingers had turned ovor many a scrious book; and sho 
knew how to gather honey from weeds. With moral deficiencies, 
which this history will betray, she was to all acquaintances a por- 
fectly charming woman ; and retained her charm even in old ago, as 
many living witnesses testify. Some years after her first acquaint- 
ance with Goethe, Schillor thus writes of her to hia friend Kérner: 
“ She is really a genuine, interesting person, and I quito understand 
what has attached Gocthe to her. Beautiful sho can never havo 
been; but her countenance has a soft earnestness, and a quite pocu- 
liar openness. A healthy understanding, trath, and focling, ie in 
her nature. fhe has moro than a thousand lotters from Goethe ; 
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and from Italy he writes to her every week. They say the con- 
nexion is perfectly pure and blameless,” 

Tt was at Pyrmont that Goothe first saw the Frau von Stein’s 
portrait, and was three nights sleepless in consequence of Zimmer- 
mann’s description of her. In sending her that flattering detail, 
Zimmermann added, “he will assuredly come to Weimar to seo 
you.” Under her portrait Goethe wrote, “ What s glorious poem it 
would be to see how the world mirrors itself in this soul! She sees 
the world as it is, and yet withal sees it through the medinm of love; 
hence sweetness is the dominant expression.” In her reply to 
Zimmermann she begs to hear more about Goethe, and intimates 
her desire to see him. This calls forth a reply that she “bas no 
idea of the danger of his magical presence.” Such dangers pretty 
women gladly run into, especially when, hke Charlotte von Stein, 
thoy are perfect mistresses of themselves. 

With his h2art still trembling from the agitations of victory over 
its desires, after he had torn himself away from Lili, he saw this 
charming woman, The earth continues warm long after the snn has 
glided below the horizon, and the heart continues warm some time 
aftor the departure of its aun. Goetho was therefore prepared to 
fall desperately in love with one who “ viewed all things through the 
medium of love”. And there is considerable interest in noting the 
kind of idol now sclected. Hitherto he has been captivated only by 
very young girls, whose youth, beauty, and girlishness, were the 
cherma to his wandering fancy ; but now he is fascinated by a woman, 
4 woman of rank and elegance, a woman of culture and experience, 
woman who, instead of abandoning herself to the charm of his 
affection, knew how, without descending from her pedestal, to keep 
tho flame alive. The others loved him,—showed him their love,— 
and were forgotten. Sho contrived to keep him in the pleasant fever 
of hope; made herself necessary to him ; made her love an aim, and 
kept him in the excitement of one 


«Who never is, but always to be blest.” 


Considering the state of society and opinion at that poriod, and 
considering moreover that, according to her son’s narrative, her 
husband waa scarcely soen in his own home more than once a week, 
and that uo pretence of affoction existed between them, we could 
understand how Goethe’s notorious passion for her excited sympathy 
in Weimar. Not a word of blame escaped any one on this subject. 
They saw a lover whose mistress gave him just enough encourage- 
ment to keop him cager in pursuit, and who knew how to check him 
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when that eagerness would press on too far. In his early letters to 
her there are sudden outbreaks and reserves; sometimes the affac- 
tionate fhow escapes, and the next day, perhaps even in the next 
sentence, the prescribed you returns. The letters follow almost 
daily. So early as January 1776 this significant phrase escapes: 
«« Adieu, angel! I shall never become more pradent; and have to 
thank God for it. Adieu! and yet it grioves me that 1 love thee so 
—and precisely thee !” 

Here is an answer, apparently, to something she has written (for 
unhappily we have none of her letters: she had taken the precantion 
to demand her letters back from him, and burnt them, carefully pre- 
serving his) : 

“Wherefore must I plague thee! dearest creature! Wherefore 
deceive myself and plague thee! We can be nothing to each other, 
and yet are too much to cach other. Believe me thou art in all 
things one with me—but because I see things as they are it makes 
me mad! Good night, angel, and good morning. I will sec thee 
no more.... Only .... Thou knowest all.... My heart is... 
All I can say is mere folly. In future I shall see thee as men soe 
the stars”? A few day» after, ho writes, “ Adien, dear ristor, since 
it must be 80.” 

T select the following as indicating the tune: “Jat May. To-day 
I shall not see you. Your presence yesterday made so wonderful an 
impression on me, that I know not as yet whethor I am well or ill 
from it. Adieu, dearest lady.” “Ist Vay. Eecuing. Thou art 
right to make me a saint, that is to say, to remove me from thy 
heart. Holy as thon art I cannot make the a saint. To-morrow, 
therefore... . Well, I will not see thee, Good night!” On the 
24th of May, a passionate letter reveals that she had written or 
spoken to him in « decided tone about “appearances” and “the 
world”: “So the purest, most beautifal, truest relation I ever had 
1o a woman, except to my sister, that also must be disturbed! I 

was prepared for it; but I suffered infinitely on account of the past 
and the future, and of the poor child thus consecrated in sorrow. 1 
will not see you ; your presence would inake me sad. If I am not to 
live with you, your love will help me no more than tho love of those 
absent, in which I am so rich. Preavnee, in the moment of nocd, 
dircerns, alleviates, and strengthens, The absent comes with the 
ho-e when the firo is extinguished ——and all for tho sake of tho 
world! The world, which can be nothing to me, wilt not Iet thee 
be anything to me. You know not what you du... . Tho hand of 
one in solitude who hears not the voice of lave, presses hard whore 
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it rests. Adieu, bost of women!” “25th May. You are always 
the same, always infinite love and goodness. Forgive me if I make 
you suffer. I will learn to bear my suffering alone.” “ 2nd June. 
Adien, Love me as over, I will come seldomer and write seldomer.” 
«4th June, Here, dear lady, is the tribute. I will see if I can keop 
my resolution not to come. You are not quite safo with me. Yea- 
terday there were again some moments in which I truly felt how I 
love you.” “6h June. So you could do me the unkindness of re- 
maining away yesterday, Truly what you do wust be right in my 
eyos!! But it made me sad.” “7th June, You area darling to 
have told me all! When one loves one should tell everything. 
Dearest angel, and I have egain three words which will set you at 
rest, but only words from me to thee! I shall come to-day.” 

She was forced to quit Weimar for a while. “ Dearest lady,” he 
writes, “I dare not think you are going away on Tuesday, and that 
you will be away from me six months. For what avails all elee? It 
is prosence alone which influences, consoles, and edifies ! even though 
it sometimes torments—torment is the sunshower of love.” 

Here is a curious passage : “ Last night as I lay in bed half asleep. 
Philip bronght me a letter ; half stupified, I read—that Lili is be- 
trothed!{ I turn round and fall asleep. How I pray that fate may 
act so by me in the right moment. Dear angel, good night.” One 
more extract. “Oh! you have a way of giving pain which is like 
that of destiny, which admits of no complaint, however it may 

ieve.?? 

Tn a little while the tono grows more subdued, Just as the tone 
of his behaviour in Weimar, after the first wild weeke, became soft- 
ened to a lower key, 80 in these letters we see, after a while, fewer 
passionate outbreaks, fewer interjections, and no more thou’e. But 
love warms them still. The letters are incessant, and show an in+ 
ceasant preoccupation, Certain sentimental readers will be shocked, 
perhaps, to find so many details about eating and drinking; but 
when they remember Charlotte cutting bread and butter, they may 
understand the author of Werther eloquently begging his beloved to 
send him a sausage. 

‘The visitor may still read the inscription, at once homage and 
souvenir, by which Goethe connected the happy hours of love with 
the happy hours of active solitude passed in his Garden House in the 
Park. Fitly is the place dedicated to the Fran von Stein. The 
whole spot speaks of her. Here are the flower-beds from which 
almost every morning flowers, with the dew still on them, accom- 
panied lotters, not lesa fresh and beautiful, to greet tho beloved. 

Q 
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Bere sro the beds from which came the asparagus he was so proud 
to send her. Hero is the orchard in which grew the fruit he so 
often sent. Here is the room in which he dreamt of her; here the 
room in which he worked, while her inage hovered round him. The 
house stands within twenty minutes’ walk from the house where she 
lived, separated by clusters of noble trees, 

If the reader tarns back to the description of the Park, he will 
ascertain the position of this Gartenhaus, Originally it belonged to 
Bortuch. One day, when the Duke was earnestly pressing Goetho 
to take up his residence at Weimar, the poet (who then lived in tho 
dJigerhaus in the Belvidere Allée), undecided as to whether he should 
go or reinain, let fall, among other excuses, the want of a quict bit 
of land, where his taste for gardening could be indulged. “ Bertuch, 
for example, is very comfortable ; if I had but such a piece of ground 
as that!” Hereupon the Duke, very characteristically, goes to Bor- 
tuch, and without periphrasis, says, ‘I must have your garden.” 
Bertuch starts: “ But, your highness—” ‘ But me no buts,” re- 
plies the young prince; “I can’t help you. Goethe wants it, and 
@nless we give it to him we shall never keep him here; it is the 
only way to secure him.” ‘This reason would probably not have 
been 80 cogent with Bertuch, had not the Duke excused the despot- 
ism of his act by giving in exchange moro than the value of the 
garden. It was at first only lent to Goethe; but in 1780 it was 
made a formal gift. 

It ia charmingly situated, and, although of modest protensions, is 
one of the most onviable houses in Weimar, The Ilm rans through 
the meadows which front it. The town, although so near, is com- 
pletely shut out from view by the thick-growing trees. The solitndo 
is absolute, broken only by tho occasional sound of the church clock, 
the music from the barracks, and the screaming of the peacocky 
spreading their superb beauty in the park. So fond was Goctho of 
this house, that winter and summer he lived there for soven years ; 
and when, in 1782, the Duke made him a present of the house in 
the Fravenplan, he could not prevail upon himself to sell the Gar- 
tenhaus, but continued to mako it a fayourito retroat. Often when 
ho chose to be alono and undisturbed, he locked all the gates of tho 
bridges which led from the town to his house, so that, as Wieland 
complained, no one could get at him excopt by aid of picklock and 
crowbar. 

Tt was here, in this little garden, he studied the developmont of 
planta, and made many of those exporiments and cbservationa which 
have given him a high rank among tho discoverers in Scionce. It 
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waa here the poet escaped from court. It was here the lover was 
happy in his love. How modest thie Garden-house really is; how 
far removed from anything like one’s preconceptions of it! It ia 
true, that the position is one which many a rich townsman in Eng- 
land would be glad of, as the site for s handsome villa: & pretty 
orchard and garden on = gentle slope ; in front, a good carriage 

road, running beside a fine meadow, encircled by the stately trees 
of the park. But the house, » half-pay captain with us wonld con- 
sider a miserable cottage ; yet it sufficed for the court favourite and 
minister. Here the Duke was constantly with him; sitting up, till 
deep in the night, in earnest discussion ; often sleeping on tho sofa 
instead of going home. Here both Duke and Duchess would come 
and dine with him, in the most simple, unpretending way; the 
whole banquet in one instance consisting, as we learn from « casual 
phrase in the Stein correspondence, of “a beer soup and a little 
cold meat”,* 

There is something very pleasant in noticing these traits of the 
simplicity which was then practised. The Duke’s own hut—the 
Borkeniaus—has already been described (page 194). Tho hut, for 
it was nothing olse, in which Goethe lived in the Thmenon moantaina, 
and the more than bourgeois simplicity of the Garden House, make 
us aware of onc thing among others, namely, that if he sacrificed 
his genius to a court, it assuredly was not for loaves and fishes, not for 
Torury and material splendour of any kind. Indeed, such things had 
no temptation to a man of his simple tastes, “Rich in money,” 
he writes to his beloved, ‘I shall never become ; but, therefore, all 
the richer in Confidence, Good Name, and Influence over the minds 
of men.’? 

Tt was his love of Nature which made him so indifferent to luxury. 
That love gave him simplicity and hardihood. In many things he 
was unlike his nation: notably in his voluntary exposure to two 
bright, wholesome things, which to his contemporaries were little 
less than bugbears—I mean, fresh air and cold water. The nation 
which consented to live in the atmosphere of iron stoves, tobacco, 
and bad breath, and which deomed a pint of waterall that man could 
desire for his ablutions, must have been groatly perplexed at secing 
Goetho indulge in fresh air and cold water as enjoyingly as if they 
‘were Vices, 

‘Two anecdotes will bring this contrast into relief. So great was 
the German reluctance to even a necessary exposure to the inclemon~ 
cies of open air exercise, that historians inform ns “a great propor- 

. Cotins ins Se Bias soles Fa Ie ee ae 
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tion, especially among the learned classes, employed a miserable sub- 
stitute for exercise in the shape of a machine, by means of which 
they comfortably took their dose of movement without leaving their 
rooms.”* And Jacobs, in his Personalien, records a fact which, while 
explaining how the shovenamed absurdity could have gained ground, 
paints a sad picture of the life of German youth in those days. 
Desoribing his boyish days at Gotha, he says: “ Our winter pleasures 
were confined to a not very spacious courtyard, exchanged in sum- 
mer for a little garden within the walls, which my father hired. We 
took no walks. Only once a year, when the harvest was ripe, our 
parents took us out to apenidl an eroning in the fields.”+ So little had 
Goethe of this prejudice against fresh air. that when he began the 
rebuilding of his Gartenhaus, instead of sleeping at an hotel or at 
the house of a friend, he lived there through all the building period ; 
and we find him writing, “At last I have a window once more, and 
can make a fire.” On the Srd of May he writes, “Good morning: 
here is asparagus. How were you yesterday? Philip baked me a 
cake ; and thereupon, wrapped up in my blue cloak, I laid myself on 
a try corner of the terrace and slept amid thunder, lightning, and 
rain, 80 gloriously that my bed was afterwards quite disagrecable.” 
On the 19th he writes, “‘ Thanks for the breakfast. I send yon some- 
thing in return, Last night I slept on the terrace, wrapped in my 
blue cloak, awoke three times, at 12, 2, and 4, and cach time there 
was a new splendour in the heavens.” There are other traces of this 
tendency to bivonuso, but these will suffice. He bathed, not only in 
the morning sunlight, but also in the Im, when the moonlight shim- 
mered on it, Always in the free air seeking vigour— 
“Tanche mich in die Sonne frth 
Bad’ ab im Monde des Tages Muh’.” 
The Duke shared this love of bathing, which December’s cold could 
not arrest. It was here Goethe learned to swim by the aid of 
“ corks” (which so often served him as an illustration), and no in- 
clemency of the weather could keep him out of the water. The fas- 
cination of water luring into its treacherous depths, is wonderfully 
expressed by him in that ballad, which every one knows, and almost 
every one tries to translate. I have tried my hand in this version : 
THE FISHERMAN. 


And gasod apon his dancing float 
With tranquil-dreeming eye. 


* Bropapmann ; Dewtschland’s Politische Materielle und Socials Zustinde, 1, p. 348. 
+ Quoted by Mrs, Averm: Germany from 1760 to 3914, p. 85, one 
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-And as he site, and as he looks, 
‘The gurgling waves arise: 
A maid, all bright with water-drope, 
Stands straight before his eyos. 


She sang to him, she spake to him: 


“Bathe not the lovely sun and moon 
‘Within the cool deep sea, 

And with wave-bresthing faces riso 
In two-fold witchery P 

‘Lure not the misty heaven-deepa 
So beautiful and bine? 

Lures not thine image, mirrored in 
‘Tho fresh eternal dew ?” 

‘The water rushed, the water swelled, 
Tt clasped his feet, I wia; 

A thrill went through his yearning heart 
As when two lovors kiss! 

She spake to him, she sang to him: 
Besistlees waa her strain ; 

Half drew him in, half lured him ins 
‘He ne'er was seen again. 

Ono night, while the moon was calmly shining on our poetical 
bather, a peasant, returning home, was in the act of climbing over 
the bars of the floating bridge; Goethe espied him, and moved by 
that spirit of devilry which so often startled Weimar, he gavo utter- 
ance to wild sepulchral tones, raised himself half out of water, 
ducked under, and reappeared howling, to the horror of the aghast 
peasant, who, hearing such sounds issue from a figure with long float- 
ing hair, fled aa if a legion of devils were at hand. To this day 
thore remains an ineradicable belief in the existence of the water- 
sprite who howls among the waters of the Im, 
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CHAPTER V. 


PRIVATE THEATRICAIS, 


“Lut my present life,” writes Goethe to Lavater, January 1777, 
“continue as long as it will, at any rate I have heartily enjoyed a 
genuine experience of the variegated throng and press of the world 
—Sorrow, Hope, Love, Work, Wants, Adventure, Ennui, Impati- 
ence, Folly, Joy, the Expected and the Unknown, the Superficial 
and the Profound—jast as the dice threw—with fétes, dances, sledg- 
ings—adorned in silk and spangles—a marvellous ménaye/ And 
withal, dear brother, God be praised, in myself and in my real aime 
inslife I am quite happy.” 

“Goethe plays indeed a high game at Weimar,” writes Morck, 
* but lives at Court after his own fashion. The Duko is an excellent 
man, let them say what they will, and in Goetho’s company will 
become still more so. What you hear is Court scandal and lies. It 
is true the intimacy betweon master and scrvant is very great, but 
what harm is there in that? Were Goethe a nobleman tt would bo 
thought guite right. He ia the soul and direction of everything, and 
all are contented with him, because he serves many and injures no 
one. Who can withstand the disinterestedness of this man?” 

He had begun to make his presence felt in the serious department 
of affairs; not only in educating the Duke who had chosen him as 
his friend, but also in practical ameliorations. He had induced the 
Duke to call Herder to Weimar, as Hof Prediger (court chaplain) 
and General-superintendent ; whereat Weimar grumbled, and gos- 
siped, setting afloat stories of Herder having mounted the pulpit in 
boots and spurs. Not content with these efforts in a higher circle, 
Goethe sought to improve the condition of the people; and among 
his plans we note one for the opening of the Imenau mines, which 
for many years had been left untouched. 

Amusement went hand in hand with business, Among the varied 
amusements, one, which greatly occupied his time and fancy, de- 
Serves & more special notice, because it will give us & glimpse of the 
court, and will also show us how the poet turned sport into profit. 
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T allude to the private theatricals which wero started shortly aftor his 
arrival. It should be premixed that the theatre was atill in ashos 
from the fire of 1774.* Seyler had carried his troupo of playcts 
elaewhere ; and Weimar was without its stage. Just at this period 
private thestricals were even more “tho rage” than thoy are in 
England at present. In Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt, Augsburg, Nu- 
remberg, and Fulda, were celcbrated amateur troupes. In Wirtz- 
burg, for a long while, a noble company put on sock and buskin; in 
Bisenach, Prince and cour joined in tho sport. ven tho Univer- 
sities, which in earlier times had, from religious scruples, denounced 
the drama, now forgot their antagonism, and in Vienna, Hallo, Got- 
tingen, and Jona, allowed the students to have privato stages. 

The Weimar theatre surpassed them all. It had its pocts, its 
composers, its acene painters, its coutumiers. Whoever showed any 
talent for recitation, singing, or dancing, was prossed into sorvico, 
and had to work as hard as if his bread depended on it. The almost 
daily rehearsals of drama, opors, or ballet, occupicd and delighted 
men and women glad to havo something to do, The troupo was 
distinguished: the Duchess Amolia, Karl August, Princo Consten- 
tine, Bode, Knebol, Einsiedel, Musesus, Seckendorf, Bertuch, and 
Goethe ; with Corona Schroter, Kotzebne’s sister Amalia, and Friin- 
lein Géchhausen. These formed a curious strolling company, wan- 
doring from Weimar to all the palaces in tho neighbourhood— 
Ettersburg, Tiefurt, Bolvedere, even to Jena, Dornburg, and Il. 
menau. Often did Bertuch, as Falk tells us, receive orders to have 
the sumpter waggon, or travelling kitchen, ready for tho carly 
dawn, when the court would start with its wandering troupe. If 
only o short expedition was intended, throe sumpter asses woro 
sufficient. If if was more distant, over hill and dale, far into tho 
distant country, then indeed tho night before was a busy ono, and 
all the ducal pots and pans were in requisition. Such boiling and 
stewing, and roasting ! such slaughter of capons, pigeons, and fowls ! 
The ponds of the Im were dragged for fish ; the woods were robbed 
of their partridges ; the cellars were lightened of their wines. With 
early dawn rode forth the merry party, full of anticipation, wild with 
animal spirits. On they went through solitudes, the grand old trees 
of which were wont only to soe the soaring hawk poised above their 
tops, or the wild-eyed deer bounding past the hut of the charcoal 
burner. On they went: youth, beauty, gladness, and hope, a goodly 
train, like that which snimated the forest of Ardennes, when “undor 


* On the state of the theatre before Gosthe’s arrival and subsequently, sec 
Paaqué: Gosthe’s Theaterletiung in Weimar, 1868. 
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the shade of melancholy boughs” the pensive Duke and his followers 
forgot awhile their cares and “ painted pomps”. ; 

Their stage was soon arranged. At Httersburg the traces are still 
visible of this forest stage, where, when weather permitted, the per- 
formances took place. A wing of the chateau was also made into a 
theatre. But the open-air performances were most relished. To 
rehearsals and performances in Ettersburg the actors, sometimes as 
many as twenty, were brought in the Duke’s equipages; and in the 
evening, after a joyous supper oflen enlivened with songs, they 
were conducted home by the Duke’s body-guard of Hussars bearing 
torches. It was here they performed Hinsiedel’s opera, The Gypsies, 
with wonderful illusion. Several scenea of Gédtz von Berlichinyen 
were woven into it. The illuminated trees, the crowd of gypsies in 
the wood, the dances and songs under the blue starlit heavens, while 
the sylvan bugle sounded from afar, made up a picture, the magic 
of which waa never forgotten, On the Ilm also, at Tiefurt, just 
where the river makes a beautiful bend round the shore, a regular 
theatre was constructed. Trees, and other poetical objects, such as 
fisyermen, nixies, water-spirits, moon, and stars,—all were intro- 
duced with effect. 

The performances were of the same varied nature as the theatres, 
Sometimes French comedies, sometimes serious works of art, often 
broad extravaganzas. Occasionally they played charades, in which 
the plan was pre-arranged, but the dialogue left to the improvisation 
of the actors. Once when an actor grew wordy and wandering, 
they rushed on the stage, carried him off by force, and informed the 
audience (as if it were part of the piece) that he was suddenly taken 
i. The records of that time have preserved for us tho outline of a 
magical piece, got up in honour of Goethe’s birthday—Minerva’s 
Birth, Life, and Deeds. It was a magnificent magic-lantern pieco, 
with music by Seckendorf. The characters were not represented by 
puppets, but by gentlemen and ladies, in the so-called Petit Oulixée 
at Tiefurt. On the site of this new temple of the Muses stood for- 
merly a solitary wood hut. In the representation every appliance 
was sought after which external effect demanded, It took place 
behind a large white curtain, en silhoutte. In the Histoire universelle 
dex Thédtres there is only one example of a theatrical representation 
of this kind, namely, the drama which Chiron presented to his pupil, 
Achilles, and which had the same object and significance as tho 
Tiefurt drama. In antiquity such representations were called wnbre 
prlpitautes, by moderns, ombres chinoises. They were introduced at 
the Weimer court about this time, by the Duke George of Saxe- 
Meiningen, and were very much in favour thoro. 
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The subject of this Tiefurt piece is remarkable: Jupiter (in the 
person of the painter Kraus, on whose shoulders was placed o colossal 
paste-board head), in order to frustrate the prophecy that on the 
aecouchement of his wife Motis, he would be thrust from the throno, 
has devoured Metis. Thereupon he suffers terrible pains in the 
head; Ganymede, hovering behind him on a great eagle, offers him 
the oup of nectar: the pains of the Thunderer increase visibly, and 
Ganymede soars into the air to fetch A’sculapius and Vulcan. lscu- 
lapius seeks in vain to cure his master. A Cyclops, who is sum- 
moned, bleeds him at the nose, without effect. Then comes the 

~powerful Vulcan (represented by the young Duke Karl August), 
who, holding in one hand his hammer, in the other a great iron bar, 
and encircled by an apron, approaches his suffering father, and with 
one good stroke of the hammer splits his divine akull, ont of which 
proceeds Minerva, the goddess of wisdom (represented by Corona 
Schriter), at first quite a smell figure, but by means of appropriate 
machinery becoming larger and larger evory moment, till at last the 
whole of her tall, slim form is revealed, enveloped in light yunze. 
She is received by Father Zeus in the most friendly manner ; and 
vich gifts are presented to her by all the gods. She is furnished 
with a helmet, an mgis, and a lance; Ganymede places Jupiter’s owl 
at her foet, and amidst music and choral singing the curtain falls. 

In the third and last act, the poet departed from -the materials 
of the myth. He made the new-born goddess read in the Book of 
Fate, and find there the 28th of August* marked as one of the most 
fortunate days. Sho says that “on that day three-end-thirty yoars 
ago 8 man was given to the world, who will be honoured as one of 
the best and wisest.” Thon appears a winged genius in the clouds, 
besring Goethe’s name. Minerva crowns this name, and at the same 
time dedicates to it the divine gifts which have been immemorially 
the tokens of her favour; for example, the golden lyre of Apollo, 
and the flowery wreath of the Muses. The whip of Momus alone, 
on the thong of which stood the word “ Aves,” is laid aside and re- 
jected by the goddess ; while the names Iphigenia and Faust appear 
in the clouds in fire transparencies. At the close, Momus advances 
unabashed, and brings the reprobated symbol of his Art as present 
to Goethe, 

Such was the opening and dedication of the new Weimar-Tiefart 
Court Theatre. It is obvious that the piece was intended purely to 
celebrate the birthday of Goethe, the director of this social theatre ; 
and gives us not a bad idea of the ingenuity and pains bestowed 


* Goethe's birthday. 
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upon these amusements. The reader will not fail to notice that if 
Goethe prepared fates for the birthday of his duchess, Weimar also 
prepared fétes for the birthday of its poet. 

Another favourite magic-lantern piece was King Midas, which is 
montioned in Amalia’s letters to Knebel in the year 1781. But the 
best known of the Tiefurt dramas is Goothe’s Operetta Die Fischerin, 
performed in the summer of 1782, The charming text, beginning 
with the famous Erl-Kénig, is preserved in Goethe’s works. Tho 
pieco was represented in the Tiefart park, partly on tho bank of the 
Im near the bridge, partly on the Im itself, which was illuminated 
with numerous torches and lamps. Under lofty aldors against tho 
rivor were placed scattered huts of fishermen ; nets, boats, and fish- 
ing implements stood sround. On Dorten’s (Corona Schriter) 
hearth fire was burning. At the moment in which the fishermon, 
who had been called together, lighted their strips of wood and 
torches, and spread themselves with their brilliant lighta in boats 
and on the banks of the river, to search for the lost maiden, the 
light flashed suddenly up from the necks of land which strotchod 
ferward into the Dm, illuminating the nearest objects, and shewing 
their reflection in the water, while the more distant groups of treos 
and hills lay in deep night. The spectators had assembled in great 
numbers, and as they crowded on the wooden bridge, tho better to 
catch the magical effect of the illumination on the wator, their weight 
crushed the bridge in, and tho eager gazore fell into tho river. 
No one, however, was injured. The involuntary bathors woro 
heartily laughed at, and the accident was regarded as an amusing 
interlude. 

I find further that when s travesty of the ‘ Birds’ of Aris' 08 
was performed at Ettersburg, the actors were all dressod in real 
feathors, their heads completely covered, though froe tomove. Their 
wings flapped, their cyes rolled, and ornithology was absurdly 
parodied. It is right to add, that besides these extravagances and 
ombres chinoizes, there were very serious dramatic efforts: among 
thom wo find Goethe’s second dramatic attempt, Dic Mfitschuldigen, 
which was thus cast :— 


Alets - - - + Goethe, 
Biller - - - - Bertuch. 
De Wirth = =~ Minis, 
Sophio - - ~- -  Gorona Schroter, 


Anothor play was the Geschwister, written in three evenings, it is 
said, but without evidence, out of love for tho sweot eyes of Amalia 
Kotzebue, sister of the dramatist, then a youth. Kotacbue thus 
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touches the point in his Memoirs: “ Gocthe had at that time just 
written his charming piece, Die Geschwister. It was porformed ato 
private theatre at Weimar, he himself playing William and my sistor 
Marianne—while to me, yes to me—was allotted the important part 
of postilion! My readers may imagine with what exultation I trod 
the stage for tho first time before the mighty public itself.” Another 
piece was Cumberland’s West Indian, in which the duko played 
Major O'Flaherty. Eckhoff (the great actor) the Father, and Goetho 
Belcour, dressed in a white coat with silver laco, blue silk vost, and 
blue silk knee breeches, in which they sey he looked superb. 

While mentioning these I must not pass over the Iphigenia (then 
in prose), which was thus cast : 


Orestes - - - - Goethe, 

Pylads - = - = Prince Constantine. 
Thos - - + + Knebel, 

ee Seidler, 

Iphigenia = = ee Corona Schrdter. 


“ Never shall I forget,” exclaims Dr. Hufeland, “the impression 
Goethe made as Orestes, in his Grocian costume ; ono might havo 
fanciod him Apollo. Never before had there been seen such union 
of physical and intellectual beauty in ono man!” His acting, as far 
os T van Joarn, had the ordinary defects of amateur acting; it was 
impetnous and yet stiff, exaggerated and yet cold; and his fino 
sunorous voice displayed itself without nico reference to shades of 
incaning. In comic parts, on tho other hand, ho seoms to have bocn 
excellent ; the broader the fun, the more at homo he folt; and ono 
can imagine the rollicking animal spirits with which ho animated tho 
Marktschreier in the Plundersweilern; one can picturo him in the 
extravagance of the Geflickte Braut,* giving vent to his sarcasm on 
the ‘ sentimental’ tone of the age, ridiculing his own Werther, and 
merciless to Waldemar.t 

L have thus brought together, irrespective of dates, the scattered 
indications of these theatrical amusements. How much enjoyment was 
produced by them ! what social pleasure! and what endless episodes, 
to which memory recurred in after times, when they were seated round 
the dinner table! Nor were these amusements profitless. Wilhelin 
Meister was designed and partly written about this period; and the 
reader, who knows Goethe’s tendency to make all his works bio- 

graphical, will not be surprised at the amount of theatrical expe- 


eo Ue eet chan he rae esd ae ame Tenth See Benshadeomeet 


Ns Jacobi and Ralaad were both seriously offended with hia parodies of their 
waltings ‘but both soon became reconciled to him. 
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rience which is mirrored in that work ; nor at the earnestness which 
is there made to lurk beneath amusement, so that what to the 
crowd seems no more than a fisttery of their tastes, is to the man 
himself # process of the highest culture. 

Boar-hunting in the light of early dawn, sitting in the middle of 
the day in grave diplomacy and active council, rehearsing during the 
afternoon, and enlivening the evening with grotesque serenades or 
torchlight sledgings—thus passed many of his days ; not to mention 
flirtations, balls, masquerades, concerts, and verse-writing. The 
muse was, however, somewhat silent, though Hans Sachy’ pootische 
Sendung, Lila, some charming lyrics, and the dramas and operas 
written for the occasion, forbid the accusation of idleness. He was 
storing up materials, Faust, Egmont, Tasso, Iphigenia and Meister 
were germinating. 

‘The muse was silent, but was the soul inactive? As these strange 
and variegated scenes passed before his eyes, was he a mere actor, 
and not also a spectator? Let his works answer. To some indeed 
it has seemed as if in thus lowering great faculties to the composition 
slight operas and festive pieces, Goethe was faithless to his mis- 
sion, false to his own genius. This is but a repetition of Merck’s 
exclamation against Olavigo, and may be answered as thst was 
answered. Horder thought that the Chosen One should devote him. 
self to grest works, This is the objection of a man of letters who 
can conceive no other aim than the writing of books, But Goethe 
noeded to live as well as to write. Life is multiplied and rendered 
infinite by Feeling and Knowledge. He sought both to feel and to 
know. The great works he has written—works high in conception, 
austerely grand in execution, the fruits of earnest tvil and lonely 
self-seclusion—ought to shield him now from any charge of wasting 
his time on frivolitios, though to Herder and Merck such a point of 
view was denied. 

It was his real artistic nature, and genuine poetic mobility, that 
made him scatter with a prodigal hand the trifles which distressed 
his friends. Poetry was the melodious voice breathing from his 
entire manhood, not a profession, not an act of duty. It was an im- 
pulse: the sounding chords of his poetic nature vibrated to every 
touch, grave and stately, sweet and impassioned, delicate and hu- 
morous. He wrote not for Famo. He wrote not for Pence. Ho 
wrote poetry because he had lived it; and sang aa the bird sings on 
its bough. Open to every impression, touched to ravishment by 
beanty, he sang whatever at the moment filled him with delight— 
now trilling a carcless snatch of melody, now a simple ballad, now a 
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majestic hymn asconding from the depths of his soul on incense. 
bearing rhythms, and now a grave quiet chaunt, dlow with its rich 
‘borden of meanings. Men in whom the productive activity is groat, 
cannot bo restrained from throwing off trifles, as the plant throws off 
buds beside the expanded flowers. Michael Angelo carved tho 
‘Moses, and painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, but did he not 
also lend his master-hand to the cutting of graceful cameos f 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MANY-COLOURED THREADS. 


Hrrnerro our narrative of this Weimar period has moved mainly 
among generalities, for only by such means could a picture of this 
episode be painted. Now, as wa advance farther, it is necessary to 
separate the threads of his career from those of others with which it 
was interwoven. " 

It has already been noted, that he began to tire of the follies and 
extravagancies of the first months. In this year, 1777, he was quiet 
in his Garden-house, occupied with drawing, poetry, botany, and 
the,one constant occupation of his heart—love for the Frau von 
Stem. Love and ambition were the guides which led him through 
the labyrinth of the court. Amid those motley scenes, amid those 
swiftly-succeeding pleasures, Voices, sorrowing Voices of the Past, 
made themselves audible above the din, and recalled the vast hopes 
which once had given energy to his aims ; and these reverberations 
of an ambition once so cherished, arrested and rebuked him, liko 
the decp murmurs of some solemn bass moving slowly through the 
showering caprices of a sportive melody. No soul can endure unin- 
terrupted gaiety and excitement. Weary intervals will occur: the 
vulgar soul fills these intervals with tho long lassitude of its ennui ; 
the noble soul with reproaches at the previous waste of irrevocable 
hours. 

The quiet influence exercised by the Frau von Stein is visible in 
every page of his letters. As far as I can divino the state of things 
in the absence of her lotters, I fancy she coquetted with him; when 
he showed any disposition to throw off her yoke, when his manner 
seemed to imply Jess warmth, she lured him back with tenderness ; 
and vexed him with unexpected coldness when she had drawn him 
once more to her feet. “You reproach me,” he writes, “ with 
alternations in my love. It is not true; but it is well that I do not 
every day feel how utterly I love you.” Again: “I cannot conceive 
why the main ingredients of your feeling have lately beon Doubt and 
want of Belief. But it is certainly truc that one who did not hold 
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firm his affoction might have that affection doubted away, jnat as a 
man may be persuaded that he is pale and ill.” That she tormented 
him with these coquettish doubts is but too evident; and yct when 
he is away from her she writes to tell him he is become dearer! 
“ Yos, my treasure!” he replies, “I believe you when you say your 
love increases for me durig absence. When away, you love tho 
idea you have formed of me; but when present, that idea is often 
disturbed by my folly and madness. . . . I love you better when pre- 
sent than when absent: hence I conclude my love is truer than 
yours.” At times he seems himself to have doubted whether ho 
really loved her, or only loved the delight of her presenco. 

With these doubta mingles another element, his ambition to do 
something which will make him worthy of her. In spite of his 
popularity, in spite of his genius, he has not subdued her heart, but 
only agitated it. He endeavours, by derotion, to succeed, Thus 
Jove and ambition play into each other’s hands, and keep him in a 
seclusion which astonishes and pains several of those who could 
never have enough of his company. 

In the June of this ycar his solitude was visited by one of the 
agitations he could least withstand—the death of his only sister, 
Cornelia, Sorrows and dreams, is the significant entry of the follow- 
ing day in his journal. 

It was about this time that ho undertook the care of Peter Im- 
baumgarten, 2 Swiss peasant boy, the protégé of his friend Baron 
Lindau. The death of the Baron left Peter once more without protec- 
tion, Goethe, whose heart was open to all, especially to children, gladly 
undertook to continue tho Baron’s care; and as wo have seeu him 
sending home an Italian image-boy to his mother at Frankfart, and 
Withelm Meister undortaking tho caro of Afiynon and Frliz, so does 
this “cold” Goethe add love to charity, and become a father to the 
fatherless. 

‘The autumn tints were beginning to minglo their red ond yellow 
with the dark and solemn firs of the Imenau mountains; Goetho 
and the Duke could not long keep away from the loved spot, where 
poetical and practical schemes occupied the day, and many a wild 
prank startled the night. There they danced with pcasant girls 
till early dawn ; one result of which waa a swolled face, forcing 
Goethe to lay up. 

On his return to Weimar he was distressed by the receipt of ono 
of the many letters which Werther drew upon him. He had made 
sentimentality poetical ; it soon became a fashion. Many were the 
melancholy youths who poured forth their sorrows to him, demand- 
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ing sympathy and consolation. Nothing could be more antipathetic 
to hia clear and healthy nature. It made him ashamed of his Werther. 
It made him merciless to all Wertherism. To relieve himself of the 
annoyance, he commenced tho satirical extravaganza of the Triumph 
der Emyfindsankoit. Very significant, howover, of the unalterable 
kindliness of his disposition is the fact, that although these senti- 
mentalities had to him only a painful or & ludicrous aspect, he did 
not suffer his repugnance to the malady to destroy his sympathy for 
the patient. There is a proof of this in the episode he narrates of 
his Harz journey, made in November and December of this year,* 
known to most readers through his poem, Die Harzreise in Winter. 
The object of that journey was two-fold ; to visit the Ilmenau Mines, 
and to visit an unhappy misanthrope whose Wertherism had distressed 
him. He set ont with the Duke, who had arranged s hunting party to 
destroy “a great thing of a boar” then ravaging the country round 
Hisenach ; but, although setting out with them, he left them, en 
route, for purposes of his own. 

Throngh hail, frost, and mud, lonely, yet companioned by great 
ghoughts, he rode along the mountainous solitudes, and reached at 
last the Brocken. A bright sun shone on its eternal snows as he 
mounted, and looked down upon the cloud-covered Germany beneath 
him. Here he felt the air of freedom swell his breast. The world 
with its conventions lay beneath him ; the court with ite distractions 
was afar; and the poet stood amidst these snowy solitudes com- 
muning with that majestic spirit of beauty which animates Nature. 
There, 

“high above the misty air 
And tuzbulenoe of murmuring cities vast”, 


he was lost in reveries of his future life: 


This image of the hawk poised above the heavy morning clouds 
looking for his prey, is (I adopt his own explanation) that of the 
poet on the snowy heights looking down on the winter landscape, and 
with his mind’s eye seeking amidst the perplexities of social life for 
some object worthy of his muse. 


* And notin 1776, as ho says; that dato ie disproved by his letters to tho Yrau 
von Bt 


+ Wordsworth. 
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Writing to hia beloved, he speaks of the good effect this journey- 
ing amid simple people (to whom he is only known as Herr Weber, 
& landscape painter) has upon his imagination. Itis like a cold bath, 
he says. And d proyos of his disguise, he romarks how very easy it 
is to be s rogue, and what advantages it gives one over simple 
honest men to assume a character that is not your own. 

But now let us turn to the second object of hisjourney. The letter 
of the misanthrope just alluded to was signed Pleasing, and dated 
from Wernigerode. There was something remarkable in the excese 
of ita morbidity, accompanied by indications of real talent. Goetho 
did not answer it, having already hampered himself in various ways 
by responding to such extraneous demands upon his sympathy; 
another and more passionate letter came imploring an answor, which 
was still silently avoided. But now the idea of personally ascertain- 
ing what manner of man his correspondent was, made him swerve 
from his path ; and under his assumed name he called on Pleasing. 

On hearing that his visitor came from Gotha, Plessing eagerly in- 
quired whether he had not visited Weimar, and whether he knew the 
celebrated men who lived there. With perfect simplicity Goethe re- 
plied that he did, and began talking of Kraus, Bertuch, Musiius, 
Jagemann, etc., when he was impatiently interrupted with “ But why 
don’t you mention Goethe?” He answered that Goethe also had he 
seen ; upon this he was called upon to give a description of that 
great post, which he did in s quiet way, sufficient to have betrayed 
his incognito to more sagacious eyes. 

Plessing then with great agitation informed him that Goethe had 
not answered a most pressing and passionate letter in which he, 
Pleasing, had described the state of his mind, and had implored 
direction and assistance. Goethe excused himself as he best could ; 
but Plessing insisted on reading him the letters, that he might judge 
whether they deserved such treatment. 

He listened, and tried by temperate sympathetic counsel to wean 
Plessing from his morbid thoughts by fixing them on external objects, 
especially by some active employment. These were impatiently re- 
jected, and he left him, feeling that the case was almost beyond help. 

He was subsequently able to assist Plessing, who, on visiting him 
at Weimar, discovered his old sopenieate the landscape psinter.* 
Daishany here Gatihe vind pea aig raging meet = ihe page fe 
France, 1783. ‘The reader may be interested to know, that Pl entirely out- 
‘His principal works aro Oviris wad Socrates, 1 a rotoriache wind Fhitvophionts 
Untersuchungen Sher die Denkart Theologie und Philosophie dor Altesten Volker, 1785 ; 
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‘But the characteristic part of this anecdote—and that which makes 

me cite it here—is, the practical illustration it gives of his funda- 
mental realism, which locked to nature and earnest activity as the 
‘sole cure for megrims, sentimentalisms, and self-torturings. Turn 
‘your mind to realities, and the self-made phantoms which darken 
your soul will disappear like night at the approach of dawn! 

In the January of the following year (1778) Goethe was twico 
brought face to face with Death. The first was during a boar-hont: 
his spear snapped in the onslaught, and he was in imminent peril, 
bat fortunately escaped. On the following day, while he and tho 
Dnke were skating (perhaps talking over yesterday’s escape), there 
came a crowd over the ice, bearing the corpse of the unhappy Friu- 
Jein von Lassberg, who, in the despair of unrequited love, had 
drowned herself in the Dm, close by the very spot where Goethe 
‘was wont to take his evening walk. At all times this would have 
been a shock to him, but the shock was greatly intensified by the 
fact that in the pocket of the unfortunate girl was found a copy of 
Werther!* It is trne we never reproach an author in such cases, 
Yo reflecting man ever reproached Plato with the suicide of Cleom- 
brotus, or Schiller with the brigandage of highwaymen. Yet whon 
fatal coincidences occur, the author, whom we absolve, cannot so 
lightly absolve himself. It is in vain to argue that the work does 
not, rightly considered, lead to suicide ; if it does so, wrongly con- 
sidered, it is the proximate cause; and the author cannot easily 
shake off that weight of blame. Goethe, standing upon logic, might 
have said : “ If Plato instigated the suicide of Cleombrotus, certainly 
he averted that of Olympiodorns ; if I have been one of the many 
causes which moved this girl towards that fatal act, I have also cer- 
tainly been the cause of saving others, notably that young French. 
man who wrote to thank me.” He might have argued thus; but 
Conscience is tenderer than Logic; and if in firing at a wild beast I 
kill a brother hunter, my conscience will not leave me altogether in 


ce. 

‘The body was borne to the house of the Frau von Stein, which 
stood nearest the spot, and there he remained with it the whole day, 
exerting himself to console the wretched parents. He himself had 
need of some consolation. The incident affected him deeply, and 
him to led speculate on sll cognate subjects, especially on melan- 
a tomnnin, oder Verauche sur Enthullung der Geheismizes des Alterthwms, 1787. 

le 

* Riemer, who will admit ing that to tel) i 
endeavours to thnow a doubt on this hot, eying it vas roporied oaks out of malic, 
But he gives no reasons. 
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choly. “This inviting sadness,” he beantifully says, “has a don- 
fascination, Tike water itself, and wa are charmed. by the reflex 
of the stars of heaven which shines through both.” 

He was soon, however, “forced into theatrical levity” by the 
various rehearsals necessary for the piece to be performed on the 
birthday of the Duchess. This was the Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, 
The adventure with Plessing, and finally the tragedy of the Friulein 
von Lassberg had given increased force to his antagonism against 
‘Wertherism and Sentimentality, which he now lashed with unsparing 
ridicule. The hero of his extravaganza is a Prince, whose soul is 
only fit for moonlight ecstacies and sentimental rhapsodies, He 
adores Nature ; not the rude, rough, imperfect Natnre whose 
gigantic energy would alarm the sentimental mind; but the beau- 
tifal rose-pink Nature of books. He likes Nature as one sees it at 
the Opera. Rocks are picturesque it is true; but they are often 
crowned with tiaras of snow, sparkling, but apt to make one 
“ chilly” ; turbulent winds howl through their clefta and crannies, 
alarming to delicate nerves. The Prince is not fond of the winds, 
Sunrise and early morn are lovely—but damp; and the Prince is 
liable to rheumatism. 

To obviate all such inconveniences he has had a mechanical imita- 
tion of Nature executed for his use; and this accompanies him on 
his travels; so that at a moment’s notice, in secure defiance of rheu- 
matism, he can enjoy a moonlight scene, a sunny landscape, or a 
sombre grove. 

He is in love; but his mistress is as factitious as his landscapes. 
‘Woman is charming but capricious, fond but exacting ; and there- 
fore the Prince has a doll dressed in the same style as the woman he 
once loved. By the side of this doll he passes houra of rapture; for 
it he sighs; for it he rhapsodises. 

The real woman sppears—the original of that much treasured 
image. Is he enraptured? Not in the least. His heart does not 
palpitate in her presence; he does not recognise her; but throws 
himself once more into the arms of his doll, and thus sensibility 
triumphs. 

There are five acts of this “exquisite fooling”. Originally it waa 
much coarser, and more personal than we now see it. Béttiger says 
that there remains scarcely a shadow of ita fisshing humour and 
satiric caprice. The whip of Aristophanes was spplied with power- 
ful wrist to every fashionable folly, in dress, literature, or morals, 
and the spectators saw themselves as in s mirror of sarcasm. At 
the conclusion, the doll was ripped open, and ont fell 9 areas of 

z 
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books, such as were then the rage, upon which severe and Indicroua 
judgments were passed—and the severest upon Wertler. The whole 
Piece waa interspersed with ballets, music, and comical changes of 
een; so that what now appears a tiresome farce, was then an irro- 
sistible extravaganza, 

This extravaganza has the foolory of Aristophanos, and the phy- 
sical fun of that riotous wit, whom Goethe was then studying. 
But when critics are in ccatacies with its wit and irony, I confess 
myself at a loss to conceive clearly what they mean, National 
wit, however, is perhaps scarcely amenable to criticism. What 
the German thinks exquisitely Indicrous, is to # Frenchmen, or 
an Englishman, generally of mediocre mirthfulness. Wit requires 
delicate handling; the Germans generally touch it with gloved 
hands, Sarcasm is with them too often a sabre not 8 rapier, hack- 
ing the victim where a thrust would suffice. It is a noticoable fact 
that amid all the riches of their Literature they have little that is 
comic of a high order. They have produced no Comedy. To them 
may be applied the couplet wherein the great original of Grotesque 
Spriousness set forth its verdict : 

Kepyptobibaccadlar bras xorenérarey kpyer drdvrur. 
Treddaw vip 84 wupacderar adriy SAtyou xapleaobe.,* 
which I will venture to turn thus : 


Misa Comedy ia a sad flirt—you may guean 
From the numbor who court her, the few she doth bloss, 


© ApisTorHanns, Benites, v, 516. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THE REAL PHILANTHROPIST. 


A srzangx phantasmagoria is the life he leads at this epoch. His em- 
ployments are manifold, yet his studies, his drawing, etching, and 
rehcarsing are carried on as if they alono were the occupation of the 
day. His immense activity, and power of varied employment, scatter 
tho onergies which might be consecrated to some great work ; but, 
in return, they give him the varied store of material of which he 
stood sy much in need. At this time ho is writing Wilhelm Moiator, 
and Eymout ; Iphigenia is also taking shape in hi» mind. His office 
gives him much to do; and Gervinus, who must have known how 
great were the calls upon his time, should have paused ero he threw 
out the insinustion of “ diplomatic radeness” when Goethe answered 
one of his brother-in-law’s letters through his socretary. Surely 
with a brother-in-law one may take such latitude ?* . 
This man, whose diplomatic coldness and aristocratic haughtiness 
have fonned the theme of so many long tirades, was of sll Germans 
the most sincerely democratic, until the Reign of Terror in France 
frightened him, as it did othors, into more modified opinions. Not 
only was he always delighted to be with the people, and to share 
their homely ways, which were consonant with his own simple 
tastes, but we find him in the confidenco of intimacy oxpressing his 
sympathy with the people in the hoartivst terms. When among the 
miners he writes to his beloved, “ how strong my love has returned 
upon me for these lower classes! which one calls tho lower, but 
which in God’s eyes are assuredly the highest! Here you meot all 
tho virtues combined; Contentedness, Moderation, Truth, Straight- 
forwardncss, Joy in the slightest good, Harmlcssness, Patienco— 
Patience—Constancy in——in .. . . I will not lose myself in pane- 
gyric!” Again, ho is writing Iphigenia, but the news of tho misery 
and famine among the stocking-weavers of Apolda paralyses him. 
“The drama will not advance a step: it is cursed; the King of 
* i has 
potions Sagem any ee 


could not have been “diplomatic rudeness”, inasmuch aa ho usually wrote 
to the Duke himuoif through his amanuensis. 
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Taoris must spesk as if no stocking-weaver in Apolda felt the pangs 
of hunger !”* 

In striking contrast stands the expression of his contempt for 
what was called the great world, as he watched it in his visits to 
the neighbouring courts. If affection bound him to Karl Augnat, 
whom he was forming, and to Imise, for whom he had a chivalrous 
regard, his eyes were not blind to the nullity of other princes and 
their followers. ‘Good society have I seen,” runs one of his epi- 
grams, “they call it the ‘good’ whenever there is not in it the 
material for the smallest of poems.” 

Gate Gesellachaft hab’ ich gescben ; man neunt eis die gute 
‘Wenn sia sum Kleinsten Gedicht keine Gelegenheit gicbt. 

Notably was this the case in his journey with the Duke to Berlin, 
May 1778. He only remained a few days there ; eaw much, and not 
withont contempt. “I have got quite close to old Fritz, having 
seen his way of life, his gold, his silver, his statues, his apes, hia 
parrots, and heard his own curs twaddle about the great man.” 
Potzdam and Berlin were noisy with preparations for war. The 
freat King was absent ; but Prince Henry received the post in a 
friendly manner, and invited him and Karl Angust to dinner. At 
table there were several generals; but Goethe, who kept his eyes 
open, sternly kept his month closed. He seema to have felt no little 
contempt for the Prussian court, and its great men, who appeared 
very small men in his eyes, “I have spoken no word in the 
Prassian dominions which might not be made public. Therefore I 
am called haughty and so forth.’ Varnhagen intimates that the 
ill-will he excited by not visiting the literati, and by his reserve, was 
80 great as to make him averse from hearing of his visit in after 
years.* What, indeed, as Varnhagen asks, had Goethe in common 
with Nicolai, Remler, Engel, Zellner, and the rest? He did visit 
the postess Karschin and the artist Chodowiecki; but from the rost 
he kept aloof. Berlin was not a city in which he could fee! himself 
at home; and he doubtless was fully aware of the small account in 
which he was held by Frederick, whose admiration lay in quite other 
directions. Whet culture the King had was French, and his opinion 
of German literature had been very explicitly pronounced in a work 
published this year, in which Goetz von Berlichingen wea cited as a 
sample of the reigning bad taste. The passage is too curious to be 
omitted. ‘Vous y verres représenter les abominables piéces de 
Shakspear traduites en notre langue, et tout Pauditoire se pamer 


© Vormischte Schriften, 111, p. 62. 
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Waise on entendant ces farces ridicules, et dignes des sauvagos de 
Canada,’ That certainly was afllicting to “le bon gofit” ; but that 
was not the worst. Shakspeare might be pardoned for ‘is faults, 
“oar la naiseance des arts n’est jamais le point de leur maturité, 
Mais voila encore un Goetz de Berlichingen qui parait sur ls scéno, 
imitation détestable de cea mauvaises pidces anglaises, et le parterro 
applaudit et demande avec enthousiasme Ja répétition do ces dé- 
yottantes platitudes 1'* 

Thus the two German Emperors, Fritz and Wolfgang, held no 
Spiritual congress; perhaps no good result could have been elicited 
by their meeting. Yet they were, each in his own sphore, the two 
most potent men then reigning. Fritz did not directly assist the 
literature of his country, but his indirect influence has been indicated 
by Griepenkerl.t He awoke the Germans from their sleep by the 
rolling of drums; those who least liked the clang of arms or the 
* divisions of a battle field”, were nevertheless awakened to the fact 
that something important was going on in life, aud they rubbed 
their sleepy eyes, and tried to srs a little into that. Tho roll of 
drams has this merit, at all events, that it draws men from their 
library table to the window, and so makes them look out upon the 
moving, living world of action, whorein the oradite may see & con- 
siderable sensation made even by men unable to conjugate a Greek 
verb in “ joo”. 

On returning to Weimar, Goethe occupied himself with various 
architectural studies, dpropos of the rebuilding of the palace; and 
commenced those alterations in the park, which resulted in tho 
beautiful distribution formerly described. But I pass over many 
details of his activity, to narrate an episode which must win the 
heart of every reader. In these pages it has been evident, I hope, 
that no compromise with the truth has led me to gloss over faults, 
or to conceal shortcomings. All that testimony warranta I have re- 
produced : good and evil, as in the mingled yarn of life. Faults and 
deficiencies, even grievous errors, do not estrange a friend from our 
hearts ; why should they lower a hero? Why should the biographer | 
fear to trust the tolerance of human sympathy? Why labour to 
prove hero faultless? The reader is no valet de chambre incapable 
of crediting greatness in a robe de chambre. Never should we forgot | 

* Da la Initérature Allemands, p. 46. His opinion of the newly discovered Nisbel- 


‘tungen Lied was no less charactaristically contemptuous : he declared he 
aire much rubbish 


Kunstgenvus Interatur des lsisten Jahrhunderts, 1, p. 52, 
wd De Goose ‘become famous (oF did become so—for, alas | what is fame?) by 
icion that ‘with all his vi noi 


fat of ine vigour. Many men still measure grastness by verbe in ju. 
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the profound saying of Hegel in answer to the vulgar aphorism 
("No man is a hero to his valet de chambre”); namely, “ This is 
not because the Hero is no Hero, but because the Valet is a Valet.”* 
Having trusted to the effect which the true man would produce, in 
spite of all drawbacks,—and certain that the true man was lovadle 
as well as admirable, I have made no direct appeal to the reader's 
sympathy, nor tried to make out a caso in fayour of extraordinary 
virtue. 

But the tribute of affectionate applause is claimed now we have 
arrived at a passage in his life so characteristic of the delicacy, gene- 
rogity, and nobility of his nature, that it is scarcely possible for any- 
one not to love him, after reading it. Of gonerosity, in the more 
ordinary sense, there are abundant examples in his history. Riemer 
has instanced several,+ but these are acts of kindness, thoughtful. 
ness, and courtesy, such as one expects to find in a prosperous post, 
That he was kind, gave freely, sympathised frecly, acted disin- 
terestedly, and that his kindness showed itself in trifles quite as 
much as in important actions (a most significant trait{), ia known 
tp all persons moderately acquainted with German literature. But 
the disposition exhibited in the story I am about to tell is such as 
few persons would have imagined to be lying beneath the stately 
prudence, and calm self-mastery of the man so eften styled ‘ heart- 
Jesa.” 

This is the story: A man (his name still remains a secret) of a 
atrange, morbid, suspicious disposition, had fallen into destitution, 
partly from unfortunate circumstances, party from his own fault. 
He applied to Goethe for assistance, as so many others did; and he 
painted his condition with all the eloquence of despair. 

“ According to the idea I form of you from your letters,” writes 
Goethe, ‘I fancy I am not deceived, and this to me is very painful, 
in believing that I cannot give help or hope to one who needs so 
much. But I am not the man to say, ‘ Arise, and go farther.’ Ac- 
cept the little that I can give, as e plank thrown towards you for 


* Nicht aber darum weil dieser kein Held ist, sondern weil jener der Kammer- 


dioner int.”—Philosophia der Geschichte, p. 40. Goethe repeated this as an epigram ; 
and Casiylo haa wrought it into the minds of hundreds; but Hegel is the tor. 
+ Mittheilungen, vol. 1, 102-5. 

+ There is Jamentable confusion in our estimate on this point of 
generosity. We often mistake a of sensibility for the strength of. 
—making an occasional act af ‘the aign of @ kind nature, Benj. Constant 


saya of Himself: “Je puis fairs de bonnes et actions ; je ne puis avoir de bons 

prods.” There are bundrods like him. On the other hand, there are hundreds 

who willingly perform many little aote of kindness and courtesy, but who never 

Zine to the dignity of gonerosity ; these are peor natures, ignorant of the grander 
vbhings, 
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momentary succour. If you remain longer where you are, I will 
gladly see that in future you receive some slight assistance. In ac- 
knowledging the receipt of this money, pray inform me how far you 
can make it go. If you are in want of a dress, greatcoat, boota, or 
warm stockings, tell me so ; I have some that I can spare. 

« Accept this drop of balsam from the oompendious medicine chest 
of the Samaritan, in the same spirit as it is offered.” 

This was on the 2nd of November, 1778. On the 11th he writes 
again, and from the letter we see that he had resolved to do more 
than throw out a momentary plank to the shipwrecked man—in fact 
‘he had undertaken to support him. 

“In this parcel you will receive  greatooat, boots, stockings, and 
some money. My plan for you this winter is this: 

“In Jena living is cheap. I will arrange for board and lodging, 
etc., on the strictest economy, and will say it is for some one who, 
with a small pension, desires to live in retirement. When that is se- 
cured I will write to you ; you can then go there, establish yourself in 
your quarters, and I will send you cluth and lining, with the neoes- 
sary money, for a coat, which you can get made, and I will inform 
the rector that you were recommended to me, and that you wish to 
live in retirement at the University. 

“You must then invent some plausible story, have your name 
entered on the books of the University, and no soul will ever in- 
quire more sbont you, neither Burgomaster nor Amtmann, I have 
not sent you one of my coate, because tt miyht be recognised in Jena. 
Write to me and let me know what you think of this plan, and atall 
events in what character you propose to present yourself.” 

The passage in italics indicates great thoughtfulness. Indeed the 
whole of this correspondence shows the most tender consideration 
for the feelings of his protégé. In the postscript he says: “And 
now step boldly forth again upon the path of life! We livo but 
once... . Yes, I know perfectly what it is to take the fate of 
another upon one’s own shoulders, but you shall not perish!” On 
the 28rd he writes : 

“I received to-day your two lotters of the 17th and 18th, and 
have so far anticipated their contents as to havo caused inquiry to be 
made in Jena for the fullest details, as for one who wished to live 
there under the quiet protection of the University. Till the answer 
arrives keep you quiet at Gera, and the day after to-morrow I will 
send you a parcel and ssy more. 

“ Believe me you are net a burden on me; on the contrary, it 
teaches me economy ; I fritter away much of my income which I 
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snight spare for those in want, And do you think that your tears and 

blessings go for nothing? He who has, must give, not bless; and if 

the Great and the Rich have divided between them the goods of this 

world, Fate has counterbalanced these by giving to the wretched the 

powers of blessing, powers to which the fortunate know not how to 
‘re? 


Noble words! In the mouth of a pharisaical philanthropist de- 
claiming instead of giving, there would be something revolting in 
such language ; but when we know that the hand which wrote these 
words was “ open as day to melting charity,” when we know that (in 
spite of all other claims) he gave up for some years the sixth part of 
his very moderate income to rescue this stranger from want, when we 
know by the irrefragable arguments of deeds, that this language was 
no hollow phrase, but the deep and solemn utterance of a thoroughly 
human heart, then, I say, those words awaken reverberations within 
our hearts, calling up feelings of loving reverence for him who uttered 
them. 

How wise and kind is this also: “‘ Perhaps there will soon turn up 

eocasions for you to be useful to me where you are, for it is not the 
Project-maker and Promiser, but he who in trifles affords real service, 
that is welcome to one who would so willingly do something good 
and enduring. 

“ Hate not the poor philanthropists with their precantions and 
conditions, for one need pray diligently to retain, amid such bitter 
experience, the good will, courage, and levity of youth, which are 
the main ingredients of benevolence. And it is more than a benefit 
which God bestows when he calls us, who can so seldom do anything 
to lighten the burden of one truly wretched.” 

The next letter, dated December 11th, explains itself: 

“ Your letter of the 7th I received early this morning. And first, 
to calm your mind: you shall be forced to nothing; the hundred 
dollars you shall have, live where you may ; but now listen to me. 

*T know that to « man his ideas are realities; and although the 
image you have of Jena is false, still I know that nothing is Joss 
easily reasoned away than such hypochondriacal anxieties. I think 
Jena the best place for your residence, and for many reasons. ‘The 
University has long lost its ancient wildness and aristocratic pro- 
judices ; the students are not worse than in other places, and among 
them there are some charming people. In Jena, they are 50 accus- 
tomed to the flux and reflux of men that no individual is remarked. 
And there are too many living in excessively straitened means, for 
poverty to be either a stigma or a noticeable peculiarity. Moreover 
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it is a city where you can more easily procure all necessities. In 
the country during the winter, il, and without medical advice, would 
uot that be miserable? 

«Further, the people to whom I referred you are good domestic 
people, who, on my account, would treat you well. Whatever might 
occur to you, I should be in a condition, one way or another, to 
assist you. I could aid you in establishing yourself; need only for 
the present guarantee your board and lodging, and pay for it later 
on. I conld give you a little on New Year’s Day, and procure what 
was necessary on credit. You would be nearertome. Every market 
day I could send you something—wine, victuals, utensils that would 
cost me little, and would make your existence more tolerable; and 
I could thus make you more a part of my household expenses. Tho 
objection to Gera is, that communication with it is so difficult ; things 
do not arrive at proper times, and cost money which benefits no ono, 
You would probably remain six months in Jena before any one re- 
marked your presence. This is the reason why I preferred Jena to 
every other place, and you would do the same if you could but seo 
things with untroubled vision. How, if you were to make a trial? 
However, I know a fly can distract a man with sensitive nerves, and 
that, in such cases, reasoning is powerless. 

“ Consider it: it will make all things easier. I promise you, you 
will be comfortable in Jena. But if you cannot overcome your ob- 
jections, then remain in Gera, At New Year you shall have twonty- 
five dollars, and the same regularly every quarter. I cannot arrange 
it otherwise. I must look to my own household demands; that 
which I have given you already, because I was quite unprepared for 
it, has made a hole, which I must stop up as I can. If you were in 
Jena, I could give you some little commissions to execute for me, 
and perhaps some occupation ; I could also make your personal ac- 
quaintance, and so on. But act just as your foelings dictate; if my 
reasons do not convince you, remain in your present solitude. Com- 
mence the writing of your life, as you talk of doing, and send it me 
piecemeal, and be persuaded that I am only anxious for your quict 
and comfort, and choose Jena simply because I could there do more 
for you.” 

Tho hypochondriacal fancies of the poor man were invincible ; 
and instead of going to Jena he went to Imensn, where Goethe 
secured him a home, and sent him books and money. Having thus 
seen to his material comforts, he besought him to occupy his mind 
by writing ont the experience of his life, and what he had observed 
on his travels. In the following letter he refers to his other protégé, 
Peter Imbaumgarten. 
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“I am very glad the contract ia settled. Your maintenance thus 
demands a hundred dollara yearly, and I will guarantee the twenty- 
five dollars quarterly, and contrive also that by the end of thie 
month you shall receive a regular allowance for pocket money. I 
1 will also send what I can in natura, such as paper, pens, sealing- 
wax, ete, Meanwhile here are some books. 

‘Thanks for your news ; continue them. The wish to do good is 
a bold, proud wish ; we must be thankful when we can secure even & 
little bit. I have now s proposition to make. When youarein your 
new quarters I wish you would pay some attention to a boy, whose 
education I have undertaken, and who learns the huntsman’s craft in 
Timenau. He has begun French ; could you not assist him in it? 
Hoe draws nicely ; could you not keep him to it? I wonld fix the 
hours when he should come to you. You would lighten my anxiety 
about him if you could by friendly intercourse ascertain the condi- 
tion of his mind, and inform me of it ; and if you could keep an eyo 
upon his progress. But of course this depends on your feeling dis- 
posed to undertake such a task. Judging from myself—intereourse 
witlechildren always makea me feel youny and happy. On hearing 
your answer, I will write more particulars. You will do me a real 
aervice, and I shall be able to add monthly the ivifle which I have set 
aside for the boy’s edueation. I trust I shall still be able to lighten 
your sad condition, so that you may recover your cheerfulness.” 

Let me call attention to the delicacy with which he here intimates 
that he does not mean to occupy Kraft’s* time without remanerating 
it. If that passage be thoroughly considered, it will speak as much 
for the exquisite kindness of Goethe’s nature as any greater act of 
liberality. Few persons would have considered themselves unen- 
titled to ask such s service from one whose existence they had 
secured. ‘To pay for it would scarcely have entered their thoughts. 
But Goethe felt that to demand a service, which might be irksomo, 
would, in a certain way, be selling benevolence ; if he employed 
Krafv’s time, it was right that he should pay what he wonld have 
paid another master. On the other hand, he instinctively shrunk 
from the indelicacy of making a decided bargain. It was neceasary 
to intimate that the lessons would be paid for ; but with that intima- 
tion he also conveyed the idea that in undertaking such a task Kraft 
would be conferring an obligation upon him; so that Kraft might 
show his gratitude, might benefit his benefactor, and nevertheless 
be benefited. After reading such a sentence, I could, to use Wie- 
Jand’s expression, “ have eaten Goethe for love |” 

* Horr Kraft wae the assumed namoof this still anonymous protégé. 
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Kraft accepted the charge; and Goetho having sent him some 
linen for shirts, some cloth for a coat, and begged him to write with- 
cut the least misgiving, now sends this letter : 

“‘ Many thanks for your care of Peter; the boy greatly intereats 
me, for he is a legacy of the unfortunate Iindaw. Do him all the 
good you can quietly. How you may advance him! I care not 
whether he reads, draws, or learns French, so that he does occupy 
his time, and I hear your opinion of him. For the present, let him 
consider his first object ia to acquire the huntsman’s craft, and try to 
Yearn from him how he likes it, and how he gets on with it. For, 
believe me, man must have a trade which will support him. Tho 
artiat ia never paid ; it is the artizan. Chodowiecki, the artist whom 
we admire, would eat but scanty mouthfuls; but Chodowiecki, the 
artizen, who with his woodcuts illumines the most miserable daubs, 
he is paid.” 

In a subsequent letter he says, ‘‘ Many thanks. By your atten- 
tion to these things, and your caro of Peter, you have performed 
tine service for me, and richly repaid all that I may have been able 
to do for you. Be under no anxiety about the future, there will cer- 
tainly occar opportunities wherein you can be useful to me; mean- 
while, continue as heretofore.” This was written on the very day of 
his return to Weimar from the Swiss journey! If this tells us of 
his attention to his protégé, the next letter tells us of his anticipating 
even the casualty of death, for he had put Kraft on the list of those 
whom he left as legacies of benevolence to his friends. It should be 
remarked that Goethe seems to have preserved profound secresy with 
respect to the good he was then doing ; not even in his confidential 
letters to Frau von Stein is there one hint of Kraft’s existence. In 
short, nothing is wanting to complete the circle of genuine bensvo- 
lence. 

The year 1781 began with an increase of Kraft’s pension; or 
rather, instead of paying s hundred dollars for his board and lodging, 
and allowing him pocket-money, he made the sum two hundred 
dollars. “I can spare as much as that; and you need not be anxious 
about every trifle, but can lay out your money as you please. Adieu; 
and let mo soon hear that all your sorrows have left you.” This 
advance seems to have elicited a demand for more money, which 
produced the following characteristic answer : 

“You have done well to disclose the whole condition of your 
mind to me; I can make all allowances, little as I may be able to 
completely calm you. My own affairs will not permit me to promise 
you a farthing more than the two hundred dollars, unless I wore to 
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get into debt, which in my place would be very unseemly. This sum 
‘you ahall receive regularly, Try to make it do, 

“T certainly do not suppose that you will change your place of 
residence without my knowledge and consent. Every man has his 
duty, make a duty of your love to me and you will find it light. 

“It would be very disagreeable to me if you were to borrow from 
anyone. It is precisely this miserable unrest now troubling you 
which has been the misfortune of your whole life, snd you have never 
been more contented with a thousand dollars than you now are with 
two hundred ; because you always still desired something which you 
had not, and have never accustomed your soul to accept the limite of 
necessity. I do not reproach you with it; I know, unhappily too 
well, how it pertains to you, and feel how painful must be the con- 
trast between your present and your past. Butenough! One word 
for a thousand: at the end of every qnarter you shall receive fifty 
dollars; for the present an sdvance shall be made. Limit your 
wants: the Must is hard, and yet solely by this Must can wo show 
how it is with ua in our inner man, To live socording to caprice 
requires no peculiar powers.”* 

* The following explains itself: 

* If you once more read over my last letter you will see plainly 
that you have misinterpreted it, Yon are neither fallen in my 
estenn, nor have I a bad opinion of you, neither have I suffered my 
yood opinion to be led astray, nor has your mode of thinking become 
damaged in my eyes: all these are exaggerated expressions, such as 
a rational man should not permit himself, Because I also speak ont 
my thoughts with freedom, because I wish certain traits in your con- 
dact and views somewhat different, does that mean that I look on 
you as a bad man, and that I wish to discontinue our relations ? 

“It is theae hypochondriacal, weak and exaggerated notiona, such 
ag your last letter contains, which I blame and regret. Is it proper 
that you should say to me: I am to presoribe the towe in which all 
your future letters must Le written, Does one command an honour- 
able, rational man euch things as that? Is it ingenuous in you on 
such an occasion to underline the words that you eat my bread? Is it 
becoming in moral being, when one gently blames him, or names 
something in him as s malady, to fly out as if one hed pulled the 
house about his ears? Do not misconstrue me, therefore, if I wish 
to see you contented and satisfied with the Hisle < caut do for, yon, 


*Iwil fe the original of this fine saying, aa I have rendered it but 
Das Mess fe ete aber beim Muss kann der ts! horg sender bot lanai 
mit ihm steht. Willkurlich leben kann jeder. 
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So, if yon will, things shall remain just as they wero; at all events 
I shall not change my behaviour towarda you.” 

The unhappy man seems to have been brought to a sense of his 
injustice by this, for although there is but one more letter, bearing 
the date 1783, that is, two years subsequent to the one just given, 
the connection Jasted for seven years. When Goethe undertook to 
write the life of Duke Bernhard he employed Kraft to make extracta 
for him from the Archives; which extracts, Luden, when he came 
to look over thom with a biographical purpose, found utterly 
worthless.* The last words we find of Goethe’s addressed to Kraft, 
are, “ You have already been of service to me, and other opportuni- 
ties will offer. I have no grace to dispense, and my favour is not so 
fickle. Farewell, and enjoy your little in peace.” It was terminated 
only by the death of the poor creature in 1785. Goethe buried him 
at his own expense, but even to the Jena officials he did not discloae 
Kraft’s real oame.t 

To my apprehension these letters reveal a naiuro so exquisite 
in far-thoughted tenderness, so true snd human in its rympathios 
with suffering, and so ready to alleviate suffering by sacrifices 
rarely made to friends, much less to strangers, that, after reading 
them, the epithets of “cold” and “heartless,” ofton applied to 
Goethe, sound like blasphemies against the noblest feelings of 
humanity. Observe, this Kraft was no romantic object appealing 
to the sonsibility ; he had no thrilling story to stimulate sympathy ; 
there was no subscription list opened for him; there were no 
coterics weeping over his misfortunes. Unknown, unfriended, ill 
at ease with himself and with the world, he revealed his wretched- 
ness in secret to tho great poet, and in secret that poet pressed 
his hand, dried hia eyes, and ministered to his wants. And ho did 
this not as one act, not as one passing impulso, but as the sus- 
tained sympathy of seven years. 

Pitiful and pathetic is the thought that such a man can, for so 
many years, both in his own country and in ours, have been re- 
proached, nay even vituperated as cold and heartless! A certain 
reserve and stiffness of mauner, & certain soberness of old ago, a 
want of political enthusiasm, and some sentences wrenched from 
their true meaning, are the evidences whereon men build the strange 
hypothesis that he was an Olympian Jove sitting above Humanity, 
soeing life but not feeling it, his heart dead to all noble impulses, his 

* Boo Lupas’s Buckbiscke in Moin, 


Leben. 
+, learn thia fiom o, letter to the Judge at Jens, which wus exhibited at the 
Goethe Austellung in Berlin, 1861, 
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career a calculated egotism. How it was that one so heartless be- 
came the greatest poet of modern times—how it was that he whose 
works contained the widest compass of human life, should himself 
be a bloodless pulseless diplomatist—no one thought of explaining, 
till Menzel arose, aud with unparalleled effrontery maintained that 
Goethe had no genius, but only talent, and that the miracle of his 
works lies in their style—a certain adroitness in representation. 
Menzel is a man so completely rejected by England—the translation 
of his work met with such hopeless want of encouragement, that I 
am perhaps wrong to waste a line upon it; but the bold style in 
which his trenchant accusations are made, and the assumption of a 
certain manliness as the momentum to his sarcasms, have given his 
attacks on Goethe a circulation independent of his book. To me he 
appears radically incompetent to appreciate a poet. I should aa 
soon think of asking the first stalwart Kentish farmer for his opinion 
on the Parthenon. The farmer would doubtless utter some energetic 
sentences expressing his sense of its triviality; but the coarse 
energy of his language would not supply the place of knowledge, 
feeling, and taste; nor does the coarse energy of Menzel’s style 
supply those deficiences of nature and education which incapacitate 
him for the perception of Art. 

The paradox still remaina, then, in spite of Menzel: a great poet 
destitute of the feelings which poetry incarnates—a man destitute of 
soul giving expression to all the emotions he has not—e man who 
wrote Werther, Egmont, Faust, Hermann und Dorothea, and Meister, 
yet knew not the joys and sorrows of his kind ; will any one defend 
that paradox ?* Not only that paradox, but this still more inexpli- 
cable one, that all who knew Goethe, whether they were his poers or 
hia servants, loved him only as lovable natures can be loved. 
Children, women, clerks, professors, poets, princes—all loved him. 
Even Herder, bitter against every one, spoke of him with a reverenco 
which astonished Schiller, who writes: “He is by many besides 
Herder named with a species of devotion, and still more loved as a 
man than admired as an author, Herder says he has « clear, uni- 
versal mind, the truest and deepest feeling, and the greatest purity 
of heart.”+ Moen might learn so much from his works, had not the 


* I remember once, an we were walking along Piccadilly, talking about the in- 


and emphasis, said, “ Yee, it is the of 

pte nal Yee st is cry of sruasement on the part of ell 
tpooneys that the Titan was nots tool’ Here is a godlike 

Yet you noe he la not an idiot | Not fa the least a spooney I" inallosk and 
t Bricfo. mit Korner, 1, p. 186. 
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notion of his coldnoss and indifference disturbed their judgment. 
“In no line,” says Carlyle, “does he speak with asperity of any 
man, scarcely of anything. He knows the good and loves it; he 
knows the bad and hateful and rejects it ; but in neither case with 
violence. His love is calm and active; his rejection implied rathor 
than pronounced.” 

And Schiller, when he came to appreciate by daily intercourse the 
qualities of his great friend, thus wrote of him: “ It ia not the grest- 
ness of his intellect which binds me to him. If he were not asa 
man more admirable than any I have ever known, 1 should only 
marvel at his genius from the distance. But I can truly say that in 
the aix years I have lived with him, I have never for one moment: 
been deceived in his character. He has a high truth and integrity, 
and is thoroughly in earnest for the Right and the Good; hence all 
hypocrites and phrasemakers are uncomfortable in his presence.” 
And the man of whom Schiller conld think thus is believed by many 
to have been a selfish egotist, “wanting in the ugher moral 
feelings” ! 

But so it is in life: a rumour, originating perhaps in thoughtless 
ignorance, and circulated by malice, gains credence in the face of 
probability, and then no amount of evidence suffices to dissipate it. 
There is an atmosphere round certain names, a halo of glory or a 
halo of infamy, and men perceive this halo without seeking to ascer- 
tain ita origin. Every public man is in some respects mythical ; 
and the fables sre believed in spite of all the contradictions of evi- 
dence. It is useless to hope that men will pause to inquire into the 
truth of what they hear said of another, before acceptmg and repeat- 
ing it; but with respect to Goethe, who has now been more than a 
quarter of s century in his grave, one may hope that evidence so 
strong as these pages furnish may be held more worthy of credence 
than anything which gossip or ignorance, misconception or partizan- 
ship has put forth without proof. 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 


1779 to 1793. 


Wenn sich der Most auch ganz absurd gebirdet, 
Es giebt suletzt doch noch ’nen Wein.” 


“Von jener Macht, die alle Wesen bindet 
Befreit der Mensch aich der sich tiberwindet.” 


“Postquam ma experientia docuit, omnia, que in communi vita frequentar occar- 
runt, vans et futilia esse; quam viderem omnis, a quibua et que timebam, nibil ne- 
que boni neque mali in se habere, niet quatenus ab iis animus movebatur : constitui 
tandem inquirere, an aliquid daretur quod verum bonum et sui communicabile easct, 
et quo solo rejectia ceteria omnibus animus afficeretur; imo an alignid daretar, 
qno invento et aoquisito continua ac summa in sternum fraerer letitia,” 


CHAPTER I. 


NEW-BIRTH, 


ar changes slowly determining the evolution of character, whon 
from the lawlessness of Youth it passes into the clear stability of 
Manhood, resemble the evolution of harmony in the tuning of an or- 
chestra, when from stormy discords wandering in pursuit of concord, 
all the instruments gradually subside into the true key : round a small 
centre the hurrying sounds revolve, one by one falling into that can- 
tre, and increasing ita circle, at first slowly, and afterwards with 
ever-accelerated velocity, till victorious concord emerges from the 
tumult. Or they may be likened to the gathering splendour of the 
dawn, as at first slowly, and afterwards with silent velocity, it drives 
the sullen darkness to the rear, and with 9 tidal sweep of light takes 
tranquil possession of the sky. Images such as these represent the 
dawn of a new epoch in Goethe’s life; an epoch when the wander- 
ings of an excitable nature are gradually falling more and more 
within the circle of law; when aims, before vague, now become 
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clear ; when in the recesses of his mind much that was fluont becomes 
crystallised by the carnestness which gives a definite purpose to his 
life. All men of genius go through this process of orystallisation. 
Their youths are disturbed by the turbulence of errors and of paa- 
sions; if they outlive these errors they convert them into advan- 
tages. Just as the sides of great mountain ridges are rent by fis- 
sures filled with molten rock, which fissures, when the lava cools, act 
like vast supporting ribs strengthening the mountain mass, so, in 
men of genius, passions first rend, and afterwards buttress life. The 
diamond, it is said, can only be polished by its own dust ; is not thia 
aymbolical of the truth that only by its own fallings-off can genius 
properly be taught? And is not our very walk, as Goethe says, a 
series of falls? 

He was now (1779) entering his thirtieth year. Life slowly 
emerged from the visionary mists throngh which hitherto it had been 
seen; the solemn earnestness of manhood took the place of the 
vanishing thoughtlesmess of youth, and gave a more commanding 
unity to his existence. He had “resolved to deal with Life no 
longer by halves, but to work it out in its totality, beauty, and good- 
ness—vom Halbon zu entwohnen, und im Gansen, Guten, Schonen 
resolut au leben.’ It is usually said that the residence in Italy was 
the cause of this change ; but the development of his genius was the 
real cause. The slightest acquaintance with the period we are now 
considering suffices to prove that long before he went to Italy the 
change had taken place. An entry in his Diary at this date is very 
significant. ‘Pat my things in order, looked through my papers, 
and burnt all the old chips. Other times, othercares! Calm retro- 
spect of Life, and the extravagances, impulses, and eager desires of 
youth ; how they seek satisfaction in all directions. How I have 
found delight, especially in mysteries, in dark imaginative conneo- 
tions ; how I only half seized hold of Science, and then let it alip ; 
how a sort of modest self-complacency runs through all I wrote; how 
short-sighted I was in divine and human things; how many days 
waated in sentiments and shadowy passions ; how little good I have 
drawn from them, and now the half of life is over, I find myself ad- 
vanced no step on my way, but stand here as one who, escaped from 
the waves, begins to dry himself in the sun. The period in which I 
have mingled with the world since October, 1775, I dare not yet 
trust myself to look at. God help me farther, and give me light, 
that I may not so much stand in my own way, but eee to do from 
morning til! evening the work which lies before me, and obtain a 
clear conception of the order of things; that I be not ss those are 

82 
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who spend the day in complaining of headache, and the night in 
drinking the wine which gives the headache |” 

There is something quite solemn in those words. The samo 
thought is expressed in a letter to Lavater : ‘‘ The desire to raise the 
pyramid of my existence, the basis of which is already Isid, as high 
as practicable in the air, absorbs every other desire, and scarcely 
ever quits me. I dare not longer delay; I am already advanced in 
life, and perhaps Death will break in at the middle of my work, and 
leave the Babylonic tower incomplete. At least mon shall say it was 
boldly schemed, and if J live, my powers ehall, with God’a aid, reach 
the completion.” And in recently published letter to the Duke, 
he says: “I let people say what they will, and then I retire into my 
old fortress of Postry and work at my Iphigenia. By this I am 
made sensible that I have been treating this heavenly gift somewhat 
too cavalierly, and there is still time and need for me to become more 
economical if ever I am to bring forth anything.”* 

No better index of the change can be named than his Iphigenta 
anf Tauris, written at this period. The reader will learn with some 
serprise that thia wonderful poem was originally written in prose, 
It was the fashion of the day. Gétz, Egmont, Tasso, and Iphigenia, 
no leas than Schiller’s Robbers, Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, were written, 
in prose; and when Iphigenia assumed a poetic form, the Weimar 
friends were disappointed—they proferred the prose, 

This was part of the mania for returning to Nature. Verse was 
pronounced unnataral ; although, in truth, verse is not more un- 
natural than song. Song is to speech what poetry is to prose; it 
expresses @ different mental condition. Impassioned prose ap- 
proaches poetry in the rhythmic impulse of its movements ; aa impas- 
sioned speoch in its varied cadences also approaches the intonations 
of music. Under great emotional excitement, the Arabs give their 
language & recognisable metre, and almost talk poetry. But prose 
never és poetry, or is so only for a moment; nor is spoech song. 
Schiller learned to see this, and we find him writing to Goethe, “TI 
have never before been so palpably convinced as in my present oc- 
cupation how closely in poetry Substance and Form are connected. 
Since I have began te transform my prosaic language into & poetio 
rhythmical one, I find myself under a totally different jurisdiction ; 
even many motives which in the prosaic execution seemed to me to 
he perfectly in place, I can no longer uee: they were merely good for 
the common domestic understanding, whose organ prose seeme to be ; 


* Bricfwechael rwischen Karl August wnd Gosthe, 1,11. 
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‘but verse absolutely demands reference to the imagination, and thus 
I was obliged to become poetical in many of my motives.” 

That Goothe should have fallen into the sophism which asserted 
prose to be more natural than veree is surprising. His mind was 
fall of song. To the last he retained the faculty of singing melodi- 
ously, when his prose had degenerated into comparative feebleness. 
‘And this prose Iphigenia is saturated with verses ; which is alzo the 
case with Egmont. He meant to write prose, but his thoughts in- 
stinotively expressed themselves in verse. The critical reader will 
do well to compare the prose with the poetic version.* He will not 
only see how frequent the verses are, but how few were the altera- 
tions necessary to be made to transform the prose drama into a 
poem. They are just the sort of touches which elevate poatry above 
prose. Thus, to give an example, in the prose he says: unniits 
soyn, tet todt seyn (to be useless is to be dead), which thu» grows 
into & yerse— 

‘Hin unniitz Leben ist ein fruber Tod.¢ 
Again in the speech of Orestes (Act 1, ac. 3), there is a fine and 
terrible allusion to Clytemnestra, “Better die here before the altar 
than in an obscure nook where the nets of murderous near relatives 
are pl In the prose this allusion is not cloar—Orestes simply 
says, the “ nets of assassins”. 

The alterations do not touch the substance of this drama; we 
must therefore consider it a product of the period now under review 5 
and as such we may examine it at once. 


® Bee vol. xxaxry of the edition of 1840, 
+ A life not usefal is an death. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


IPHIGENIA. 


In was very characteristic in Schlegel to call Iphigenia “an echo of 
Grock song”; he delighted in such rhetorical prottinesses ; but that 
German echolars should have so often repeated the phrase, and should 
have so often without misgiving declared Iphigenia to be the finest, 
modern specimen of Greek tragedy, is truly surprising, until wo 
reflect on the maas of flagrant traditional errors afloat respecting the 
Greek drama. For a long while the Three Unities were held to bo 
inseparable from that drama; in spite of the fact that in several 
flays Unity of Time is obviously disregarded, and in two or threo 
the Unity of Place is equally so. Again there was the notion that 
Comedy and Tragedy were not suffered to mingle in the same play ; 
in spite of the palpable fact of Aischylus and Euripides having min- 
gled them. It was also believed that Destiny formed the tragic- 
pivot; in spite of the fact, that in the majority of these plays Destiny 
has no place, beyond what the religions conceptions of the poots 
must of necessity have given to it, just aa Christianity must of ne- 
coasity underlie the tragic conceptions of Christian poets. 

‘The very phrase with which critics characterise Iphigenia is suffi- 
cient to condemn them. They tell us it has “‘all the repose of 
Greek tragedy”. Consider it for a moment: Repose in a tragedy t 
that is to say, calmness in the terrific upheaving of voleanic passions. 
Tragedy, we are told by Aristotle, acta through Terror and Pity, 
awakening in our bosoms sympathy with suffering ; and to suppose 
this effect can be sccomplished by the ‘meditative repose which 
breathes from every verse”, is tantamount to supposing 4 batile- 
song will most vigorously stir the blood of combatants if it borrow 
the accents of a lullaby. 

Insensibly our notions of Greek art are formed from seulpture; 
and hence, perhaps, this notion of repose. But acquaintance with 
the drama ought to have prevented such an error, and taught men 
not to confound calmness of evolution with calmness of life. Tho 
unagitated simplicity of Greek scenic representation lay in the na- 
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tare of the scenic necessities ; but we do not call the voloano cold, 
because the snow rests on its top. Had the Greek drama been ex- 
hibited on stages like those of modern Europe, and performed by 
actors without cothurnus and mask, its deep agitation of passion 
would have welled u up to the surface, communicating responsive agita- 
tions to the form. But there were reasons why this could not be, 
In the Grecian drama, everything waa on a scale of vastness com- 
mensurate with the needs of an audience of many thousands; and 
consequently everything was disposed in masses rather than in de- 
tails; it thus necessarily assumed something of the aculpturesquo 
form, threw itself into magnificent groupings, and, with a view to 
its effect, adapted a peculiar eurhythmic construction. It thus as- 
sumed slowness of movement, because it could not be rapid without 
distortion. If the critic doubts this, let him mount on stilts and, 
bawling though a speaking-trampet, try what he can make of Shak- 
speare ; ho will then have an approximative idea of the restraints 
laid upon the Grecian actor, who, clothed so as to aggrandise his 
person, and speaking through a resonant mask, which hud a fied 
expression, could not act, in our modern sense of the word, but 
could only declaim ; he had no means of representing the fluctua- 
tions of passion, and the poet therefore was forced to make him 
represent passion in broad, fixed masses, Hence the movement of 
the Greek drama was necessarily large, slow, and simple. 

But if we pierce beneath scenic necessities and attend solely to 
the dramatic life which pulses through the Grecian tragedies, what 
sort of calmness meets us there? Calmness is a relative word, 
Polyphemus hurling rocks as school-boys throw cherry-stones, would 
doubtless smile at our riots, as we smile at buzzing flies ; and Moloch 
howling through the unfathomable wilderness in passionate repent- 
ance of his fall, would envy us the wildest of our despair, and call it 
calmness. But measured by human standards I know not whose 
sorrow “can bear such emphasis” as to pronounce those pulses 
calm which throb in the Gdipus, the Agamemnon, or the Ajax, 
The Labdacidan Tale is one of the sombrest threads woven by the 
Parca. 

The eubjecta selected by the Greek dramatists are almost uni- 
formly such as to call into play the darkest passions: madness, adul- 
tery, and murder in Agamemnon; revenge, murder, and matricide 
in the Choéphore ; incest in CEdipus; jealousy and infanticide in 
Modea ; incestnons adultery in Hippolytus ; madnoss in Ajaz; and 
so on throughout the series, The currents of these passions are for 
evor kept in agitation, and the alternations of pity and terror close 
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only with the closing of the ecene. In other words, in spite of the 
slowness of ita scenic presentation thia drama is distinguished by 
the very absence of the repose which is pronounced its charsoteristic. 

Here we meet with the first profound difference separating Goethe 
from the Greek dramatist. ‘The repose which was forced upon the 
Greek, which formed one of his restraints, as the hardness of the | 
marble restrains the sculptor, Goethe has adopted under conditions 
which did not force him ; while the repose, which the Greek kept 
only at the surface, Goethe has allowed to settle down to the core. 
In what was accidental, temporal, he has imitated Greek Art; in 
the one essential characteristic he has not imitated it. Racine, 80 
unjustly treated by Schlegel, has given us the passionate life of the 
Greek Drama, in spite of his Madame Hermione and Monsiew 
Oreste; in imitating the slow scenic movement he has also imitated 
the dramatic agitation of the under-current, 

Goethe’s Iphigenia, then, we must cease to regard according to 
the Grecian standard, It is a German play. It substitutes profound 
moral struggles, for the passionate straggles of the old legend. It 
#@ not Greek in ideas nor in sentiment. It is German, and trans- 
ports Germany of the eighteenth century into Scythia during the 
mythic age, quite as absolutely as Racine places the Court of Ver- 
sailles in the Camp of Aulis; and with the same ample justifica- 
tion.* The points in which Goethe’s work resembles the Greck, 
are, first, the slowness of its scenic movement and simplicity of its 
ction, which produce a corresponding calmness in the dialogue ; and 
secondly, a saturation of mythic lore. All the rest is German. And 
this Schiller, as 4 dramatist, clearly saw. “I am astonished,” he 
says, to find this piece no longer makes the same favourable im- 
pression on me that it did formerly ; though I still recognise it as a 
work full of soul. Jé is, however, 80 astonishingly modern and un- 
Greek that I cannot understand how it was ever thought to resemble a 
Greck play. It ia purely moral, but the sensuous power, the life, the 
agitation, and everything which specifically belongs to a dramatic 
work is wanting, Goethe has himself spokon elightingly of it, but I 
took that as a mere caprice or coquetry ; now I understand him.” 

Schiller adds, however, that apart from the dramatic form, Iphi- 
genia ia a marvellous production, which must for ever remain the 
delight and wonderment of mankind, This ia striking the right 


culed in Racine, is not au error commanded by the conditions of but 
ay el ee ae 

1 ‘anachronigms as gross sa any chargeable to Racine; and 

justly : he wrote for the andience of his day, he did not write for antiquity. 
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chord. A drama it is not; it ia & marvellous dramatic poem. The 
grand and solemn movement of its evolution responds to the large 
and simple ideas which it unfolds. It has the calmness of majesty. 
In the limpid clearness of its language, the involved mental processes 
of the characters are as transparent as the operations of bees within 
scrystal hive; while a constant atrain of high and lofty music makes 
the reader feel as if in & holy temple. And above all witcheries of 
deteil there is the one capital witchery, belonging to Greek statues 
more than to any other works of human cunning—the perfect: ‘nity - 
of impression produced by the whole, so that nothing in it seema 
made, but alll to grow, nothing is superfluous, but all is in organig | de~, 
pendence, nothing is there for detached effect, but the whole is, effect. 
The poem fills the mind; beautiful aa the separate passages are, 
admirers seldom think of pessages, they think of the wondrous 
whole. 

I cannot in language less than hyperbolical expross my admira- 
tion for this work considered in itaelf; as a drama, I think au in. 
structive parallel might be drawn between it and the Iphigencia of 
Euripides. The enormous superiority of Goethe in intellectual sta- 
ture, even aided by the immeasurable advantage he hes of writing 
in a language which is in some sort our own, would not cover his 
inferiority aa a dramatist. i 

In Euripides we have this groundwork: Iphigenia, about to be 
sacrificed at Antis, was snatched away in a cloud by Diana, and a 
hind substituted in her place; she is now priestesa of Diana in 
Tauris, where she presides over the bloody sacrifice of every stranger 
thrown on the inhospitable shores. Orestes and Pylades, in obedi- 
ence to the oracle, come to Tauris intent on bearing away the Image 
of Diana: that accomplished, Orestes is to be released from the 
Furies who pursue him. The two are seized, and brought to Iphi- 
genia for sacrifice. A recognition takes place ; and she aids them in 
their original design of carrying away the goddess. They are pur. 
sued by the Scythians, but Minerva appears, to cut the knot and 
calm the rage of Thoas, 

This story Goethe has modernised. The characters are essentially 
different, the moral elements are different, and the effect is dif- 
ferent. His Iphigenia, every way superior to the Greek priestess, 
has the high, noble, tender, delicate soul of a Christian maiden, 
Forced to fulfil the duties of a Priestess, she subdues by her mild 
influence the fierce prejudice of Thoas, and makes him discontinue 
the barbarous practice of human sacrifices. She, who herself had 
beon anointed as a sacrifice, could she preside over the sacrifice of 
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another? This sympathy ismodern. No Greek would have suffered. 
her own personal feelings thus to rise up in rebellion against a reli- 
gious rite. The key note is struck here, and this tone sounds 
through the whole piece. 

Iphigenia is melancholy, and pines for her native shores, in spite 
of the honour which attends, and the good she effects by her inilu- 
ence on Thoas, The fate of her family perturbs her. Thoas has 
conceived @ passion for her, 

"Thou sharedst my sarrow when s bostile sword. 
‘Tore from my aide my last, my dearest son ; 
Long as flercs vengeance occupied my heart, 


avenged, 

I find, there’s nothing left to comfort me,* 
And ho expresses a hope to “bear her to his dwelling as a bride”. 
which she gently evades; he then taxes her with tho mystery in 
which she has shronded herself. She answers— 

If I concealed, O king, my name and race, 

"Twas fear which prompted me, and not mistrust ; 

For didst thou know who stands before thoe now, 

And what accursed bead thy arm protecta, 

A shuddering horror would possess thy heart ; 

And, far from wishing me to share thy throne, 

‘Wonuldst banish me perchance. 
Thoas replies, with generosity, that nothing shall make him coase 
his . 

In my bands 

"The goddess placed thee; thon hast been to me 

As sacred as to her, and her behest 

Shall for the fature also be my law. 

If thon canst hope in safety to return 

Back to thy kindred, I renounce my claims, 


This promise becomes an important agent in the dénouemont, aud is 
skilfully contrived. Iphigenis, urged by him to speak out, utters 
this tremendous line: 

Know I issue from the race of Tantalus !+ 
Thoas is staggered; but after she has narrated the story of her 


#@ In all extract from this work I avail gt Se Secalten ey ee 
wice (8 from Gosthe and Schiller), is many to that 
Eg eee Rape eg 
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race, he repesta his offer of marriage, which sho will not socopt. 
Irritated by her refusal, he exclaims : 
Be priestess still 
Of the great goddess who selected thee ; 
And may ahe pardon me that I from her 
Unjustly, and with secret self-roproach, 
‘Her ancient sacrifice to long withheld. 
‘From olden times no stranger nesr’d oor shore 
But fell a victim at her esered shrine ; 
‘But thou with kind affection didst enthral me 
‘That I forgot my duty. Thou didet rock 
‘My senses in a dream ; I did not hear 
‘My poople’s murmurs: now thay ory aloud, 
Ascribing my poor son’a untimely death 
To this my guilt. No longer for thy sako 
‘Will I oppose the wishes of the crowd 
‘Who urgently demand the sacrifice. 
‘Two atrangers, whom in caverns of the share 
‘We found concealed, and whoee arrival hore 
Bodes to my realm no good, are in my power : 
‘With them thy goddess may once more resume 
‘Her ancient, pious, long-suspended rites. 
‘Thus ends the first act, 

In the conception of Thoas a great dramatic collision is rondored 
impossible : so high and generous a nature cannot resist an appeal to 
his generosity; and thus the spectator foresees there will be no 
struggle. In Euripides, on the contrary, the fierce Scythian looms 
from the dark back-ground, terrible as fate ; and he is artfally with- 
held from appearing on the scene until the very last. How he is to 
‘be sppeased no spectator foresees. To be sure he is appeased by a 
Deus ox machina, and not by e dramatic unravelling of the entangled 
threads ; but this inferiority is, dramatically speaking, more than 
compensated by the effect of the collision, and the agitation kept up 
to the last. Thoas, in Goethe, is a moral, not a dramatic fignre.* 

The carelessness to all dramatic effect which weakens this play is 
seon in the very avoidance of a path Euripides had opened, viz., the 
certainty in the mind of the audicnce that Orestes and Pylades are 
the two captives to be slaughtered. In Euripides, Orestes and his 
companion appear on the scene before they are made prisoners; in 
Goethe, not till after their capture has been announced, The effect 
eorreicn ‘toeat Faves ia ements Tadic hee 

bigéa ae Sere aa et 
Sepeci- 
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of the announcament in Euripides is powerful, in Goethe it i 
noll.* 
In the second act Orestesand Pyladeseppear. The scene betwee 
them is very undramatioc, but beautiful aa a poetic exposition of thei 
mental conditions. Orestes feela— . 
Tt ie the path of death that now we tread, 
‘At every step my soul grows more serene, 

But Pylades clings to life, and to his purpose. “Am I not,” b 

Bays— 
Aa ever full of courage and of joy? 
‘And love and courage are the spirit’s wings 
‘Wafting to noble actions. 

Orestes, Noble actions P 

‘Time wus when fancy painted such before us! 
‘When aft, the game pursuing, on we roam’d. 
O’er hill and valley : hoping that ere long, 
capt ceraperpciis_ papers 


And all before us lay the wide, wide world. 
‘Then on a sudden one would seize his eward, 
And fature deeds shone round us like the stars 
Which gemm’d in countless throngs the vault of night. 
Pylades. Endless, my friend, the projects which the soul 
‘Burns to accompliah. We would every deed 
‘Perform at once as grandly as it shows 
“After long ages, when from land to land 
‘The post’s swelling song hath rolled it on. 
‘Tt sounds ao lovely what our fathers did, 
‘When in the silent evening shade reclined, 
‘We drink it in with musio’s melting tones. 
And what we do, is aa it was to them 
‘Toilsome and incomplete. 
Pylades fails to inspire him, however, with the resolution which ho 
feels, and with belief in the probability of their escape from the 
shameful death, which Orestes accepts so calmly. Pylades has heard 
from the guards the character of Iphigenia ; and congratulates him- 
* Compare Evarr. Mt preg There is one touch in in, the pessaatis narrative 
Thi reed Sigman oe waigat bo taxen fet gods ad y 
dveaita, hag paca tessa Ap 
agrexdppoe zdaw 
wrench 
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self on the fact that it isa woman who holds their fates in her hands, 
for even the best of men 


‘Through 
‘That he at length shall make himself slaw 
Of what his very soul at first abhorred. 


On some not very intelligible pretext he makes Orestes withdraw, 
that he may have an interview with Iphigenia; and as she ap- 
proaches, unbinds his chains, and speaks, he adroitly bursts forth 
into these words: 


‘With joy my captive eye onoo mare beholds 

‘The axure mountains of my native coast.* 
He then tells her a story something like the real one, but disguising 
names: the yurpove of which I do not detect. She inquires after 
her family, and hears the story of her mother’s guilt. Noting her 
agitation, he asks if she be connected with that family by friend- 
ship, She sternly replies : 

Bay on: and tell me how the deed was done. 


He tells her, All she says ia a fow brief words, which are terribly 
significant: when he concludes, she veils herself, and withdraws, 
saying : 
‘Bnough. Thou soon wilt see me once again, 

and the act ends in this very evasive manner. The third act opens 
with the visit of Iphigenia to Orestes, in which she requests him to 
finish tho story that Pylades had already half told; and he does so 
at some length. Disdsining tho guile which had prompted Pylados 
to conceal their names, he boldly says: 

I am Orestes! 


Here ia & proper dvaywepicws,—and naturally, no less than dramati- 
cally, it demands a cry from the heart of Iphigenia, who should at 
once fling herself into her brother’s arms, and confoss their relation- 
ship, Instead of this, she suffers him to continue talking, and to 
withdraw ; she only reveals herself in the next acene! This is more 


pourait était do s’ésriar, ‘0 douse parolet'” tudes eur tx Tvogiwer Gress, 1, 
‘But Pyiades is not ‘Me sentiments, His oar is not unfamnilice with 
the nocents of his own ‘has just before heard them from Orestes ; but 
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like the dramatic treatment we find in juvenile writers, than what is 
expected from a great poet, Orestes has a return of his madness, 
He recovers from it, to feel himself purified by his sister’s purity ; 
and Pylades now suggests that they shall bear away the image, and 
depart together. 

6 is evident that the tragic situation in this story is the slanghter 
of a brother by a sister ignorant of a relationship perfectly known 
to the audience. So far from having developed the tragedy of such 
8 situation, Goethe has scarcely touched upon it, and never once 
awakened our fears: from first to last we are in no suspense, our 
emotions ara untouched, our curiosity alone is excited to watch the 
process by which the terrible fate will be escaped. In Enripides, on 
the contrary, everything conspires to increase the terror of the 
situation, Iphigenia, formerly so mild that she wept with her 
victims, now rages like a lioness bereaved of her cubs, She has 
dreamed that Orestes ia dead, and in her desolate condition resolves 
to wreak her woe on others, Her brother and his friend are brought 
before her. She questions them as to their names. Orestes refuses 
to tell her, In a rapid interchange of questions and answers she 
leafs the story of her family ; and then offers to save one of their 
lives, on condition that the pardoned carry for her a letter to Argos. 
Here a contest of generosity ensues, as to who shall accept his life, 
Pylades is at length prevailed upon. The discovery is thus ma- 
naged : Pylades, bound by his oath to deliver the letter, suggests 
this difficulty, viz., that should the boat be upset, or should the letter 
be lost, how then can he fulfil his promise? Hereupon, to anticipate 
such an accident, Iphigenia tells him the contents of the letter; and 
in telling him reveals her name. This produces the natural cry from 
Orestes, who avows himself, and clasps her in his arms. The dra- 
matic movement of this scene is admirable. From this point the 
interest slackens in Euripides, in Goethe it deepens. In the Greck 
play it is the culmination of passionate interest; for although tho 
stratagem by which Iphigenia contrives to bear away the sacred 
image would flatter the propensities of the cunning Athenian audi- 
ence,* it must have been, even to them, a delight altogether af a 


* Comp. Huarerpzs, ¥- 1167, 9 pretends that ax the image of the 
iodem fas boon stained by of the two captives, it must be 
and for this a int casei noe that mana be Seno 
in elitude, She n bids Thoas command that every citizen 


niet 

himself remain within tha Temple, throwi vel over hie yea aa thay ven 

inme forth, and he is not to consider it at all singular if she ia a long while absent. 

4a this way she contzivas to excape with the image, haring made fools of Thoas and 
guar 
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lower kind, addressing lower faculties, than those addressed by the 
tragio processional grandeur of the earlier portions ; whereas in the 
German play, the hitherto feeble passionate interest now rises in an 
ascending scale of high moral interest, so that the tragedy evelved 
addresses the conscience rather than the emotions, being less the 
conflict of passions, than the high conflict with duty. 

In the fourth act Iphigenia has to save more than her brother’s 
life; she has to save him from the Furies; this is only to be done 
by deceit, inasmuch as force is impossible under the circumstances. 
To a Greek mind nothing could be more satisfactory. The Greek 
preferred deceit to force; but the Christianised conscience revolts 
from deceit as cowardly and deeply immoral. Accordingly Iphigenia 
shudders at the falachood which is forced upon her, and only re- 
quires to ba reminded by the king’s messenger of the constant kind- 
ness and considerateness with which Thoas has treated her, to make 
her pause. When, therefore, Pylades arrives, urging her to flight, 
sho communicates to him her scruples. 

Pylades, Him thou dost fly who would have alsin thy brother. 
Iphig. To me at least he hath boen ever kind. 
Pylades. What fate commands is not ingratitude. 
Aphig, Aina! it otill remains 
‘Neooasity alone can justify it. 
Pylodes, ‘Thea bafore gods and men it justifies. 
Tphig. But my own heart ts shld unsatisfied, 
Pylades, Soruples too rigid are a cloak for pride. 
Iphig. _ Lcanmot argue, I can only fosl. 
How modern all this is! Pylades with more worldly views suys: 
Life teaches us 
To bo lees atrict with others than ourselves; 
‘Thou “It loarn the leason too, 80 wonderful 
1s human nature, and its varied ties 
Are 80 involved and complicate, that none 
Yay hope to Keep hia Samos spits pur 
‘And walk without perplexity thro’ 

Here, then, lies the tragedy. Will this soul belie its own high 
instincts, even for the sake of saving her brother? The alternative 
is horrible; and after pourtraying the temptation in all ita foro, and 
human frailty in all its tenderness, the poet shows us human gran- 
denr in this fine burst from the unhappy priestess: 

Attend, O king! 
A secret plot is laid ; “tis vain to ask 
‘Touching the captives; they are gone, and seck 
‘Their comrades, who await them on the share. 
‘The eldest—he whom madness lately seized, 
And who is now recovered—is Orestes, 
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‘Redemption to the blood-stained matricide. 
T have delivered now into thy hande 

‘The remnanta of the house of Tantalus: 
Destroy us—if thou darest! 

For anything like this we seek in vain throughout the Greck 
Iphigenia ; and the mere grandeur of the conception would produce 
an overpowering effect on the stage, if delivered with adequate depth 
and dignity. 

Had Thoas been represented as a fierce Scythian, or even had he 
not been hitherto allowed to convince us of his generosity, the “ col- 
lision” would have been stronger ; aa it is, we have little faith in his 
ferocity. He has nearly relented when Orestes rushes in with drawn 
sword to hasten Iphigenia away, because their design has been dis- 
covered. A scene ensues in which Thoas is resolved not to suffer 
‘the Image of Diana to be borne away ; and as to carry it awey ia the 
object of Orestes, it must be decided by force of arms. But now a 
light suddenly breaks in upon Orestes, who reads the oracle in 
another way, Apollo ssid— 

“* Back to Greece the sister bring, 
‘Who in the sanctuary on Taurie’ shore 
Unwillingly abides; eo ends the curse,” 
To Phosbus’ sister we applied the words, 
And he referred to thee. 
It was Iphigenia who was to purify him, and to bear her away is to 
fulfil Apollo’s orders. This interpretation loosens the knot. Iphi- 
genis recalls to Thoas his promise that she should depart if ever she 
could return in safety to her kindred, and he reluctantly says, “ Then 
go!” to which she answers— 
Not eo, my king; I cannot part 
‘Without thy blessing, or in anger from thea. 
Banish us not | the skered right of guosta 
BUill let us claim: so not eternally 
Shall we be severed. Honour’d and belov'd, 
As my own father was, art thou by ma: 
Farewell! Oh! do not turn away, but give 
One kindly ward of parting in return. 
So shall the wind mare gently swell our sails, 


graciously 
In pledge of ancient fri 
‘Troas (eatending his hand). Faro thee weD. 
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This is a very touching, noble close, and is in exquisite harmony 
with the whole. 

The remarks on this masterpiece have already occupied so much 
space that I could not, were I disposed, pause to examine the various 
collateral points of criticism which have been raised in Germany. I 
will merely allude to the characteristic difference between Ancient 
and Modern Art exhibited in the treatment of the Furies, which in 
Enuripides are terrible Apparitions, real beings personated. by actors ; 
in Goethe they are Phantasms moving across the stage of an un- 
happy soul, but visible only to the inward eye ; in like manner the 
Greck dénouement is the work of the actual interference of tho 
Goddess in person, whereas the German dénonement is loosening 
of the knot by deeper insight into the meaning of the oracle, 


te 
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CHAPTER IIL 


PROGRESS. 


In the beginning of 1779 we find Goethe very active in his new offi- 
cial duties. He has accopted the direction of the War Department, 
which suddenly assumes new importance, owing to the preparations 
for a war. He is constantly riding about the country, and doing his 
utmost to alleviate the condition of the people. ‘“ Misery,” he says, 
“becomes as prosaic and familiar to me as my own hearth, but 
nevertheless I do not let go my idea, and will wrestle with the un- 
known Angel, even should I halt upon my thigh. No man knows 
whet I do, and with how many foes I fight to bring forth s little.” 

Among his undertakings may be noted an organisation of Fire- 
men, then greatly wanted. Fires were not only numerons, but were 
rendered terrible by the want of any systematic service to subdue 
them. Goethe, who in Frankfart had rushed into the bewildered 
crowd, and astonished spectators by his rapid peremptory disposition 
of their efforts into 8 system—who in Apolda and Ettersburg lent 
sid and command, till his eyebrows were singed and his feet were 
burned—natorally took it much to heart that no regular service was 
supplied ; and he persuaded the Duke to institute one, 

On this (his thirtieth) birthday the Duke, recognising his official 
services, raised him to the place of Geheimrath. “It is strange and 
dreamlike,” writes the Frankfurt burgher in his new-made honour, 
“ that Tin my thirtisth year enter the highest place which a German 
citizen can reach. On ne va jamais plus loin que quand on ne aait 
od Pon va, said a great climber of this world.” If he thought it 
strange, Weimar thought it scandalous, ‘‘ The hatred of people 
here,” writes Wieland, “against our Goethe, who has done no one 
any harm, has grown to such a pitch since he has boen made Geheim- 
rath, that it borders on fary.” But the Duke, if he heard these 
howls, paid no attention to them. He was more than ever with his 
friend, They started on the 12th of September on a little journey 
into Switzerland, in the strictest incognito, and with the lightest of 
travelling trunks, They touched at Frankfort, and stayed in the old 
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house in the Hirschgraben, where Rath Goethe had the pride of re- 
esiving not only his son as Geheimrath, but the Prince, his friend 
and master. Goethe’s mother was, aa may be imagined, in high 
spirits—motherly pride and housewifely pride being equally stimu- 
lated by the presence of such guests. 

From Frankfart they went to Strasburg. There the recollection 
of Frederika irresistibly drew him to Sesenheim. In his letter to 
the Fran von Stein he says: “ On the 25th I rode towards Sesen- 
heim, and there found the family as I had loft it eight years ago. I 
was wolcomed in the most friendly manner. The second daughter 
loved me in those days better than I deserved, and more than others 
to whom I have given so much passion and faith. I was forced to 
leave her at a moment when it nearly cost her her life; she passed 
lightly over that episode to tell me what traces still remained of the 
old illness, and behaved w:th such exquisite delicacy and generosity 
frum the moment that 1 stood before her unexpected on the threshold, 
that I felt quite relieved. I must do her the justice to ary that she 
anade not the slightest attempt to rekindla in my bosom the cinders 
of love. She led me into the arbour, and there we sat down. It 
was a lovely moonlight, and I inquired after every one and every- 
thing. Neighbours had spoken of me not a week ago. I found old 
songe which I had composed, and acarriage I had painted. We re- 
called many a pastime of those happy days, and I found myself as, 
vividly conscious of all, as if I had been away only six months. Tho 
old people were frank and hearty, and thought me looking younger. 
I stayed the night there, and departed at dawn, leaving behind 
me friendly faces; so that I can now think once more of this corner 
of the world with comfort, and know that they are at peace 
with me.” 

There is something very touching in this interview, and in his 
narrative of it, forwarded to the woman he now loves, and who does 
not repay him with a love like that which he believes he has inspired 
in Frederike, He finds this charming girl still unmarried, and pro- 
bably is not a little flattered at the thought that she still cherishes 
his image to the exclusion of every other.: She tells him of Lenz 
having fallen in love with her, and is silent respecting her own 
share in that little episode; a silence which all can understand and 
few will judge harshly; the more so as her feelings towards Lenz 
were at that time doubtless far from tender. Besides, apart from 
the romance of meeting with an old lover, there was the pride and 
charm of thinking what s world-renowned name her lover had 
achieved. It was no slight thing even to have been jilted by such a 

72 
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man ; and she must have felt that he had not behaved to her other- 
wise than was to have been expected under the circumstances. 

On the 26th Goethe rejoined his party, and “‘in the afternoon I 
called on Lili, and found the lovely Grasajfen* with a baby of seven 
weeks old, her mother standing by. There also I was received with 
admiration and pleasure. I made many inguiries, and to my great 
delight found the good creature happily married. Her husband, 
from what I could learn, seems s worthy, sensible fellow, rich, well 
placed in the world; in short, she has everything she needs, He 
was absent. I stayed dinner. After dinner went with the Duke to 
see the Cathedral, and in the evening saw Paesiello’s beautiful opera, 
Infante di Zamora. Supped with Lili, and went away in the 
moonlight. The sweet emotions which accompanied me I cannot 
describe.” 

‘We may read in these two descriptions the difference of the two 
‘women, and the difference of hia feeling for them. From Stras- 
burg he went to Emmendingen, and there visited his sister’s grave. 
Accompanied by such thoughts as these three visits must have 
called up, he entered Switzerland, His Briefe aus dor Schwetta, 
affinly composed from the letters to the Frau von Stein, will inform 
the curious reader of the effect these scenes produced on him; we 
cannot pause here in the narrative to quote from them. Enough if 
we mention that in Zurich he spent happy hours with Levater, in 
communication of ideas and feelings; and that on his way home he 
composed the little opera of Jery und Bately, full of Swiss inspira- 
tion, In Stuttgart the Duko took it into his head to visit the Court, 
and as no presentable costume was ready, tailors had to be set in 
activity to furnish the tourists with the necessary clothes. They 
assisted at the New Year festivities of the Military Academy, and 
here for the first time Schiller, then twenty years of age, with the 
Robbers in hia head, saw the author of Gétz and Werther. 

It is probable that among all the figures thronging in the hall and 
galleries on that imposing occasion, none excited in the young am- 
bitious student so thrilling an effect as that of the great poet, then 
in all the splendour of manhood, in all the lustre of an immense 
renown, Why has no artist chosen this for an historical picture? 
The pale, sickly young Schiller, in the stiff military costume of that 
day, with pigtail and papillotes, with a sword by his side, and a 
three-cornered hat under his arm, stepping forward to kias the coat 
of his sovereign Duke, in grateful acknowledgment of the three 


© Grasafen, i 0., “green monkey,” is Frankfurt clang for “budding miss,” and 
alludes tothe old days when be knew Lili. — 
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prizes awarded to him for Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical scienco ; 
conscious that Goethe was locking on, and could know nothing of 
the genius which had gained, indeed, trivial medical prizes, but had 
failed to gain # prize for German composition. This pale youth and 
this splendid man were in « few years to become noble rivals, and 
immortal friends ; to strive with generous emulation, and the most 
genuine delight in each other’s prowess ; presenting such an exem- 
plar of literary friendship as the world has seldom seen, At this 
moment, although Schiller’s eyes were intensely curious about 
Goethe, he was to the older poet nothing beyond a rather promising 
medical student. 

Karl August on their return to Frankfort again took up his abodo 
in the Goethe family, paying liberal attention to Fran Aja’s good 
old Rhine wine, and privately sending her a sum of money to com- 
pensate for the unusual expenses of his visit, By the 18th January 
he was in Weimar once more, having spent nearly nine thousand 
dollars on the journey, including purchases of works of art. 

Both were considerably altered to their advantage. In his Diary 
Goethe writes: ‘I feel daily that I gain more and more the confi- 
dence of people; and God grant that I may deserve it, not in the 
easy way, but in the way I wish. WhatI endure from myself and 
others no one sees. The best is the deep stillness in which I live 
vis-d-vis to the world, and thus win what fire and sword cannot rob 
me of.” He was crystallising slowly ; slowly gaining the complete 
command over himself. ‘I will be lord over myself. No one who 
cannot master himself is worthy to rule, and only he can rule.” But 
with such a temperament this mastery was not easy; wine and 
women’s tears, he felt, were among his weaknesses : 

Ich kOunte viel glicklicher seyn, 

Gib’s nur keinen Wein 

‘Und keine Weiberthrinen. 
He could not entirely free himself from either. He was a Rhine- 
lander, accustomed from boyhood upwards to the stimulus of wine; 
he was a poet, never free from the fascinations of woman. But just 
as he was never known to lose hia head with wine, so also did he 
never lose himself entirely to a woman : the stimulus never grew into 
intoxication. 

One sees that his passion for the Fran von Stein continues ; but 
it is cooling. It was nocessary for him to love some one, but he 
was loving here in vain, and he begins to settle into a calmer affec- 
tion. He is also at this time thrown more and more with Corons 
Schréter; and his participation in the private theatricals is not only 
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an agreeable relaxation from the heavy preasure of official duties, 
but is giving him materials for Wilhelm Meister, now in progress. 
“ Theatricals,” ho says, “remain among the few things in which I 
still have the pleasure of a child and an artist.’ Herder, who had 
hitherto held somewhat aloof, now draws closer and closer to him, 
probably on account of the change which is coming over his way of 
Tife. And this intimacy with Herder awakens in him the desire to 
see Lessing; the projected journey to Wolfenbiittel is arrested, 
however, by the sad news which now arrives that the great gladiator 
ig at peace: Lessing ia dead, 

Not without significance is the fact that, coincident with this 
change in Goethe’s life, comes the passionate study of science, & 
study often before taken up in desultory impatience, but now com- 
mencing with that seriousness which is to project it as an active 
tendency throngh the remainder of his life. In an unpublished 
“ Easay on Granite”, written about this period, he says: “No one 
acquainted with the charm which the secrets of Nature have for man, 
will wonder that I have quitted the circle of observations in which I 
havé hitherto been confined, and have thrown myself with passionate 
delight into this new circle. I stand in no fear of the reproach that 
it must be a spirit of contradiction which has drawn me from the 
contemplation and portraiture of the human heart to that of Nature. 
For it will be allowed that all things are intimately connected, and 
that the inquiring mind is unwilling to be excluded from anything 
attainable. And I who have known and suffered from the perpetual 
agitation of feelings and opinions in myself and in others, delight in 
the sublime repose which is produced by contact with the great and 
eloquent silence of Nature.” He was trying to find a secure basis 
for his aims; it was natural he should seek a secure basis for his 
mind; and with such a mind that basis could only be found in the 
study of Nature. If it is true, as men of science sometimes declare 
with a sneer, that Goethe was a post in science (which does not in 
the least disprove the fact that he was great in science, and made 
great discoveries), it is equally true that he was a scientific post. 
In a future chapter wo shall have to consider what his position in 
science truly is ; for the present we merely indicate the course of his 
studies. Buffon’s wonderful book, Les Epoques de la Nature—ren- 
dered antiquated now by the progress of geology, but still attractive 
in its style and noble thoughts—produced « profound impression on 
him. In Buffon, as in Spinozs, and later on, in Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
he found a mode of looking at Nature which thoronghly coincided 
with his own, gathering many details into a poetic synthesis. Saus- 
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sure, whom he had seen at Geneva, led him to sindy minorslogy ; 
and as his official duties gave him many occasions to minglo with 
the miner, this study acquired a practical interest, which soon grew 
into a passion—much to the disgust of Herder, who, with the im- 
patience of one who thought books the chief objects of interest, was 
constantly mocking him for “ bothering himself about stones and 
cabbages”. To these studies must be added anatomy, and in par- 
ticular osteclogy, which in early years had also attracted him, when 
he attained knowledge enough to draw the heads of animals for 
Lavater’s Physiognomy. He now goes to Jena to study under Loder, 
professor of anatomy.* For these studies his talent, or want of 
talent, as a draaghtaman, had further to be cultivated. To improvo 
himself he lectures to the young men every week on the skeleton. 
And thus, amid serious dutios and many distractions in the shape of 
court festivities, balls, masquerades, and theatricals, ho found time 
for the prosecution of many and various studies. He wns like 
Napoleon, a giant-worker, and never so happy as when at work. 

Tasso waa conceived, and commenced (in prose) at this time, and 
Withelm Meister grew under his hands, besides smaller works. But 
nothing was published. He lived for himself, and the’ small circle 
of friends. The public was never thought of. Indeed the public 
was then jubilant at beerhouses, and scandalised in salons, at tho 
appearance of the Robbers ; and a cortain Kiittner, in publishing hia 
Characters of German Poets and Pross Writers (1781) could com- 
placentiy declare that the shouts of praise which intoxicated admirers 
had once raised for Goethe were now no Jonger heard. Meanwhile 
Egmont was in progress, and assuming @ far different tone from that 
in which it was originated. 

It is unnecessary to follow closely all the details, which letters 
abundantly furnish, of his life at this period, They will not help us 
to a nearer understanding of the man, and they would occupy much 
space. What we observe in them all is, 3 slow advance to a more 
serious and deciaive plan of existence. On the 27th of May his 
father dies. On the Ist of June he comes to live in the town of 
Weimar, as more consonant with his position and avocations. The 
Duchess Amalia has promised to give him a part of the necessary 
furniture. He quita his Gartenhaus with regrot, but makes it still 
his retreat for happy hours. Shortly afterwards the Duchess Amalia 
demonstrates to him at great length the necessity of his being en- 
nobled ; the Duke, according to Diintzer, not haying dared to break 
the subject to him. In fact, since he had been for six years at 

© Comp. Brief, swischen Karl August und Goethe, 1, 35, 26. 
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court without a patent of nobility, he may perhaps have felt the 
“necessity” aa somewhat insulting. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
think that the Frankfurt citizen soon became reconciled to the von 
before his name; the more so as he was never remarkable for a 
contempt of worldly rank. Immediately afterwards the President of 
tho Kammer, von Kalb, was suddenly dismissed from his post, and 
Goethe was the substitute, at first merely occupying the post ad 
tntorim ; but not relinquishing his place in the Privy Council. 

More important to us is the relation in which he stands to Karl 
Angust, and the Frau von Stein. Whoever reads with proper atten- 
tion the letters published in the Stein correspondenca will become 
aware of a notable change in their relation about this time (1781-2). 
The tone, which had grown calmer, now rises again into passionate 
fervour, and every note reveals the happy lover. From the absence 
of her letters, and other evidence, it is impossible to assign the 
cause of this change with any certainty. It may have been that 
Corona Schriter made her jealous. It may have been that she 
feared to lose him. One is inclined to suspect her of some question. 

motive, because it is clear that her conduct to him was not 
straightforward in the beginning, and, as we shall see, became 
ungenerous towards the close. Whatever the motive, the fact is 
indubitable. In his letters may be plainly seen the extraordinary 
fascination she exercised over him, the deep and constant devotion 
he gave her, the thorough identification of her with all his thoughts 
and aims. A sentence or two must suffice here. ‘O thon best 
beloved! I have had all my life an ideal wish of how I would be 
loved, and have sought in vain its realisation in vanishing dreams ; 
and now, when the world daily becomes clearer to me, I find this 
realisation in thee, and in a way which can never be lost.” Again. 
“ Dearest, what do I not owe thee! If thou didat not aleo love 
me ao entirely, if thou only hadst me as a friend among others, I 
should still be bound to dedicate my whole existence to thee. For 
could I ever have renounced my errors without thy aid? When 
could I have looked so clearly at the world, and found myself so 
happy in it, before this time when I have nothing more to seek in 
it?” And this: “Asa sweet melody raises ua to heaven, so is to 
me thy being and thy love. I move among friends and acquaintances 
everywhere as if seeking thee; I find thee not, and return into my 
solitude.” 

‘While he was thus happy, thus settling down into clearness, the 
young Duke, not yet having worked through the turbulence of youth, 
wes often in discord with him. In tho published correspondence 
msy be read confirmation of what I have elsewhere learned, namely, 
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that although during their first years of intimacy the poet stood on 
no etiquette in private with his sovereign, and although to the lost 
Karl August continued the brotherly thou, and the most, affectionato 
familiarity of address, yet Goethe soon began to percsive that another 
tone was called for on his part. His letters become singularly formal 
as he grows older; at times almost unpleasantly so. Tho Duko 
writes to him as to a friend, and he replies as to a sovereign. 

Not that his affection diminished; but as he grew more serious, 
he grew more attentive to decorum. For the Duchess he seems to 
have had a tender admiration, something of which may be read in 
Tasso, Her noble, dignified, though somewhat inexpressive nature, 
the greatness of her heart, and delicacy of her mind, would all the 
more have touched him, because he knew and could sympathise with 
what was not perfectly happy in her life. He was often the painod 
witness of little domestic disagreements, and had to remonstrate 
with the Duke on his occasional roughness. 

From the letters to the Frau von Stein we gather that Goethe was 
gradually becoming impatient with Kurl August, whose excellent 
qualities he cherishes while deploring his extravagances. ‘ Enthu- 
siastic as he is for what is good and right, he has, notwithstanding, 
less pleasure in it than in what is improper ; it is wonderful how 
reasonable he can be, what insight he has, how much he knows; 
and yet when he sets about anything good, he must needs begin 
with something foolish, Unhappily, one sees it lies deep in his 
neture, and that the frog is made for the water even when he has 
lived some time on land.” In the following we see that the “ser- 
vile courtier” not only remonstrates with the Duke, but refuses to 
accompany him on his journey, having on ® previous journey been 
irritated by his manners, “‘ Here is an epistle. If you think right, 
send it to the Duke, speak to him and do not spare him, I only 
want quiet for myself, and for him to know with whom he has to do. 
You can tell him also that I have declared to you I will never travel 
with him again. Do this in your own prudent gentle way.” Accord- 
ingly he lets the Duke go away alone: but they seem to have come 
to some understanding subsequently, and the threat was not fulfilled. 
‘Two months after, this sentence informs us of the reconciliation : 
“T have bad a long and serious conversation with the Duke. In 
this world, my best one, the dramatic writer has a rich harvest ; and 
the wise say, Judge no man until you have stood in his place.” 
Later on we find him complaining of the Duke going wrong in his 
endeavours to do right. ‘ God knows if he will ever learn that fire- 
works at midday produce no effect. I don’t like always playing the 
pedagogue and bugbear, and from the others he asks no advice, nor 
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does he ever tell them of his plans.” Here is another glimpse : 
«The Duchess is as amiable as possible, the Duke is a good crea- 
ture, snd one could heartily love him if he did not trouble the 
intercourse of life by his manners, and did not make his friends 
indifferent as to what befals him by his breakneck recklessness, It 
is a curious foeling, that of daily contemplating the possibility of 
our nearest friends breaking their necks, arms, or legs, and yet have 
grown quite callous to the ideal” Again: “The Duke goce to 
Dresden. He has begged me to go with him, or at least to follow 
him, but I shall stay here. . . . The preparations for the Dresden 
journey sre quite against my taste. The Duke arranges them in his 
way, t. ¢., not always the best, and disgusts one after the other. I 
am quite calm, for it is not alterable, and I only rejoice that there is 
no kingdom for which such cards could be played often.” 
These are little discordant tones which must have arisen as Goethe 
more serious. The real regard he had for the Duke is not in- 
jnred by these occasional outbreaks. ‘The Duke,” he writes, “is 
guilty of many follies which I willingly forgive, remembering my 
@vn.” He knows that he can at any moment put his horses to the 
carriage and drive away from Weimar, and this conscioneness of 
freedom makes him contented; although he now makes up his mind 
that he is destined by nature to be an author and nothing else. “I 
have a purer delight than ever, when I have written something 
which well expresses what I meant... .” ‘I am truly born to 
be @ private man, and do not understand how fate has contrived to 
throw me into ministry and into a princely family.” As he grows 
clearer on the true mission of his life, he also grows happier, One 
can imagine the strange feelings with which he would now take up 
Werther, and for the first time since ten yeara read this product 
of his youth. He made some alterations in it, especially in tho rela- 
tion of Albert to Lotte ; and introduced the episode of the peasant 
who commits muicide from jealousy, Schéli, in his notos to the 
Stein Correspondence,* has called attention to a point worthy of 
notice, viz., that Herder, who helped Goethe in the revision of this 
work, had pointed out to him the very same fault in its composition 
which Napoleon two-and-twenty years later laid his finger on; the 
fanlt, namely, of making Werther’s suicide partly the consequence 
of frustrated ambition and partly of unrequited love—a fault which, 
in spite of Herder and Napoleon, in spite also of Goothe’s acqui- 
escence, I venture to think no fault at all, as will be seen when tho 
interview with Nepoleon is narrated. 
‘Vol. xr, p. 268. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PREPARATIONS FOR ITALY. 


‘Wrru the year 1783 we see him more and more seriously occupied. 
He haa ceased to be “the Grand Master of all the Apes,” and is 
deep in old books and archives. The birth of s crown prince came 
to fill Weimar with joy, and give the Duke a sudden acrioumess. 
The baptism, which took place on the 5th of February, waa a great 
event in Weimar. Herder preached “like a God,” said Wioland, 
whore cantata was sung on the occasion. Processions by torchlight, 
festivities of all kinds, poems from every poet, except Goethe, tosti- 
fied the people’s joy. There is something very generous in this 
silence. It could not be attribnted to want of affection, But he 
who had been ever ready with ballet, opera, or poem, to honour the 
birthday of the two Duchesses, must have felt that now, when all the 
other Weimar writers were pouring in their offerings, he ought not to 
throw the weight of his position in the scale against them. Had his 
poem been the worst of the offerings, it would have been prized the 
highest because it was his. 

Tho Duke, proud in his paternity, writes to Merck : “‘ Yon havo 
reason to rejoice with me ; for if there be any good dispositions in me 
they have hitherto wanted a fixed point, but now there is a firm hook 
upon which I can hang my pictures. With the help of Goethe and 
good lnck I will so paint that if possible the next generation shall say, 
he too was a painter!” And from this time forward there seems to 
have been a decisive change in him ; though he does complain of the 
“taciturnity of his Herr Kamnu rprasident” (Goethe), who is only to 
bo drawn out by the present of an engraving. In truth this Kam- 
merprasident is very much oppressed with work, and lives in great 
seclusion, happy in love, active in study. The official duties which 
formerly he undertook so gaily, are obviously becoming burdens to 
him, the more so now his mission rises into greater distinctness. The 
old desire for Italy begins to torment him. ‘The happiest thing is, 
that I can now ssy I am on the right path, and from this time for. 
ward nothing will be lost.” 
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In his poem Timenau, written in this year, Goethe vividly depicts 
the character of the Duke, and the certainty of his metamorphosis. 
Having seen how he speaks of the Duke in his lettera to the Frau 
von Stein, it will gratify the reader to observe that these criticisms 
were no “behind the back” carpings, but were explicitly expressed 
even in poetry. “ The poem of Imenan,” Goethe said to Ecker- 
mann, “ contains in the form of an episode an epoch which in 1783 
when I wrote it, had happened some years before; so that I could 
describe myself historically and hold a conversation with myself of 
former years. There occurs in it a night scene after one of the 
breakneck chases in the mountain, We had built ourselves at the 
foot of a rook some little huts, and covered them with fir branches, 
that we might pass the night on dry ground. Before the huts we 
burned several fires and cooked our game. Knobel, whose pipe was 
never cold, sat next to the fire, and enlivened the company with his 
jokes, while the wine passed freely. Seckendorf had stretched him- 
self against a tree and was humming all sorts of poetics. On one 
side lay the Duke in deep slumber. I myself sat before him in the 
glimmering light of the coals, absorbed in various grave thoughts, 
suffering for the mischief which my writings had produced,” Tho 
sketch of the Duke is somewhat thus to be translated: “ Who can 
tell the caterpillar creeping on the branch, of what ita fature food 
will be? ‘Who can help the grub upon the earth to burst its shell ? 
The time comes when it presees out and hurries winged into the 
bosom of the rose. Thus will the years bring him also the right 
direction of his strength. As yet, beside the deep desire for the 
‘True, he has a passion for Error. Temerity lures him too far, no rock 
is too steep, no path too narrow, peril lies at his side threatening, 
Then the wild unruly impulse hurries him to and fro, and from rest- 
less activity, he restlessly tries repose. Gloomily wild in happy 
days, free without being happy, he sleeps, fatigued in body and soul, 
upon a rocky couch.” 

While we are at Ilmenau let us not forget the exquisite little 
poems written there this September, with a pencil, on the wall of 
that hut on the Gickelhahn, which is still shown to visitors : 


Ueber allen Gipfain 
Ist Bub, 

Inallen Wipfeln 

Sptrest du 

Kaum einen Hauch; 

Die Vogelein schweigen in Walde; 
‘Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 
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He had many unpleasant hours as Controller of the Finances, 
striving in vain to make the Duke keep within a prescribed definite 
sum for expenses; a thing always found riext to impossible with 
Princes (not often possible with private men), and by no means 
accordant with our Duke’s temperament, ‘Goethe contrives to 
make the most sensible representations,” Wieland writes to Merck, 
“and is indeed Vhonnéte homme 4 la cour ; but suffers terribly in 
body and soul from the burdens which for our good he bas taken on 
himself, It sometimes pains me to the heart to see how good a face 
he puts on while sorrow like an inward worm is silently gnawing him. 
He takes care of his health as well as he can, and indeed ho has 
need of it.” Reports of this seem to have reached the ear of his 
mother, and thus he endeavours to reassure her: “You have never 
known me strong in stomach and head ; and that one must be serious 
with serious matters is in thé nature of things, especially when one 
is thonghtful and desires the good and true. . . . Iam, after my 
manner, tolerably well, am able to do all my work, to enjoy the inter. 
course of good friends, and still find time e.ough for all my favournte 
pursuits. I could not wish myself in a better place, now that I know 
the world and know how it looks behind the mountains. And you, 
on your side, content yourself with my existence, and should I quit 
the world before you, I have not lived to your shame ; I leave behind 
me 8 good name and good friends, and thus you will have the conso- 
lation of knowing that I-am not entirely dead. Meanwhile live in 
peace; fate may yet give us a pleasant old age, which we will also 
live through gratefully.” 

It is impossible not to read, beneath these assurances, a tone of 
sadness such as corresponds with Wieland’s intimation. Indeed, the 
Duke, anxious about his health, had urged him in the September of 
this year to make a little journey in the Harz, He went, accom- 
panied by Fritz von Stein, the eldest son of his beloved, a boy of 
ten years of age, whom he loved and treated as a son. “Infinite 
was the love and care he showed me,” said Stem, when record- 
ing those happy days. He had him for months living under the 
same roof, taught him, played with him, formed him, His instinc- 
tive delight in children was sharpened by his love for this child’s 
mother, A pretty episode in the many-coloured Weimar life, is this, 
of the care-worn minister and occupied stndent snatching some of 
the joys of paternity from circumstances, which had denied him 
wifo and children. 

The Harz journcy restored his health and spirits: especially 
agreeable to him waa his intercourse with Sémmering, the great 
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enatomist, and other men of science. He returned to Weimar to 
continue Wilhelm Moister, which was now in its fourth book ; to 
continue his official duties ; to see more and more of Herder, then 
writing his Ideen ; and to sun himself in the smiles of his beloved. 

The year 1784 begins with an alteration in the theatrical world. 
The Amateur Thestre, which hss hitherto given them so much occu- 
pation and delight, is now closed. A regular troupe is engaged. 
For the birthday of the Duchess, Goethe prepares the Planet Dance, 
a masked procession ; and prepares an oration for the Reopening of 
the Tmenan Mines, which must greatly have pleased him as the be- 
ginning of the fulfilment of an old wish. From his first arrival he 
had occupied himself with these mines, and the possibility of their 
being once more set working. After many difficulties, on the 24th 
of February this wish was realised. It is related of him, that on the 
occasion of this opening speech, made in presence of all the influ- 
ential persons of the environs, he appeared to have well in his head 
all that he had written, for he spoke with remarkable finency. All 
at once the thread was lost ; he seemed to have forgotten what he 

to say. ‘“ This,” says the narrator, “ would have thrown any 
one else into great embarrassment; but it was not so with him. 
On the contrary, he looked for at least ten minutes steadily and 
quietly round the circle of his numerous andience ; they were so 
impressed by bis personal appearance, that during the very long 
and almost ridiculous pause every one remained perfectly quiet. At 
last he appeared to have again become master of his subject; he 
went on with his speech, and without hesitation continued it to the 
end as serenely as if nothing had happened.” 

His osteological studies brought him this year the discovery of an 
intermaxillary bone in man, as well as in animals.* In a future 
chapter+ this discovery will be placed in its historical and ansto- 
mical light; what we have at present to do with it, is to recognise 
its biographical significance. Until this discovery was made, the 
position of man had always been separated from that of even the 
highest animals, by the fact (assumed) that he had no int i 
bone. Goethe, who everywhere sought unity in Nature, believed 
that auch a difference did not exist; his researches proved him to 
be right. Herder was at that time engaged in proving that no 

© He thus announces it to Herder, 27 March, 1784, “I hasten to tell the 
ean and and beasts, in i an wah Tolar, onze on the trace of fo wad neo there 


Win’ dns Horders 
+ S0e farther on the chapter on The Post as a Man of Bence. 
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stractural difference could be found between men and animals; and 
Goethe, in sending Knobel his discovery, says that it will support 
this view. ‘Indeed, man is most intimately allied to animals. The 
coordination of the Whole makes every creature to be that which it 
is, and man is as much man throngh the form of his upper jaw, aa 
throngh the form and nature of the last joint of his little toe, And 
thus is every creature but a note of the great harmony, which must 
be studied in the Whole, or else it is nothing but » dead letter. 
From this point of view I have written the little essay, and that is 
Properly speaking the interest which lies hidden in it,” 

The discovery is significant therefore as an indication of His ten- 
dency to regard Nature in her unity. It was the prelade to his dis~ 
coveries of the metamorphosis of plants, and of the vertebral theory 
of the skull: all three resting on the same mode of concaiving 
Nature, His botanical studies received fresh impulse at this period. 
Linnens was a constant companion on his journeys, and we sen him 
with eagerness availing himself of all that the observations and col- 
Jections of botanists could offer him in aid of his own, “ My geo- 
logical speculations,’ be writes to the Frau von Stein, “ make 
progress. I see much more than the others who accompany me, 
pecanse I have discovered certain fundamental laws of formation, 
which I keep secret, and can from them better observe and judge 
the phenomens before me....” “Every one exclaims about my 
solitude, which is a riddle, because no one knows with what glorious 
unseen beings I hold communion.” It ia interesting to observe his 
delight at seeing a zebra—which was a novelty in Germany—and 
his inexhaustible pleasure in the elephant’s skull, which he has pro- 
cured for study. Men confined to their libraries, whose thoughts 
searcely venture beyond the circle of literature, have spoken with 
sarcasm, and with pity, of this waste of time. But—dead bones 
for dead bones—there is as much poetry in the study of an elephant’s 
skull, as in the study of those skeletons of the past—history and 
classics. All depends upon the mind of the student; to one man 
a few old bones will awaken thoughts of the great organic processes 
of nature, thoughts as far-reaching and sublime as those which the 
fragments of the past awaken in the historical mind. Impressed 
with this conviction, the great Bossuet left the brilliant court of 
Louis XIV, to shut himeelf up in the anatomical theatre of Daverney, 
that he might master the secrets of organisation before writing his 
treatise De la Oonnaiseance de Dieu.* But there are minds, and 

© Thie work contains a little treatise on anatomy, which testifies the patience of 
the thoologinn’a study. 
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these form the majority, to whom dry bones are dry bones, and no- 
thing more. ‘ How legible the book of Nature becomes to me,” 
Goethe writes, “I cannot express to thee ; my long lessons in speil- 
ing have helped me, and now my quiet joy is inexpressible. Much 
as I find that is new, I find nothing unexpected ; everything fits in, 
‘because I have no system, and desire nothing but the pure trth.” 
To help him in his spelling he begins algebra; but the nature of his 
mind waa too unmathematical for him to pursue that study long. 

Science and love were the two pillars of his existence in these 
days. “TI feel that thon art always with me,” he writes; “ thy pre- 
sence hhever leaves me. In thee I have a standard of all women, 
yea of all men; in thy love I have s standard of fate. Not that it 
darkens the world to me, on the contrary, it makes the world clear; 
I see plainly how men are, think, wish, strive after, and enjoy ; and 
I give everyone his due, and rejoice silently in the thought that I 
possess so indestructible a treasure.” 

The Duke increased his salary by 200 thalers, and this, with the 
1,800 thalers received from the paternal property, made his income 
few 8,200 thalers. He had need of money, both for his purposes 
and his numerous charities. We have seen, in the case of Kraft, 
how large was his generosity; and in one of his letters to his be- 
loved, he exclaims, “ God grant that I may daily become more econo- 
tical, that I may be able to do more for others.” The reader knows 
this is not a mere phrase thrown in the air, All his letters speak 
of the saffering he endured from the sight of so much want in the 
people. ‘The world is narrow,” he writes, “ and not every spot of 
earth bears every tree; mankind suffers, and one ts ashamed to see 
oneself so favoured above so many thousands. We hear constantly 
how poor the land is, and daily becomes poorer ; but we partly think 
thia is not true, and partly hurry it away from our minds when once 
we see the truth with open eyes, see the irremediableness, and see 
how matters are always bungled and botched!” That he did his 
utmost to ameliorate the condition of the people in general, and to 
ameliorate particular sorrows as far as lay in his power, is strikingly 
evident in the concurrent testimony of all who knew anything of 
his doings. If he did not write dithyrambs of Freedom, and was 
not profoundly enthusiastic for Fatherland, let us attribute it to any 
cause but want of heart, 

‘The stillness and earnestness of his life seem to have somewhat 
toned down the society of Weimar. He went very rarely to Court; 
and he not being there to animate it with his inventions, the Duchess 
Amalia complained that they were all asleep; the Duke also found 
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rociety insipid : “the men have lived through their youth, and the 
women moatly married.” The Duke altered with the rest, Tho in- 
fluence of his dear friend was daily turning him into more resolute 
paths; it had even led him to the study of' science, as we learn from 
his Jetters. And Herder, aleo, now occupied with his great work, 
shared these ideas, and enriched himself with Goctho’s friendship. 
Jacobi came to Weimar, and saw his old friend again, quitting him 
with real sorrow. He was occupied at this timo with the dispute 
about Lessing’s Spinozism, and tried to bring Glocthe into it, who 
very characteristically told him, “ Before I write a syllable pera ta 
gvaoixa, I must first have clearly settled my ¢votxa.” All contro- 
versy was repugnant to Goethe’s nature: he said, “If Raphael wore 
to paint it, and Shakspeare dramatise it, I could scarcely find 
any pleasure in it.” Jacobi certainly was not the writer to conquer 
such repugnance, Goethe objected to his tone almost as much ns 
lo lus opinions. ‘ When self-esteem expresses itself in contempt 
of another, be he the meanest, it must be repellant, A flippant, 
frivolous man may ridicule others, may controvert them, scorn them ; 
but he who has any respect for himself seems to have ronounced the 
yight of thinking meanly of others. And what are we all that we can 
dare to raise ourselves to any height ?” He looks upon Jacob:’s meta- 
physical fic as a compensation forall the goods the gods have given him. 
“ House, riches, children, sister and friends, and a long etc., etc., etc. 
On the other hand, God has punished you with metaphysics like a 
thorn in your flesh; me he has blessed with science, that I may be 
happy in the contemplation of his works.” How characteristic is 
this; ‘‘ When you say we can only belirve in God (p. 101), 1 answer 
that I lay great stress on seeing (srhauen), and whou Spinoza, spoak- 
ing of scientia intuitiva, says: Hor cognovcendi genus procedit ab 
adeguata idea casentio formalis quorundam Dei attrilutorum ad ad- 
equatam cognitionem essontia rerum, these few words give me courage 
to dedicate my whole life to the observation of things which I can 
Teach, and of whose essentia formalis I can hope to form an adequate 
idea, without in the least troubling myself how far I can go.” He 
was at variance, and justly, with those who called Spinoza an atheist. 
He called him the most theistical of theists, and the most Christian 
of Christians—theissimum et christianissimum. 

While feeling the separation of opinion between himself and Ja- 
cobi, he still felt the sympathy of old friendship. It was otherwise 
with Lavater. Their intimacy bad been great; no amount of differ- 
ence had overshadowed it, until the priestly element of Lavater, 
formerly in abeyance, grew into offensive prominence. He clouded 
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his intellect with superstitions, and aspired to be @ prophet. He 
had believed in Cagliostro and his miracles, exclaiming, “ Who 
would be so great as he, had he but » true sense of the Evangelists ?” 
He called upon that mystifier, in Strasburg, but was at once sent 
about his business. ‘‘ When a great man,” writes Goethe of La- 
yater, in 1782, ‘has a dark corner in him, it is terribly dark.” And 
the dark corner in Lavater begins to make him measy. “‘I see the 
highest power of reason united in Lavater with the most odious 
superstition, and that by a knot of the finest and most inextricable 
kind.” To the same effect he says in one of the Xenien— 


‘Wie verfabrt die Natur um Hohes and Niedres im Menschen 
. mn verbinden P sie stellt Kitelkeit swischen bivein. 
It was a perception of what he thought the hypocritical nature of 
Lavater which thoroughly disgusted him, and put an end to their 
friendship ; mere difference of opinion never separated him from a 
friend. 

His acientific studies became enlarged by the addition of # micro- 
sdbpe, with which he followed the investigations of Gleichen, and 
gained some insight into the marvels of the world of Infusoria. His 
drawings of the animalenles seen by him were sent to the Fran von 
Stein; and to Jacobi he wrote: ‘“ Botany and the microscope aro 
now the chief enemies I have to contend against. But I live in per- 
fect solitude apart from all the world, as dumb as 6 fish.” Amid 
these multiform studies,—mineralogy, osteology, botany, and con- 
stant “dipping” into Spinoza, his poetic studies might seom to 
have fallen into the background, did we not know that Wilhelm Meister 
has reached the fifth book, the opera of Scherz, List, und Rache is 
written, the great religious-scientific poem Die Gcheimniese ia 
planned, Elpenor hea two acts completed, and many of the minor 
poems are written. Among these poems, be it noted, aro the two 
songs in Wilhelm Meister, “ Kennst du das Land” ond “ Nur wer dia 
Sehneucht kennt”, which speak feelingly of his longing for Italy. 
The preparations for that journey are mado in silence. He is study- 
ing Italian, and undertakes the revision of his works for a new 
edition, in which Wieland and Herder are to help him. 

Seeing him thus happy in love, in friendship, in work, with young 
Fritz living with him, to give him, as it were, s home, and 
every year bringing fresh clearness in his purposes, one may be 
tempted to ask what was the strong impulse which could make him 
break away from such 8 circle, and send him lonely over the Alps? 
Nothing but the impulse of genius. Italy had been the dream of 
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his youth. It was the land where self-culture was to gain rich 
material and firm basis. That he was born to be a Poet, he now 
deliberately acknowledged ; and nothing but solitude in the Land of 
Song seemed wanting to him, Thither he yearned to go; thither 
he would go. 

He accompanied the Duke, Herder, and the Frau von Stein to 
Carlsbad in July 1786, taking with him the works to be revised for 
Géschen’s new edition. The very sight of these works must havo 
strengthened his resolution, And when Herder and the Frau von 
Stein returned to Weimar, leaving him alone with the Duke, tho 
final preparations were made. He had studiously concealed this 
project from everyone except the Duke, whose permission was necea- 
sary ; but even from him tho project was partially concealed. “‘For- 
give we,” he wrote to the Duko, “if at parting I spoko vaguely 
about my journey and its duration. I do not yet know mysolf what 
is to become of me. You are happy in a chosen path. Your affairs 
are in good order, and you will excuse me if I now look after my 
own; nay, you have often urged mo to do so. Iam at this moment 
certainly able to be spared; things are so arranged as to go on 
smoothly in my absence, In this siete of things all I ask isan in- 
definite furlough.” Ho says that he feels it nocessary for his intel- 
lectnsl health that he should ‘lose himself in s world where he is 
unknown ;” and begs that no one may be informed of his intended 
absence. ‘God bless you, is my hearty wish, and keep me your 
affection, Believe me that if I desire to make my existence moro 
complete, it is that I may enjoy it bettcr with you and yours.” 

Thia was on the 2nd September, 1786. On the third he quitted 
Carlsbad incognito. His next letter to the Duke begins thus: 
*©QOne more friendly word ont of the distance, without date or place, 
Soon will I open my mouth and say how I get on. How it will re- 
joice me once more to see your handwriting.” And it ends thus: 
“ Of course you let people believe that you know where lam.” In 
the next letter he ssys, “I must still keep the socrot of my where- 
abouts a little longer.” 


v2 
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CHAPTER V. 


ITALY. 


Tux long yearning of his life was at last falflled : he waa in Italy. 
Alone, and shrouded by an assumed name from all the interruptions 
with which the curiosity of admirers would have perplexed the 
author of Werther, but which never troubled the supposed merchant 
Herr Miller, he passed amid orange trees and vineyards, cities, 
statues, pictures and buildings, feeling himeelf “ at home in the wide 
world, no longer an exile”. The passionate yearnings of Mignon had 
grown with his growth and strengthened with his strength, through 
th® early associations of childhood, and all the ambitions of man- 
hood, till at last they made hiy sick at heart. For some time pre- 
vious to his journey he had been unable to look at engravings of 
Ttalian scenery, unable even to open a Latin book, because of the 
overpowering suggestions of the language; so that Herder could 
say of him that the only Latin author ever seen in his hand was 
Spinoza. The feeling grew and grew, a mental homo-sickness which 
nothing but Italian skies could cure, We have only to read Mig- 
non’s song, “ Kennst du das Land”, which was written before this 
journcy, to perceive how tranco-like were his conceptions of Italy, 
and how restless was his desire to journey there. 

And now this deep unrest was stilled. Italian voices were loud 
around him, Italian skies were above him, Italian Art was before 
him. He felt this journey was a new birth. His whole being was 
filled with warmth and light. Life stretched itself before him calm, 
radiant, and strong. He saw the greatness of his aims, and felt 
within him powers adequate to those aims. 

He has written an account of his journey; but although no man 
could have produced a greater work, had he deliberately set himaelf 
to do so, and although some passages of this work are among the 
most delightful of the many pages written about Itely, yot the 
Ttaliduieche Reise is, on the whole, a very disappointing book. Nor 
could it well have been otherwise, undcr the circumstances. It wos 
not written soon after his return, when all waa fresh in his memory, 
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and when his style had still its warmth and vigour ; but in tho de- 
cline of his great powers, he collected the hasty letters sent from 
Italy to tho Frau von Stein, Herder, and others, and from them he 
extracted such passages as seemed suitable, weaving them together 
with no great care, or enthusiasm. Had he simply printed the 
letters themselves, they would doubtloss havo given us a far moro 
vivid and interesting picture ; in tho actual form of the work wo are 
wearied by various trifles and incidents of the day cireumstantially 
narrated, which in letters would not improperly find a place, but 
which here want the pleasant, careless, chatty form given by corre- 
spondence. The Italidnische Reise wants the charm of a collection 
of letters, and the solid excellence of a deliberate work. It is mainly 
interesting as indicating the effect of Italy on his mind; an effect 
apparently too deep for utterance. He was too completely possessed 
by the new life which streamed through him, to bestow much time 
in analysing and recording his impressions. 

Curious it is to notice his open-eyed interest in all the goclogical 
and meteorological phenomena which present themeelves; an in- 
terest which has excited the sncers of some who think a poot hay 
nothing better to do than to rhapsodise. They tolerate luis enthn- 
siasm for Palladio, because architecture is one of tho Arts ; and for- 
give the enthusiasm which soized him in Vicenza, and made him study 
Palladio’s works as if he were about to train himeelf for an architect ; 
but they are distressed to find him in Padua, once moro occupicd 
with “ cabbages,” and tormented with the vague conception of a 
Typical Plant, which will not leave him. Let me confess, however, 
that some cause for disappointment exists. The poct’s yearning iy 
falfilled ; and yet how little literary enthusiasm oscapes him! Italy 
is the land of History, Literature, Painting, and Music; its high- 
ways are sacred with associations of the Past; its byways sre contres 
of biographic and artistic interest. Yet Goethe, in rapturos with 
the climate, and the beauties of Nature, is almost silent about Lite- 
rature, has no sense of Music, and no feeling for History. He 
passes through Verona without a thought of Romeo and Juliet ; 
through Ferrara without a word of Ariosto, and scarcely a word of 
Tasso. In this land of the Past, it is the Present only which allures 
him. He turns aside in disgust from the pictures of crucifizions, 
martyrdoms, emaciated monks, and all the hospital pathos which 
mekes galleries hideous; only in Rapbael’s healthier beanty, and 
more humen conceptions, can he take delight. Hoe has no his- 
toric sense enabling him to qualify his hatred of superstition by 
recognition of the puinful religiuu~ struggles which, in their evolu- 
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tions, sasumed these superstitious forms. He considers the pictures 
as things of the present, and because their motives are hideous he 
is disgusted ; but 2 man of more historic feeling would, while mark- 
ing his dislike of such conceptions, have known how to place them 
in their serial position in the historic development of mankind. 

It is not for Literature, it is not for History, it is not for poetical 
enthusiasm, we must open the Italidnische Reise. There is no elo- 
quence in the book ; no, not even when, st Venice, he first stands in 
presence of the sea. Think of the foclings which the first sight of 
the sea must call up in the mind of a poet, and then marvel at his 
reserve. Butif the Italidnische Reise doos not flash out in eloquence, 
it is everywhere warm with the intense happiness of the writer. In 
Venice, for example, his enjoyment seems to have been great, 
as every hour the place ceased to be a name and became a pice 
ture. The canals, lagoons, narrow streets, splendid architecture, and 
animated crowds, were inexhaustible delights. From Venice he 
passed rapidly through Ferrara, Bologna, Florence, Arezzo, Perugia, 
Foligno, and Spoleto, reaching Rome on the 28th October. 

In Rome, where he stayed four months, enjoyment and education 

“went hand in hand, “All the dreams of my youth I now see living 
before me. Everywhere go I find an old familiar face ; overything 
is just what I thought it, and yct everything is now. It is the same 
with idess. I have gained no new idea, but the old ones have become 
80 definite, living, and connected one with another, that they may 
pass as new.” ‘The riches of Rome are at first bewildering; a long 
residence is necessary for each object to make its due impression, 
Goethe lived there among some German artists: Angelica Kaufmann, 
for whom he had great regard, Tischbein, Moritz, and others. They 
respected his incognito as well as they could, although the fact of his 
being in Romo could not long be entirely concealed. He guined, 
however, the main object of his incognito, and avoided being lionised. 
He had not come to Italy to have his vanity tickled by the approba- 
tion of society ; he came for self-culture, and resolutely pursned his 
purpose. 

Living amid gnch glories of the past, treading each day the ground 
of the Eternal City, every breath from the Seven Hills must have 
carried to him some thought of history. ‘ Even Roman antiquities,” 
he writes, “begin to interest me. History, inscriptions, coins, 
which hitherto I never cared to hear about, now press upon me. 
Here one reads history in quite another spirit than elsewhere; not 
only Roman history, but world history.” Yet I do not find that he 
read much history, even here. Art was enough to occupy him ; and 
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for Painting he had a passion which renders his want of talent still 
more noticeable. Hoe visited Churches and Galleries with steady 
earnestness ; studied Winckelmaun, and discussed critical points 
with the German artists. Unhappily he also wasted precious timein 
fruitless efforts to attain facility in drawing. These occupations, 
however, did not prevent his completing the versification of Iphi- 
genia, which he read to the German circle, but found only Angelica 
who appreciated it ; the others having expected something geniclixch, 
something in the style of Géte with the Iron Hand. Nor was ho 
much more fortunate with the Weimer circle, who, as we have already 
seen, preferred the prose version. 

Art thus with many-sided influence allures him, but does not com- 
pletely fill up his many-sided activity. Philosophic speculations give 
new and wondrous meanings to Natare ; and the evor-pressing desire 
to discover the secret of vegetable forms acnds him meditative 
through the gardens sbout Rome. He feels he is on the track of a 
law which, if discovered, will reduco to unity tho manifold variety of 
forms. Men who have never felt the passion of discovery may rail 
at him for thus, in Romo, forgetting, among plants, the quarrels of 
the Senate and the eloquence of Cicero; but all who have beon 
haunted by a great idea will sympathise with him, and understand 
how insignificant is the existence of « thousand Ciccros in comparison 
with a law of Nature. 

Among the few acquaintances he made, let us note that of Monti 
the poet, at the performance of whose tragedy, Aristodemo, he as- 
sisted. Through this acquaintance he was reluctantly inducod to 
allow himself to be enrolled a member of the Arcadia,* under the 
title of Birgalio, “per causa della grandezaa, or rathor grandiosita 
delle mio opere, as they expross it.” 

And what said Weimar to this prolonged absence of its poct ? 
Tnatead of rejoicing in his intense enjoyment, inatead of sympathising 
with his sims, Weimar grumbled and gossiped, and was loud in dis- 
approbation of his neglect of dutics at home, while wandering among 
ruins and statues. Schiller, who had meanwhile come to Weimar, 
sends to Kérnor the echo of these grumblings, “Poor Weimar | 
Goethe’s return is uncertain, and many here look upon his eternal 
separation from all business as decided. While he is painting in 
Ttaly, tho Vogts and Schmidts must work for him like beasts of 
burden. He spends in Italy for doing nothing a salary of 1800 dol- 
lars, and they, for half that sum, must do double work.” One reads 

© Thi i i jis socond residence in Rome. Hia 
letter to Pits von Dukes however, gives tho true dns. 
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such sentences from a Schiller with pain ; and there are several other 
passages in the correspondence which betray a jealousy of his great 
tival, explicable, perhaps, by the uneasy, unhappy condition in which 
he then struggled, but which gives his admirers pain. This jealousy 
we shall hereafter see openly and even fiercely avowed, 

While Weimar grambled, Weimar’s duke in truer sympathy wrote 
affectionately to him, releasing him from all official duties, and ex- 
tending the leave of absence as long as it might be desired. With- 
out Gosthe, Weimar must indeed have been quite another place to 
Karl August; but no selfishness made him desire to shorten his 
friend’s stayin Italy. Accordingly, on the 22nd of February, Goethe 
quitted Rome for Naples, where he spent five weeks of hearty enjoy- 
ment. Throwing aside his incognito, he mixed freely with society, 
and still more freely with the people, whose happy careless far nicnio 
delighted him. He there made the acquaintance of Sir William 
Hamilton, and saw the lovely Lady Hamilton, the syren whose beauty 
Jed the noble Nelson astray. Goethe was captivated by her grace, as 
she moved through the mazes of the shaw! dance she made famous. 
# was also captivated in quite another manner by the writings of 

ico, which had been introduced to him by his acquaintance Filan- 
gierie, who spoke of the great thinker with southern evthusiasm. 

“Tf in Rome one must etudy,” he writes, “hore in Naples one 
can only live.” And he lived a manifold life: on the seashore, 
among the fishermen, among the poople, among the nobles, undor 
Vesuvius, on the moonlit waters, on the causeway of Pompeii, 
in Pausilippo,—everywhere drinking in fresh delight, everywhere 
feeding his fancy and experience with new pictures. Thrice did he 
ascend Vesuvius; and as we shall see him dnring the campaign in 
France pursuing his acientific observations undisturbed by the cannon, 
#0 here also we observe him deterred by no perils from making the 
aost of his opportunity. Nor ia this the only noticeable trait. Ve- 
suvins could make him forget in curiosity his personal safety, but it 
did not excite one sentence of poetry. His description is as quiet 
as if Vesuvius were Hampstead Heath. 

The enthusiasm breaks out, however, here and there. At Pastum 
he was in raptares with the glorious antique temples, tho remains of 
which still speak so eloquently of what Grecian art must have been. 

Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Capua interested him less than might 
have been anticipated. “The book of Nature,” he says, “is after all 
the only one which has in every page important mesnings.” 1t was 
a book which fastenod him as fairy tales fasten children. 


“Tero about the beach he wandered, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy iales of uciency and the long result of Time.” 
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‘Wondering thus lonely, his thoughts hurried by the music of the 
waves, the long-bafiling, long-soliciting mystery of vegetable forms 
grew into clearness before him, and the typical plant was no moro a 
vanishing conception, but « principle clearly grasped. 

On the 2nd of April he reached Palermo. He stayed a fortnight 
among its orange trees and oleanders, given up to the exquisite sen- 
sations which, lotus-like, lulled him into forgetfulness of everything, 
save the present. Homer here first became a living poet to him, 
He bought a copy of the Odyssey, read it with unutterable delight, 
and translated as he went, for the benefit of his friend Kniep. In- 
spirod by it, he sketched the plan of Nausikaa, a drama in which 
the Odyssey was to be concentrated. Like so many other plans, this 
was never completed. The garden of Alcinous had to yield to the 
Metamorphoacs of Plants, which tyrannously usurped his thoughts. 

Palermo was the native city of Count Cagliostro, the audacious 
adventurer who, three years before, had made so conspicuous a figuro 
in the affair of the Diamond Necklace. Goethe’s curiosity to see 
the parents of this reprobate, led him to visit them, under the guise 
of an Englishman bringing them news of their son. He has nar- 
rated the adventure at some length; but as nothing of biographical 
interest lies therein, I pass on with this brief indication, adding that 
his sympathy, always active, was excited in favour of the poor people, 
and he twice sent them pecuniary assistance, confessing the deceit 
he had practised. 

He returned to Naplea on the 14th of May, not without a narrow 
escape from shipwreck. He had taken with him the two first acta 
of Tasso (then in prose), to remodel them in verse. He found on 
reading them over, that they were soft and vague in expression, but 
otherwise needing no material alteration. After a fortnight at 
Naples, he once more arrived in Rome. This was on the 6th of 
June 1787, and he remained till the 22nd of April 1788 : ten months 
of labour, which only an activity so unusual as his own could have 
made so fruitful. Much of his time was wasted in the dabbling of 
an amateur, striving to make himself what Nature had refused to 
make him. Yet it is perhaps perilous to say that with such a mind 
any effort was fruitless. If he did not become « painter by his 
studies, the studies were doubless useful to hin in other ways. Art 
and antiquities he studied in company with artistic friends. Rome 
is itself an education ; and he was eager to learn. Practice of the 
art sharpened his perceptions. Hoe learncd perspective, drew from 
the model, was passionate in endeavours to succeed with landscape, 
and even began to model a Jittle in clay. Angelica Kaufmann told 
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told him, that in Art he saw better than anyone else ; and the others 
believed perhaps that with study he would be able to do more 
than see. But all his study and all his practice were vain ; he never 
attained even the excellence of an amateur. To think of a Goethe 
thus obstinately cultivating a branch of art for which he had no 
talent, makes us look with kinder appreciation on the spectacle, so 
frequently presented, of really able men obstinately devoting them- 
selves to produce poetry which no cultivated mind can read; men 
whose culture and insight are msufficient to make them perceive in 
themselves the difference between aspiration and inspiration, 

If some time was wasted upon efforts to become & painter, the 
rest was well employed, Not to mention his scientific investigations, 
there was abundance of work executed. Lgmont waa rewritten. 
The rough draft of the two first acts had been written at Frankfurt, 
in the year 1775; and a rough cast of the whole was made at Wei- 
mar, in 1782, He now took it up again, because the outbreak of 
troubles in the Netherlands once more brought the patriots into col- 
lision with the House of Orange. The task of rewriting was labo- 
rious, but very agreeable, and he looked with pride on the completed 
rama, hoping it would gratify his friends. These hopes were some- 
what dashed by Herder, who—never much given to praise—would 
not accept Clirchen, a character which the poet thought, and truly 
thought, he had felicitously drawn. Besides Egmont, he prepared 
for the new edition of his works, new versions of Claudine vou Villa 
Bella end Erwin und Elmire, two comic operas. Some scencs of 
Faust were written ; also these poems: Amor als Landschaftumaler ; 
Amor als Gast ; Ktinstler’s Erdenwalten; and Kitastlur’s Apothevse, 
He thus completed the last four volumes of his collected works 
which Gdschen had undertaken to publish, and which we have scen 
him take to Carlsbad and to Italy, as his literary task, 

The effect of his residence in Italy, especially in Rome, was mani- 
fold and deep. Foreign travel, even to unintelligent, uningniring 
mind, is always of great influence, not merely by the presentation 
of new objects, but also, and mainly, by the withdrawal of the mind 
from all the intricate connexions of habit and familiarity which mask 
the real relations of life. This withdrawal is important, because it 
gives a new standing-point from which we can judge ourselves and 
others, and it shows how much that we bave been wont to regard as 
essential is, in reality, little more than routine. Goethe certainly 
acquired clearer views with respect to himself and his career: severed 
from al) those links of habit and routine which had bound him in 
‘Weimar, be learned in Italy to take another and a wider survey of 
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his position. He returned home, to all appearance, a changed man. 
The orystallising process which commenced in Weimar was com. 
pleted in Rome. As a decisive example, we note that he thore 
finally relinquishes his attempt to become s painter. He feels that 
he is born only for poetry, and during the next ten years resolves 
to devote himself to literature, 

One result of his study of art was to reconcile his theories and hia 
tendencies. We have noted on several occasions the objective ten- 
dency of his mind, and we now find him recognising that tendency 
as dominant in ancient art. “Let me,” he writes to Herder, “ ex- 
press my meaning in a few words. The ancients represented exixt- 
ences, we usually represent the effect ; they pourtrayed the terrible, 
we terribly ; they the agreeable, we agreeably, and so forth. Henco 
our exaggeration, ynanneriam, false graces, and all excesses. For 
when we strive after effect, we never think we can be effective 
enough.” This admirable sentence is as inaccurate in an historical, 
as it is accurate in an ssthetical sense; unless by the ancients wo 
understand only Homer and some pieces of sculpture. Asa criticism 
of Aischylus, Euripides, Pindar, Theocritus, Horace, Ovid, or Ca- 
tullus, it is quite wide of the truth; indeed, it is merely the tradi- 
tional fiction current about ancient art, which vanishes on o steady 
gaze; but inaccurate thongh it be, it serves to illustrate Goethe’s 
theories. Ifhe found that in Italy, it was because that best assimi- 
latod with his own tendencies, which wero eminently concrete. 
People talk of the study of the ancients,” he says somewhere, 
“but what does it mean, except that we should look at the real 
world, and atrive to express it, for that is what they did.” And to 
Eckermann he said: “all eras in a state of decline are subjective ; 
on the other hand, all progressive eras have an objective tendency. 
Onur present time is retrogade, for it is subjective.” Here in Rome 
he listens to his critical friends with a quiet smile, “when in meta- 
physical discussions they held me not competent. I, being an artist, 
regard this as of little moment. Indeed, 1 prefer that the principle 
from which and through which I work should be hidden from me.” 
How few Germans could say this ; how few could say with him, “ I-h 
habe nio uber das Denken gedacht; I have nover thought about 
Thought.” 

Leaving all such generalities, and descending once moro to bio- 
graphic detail, we meet Goethe again in tho toils of an unhappy 
passion, How he left the Frau von Stein we have seen. Her image 
accompanied him everywhere. To her he wrote constantly. But he 
hes before confessed that he loved her less when absent from her, 
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and the length of his absence now seems to have cooled his ardour. 
He had been a twelvemonth sway from her, when’ the charms of 
young Milanese, with whom he was thrown together in Castel Gan- 
dolfo, made him forget the coldness, almost approaching rudeness, 
with which hitherto he had guarded himself from female fascination. 
With the rasbness of a boy he falls in love, and then learns that his 
mistress is already betrothed. I am unable to tell this story with any 
distinctnoss, for he was nearly eighty years old when he wrote the 
pretty but vague account of it in the Italianische Reise, and there are 
no other sources come to hand, Enough that he loved, learned she 
was betrothed, and withdrew from her society to live down his 
grief. During her illness, which followed upon an unexplained 
quarrel with her betrothed, he was silently assiduous in attentions ; 
but although they met after her recovery, and she was then free, I 
do not find him taking any steps towards replacing the husband she 
had lost. As may be supposed, the tone of his letters to the Frau 
von Stein became visibly altered: they became less confidential and 
communicative ; a change which did not escape her, 

¢ With Herder his correspondence continues affectionate. Pleasant 
it ig to see the enthusiasm with which he receives Herder’s Idecn, 
and reads it in Rome with the warmest admiration ; eo different from 
the way in which Herder receives what ke sends from Rome! 

On the 22nd April, 1788, he turned homewards, quitting Romo 
with unspeakable regret, yet feeling himself equipped anew for the 
atraggle of life. “The chief objects of my journey,” he writes to 
the Duke, “were these: to free myself from the physical and moral 
uneasiness which rendered me almost useless, and to still the feverish 
thirst I felt for true art. The first of these is tolerably, the secoud 
quite achieved.” Taking Tasso with him to finish on his journos, he 
returned through Florence, Milen, Chiavenns, Lake Constance, 
Stuttgard, and Nurnberg, reaching Weimar on the 18th Jume, at 
ten o’clock in the evening. * 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EGMONT AND TASSO. 


Trees are mon whose conduct we cannot approve, but whom wo 
love more than many whose conduct is thoroughly admirable. When 
severe censors point out the sins of our favourites, reason may acqui- 
esce, but the heart rebels. We make no protest, but in secret we 
keep our love unshaken. It is with poems aa with men. The 
greatest favourites are not the least amenable to criticism; tho 
favourites with Criticism are not the darlings of the public. In 
saying this we do not stultify Criticism, any more than Morality is 
stultified in our love of agreeable rebels. In both cases admitted 
faults are cast into the back-ground by some energetic excellence. 

Eymoné is such a work. It is far, very far, from e masterpiece, 
but it is an universal favourite. As a tragedy, criticism makes sad 
work with it; but when all is said, the reader thinks of Egmont and 
Clarchen, and flings criticisms to the dogs. Those are the figures 
which remain in the memory: bright, genial, glorious creations, oom- 
parable to any to be found in the long galleries of Art. 

As a Drama—i. c., a work constructed with a view to representa- 
tion—it wants the two fundamental requisites, viz., a collision of ele- 
mental passions, from whence the tragic interest should spring ; 
and the construction of its materials into the dramatic form. The 
first fault lies in the conception ; the second in the execution. The 
one is the error of the dramatic poet; the other of the dramatist. 
Had Shakspeare treated this subject, he would have thrown a life and 
cheracter into the mobs, and s passionate movement into the great 
scenes, which would have made the whole live before our eyes. But 
I do not think he would have surpassed Egmont and Clarchen. 

The elow languid movement of this piece, which makes the repre- 
sentation somewhat tedious, does not lie in the length of the speeches 
and scenes, s0 much as in the undramatic construction. Julian 
Schmidt has acutely remarked: “A dramatic intention hovered 
before him, but he executed it in lyrical musical style. Thus 
in the interview between Egmont and Orange, the two declaim 
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against each other, instead of working on each other.” It is in cer- 
tain passages dramatic, but the whole is ufdramatic, It approxi- 
mates to the novel in dialogue. 

Schiller, in his celebrated review of this work, praises the art with 
which the local colouring of History is preserved; but most people 
would willingly exchange this historical colouriiig for some touches 
of dramatic movement, The merit, such as it is, belongs to erudi- 
tion, not to poetry; for the local colour is not, as in Gétz, and in 
Scott’s romances, vivid enough to place the epoch before our eyes. 
Schiller, on the other hand, objects to the departure from history, in 
making Egmont unmarried, and to the departure from heroic dignity 
in making him in love. Goethe of course knew that Egmont had 
a wife and several children, Ho rejected such historical details ; 
and although I am disposed to agree with Schiller, that by the change 
he deprived himself of some powerful dramatic situations, I still think 
he did right in making the change. 

Tn the first place it has given us the exquisite character of Olar- 
chen, the gem of the piece, In the next place it is dubious whether 

ehe would have treated the powerful situations with the adequate 
dramatic intensity. He knew and confessed that his genius was not 
tragic. “I was not born for a tragic post,” he wrote to Zelter ; 
“my nature is too conciliating ; hence no really tragic situation in~ 
terests mo, for it is in its essence irreconcileable.” 

The character of Egmont is that of a healthy, noble, heroio man ; 
and it is his humanity which the poet wishes to place before us. 
‘We are made spectators of a happy nature, not of great actions ; 
the hero, for he is one, presents himself to us in his calm strength, 
perfect faculties, joyous, healthy freedom of spirit, loving generous 
disposition ; not in the hours of strenuous conflict, not in the spasms 
of his strength, not in the altitude of momentary exultation, but in 
the quiet strength of permanent powcr. This presentation of the 
character robs the story of its dramatic collision. The tendency of 
Goethe’s mind, which made him look upon men rather as a Naturaliet 
than as a Drematist, led him to prefer delinesting a character, 
to delineating a passion; and his biographical tendency made 
him delineate Egmont as more like what Wolfgang Goethe would 
have been under the same circumstances. This samo tendency to 
draw from his own experience, also led him to create Clarchen. 
Rosenkranz, indeed, seeking to show the profound historical con- 
ception of this work, says, that the love for Clirchen was necessary 
‘* as an indication of Egmont’s sympathy with the people” ; but the 
reason seems to me io have been less critical, and more biographical. 
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It is a combre and a tragic episode in history which is treated in 
this piece. The revolation of the Netherlands was one imperiously 
commanded by the times ; it was the revolt of citizens against ex- 
asperating oppression ; of conscience against religious tyranny ; of 
the nation against a foreigner, The Duke of Alva, who thought it 
better the Emperor should lose the Netherlands than rule over a 
nation of heretics, but who was by no means willing that the Nether- 
lands should be lost, came to replace the Duchess of Parma in the 
regency ; came to suppress with the sword and scaffold the rebellion 
of the heretics. The strong contrast of Spaniard and Hollander, of 
Catholic and Protestant, of despotism and liberty which this subject 
furnished, are all indicated by Goethe ; but he has not used them as 
powerful dramatic elements, The characters talk, talk well, talk 
lengthily ; they do not act. In the course of their conversations we 
are made aware of the state of things ; we do not dramatically assiat 
at them. 

Egmont opens with a scene between soldiers and citizens, shooting 
ata mark, A long conversation lets us into the secrct of the un- 
quiet state of the country, and the various opinions afloat. Compare 
it with analogous scenes in Shakspeare, and the difference between 
dramatic and non-drematic treatment will be manifest, Here the 
men are puppets; we see the anthor’s intention in all they say; 
in Shakspesre the mon betray themselves, each with some peculiar 
trick of character, 

The next scene is still more feeble. The Duchess of Parma and 
Machiavelli are in conversation. She asks his counsel ; he advises 
tolerance, which she feels to be impossible: except in the casual in- 
dication of two charactors, the whole of this scene is unnecessary : 
and indeed Schiller, in his adaptation of this play to the stago, 
lopped away the character of the Duchess altogether, as an excre- 
scence. 

The free, careless, unsuspicious nature of Egmont is well con- 
trasted with that of the suspicious Orange ; his character is painted 
by numerous vivid touches, and we are in one scene made aware of 
the danger he is in. But the scene ends as it began, in talk. The 
next scene introduces Cliirchen and her unhappy lover Brackonburg. 
Vory pretty is this conception of his patient love, and her compassion 
for the love she cannot share: 

Mother, Do you send him away so soon? 
Clarchen. I long to know whet is going on; and beaides—do not be angry with 
me, mother—hia presence pains me. I never know how I ought to behave towards 


him, Ihave done him a wrong, and it goes to my very heart to see how deeply he 
focls it, Well—it can’t be helped now. 
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Mother. He is wach a trus-hearted fellow! 

Clévchen. I cannot help it, I must treat him kindly. Often without a thought I 
retwrn the gentle, loving pressure of his hand. I reproach myself that I am deceiving 
him, that I sm nourishing a vain hope in his heart. Iam in asad plight. God. 
knows I do not willingly deceive him. I do not with him to hope, yet I cannot let 
Hien deapaie 
Is not that taken from the life, and is it not exquisitely touched ? 

Clirchon. I loved him once, and in my soul I love him still. Icould have married 
him; yet I believe I never wna really and passionately in love with him. 

Mother. You would have been happy with him. 

Clirchen. I should have been provided for, and led s quiet life, : 

Mother. And it has all been trifled away by your folly. 

Clarchen, Tam in o strange position. When I think how it has come about, I 
know it indeed, and yet I know it not. But I have only to look on Egmont, and all 
becomes clear to ma; you, then even stranger things would seem quite natural. Oh, 
what a man be is! The provinces worship him. And in hia arms am I not the 
happiest being alive? 

Mother. And the fatare? 

Clérchen. I ask but this—does he love me? Does he love me—as if there could be 

a doubt! 
There are reminiscences of Frederiks in this simple, loving Clir- 
chgn, and in the picture of her devotion to the man so much above 
her. . This scene, however, though very charming, is completely 
without onward movement, It is talk, not action; and the return 
of Brackenburg at the close, with his despairing monologue, is not 
sufficient for the termination of an act. 

Tn aot second we see the citizens again; they are becoming more 
unruly as events advance. Vanzen comes to stir their rebellious 
feelings ; a quarrel ensues, which ia quieted by the appearance of 
Egmont, who, on hearing their complaints, advises them to be pra- 
dent. ‘Do what you can to keep the peace ; you stand in bad re- 
pate already. Provoke not the King still further. The power is in 
his hands. An honest citizen who maintains himself industriously 
has everywhere as much freedom as he needs.” He quits them, pro- 
mising to do his utmost for them, advising them to stand against the 
new doctrines, and not to attempt to secure privileges by sedition. 
The people’s hero is no demagogue. He opposes the turbulence of 
the mob, as he opposes the tyranny of the crown. In thenextscene 
we have him with his secretary ; and here are further manifested tho 
kindness and the insouciance of his nature. “ It is my good fortune 
that I am joyous, live fast, and take everything easily. I would not 
barter it for a tomb-like security. My blood rebels against this 
Spanish mode of life, nor are my actions to be regulatéd by the cau- 
tious measures of the court. Do I live only to think of life? Shall 
I forego the enjoyment of the present moment that I may secure the 
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Mother. He is auch a true-hearted follow! 

Cldrchen. I cannot help it, I must treat him kindly. Often without a thought I 
return the gentle, loving pressure of his hand. I reproach myself thet I am decelving 
him, that I am nourishing = vain hope in his heart. Iam in asad plight. God 
knows I do not willingly deceive him. I do not wish him to hope, yet I connot tet 
him deopair ! 

Ts not that taken from the life, and is it not exquisitely touched ? 

Clarchen. I loved him anoe, and in my eoul I love him still. Ioould have married 
him yet I believe I nover was really and passionately in lovo with him, 

Mother. You would hare been happy with him. 

Clarchen. I should have beon provided for, and led a quiet life. - 

Mother, And it has all been trifled away by your folly. 

Clavcken. Iam in s strange position. When I think how it has come about, I 
know it indeed, and yet I know it not. But I kare only to look on Egmont, and all 
Becomes clear to me; yes, then even stranger things would seem quite natural. Oh, 
what a man he is! The provinces worship him. And in his arms am I not the 
happiest being alive? 

Mother. And the fature P 

Olorchen. I ask but this—does he love me? Doss he love me—as if there could bo 

a doubt ! 
There are reminiscences of Frederika in this simple, loving Clir- 
hen, and in the picture of her devotion to the man s0 much above 
her. This scene, however, though very charming, is completely 
without onward movement, It is talk, not action ; and the return 
of Brackenburg at the close, with his despairing monologue, is not 
sufficient for the termination of an act. 

Tn act second we see the citizens again; they are becoming more 
unruly as events advance, Vanzen comes to stir their rebellions 
feelings ; 8 quarrel ensues, which is quieted by the appearance of 
Egmont, who, on hearing their complaints, adviecs them to be pru- 
dent. “Do what you can to keep tho peace ; you stand in bad re- 
pute already. Provoke not the King still further. Tho power is in 
his hands, An honest citizen who maintains himself industriously 
has everywhere as much freedom as he needs.” Hoe quits them, pro- 
ising to do his utmost for them, advising them to stand against the 
new doctrines, and not to attempt to secure privileges by sodition. 
The people’s hero is no demagogae. He opposes tho turbulonce of 
the mob, as he opposes the tyranny of the crown. In thenextscene 
swe have him with his secretary ; and here are furthor manifested tho 
kindness and the ‘nxouriunce of his nature, “ It is my good fortune 
that I am joyons, live fast, and take everything easily. I would not 
Vorter it for a tomb-like security. My blood rebels against this 
Spanish mode of life, nor are my actions to be regulated by the cau- 
tious measures of the court. Do I live only to think of lifo? Shall 
I forego the enjoyment of the presont moment that I may secure the 
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next, which, when it arrives, must be consomed in idle fears and 
auxietios ?” This is not the language of a politician, but of a happy 
man. ‘ Take lifo too seriously, and what is it worth? If tho morn- 
ing wake us to no new joys, if the evoning bring us not the hope of 
new pleasures, is it worth while to dress and undress? ‘Doos the sun 
shino on me to-day that I may reflect on yesterday? ‘That I may 
endeavour to foresce and to control what can neither be foreseen nor 
controlled—the destiny of to-morrow?” The present is enough for 
lim, “The sunstecds of Time, as if goaded by invisible spirits, 
bear onward the light car of Destiny. Nothing remains for us but, 
with calm self-po»sossion, firmly to grasp the roins, and guide the 
car now right, now left, here from the precipice, there from the rock. 
‘Who knows Whither he is hasting ? Who reflects from Whence ho 
came °” 

Very voetic, and tragic too, is this contrast of character with cir- 
cumstance, Wo know the peril which threatens him, We feel that 
this serenity is in itself the certain cause of hia destruction; and it 
affects us like the joyousness of Romeo, who, the moment before ho 
hears the terrible news of Julict’s dvath, feels “hia bovom’s lord sit 
lightly on its throne.” In the scene which follows between Eguont 
and Orange, there is a fine argumentative exposition of their sepa- 
rate views of the state of affairs; Orange warns him to fly while 
there is yet safety ; but he secs that fight will hasten civil war, and 
he remains, 

Act tho third once more brings the Duchess and Machiavelli 
before us, and once more they talk about the troubles of tho time. 
The scene changes to Clarchen’s house, aud we are spectators of 
that exquisite interview which Scott has borrowed in Kruiliworth, 
where Leicester appears to Amy Robeart in all his princely splen- 
dour. Beautiful as this scene is, it ia not cnough to constitute one 
act of a drama, especially tho thir? act; for nothing is dono in it, 
nothing is indicated even in the development of tho story which had 
not been indicated before ; the action stands still that we may see 
childish delight, womanly love, and manly tenderness. 

‘The poetic reader, captivated by this scene, will be impatient at 
the criticiom which espies a fuult in it, and will declare such a 
picture infinitely superior to any dramatic effect. ‘“ What pedantry,” 
he will exclaim, “to talk of technical demands in presence of a scene 
like this 1” and with a lofty wave of the hand dismiss the critic into 
contempt. Nevertheless, the critic is forced by his office to consider 
what aro the technical demands. If the poct has attempted s drama, 
he must be tried by dramatic standards. However much we may de- 
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light in the picture Goethe has presented in this third act, we cannot 
but feel that Shakspeare, while giving the picture, would have made 
it enbservient to the progress and development of the picce; for 
Shakspcare was not ouly a poct, he was also a dramatic poct. 

Act the fonrth again shows us citizens talking about the times, 
which grew more and more ominous. Jn the next scene Alva, tho 
terrible Alva, appears, having Isid all his plans. Orange has fled, 
Int Egmont comes. A long disenssion, very argumentative but 
utterly undramatic, between Alyn and Eynmont, is concluded by the 
arrest of the latter. 

Act the fifth shows us Clirchen in the streets trying to rouse 
Brackenburg and the citizens to revelt and tu the rescue of Eymont. 
There ia great animation in this rcene, wherein love raises the 
simple girl iuto the heroine, The citizens are alarmed, and dread 
to hear Egmont named: 





Clercken, Stays stay! Shrink net away at the sound of hie name, te meet 
ewhom ye were went te pres fewanl se jesoudy When rameur annennced bis 
sroach, whe the cry atone, Kigmtont comes | hie comes fromm Ghent then happy 
wore they who dwelt in the etrevta through whiel he was te past, And when the 
avighing of his rteed wat heard, did net every one throw aside hia work, whil 
ray of hype and joy, like a sunbeam fiom: his countenance, stole over the toil-warn 
faces which peered from every window. Then as ye stool in doorway 
up sour children and pointing te him exclaie, “See! that ix Eygmient! he whe 
towers above the reat! Tis fram him ye must book for better thavn than thew 
Your poor fathers hare known!" 












Clirchen, unable to rouse the citizens, ix led home by Brackenbury. 
The scene changes to Egmont’s prison, where he solilognises an his 
fate; the scene again changes, and shows us Chirchen waiting 
with sickly impatience for Brackenburg to come and brig her the 
news. He comes; tells her Egmont is to die; she takes poison, and 
Brackenburg, in despair, resolves abo to die. The final scene ia 
very weak and very long. Egmont has an interiew with Alva’s 
son, Whom he tries tu persuade inte aiding him to escape ; failing in 
this, he goes to sleep on a couch, and Clarchen appears in a vision 
ax the figure of Liberty. She extends tu him a laurel crown, He 
wukes—to find the prison filled with soldiers who lead him to 
execution. 

There are great inequalities in this work, anid some disparities of 
style. It was written at three different periods of his Jife; and 
although, when once completed, a work may benefit hy careful re- 
vision extending over many yeurs, it will, inevitably suffer from 
fragmentary composition ; the delay which favours revision, is fatal 
to composition. A work of Art should Le completed before the 
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paint hea had time to dry; otherwise the changes brought by time 
in the development of the artist’s mind will make themeelves felt in 
the heterogencous structure of the work. Egmont was conceived in 
the period when Goethe was under the infiuence of Shakspeare; it 
was mainly executed in the period when he had taken a classical 
direction. It wants the stormy life of Gétz, and the calm beauty of 
Iphigenia, Schiller thought the close was too much in the opera 
atyle ; and Gervinus thinks that preoccupation with the opera, which 
Goethe at this period was led into by his fricndly efforts to assist 
Kayscr, has given the whole work an operatic turn. I confess I do 
not detect this; but J see a decided deficiency in dramatic construc- 
tion, which is also to be seen in all his later works; and that he 
really did not know what the drama properly required, to te a drama 
ag well as @ pocm, we shall see clearly illustrated in a future chapter, 
Nevortheless, J end as I began with saying that find what fault you 
will with Eymonf, it still remains one of those general favourites 
against which criticism is powerless, 

Still Jess satisfactory from the dramatic point of view is Tasso ; 
of which we may say what Johnson says of Conna, “ it is a series of 
faultless lines, but no drama.” Indeed, for the full enjoyment of 
this exquisite poem, it is necessary that the reader should approach 
it as he approaches Comue, or Manfred, or Philip von Artevelde, with 
no expectations of finding in it the qualities of Othello, or Wullen- 
stein. It has a charm which few can resist; but it wants all the 
requisites of stage representation. There is scarcely any action ; 
and what little there is only serves as a vehicle of strnggle which 
goes on in Tasso’s mind, instead of the »truggle and collision of two 
minds, Even the dramatic elements of love and madness, are not 
dramatically treated. We feel their presence in Tasso’s mind; we 
nevor see their flaming energy fusing the heterogeneous materials of 
circumstance into fiery unity ; we are thus spectators of a disease, 
not of an acted story. Hence the beauty of this work lies in its 
poetry, and cannot be reproduced in 4 translation. 

The moment chosen by Goethe is when Tasso having just com- 
pleted his “‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” gives unmistakeable signs of the 
unhappy passion and unhappy malady which have made his biography 
one of the saddest in the sad list of “mighty poets in their misery 
dead”. German critics have affirmed that the piece is saturated 
with historical facts and local colour. But it is clear that great 
liberties have been taken both with history and local colour. Indeed, 
thoro was too obvious a superficial resemblance between the position 
of Tasso at the Court of Ferrara and Goethe at the Court of Weimar 

x2 
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not to make thesc liberties necessary. Had Goethe painted tho 
actual relation between Tasso and Alphonso, the public might have 
read between the lines reflections on Karl August, Moreover, it 
is difficult to deny the truth of Madame de Stacl’s remark, that 
**les couleurs du Midi ne sont pas‘asscz prononcées.” Tho tone of 
the work i» German throughont, and would considerably have sur- 
prised an Italian of the Court of Ferrara. 

Tusxxy was finally completed shortly after the rupture with tho 
Fran von Stein, presently to be related; but 1 have noticed it here, 
as the most convenient pla It is in truth to be regarded as one 
of the products of his carly Weimar years, having been merely versi- 
fied iu ltuly, and after his return home. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


RETURN HOME. 


Gorrne camo back from Italy greatly enriched, but by no means 
satisfied, The very wealth he had accumulated embarrassed him, 
by tho new problems it presented, and the new horizons it revealed : 
«For all experienco is an arch whorethrough 
‘Glenms that untravelled world, whose margin fadea 
‘For ever aud for ever a8 we move.” 

Ho had in Rome become aware that a whole life o study would 
searcely suffice to still the craving hunger for knowledge; and he 
left Italy with deep regret. The return home was thus, in itself, a 
grief; the arrival was still more painful. Every one will understand 
this, who bas lived for many months away from the circle of old 
habits and old acquaintances, feeling in the new world a larger ex- 
istenco more consonant with his nature and his aims ; and has then 
returned once more to the old circle, to find it unchanged,—pursuing 
its old paths, moved by the old impulses, guided by the old lights, 
—so that he feels himself a stranger, To return to a great capital, 
after such an absence, ia to feel ill at ease; but to return from 
Italy to Weimar! If we, on entering London, efter a residence 
abroad, find the same interests occupying our friends which occn- 
pied them when we left, the same fainily goxsip, the same books 
talked abont, the same placards loud upon the walls of tho mn- 
changing strects, the world seeming to have stood atill while we 
have lived through so much: what must Gocthe have felt coming 
from Italy, with hix soul filled with new experience and new ideas, 
ou observing the quict unchanged Weimar? No one seemed to 
understand him ; no one eympathiscd in his enthusiasm, or in hig 
regrets. They foond him changed. He found them moving in the 
same dull round, like blind horses in a mill. 

First, let us note that he came back resolved to dedicate his life to 
Art and Science, and no more tu waste efforts in the laborious duties 
of office. From Rome he had thus written to Karl August: “ How 
gratcfal am I to you for having given me this priceless leisure. My 
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mind having from yonth upwards had this bent, I should never have 
been at ease until I had reached this end. My relation to affairs 
sprang out of my personal relation to you ; now let s new relation, 
after so many years, spring from the former. I can truly say, that 
in the solitude of these eighteen months I have found my own self 
again, But as what? As an Artist! What else I may be, you 
will be able to judge and use. You have shown throughout your 
life that princely knowledge of what men are, and what they are 
usefal for; and this knowledge has gone on increasing, as your let~ 
ters clearly prove to me: to that knowledge I gladly submit myself. 
Ask my aid in that Symphony which you mean to play, and 1 will 
at all times gladly and honestly give you my advice. Let mo fulfil 
the whole measure of my existence at your side, then will my powers, 
like a new-opened and purified spring, easily be directed hither and 
thither. Already I see what this journey has done for me, how it 
has clarified and brightened my existence. As you have hitherto 
borne with me, so cure for me in future ; you do me more good than 
Lan do myself, more than I can claim. I have seen a large and 
Veautiful bit of the world, and the result is, that 1 wish only to live 
with you and yours. Yes, I shall become more to you than I have 
been before, if yun let me do what 1 only can do, and leave the rest 
to others, Your sentiments for me, as expressed iv yuur letters, 
are so beautiful, so honourable to me, that they make me blash,— 
that I can only say: Lord, here am I, do with thy servant ay seemeth 
good unto thee.” 

The wise Duke answered this appeal nobly. Ife released his 
friend from the Presidency of the Chamber, and from the direction 
of the War Department, but kept a distinct pluce for him in the 
Council, “ whenever his other affairs allowed him to attend’? ‘The 
poet remained the adviser of his Prince, but was relieved from the 
more onerous duties of office. The direction of the Mines, and of 
all Scientific and Artistic Institutious, he retained; among them that 
of the Theatre. 

It was generally found that he had grown colder in his manners 
since hin Italian journey. Indeed, the process of crystallisation had 
rapidly advanced; and beyond this effect of development, which 
would baye teken place had he never left Wennar, there wax the 
further addition of his fecling bimsclf at a different standing-puint 
from tho-e around him. The less they understood him, the more ho 
Grew within himself. Those who understood him, Moritz, Meyer, 
the Duke and Herder, found no cause of complaint. 

During the first few weeks he was of course constantly at Court. 
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Thus the Hof-Oourier Buch tells us that the day after his arrival he 
dined at Court. This wastbhe 19th June. Again on the 20th, 22nd, 
25th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 80th. In July, on the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, Sth, 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th,and 21st, 
and so on almost uninterruptedly till September. His official release 
made the bond of friendship stronger. Besides, everyone was 
naturally anxious to hear about his travels, and he was delighted to 
talk of them. 

But if Weimar complained of the change, to which if soon grew 
accustomed, there was one who had deeper cause of complaint, and 
whose nature was not strong enough to bear it—the Frau von Stein. 
Absence had cooled tho ardonr of his passion. In Rome, to the 
negative influence of absence, was added the positive influence uf a 
new loyo. He had retarned to Weimar, still grateful to her for the 
happiness she had given him, still feeling for her the affoction which 
no conduct of her’s could destroy, and which warmed his heart 
towards her to the last; but he returned alsv with little of the 
pasrion rhe had for ten ycurs inspired ; he returned with a ull con- 
vietion that he had outlived it. Nor did her presence serve to re- 
kindlo the smouldering embers, Charlotte von Stein was now 
five-und-forty. It is eaxy to imagine how much he must have been 
struck with the change in her. Had he never left her side, this 
change would have approached with gradual steps, stealthily escaping 
observation ; but the many months’ absence removed a veil from his 
eyes. She was five-nnd-torty tu him, as to others. In this perilous 
position she adopted the very worst course. She found him changed, 
aud told him so, in « way which made him feel more sharply the 
change in her. Sho thought him cold, and her resource was— 
repruaches. The resource was more feminine than felicitous, In- 
stead of sympathising with him in his sorrow at leaving Italy, she 
felt the regret as an offence; and perhaps it was; but a truer, 
nobler nature would sorely have known how to merge its own pain 
in sympathy with the pain of one beloved. Ho regretted Italy ; 
she was uot a compensation to him; rhe saw this, and her self-love 
suffered, The coquette who had +o long held him captive, now saw 
the captive freed from her chains. It was 8 tryimg moment. But 
even in tho worst aspect of the position, there was that which a 
worthy nature would have regarded as no swnall consolation: she 
might still be his dearest friend ; and the friendship of such a man 
was worth more than the love of another. But this was not to be. 

Before the final rnpture, he went with her to Rudolstadt, and 
there for the first time spoke with Schiller, who thus writes to 
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Kérner, 12th September, 1788: “At last I can tell you about 
Goethe, and satisfy your curiosity. The first sight of him waa by 
no means what I had been led to expect. He is of middle stature, 
holda himself stiffly and walks stiffly ; his countenance is not open, 
but his eye very full of expression, lively, and one hange with 
delight on his glances. With much seriousness his nicn has never- 
theless much goodness and bencyolonce. He is brown complexioned, 
and seomed to me older in appearance than his years. His voice is 
very agreeable, his narrations are flowing, animated, and full of 
spirit; one listens with pleasure; and when he is in good humour, 
as was the case this time, ho talks willingly and with great intercat. 
‘We soon made acquaintance, and without the slightest effort ; tho 
circle, indeed, was too large, and every one too jealous of him, for 
me to speuk much with him alone, or on any but general topica. 
.»..On the whole, I must say that my great idea of him is not 
Teseened by this personal acquaintance; but I doubt whether we 
shall ever become intimate. Much that to me is now of great iu- 
terest, he has already lived through; he is, less in ycara than in 

ience and self-culture, xo far beyond me that we can never 
meet on the way; and his whole being is originally different from 
mine, his world is not my world, our conceptions are radically 
different. ‘Time will show.” 

Could he have looked into Goethe’s soul he would have seen there 
was a wider gulf between them than he imagined. In scarecly any 
other instance was so great a friendship ever formed between men 
who at first seemed more opposed to each other. At this moment 
Goethe was peculiarly ill-dixposed towards any friendship with 
Schiller, for he saw in him the powerful writer who had corrupted 
and minled the nation. He has told us how ywincd he was on hin 
return from Italy to find Germany jubilant over Heinse’s Ardinghello, 
and Schiller’s Iublvrs, and Licey, He had pushed far from him, and 
for ever, the whole Afuria wad Drany creed; he had outgrown that 
tendency, and learned to hate his own works which sprang from it ; in 
Italy he had taken a new direction, hoping to make the uation follow 
him in this higher region, as it had followed him before. But while ho 
advanced, the nation stood still; he “ passed it like a ship al sea”. 
Instead of following him, the public followed his most catruvugunt 
imitators. He hoped to enchunt men with the calm ideal beauty of 
an Iphigenia, and the sunny heroism of an Lyment; and found 
every oue cnraptured with Ardinghello and Kerl Muor. His 
Publisher had to complain that the new edition of his works, on 
which so much time aud pains hod been bestewed, went off very 
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slowly, while the highly-spiced works of his rivals were bought by 
thousands, 
Schitler macht sich der Bchwixmer genug, und robret die Menge 
‘Wenn der verntinftige Mann einsalne Licbende sithlt. 
‘Wunderthitige Bilder sind meist nor achlechte Gemalde, 
Werke des Geista und der Kunst sind fir den Pobel nicht da. 


In this frame of mind it is natural that he should keep aloof from 
Schiller, and withstand the various efforts made to bring about an 
intimacy. “To be much with Goethe,” Schiller writes in the 
February following, “would make me unhappy; with his nearest 
friends he has no momonis of overflowingness: I believe, indeed, ho 
is an egoist, in an unusual degrue. He has the talent of conqner- 
ing men, and of binding them by small as well as great attentions: 
but he always knowa how to hold himself free. He makes his ex- 
istence benevolently felt, but only like a god, without giving him- 
self: this seems to me a consequent and well-planned conduct, 
which is calculated to ensure the highest enjoyment of self-love. . . . 
Thereby is he hateful to me, although I love his genius from my 
heart, and think greatly of him. . . . It is quite s peculiar mixture of 
Jove and hatred he has awakened in me, a feeling akin to that which 
Brutus and Cassius must have had for Cesar. I could kill his 
spirit, and then love him again from my heart.” These sentences 
read very strangely now we know how Schiller came to love and 
reverence the man whom he here so profoundly misunderstands, and 
whom he judges thus from the surface. But they are interesting 
sentences in many respects; in none more so than in showing that 
if he, on nearer acquaintance, came to love the noble nature of his 
great rival, it is a proof that he had seen how superficial had been 
his first judgment. Let the reader who has been led to think 
harshly of Goethe, from one cause or another, take this into consi- 
deration, and ask himself whether he too, on better knowledge, 
might not alter his opinion. 

“ With Goethe,” so runs another letter, “I will not compare my- 
aclf, when he pots forth hiy whole strength. He has fer more geniue 
than I have, and greater wenlth of knowledge, a more accurate sen- 
suous perception (vine xichere Sinulichkeit), and to all these he adds 
an artistic taste, cultivated and sharpencd by knowledge of all works 
of Art.’ But with this acknowledgmout of superiority there was 


© Dreamers wake scholars enough, they flatter the weakness of thousands, 
While the intelligent man counts his disciples by tens. 
‘Poor indeed are tho picturos famous for miracle-working : 
Art in its loftiost forms ne'er oan be prized by the mob. 
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coupled an unpleasant feeling of enry at Goothe’s happier lot, a 
feeling which his own unhappy position renders very explicable. 
“T will let you see into my heart,” he writes to Korner. “ Once for 
all, this man, this Goethe, stands in my way, and recalls to me 
so often that fate has dealt hardly with me. How lightly is his 
genius borne by his fate; and how must J even to this moment 
struggle |” 

Fate had indeed treated them very differently. Throughout 
Schiller’s correspondence we are pained by the sight of sordid cares, 
and anxious struggles for existence. Hoe is in bad health, in difficult, 
circumstances. We see him forced to make literature a trade ; and 
it isa bad one. We see him anxious to do hack-work, and transla- 
tions, for a few dollars, quite cheered by the prospect of getting such 
work; vay, glad to farm it out to other writers, who will do it 
for leas than he receives. We see him animated with high aspira- 
tions, and depressed by cares. He too is struggling through the 
rebellious epoch of youth, but has not yet attained the clearness of 
manhood ; and no external aids come to help him through the 

gle. Goethe, on the contrary, never knew such cares. All his 

fe he had been shielded from the depressing influence of poverty ; 

and now he has leisure, affluence, renown, social position—little 

from without to make him unhappy. When Schiller therefore thought 

of all this, he must have felt that fate had been a niggard step- 
mother to him, as she had been a Javish mother to his rival. 

Yet Goethe had his sorrows, too, though not of the same kind. 
He bore within him the flame of genius, a flame which consumes 
while it irradiates. His struggles were with himself, and not with 
cireumstences. He felt himself a stranger in the land. Fow under- 
stood his language; none understood his aims. He withdrew into 
himrelf. 

There is one point which must be noticed in this position of the 
two poets, namely, that however great Schiller may be now estecmed, 
and was esteemed by Goethe after awhile, le was not at this 
moment regarded with anything beyond the feeling usually felt for » 
rising young author. His early works had indocd a wide popularity; 
but so had the works of Klinger, Maler Miiller, Lenz, Kotzebuo, and 
others, who nevor conquered the great critics ; and Schiller was 80 
unrecognised at this time that, on coming to Weimar, ho complains, 
with surprise as much as with offended self-lovo, that Horder soemod. 
to know nothing of him beyond his namo, not having apparently 
read one of his works. And Goethe, in the offigial paper which ho 
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drew up recommending Schiller to the Jena professorship, speaka of 
him as “‘a Herr Friedrich Schiller, author of an historical work on 
the Netherlands.” So that not only was Schiller’s tendency anti- 
pathetic to all Goethe then prized, he was not even in that position 
which commands the respect of antagonista ; and Gosths considered 
Art too profoundly important in the development of mankind, for 
differences of tendency to be overlooked as unimportant. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CHRISTIANE VULPIOS. 


Own day early in July, 1788, Goethe, walking in the much-loved 
park, was accosted by fresh, young, bright-looking girl, who, with 
many reverences, handed him a petition. He looked into the bright 
eyes of the petitioner, and then, in # conciliated mood, looked at the 
petition, which entreated the great poet to exert his influence to pro- 
cure @ post for a young author, then living at Jena by the translation 
of French and Italian stories. This young suthor was Vulpius, 
whose Rinaldo Rinaldini has doubtless made some of my readers 
shgdder in their youth. His robber romances were at one time very 
popular ; but his name is now only rescued from oblivion, because 
he was the brother of that Christiane who handed the petition to 
Goethe, and who thus took the first step on the path which led to 
their marriage. Christiane is on many accounts an interesting 
figure to those who are interested in the biography of Goethe ; and 
the love she excited, no less than the devotedncss with which for 
eight-and-twenty years she served him, deserve a more tender 
memory than has befallen her. 

Her father was one of those wretched beings whose drunkenness 
slowly but surely brings a whole family to want. He would some- 
times sell the coat off his back for drink. When his children grew 
up, they contrived to get away from him, and to support themsclvos ; 
the son by literature, the daughters by making artificial fluwers,* 
woollen work, etc. It is usually said that Christiane wus utterly un- 
educated, and the epigrammatic pen glibly records that “ Govthe 
married his servant.” Sho never was his servant. Nor was she 
uneducated. Her social position indeed was very humble, as tho 
foregoing indications suggest: but that she was not uneducated is 
pleinly seen in the facts, of which there can be no doubt, namely, 
that for her were written the oman Hiegies, and the Metumorphosen 
of Plants; and that in her company Goethe pursued his optical and 
botanical researches. How much she understood of thoxo researches 

* This detail will give the reador a clue to the poum Der neue Pausias. 
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we cannot know : but itis certain that, unless she had shown a lively 
comprehension, he would never have persisted in talking of them to 
her, Their time, he says, was not spent only in caresses, but also 
in rational talk : 
‘Wird doch nicht immer gekusst, os wird varnunftig gesprochen. 

This is decisive. Throughout his varied correspondence we always 
sce him presenting different subjects to different minds, treating of 
topica in which his correspondents are interested, not dragging for- 
ward topics which merely interest iim; and among the wide range 
of aubjects he had mastered, there were many upon which he might 
have conversed with Christiane, in preference to science, had she 
shown any want of comprehension of scientific phenomens. There 
is one of the Hlegica, the eighth, which in six lines gives us a distinct, 
idea of the sort of cleverness and the sort of beauty which she pos- 
sessed; a cleverness not of the kind recognised by schoolmasters, 
because it does not display itself in aptitude for book-learning ; a 
beauty not of the kind recognised by conventional taste, because it 
wants the conventional regularity of feature. 

‘Wenn du mir sagst, du habest als Kind, Gelisbte, dan Menechon 

Nicht gefallen, und dich habe die Mutter verschmeht, 

Bis da grosser geworden und still dich entwickelt ; ich glaub’ es 

Gerne donk’ ich mir dich als cin besonderes Kind. 

Fehiet Bildung und Farbe doch auch der Bluthe des Weinstock», 

‘Wenn die Beere, gereift, Menschen und Gotter entzuckt.* 
Surely the poet’s word is to be taken in such case? 

While, however, rectifying a general error, let me not fall into the 
opposite extreme. Christiane had her charm; but she was not a 
highly gifted woman, She was not s Fran von Stein, capable of 
being the companion and the sharer of his highest aspirations. 
Quick motherwit, « lively spirit, a loving heart, and great aptitude 
for domestic duties, she undoubtedly possessed : she was gay, enjoy- 
ing, fond of pleasure even to excess, and—as may be read in the 
poems which she inspired—was less the mistress of his Mind than of 
his Affections. Her golden-brown locks, laughing eyes, ruddy 
cheeks, kiss-provoking lips, small and gracefully rounded figure, gave 
her “ the appearance of a young Dionysos.”+ Her nasveté, gaiety 
and enjoying temperament, completely fascinated Goethe, who recog- 


When you tell mo, deurest, that as s child yoo bieplice sdnirod, end oven 
full alors San ‘Loam readily Tome ee poles child. Pa yo To 
ino aro ‘wantiog'in olor and form, tho grapes once ripe are the delight of 
gods and men, 
+ Bo says Madame Schopenhaner, not a prejudiced witness, 
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nised in her one of those free, healthy specimens of Nature which 
education had not distorted with artifice. She was like a child of 
the sensuous Italy he had just quitted with so much regret; and 
there are few poems in any language which approach the passionate 
gratitude of those in which he recalls the happiness she gave him. 

Why did he not marry her at once? His dread of marriage has 
already been shown ; and to this abstract dread there must be added. 
the great disparity of station: a disparity so great that not only did 
it make the liaison scandalons, it made Christiane herself reject the 
offer of marriage. Stabr reports that persons now living have heard 
her declare that it was her own fault her marriago was so long de- 
layed ; and cortain it is that whon—Christmas 1789—sho bore hima 
child (August von Goethe, to whom the Duke stood godfather), he 
took her with her mother and sister to live in his house, and always 
regarded the connection as a marriage. But howover he may have 
regarded it, Public Opinion has not forgiven this defiance of social 
laws, The world blamed him londly ; even his admirers cannot think 
of thg connection without pain. ‘ The Nation,” says Schiifer, “ has 
never forgiven its greatest poet for this rupture with Law and 
Custom; nothing has stood so much in the way of a right apprecia- 
tion of his moral character, nothing has created more false jndg- 
ments on the tendency of his writings than his half-marriage.” 

But let us be just. While no one can refrain from deploring that 
Goethe, so eminently needing a pure domestio life, should not have 
found a wife whom he could avow, one who would in all senses have 
been a wife to him, the mistress of his house, the companion of his 
life; on the other hand, no one who knows the whole circumstances 
can refrain from confessing that there was also a bright side to this 
dark episode. Having indicated the dark side, and especially its 
social effect, we have to consider what happiness it brought him ot a 
time when he was most lonely, most unhappy. It gave him the joys 
of paternity, for which his heart yearned. It gave him a faithful and 
devoted affection. It gave ‘him one to look after his domestic 
existence, and it gave him a peace in that cxistence which hithorto 
he had sought in vain. 

Oftmals hab’ ich geirrt, und habe mich wieder gefunden, 
Aber glucklicher nie; nun ist diess Madchen mein Gluck! 
Iat auch dieses ein Irrthum, so schont mich, ihr klugeren Gotter, 
Und benebmt mir ihn erst driben am kalten Gestad.* 








“7Often have I erred, and slwaps found the path but never found myself 
happies now in this maiden Tf this, 100, is an error, O mpare 
knowledge, ye gods, ayy Serine! 1 Sia on an ern 
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There is a letter still extant (unpublished) written ten yoars after 
their first acquaintance, in which, like a passionate lover, he regrots 
not having teken something of her’s on his journey—even her slip- 
per—that he might feel less lonely!* To have excited such love, 
Christiane must have been « very different woman from that which it 
is the fashion in Germany to describe her as being. In conclusion, let 
it be added that his Mother not only expressed herself perfectly satisfied 
with his choice, received Christiane as a daughter, and wrote affec- 
tionately to her, but refused to listen to the officious meddlers who 
tried to convince her of the scandal which the connection occasioned. 

The Roman Hlegies are doubly interesting: first, as expressions 
of his feelings ; secondly, as perhaps the most perfect pooms of the 
kind in all literature. In them we see how the journey to Italy had 
saturated his mind with the spirit of ancient Art. Yet while repro- 
ducing the past with matchless felicity, he is, at the same tume, 
thoroughly original. Nowhere in Greek or Roman literature do I 
remember this union of great thoughts, giving grandeur to the verse, 
with individual passion, giving it intenaity. They are not simply 
elegios—out-pourings of individual feelings—they are Roman elugies, 
and mirror a world. In modern poems all classical recollections and 
allusions are for the most part frigid and laboured, springing from 
study; not the spontaneous forms of poetic expression. In these 
Roman Elegies the claasic world lives again ; indeed at times one can 
almost say he is more antique than the ancients.t The thirteenth. 
elegy, Amor der Schalk, for example, is in Anacreon’s manner, but 
far above anything we have of Anacreon. Antique also is the direct 
unmisgiving sensuousness of the poet, and his unperplexed earnest- 
ness of passion, an earnestness which does not absorb the other 
activities of his nature, but allies itself with them. Thus in tho 
fifth olegy there is # picture of the most vivid sensuousness, siding, 
not thwarting, the poetical activity. What» poem, what a world 
of emotion and thought these lines suggest : 

Ueherfullt sie der Schlaf, lieg’ ich und denke mir viel. 
Oftmals hab’ ich euch schon in ihren Armen arg 
‘Und des Herameters Mage leise mit 


‘Thr anf dem Eicken gesiblt, Yio cdhebet in Halishern Seinen, 
‘Und ea durchglihet ibr Hach mir bis ins Tiefste die Brust. 


This picture of the poet murmuring verses while his beloved sleeps 


© “My scoomplished German translator from Goathe's 
bad rill’ Harden whic inchoate the farvour ofthe Passion 3 


d sustained. 
+ cha hay saya of them, “they enrich Roman postry with German 
poems.” lore Kappy eye of them thay en 
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softly by his side; warmed by her breath, yet with fingering hand 
marking the rhythm of verse; is typical of the whole story of 
Goethe’s love. Passion fed, it never stifled the flame of his genins, 
He enjoyed; but in the brief panses of enjoyment the presence of 
high aims was felt. 

Tho blending of individual passion with classic forms, making the 
past live again in the feeling of the present, may be illustrated by 
the following example : 

Lass dich, Geliebte, nicht reu’n, dass du mir so schnell dich rgeben! 

Glanb’ os, ich denko nicht frech, denke nicht niodrig von dir. 

Vielfach wirken die Pfaile des Amor: einige ritscn 

‘Und vom echleichenden Gift krankot suf Jahre das Herz. 

Aber michtig befledert, mit frisch geschliffener schirf, 

Dringwn die andern ina Mark, sinden behende das Blut. 

In der heroischen Zeit, 3a Gitter und Gittinnen Yebten, 

Folgte Begierde dem Buick, folgte Genuss der Begier. 

Glaabst du, es habe aich lange die Géttin der Liebo besonnen, 

Als in Idaischen Hain einst ihr Anchises geflel ? 

Hitte Luna gesiumt, den schonen Schlager ov kiiseen. 

O, 0 hat?” thn geschwind, neidend, Aurora geweckt.© 
Many of the finest passages are as antique in their directness of 
expression as in other qualities. He said justly to Eckermann, 
thet Metre is a peculiar veil which clothes the nakedness of ex- 
pression, and makes that admissible which in prose would be offen- 
sive, and which even in another lighter kind of Metre would be 
offensive. In the Don Juan stanza he says the material of tho 
Roman Elegies would be indelicate. On the question how far a poct 
is justified in disregarding the conventional proprietics of his age in 
the pourtrayal of feeling, let Schiller be heard: ‘The laws of pro- 
Ppriety are foreign to innocent nature; only the experience of cor- 
ruption has given origin to them. But as soon as that corruption 
hus taken place, and natural innocence bas vanished from manners, 
the laws of propriety are sacred, and moral feeling will not offend 
them, They have the same validity in an artificial world as the laws 

. Whaodcre Martin's vo! tentely pri Jats 

the pasoage in tho text is thus rendered > Pentel poms sed 


Blush not, my love, at the thought, thon yialdest 20 soon to my passion, 
‘no shame—~think it no vilonces in thoo! 
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of nature have in world of innocence. But the very thing which' 
constitutes the poet, is that he banishes from himself everything 
which reminds him of an artificial world, that he may restore nature 
in her primitive simplicity. And if he has done this, he is thereby 
absolved from all laws by which a perverted heart seeks security 
against itself. He is pure, he is innocent, and whatever is permitted 
to innocent nature is permitted also to him. If thou who readest 
and hearest him art no longer innocent, and if thon canst not even 
momentarily become so by his purifying presenoe, it is thy misfortune 
and not bis; thon forsakest him, he did not sing for thee.” 

Had Goethe written nothing but the Roman Elegies, he would 
hold a first place among German posts. These elegies are, moreover, 
scarcely less interesting in their biographical significance. They 
speak plainly of the effect of Italy upon his mind. They speak 
eloquently of his love for Christiane. There are other tributes to her 
charms, and to the happiness she gave him; but were there no other 
tributes, these would suffice to shuw the injustice of the opinion 
which the malicious tonguer of Weimar have thrown into currency 
respecting her; opinions, indeed, which received some countenance 
from her subsequent life, when she had lost youth and beauty, and 
when the faults of her nature bad acquired painful prominence. It 
is Goethe’s misfortune with posterity that he is mostly present to 
our minds as the calm old man, seldom as the glorious youth. The 
majority of busts, portraits, and biographic details, are of the late 
period of his career. In like manner, it is the misfortune of his 
wife that testimonies about her come moatly from those who only 
saw her when the grace and charm of youth had given place to a 
coarse and corpulent age. But the biographer’s task is to ascertain 
by diligent inquiry what is the truth at the various epochs of a 
career, not limiting himself to one epoch ; and as I have taken great 
pains to represent the young Goethe, so also have I tried to rescue 
the young Christiane from the falsifications of gossip, and the mis- 
representations derived from judging her youth by her old age. 

Tt has already been intimated that Weimar was loud in disappro- 
bation of this new liaison ; although it had uttered no word against 
the liaison with the Fran von Stein. The great offence seems to 
have been his choosing one beneath him in rank. A chorus of in- 
dignation rose. It produced the final rupture between him and the 
Fran von Stein. Here is a letter wherein he answers her reproaches : 
— If you could but listen to me, I would gladly tell you, that 
although your reproachea pain me at the moment, they leave no 
trace of anger in my heart against you. Moreover, I can set them 
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right. If you have much to bear from me, it is but just that I 
should also bear with you. It is much better that we should come 
toa friendly understanding, than strive constantly to come to una- 
nimity, and when that striving fails, separate again. It is impossible 
to clear myself with you, because, on every reckoning, I must remain 
your debtor. But if we consider how much we have sll to bear 
from each other, we shall still, dearest, forgive one another. Fare- 
well, and love—me. On the first opportunity you shall hear more 
about the pretty secrets.” 

The pretty secrets here alluded to are probably about Chrir- 
tine, The letter produced a reply, which called from him the fol- 
lowing: ‘Thanks for thy letter, although it has troubled me in 
more ways than one. I delayed answering it, because it is difficult 
in such cases to be sincere, and not give pain.... What I left 
Vehind in Italy I will not now repeat; you have already repulsed 
my confidence on that subject in a manner sufficiently unfriendly, 
When I first returned, you were, unhappily, in a peculiar mood, and 
I honestly confess the way in which you received me was excessively 
yeinful. I saw Herder and the Duchess depart for Italy; they 
urgently offered me a place in their carriage, but 1 stayed behind for 
the sake of that friend for whom I had returned ; and this, too, was 
at a moment when I was incessantly and sarcastically told that I 
might as well have remained in Italy,—that I had no sympathy, and 
soon, And alt this before there was a hint of the liaison which now 
seems to offend you so much. And what is this liaison? Who is 
beggared by it? Who makes any claims on the feelings I give the 
poor creature? Who, on the hours I pasa in her society? Ask 
Fritz, ask the Herders, ask any one who knows me intimately, 
whether I am less sympathetic, less active, or less friondly than 
before? Whether I do uot rather now, for the first time, rightly 
belong to them and to rocicty? And it must be by a miracle 
indeed if I should have forgotten the best, the doepest relation of 
all, that, namely, to thee. How vividly I have felt my disposition 
to be the same, whenever it has happened that we have talked on 
some interesting subject! But I freely confess that the manner in 
which you have treated me hitherto is not to be endured. When 
I was inclined to talk, yon shut my lips ; when I was communicative 
about Italy, you complained of my indifference ; when I was active 
for my friends, you reproached me with coldnesh and neglect of 
you. You criticised every look, blamed overy movement, and con- 
stantly made me feel ill at ease. How then can openness and con- 
fidence continue, while you repulse me with predetermined ill 
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hnmour? LI would add more, did I not fear that in your present 
mood it might irritate you more than it would tend to reconcile us. 
Unhappily you have long despised my advice with reference to coffee, 
and have adopted a regimen eminently injurious to your health, As 
if it were not already difficult enough to conquer certain moral im- 
pressions, you strengthen your hypochondria by physical aids, the 
evil influence of which you have long acknowledged, and ont of love 
to me had for some time relinquished, to the obvious improvement 
of your health. May the present journey do you good! I do not 
quite relinquish the hope that you will again learn to know me. 
Farewell. Fritz is happy, and visits me constantly.” 

Over this letter she wrote O/!/ It was a terrible letter to re- 
ceive, and she doubtless was indignant at what she concsived to be 
its injustice. She had been “ misunderstood”. People always are 
misunderstood in such cases. They are blameless, but their conduct 
is misrepresented, They are conscious of having felt precisely the 
reverse of what is attributed to them; nnd they wonder that they 
are not known better. 

Shifting our position, and reading the letter less from the Frau 
von Stein’s point of view, than from the point of view of bystanders, 
we read in it the amplest justification of the writer. We see how 
intensely unamisble must have been her manner of receiving him. 
Her subsequent conduct but too well confirms this impression. 
Bhe showed herself worse than unamiable. The final passage of the 
letter alluding to her hypochondria being aggravated by coffee and 
pad diet, reads like an impertinence; but those who know how 
serious he was in his objections to the use of coffee, and how clearly 
he perceived the influence of physical well-being on moral health, 
will not be surprised at it, At any rate, whatever accenta of harsh- 
ness may be heard in this letter, there is no mistaking the pain in it ; 
and a woek after, he writes the following : 

“Yt is not easy for me to write a letter with more pain than the 
one I last wrote to thee, which was probably as unpleasant for thee 
to read as for me to write. Meanwhile at least the lips have been 
opened, and I hope that never may we henceforth keep them closed 
against each other. I have had no greater happiness than my con- 
fidence in thee, which formerly was unlimited, and since I have been 
unable to use it, I have become anothor man, and must in fature 
still more become so. I do not complain of my present condition, I 
have managed to make myzelf at home in it, and hope to keep 20, 
although the climate once more affects me, and will sooner or later 
make me unfit for much that is good. But when I think of the damp 
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summer and severe winter, and of the combination of outward cir- 
cumstances which makes existence here difficult, I mow not which 
way to tarn.* I say this as much in relation to thee aa to myself, 
and assure thee that it pains me infinitely to give thee pain under 
such circomstances. I will say nothing in my own excuse. But I 
would beg thee to help me so that the relation which thon objectest 
to may not become still more objectionable, but remain as it ie. 
Give me once more thy confidence; see the case from a natural 
point of view, let me spesk to thee quietly and reasonably about it, 
and I dare to hope that everything between us will once more be 
pure and friendly. Thou hast seen my mother and made her happy ; 
let my return make me happy also.” 

He offered friendship in vain; he had wounded the self-love of a 
vain woman ; there is a relentless venom in ignoble minds, when the 
self-love is wounded, which poisons friendship and destroys all gra- 
titude. It was not enough for the Frau von Stein that he had loved 
her so many years with a rare devotion ; it was not enough that he 
hed been more to her child than its own father was; it was not 
enough that now the inevitable change had come, ho still felt ten- 
derness and affection for her, grateful for what she had been to him ; 
the one fact, that he had ceased to love her, expunged the whole 
past, A natore with any nobleness never forgets that once it loved, 
and once was happy in that love; the gonerous heart is grateful in 
its memories. The heart of the Frau von Stcin had no memory but 
for its wounds. She spoke with petty malice of the “low person” 
who had usurped her place ; rejected Goethe’s friendship ; affected to 
pity him ; and circulated gossip about his beloved. They were forced 
to meet ; but they met no longer as before. ‘To the last he thought 
and spoke of her tenderly ; and I know on unexceptionable authority 
that when there was anything appetising brought to tablo, which he 
thought would please her, he often said, “ Sand somo of this to the 
Frau von Stein.” 

There is letter of her’s extant which shows whot was the stato 
of her feelings after s lapse of twelve yoars. It may find a place 
here as @ conclusive document with which to wind up the strango 
episode of theirhistory. Itis addressed toherson. Three passages 
are italicised by way of emphasis, to call attention to the spirit 
animating the writer. 

“ Weimar, January 12th, 1801. 

“T did not know that our former friend Gorthe, was still so dear to 

© Thi on Moree 
wees hratio abbreviation of She passage, which 3f given ax io the 
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me, that a severe illness, from which he has been suffering for nine 
days, would so deeply affect me. It is & convulsive cough accom- 
panied with erysipelas; he can lie in no bed, and is obliged always 
to be kept in a standing posture, otherwise he would be choked, 
His neck, as well aa his face, is swollen and full of internal blisters, 
his left eye stands out like a groat nut, and discharges blood and 
matter; he is often delirious, inflammation of the brain was feared, 
so he waa bled, and had mustard foot-baths, which made his feet 
aswell, and seemed to do him some good; but last night the con- 
vulsive cough returned, I fear from his having been shaved yesterday ; 
my letter will tell you either of his being better or of his death—I 
shall not send it before. The Schillers and I have already shed many 
tears over him in the last few days; I deeply regret now that when 
he wished to visit me on New Year's Day, I, alas! because I lay ilt 
with headache, excused mysolf, and now I shall perhaps never see him 


again, 

14th, Goethe is better, but the twenty-first day must be got 
over; between this and then something else might happen to him, 
becanse the inflammation has injured something in his head and his 
diaphragm. ‘Yesterday he ate with great appetite some soup which 
I had sent him ; his eye, too, is better, but he is very melancholy, 
and they say ho wept for three hours ; ospecially he weeps when he 
sees August, who has in the meantime taken refuge with me: I am 
sorry for the poor boy, he was dreadfully distressed, but he is already 
accustomed to drink away his troubles ; he lately in a club belonging 
to his mother’s class, drank seventeen glasses of champagne, and I 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping him from wine when he was 
with me. 

"15th. Goethe sent to me to-day, thanked me for my sympathy, 
and hoped he should soon bo better; the doctors consider him out 
of danger, but his recovery will take a long time yet.” 

‘Who could believe that this was written by one passionately loved 
for ten years, and written of one who was thonght to be dying ? 
Even here her hatred to Christiane cannot restrain itself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE POET 48 A MAN OF SCIENCE, 


To the immense variety of his studies in Art and Science must now 
be added a fragmentary acquaintance with the philosophy of Kant. 
He had neither the patience nor the delight in metaphysical abstrac- 
tions requisite to enable him to master the Critique of Pure Reason ; 
but he read here and there in it, as he read in Spinoza; and was 
especially interested in the esthetical portions of the Kritik der 
Urtheitskraft. This waa a means of bringing him nearer to Schiller, 
who still felt the difference between them to be profound; es we see 
img what he wrote to Kérner: “ His philosophy draws too much of 
its material from the world of the senses, where I only draw from 
the soul, His mode of presentation is altogether too sensuous for 
me. But his spirit works and secks in every direction, striving to 
create a whole, and that makes him in my eyes a great man.” 
Remarkable indeed is the variety of his strivings. After com- 
pleting Tusso, we find him writing on the Roman Carnival, and on 
Imitation of Nature, and studying with strange ardour the mysteries 
of botany and optics. In poetry it is only necessary to name the 
Roman Elegics, to show what productivity in that direction he was 
capable of; although, in trath, his poetical activity was then in 
subordination to his activity in science. He was, socially, in an un- 
pleasant condition ; and, as he subsequently confessed, would never 
have been able to hold out, had it not been for his studies in 
Art and Nature. In all times these were his refuge and consolation. 
On Art, the world listened to him attentively. On Science, the 
world would not listen; but turned away in silonco, sometimes in 
derision. In both he was only an amateur. He had no executive 
ability in Painting or Sculpture to givo authority to his opinions, 
yet his word was listened to with respect, often with onthusiasm.* 
Bat while artists and the public admitted that aman of genius might 


* Haven, the sculptor, told me that emong the infuancos of his life, he reckons 
the onthusisam whi excited in him, Many others would 
doubticas say the same, 
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speak with some authority, although an amateur, men of science 
were not willing that « man of genius should speak on their topics, 
until he had passed College Examinations and received hia diploma. 
The veriest blockhead who had received a diploma, considered him- 
self entitled to sneer at the poet who “dabbled in comparative 
auatomy.” Nevertheless that poet made discoveries and enunciated 
laws, the importance of which the professional sneerer could not 
even appreciate, so far did they transcend his knowledge. 

Professional men have a right to bo suspicions of the amateur, for 
they know how arduous a training is required by Science. But while 
it in just that they shonld be suspicions, it is absurd for them to shut 
their eyes. When the amateur brings forward crudities, which he 
announces to be discoveries, their scorn may be legitimate enough ; 
‘but when he happens to bring forward a discovery, and they treat it 
as crodity, their scorn becomes self-stultification. If their pro- 
fessional training givos them superiority, that superiority should 
give them greater readiness of apprehension. The truth is, how- 
ever, that ordinary professional training givoa them nothing of the 
sort. The mass of men, simply because they are a mass of men, 
teosive with difficulty every new idea, unless it lies in the track of 
their own knowledge ; and this opposition, which every new idea 
must vanquish, becomes tenfold greater when the idea is promul- 
gated from a source not in itself authoritative. 

But whence comes this authority? From the respect paid to 
genius and Iabour. The man of genius who is known to have de- 
voted much time to the consideration of any subject ia justly sup- 
posed to be more competent to speak on that subject than one who 
has paid little attention to it. No amount of genius, no amount of 
study, can secure a man from his native fallibility ; but, after adequate 
study, there is a presumption in his favour; and it is this presump- 
tion which constitutes authority, In the case of a poet who claims 
to be heard on a question of science, we naturally assume that he has 
not given the requisite labour ; and on such topics genins without 
labour carries no suthority. But if his researches show that the 
labour has been given, we must then cease to regard him as a poet, 
and admit him to the citizenship of science. No one disputes the 
immense glory of a Haller, or a Redi, on the ground of their being 
poets, They were poets and scientific workers; and eo was Goethe. 
This would perhaps have been more readily acknowledged if he had 
walked in the well-beaten tracks of aciontifie thought; but he 
opened new tracks, and those who might, perhaps, have accepted 
him as a colleague, ‘were called upon to accept him as a guide. 
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Human netnre could not stand this. The presumption against a 
poet was added to the presumption against novelty; singly each of 
these would have been an obstacle to a ready acceptance ; united 
they were insuperable. 

‘When Gosthe wrote his exquisite little treatise on the Metamor- 
phoses of Plants,* he had to contend against the twofold obstacle of 
resistance to novelty, and his own reputation. Had an obscure pro- 
fessor published this work, its novelty would have sufficed to render 
if unacceptable ; but the obscurest name in Germany would have had 
a prestiye greater than the name of the great post. All novelty is 
prima facie suspicious; none but the young welcome it ; for is not 
every new discovery a kind of slur on the sagacity of those who over- 
looked it ? And can novelty in science, promulgated by‘a poet, bo 
worth the trouble of refutation? The professional authorities de- 
cided that it could not. The publisher of Goethe’s works, having 
consulted a botanist, declined to undertake the printing of the 
Metamorphoses of Plants, The work was only printed at last be- 
cause an enterprising bookseller hoped thereby to gein the publica- 
{jon of the other works, When it appeared, the public saw in it o 
pretty piece of fency, nothing more. Botanists shrugged their 
shoulders, and regretted the author had not reserved his imagination 
for his poems. No one believed in the theory, not even his at- 
tached friends. He had to wait many yeara before sceing it generally 
accepted, and it was then only accepted because great botanists had 
made it acceptable. A considerable authority on this matter has told 
us how long the theory was neglected, and how “ dopuis dix ans 
(written in 1838) il n’a peut-dtre pas été publié un seul livre d’organo- 
graphie, ou de botanique descriptive, qui ne porte ’empreinte des 
idées de cet écrivain illustre.”+ It was the fact of the theory being 
announced by the author of Werther which mainly retarded ite ac- 
ceptance; but the fact also that the theory was leagues in advance 
of the state of science in that day, must not be overlooked. For it 
is curious that the leading idea had been briefly yet explicitly an- 
nounced as early as 1759, by Caspar Friedrich Wolff, in his now de- 
servedly celebrated Theoria Generationis, and again, in 1764, in his 
Theorie von der Generation.{ I shall have to recur to Wolff; at 
present it need only be noted that even his professional authority and 
remarkable power could not secure the slightest attention from 


{| He has alan a poem on this subject, but itis searoely more postical, 

ueverm St. Hinarme: Comptes Rendus des Séanees de UV Acad., re 

rae ‘work Morphologie Végétale, vol. 1, p. 15. botany 
‘va only been able to procure this latter work, which is a more popular and ex- 

cazslve exposition of the principles maintained in the Inaugural Dissertation of 1759. 
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botanista for the morphological theory—e proof that the age was not 
ripe for its acceptance. 

‘A fow of the eminent botanists began, after the lapse of some 
years, to recognise the discovery. Thus Kieser declared it to be 
* certainly the vastest conception which vegetable physiology had far 
along time known.” Voigt expressed his irritation at the blindness 
of the botanists in refusing to accept it. Nees yon Esenbeck, one of 
the greatest names in the science, wrote in 1818, “ Theophrastus is 
the creator of modern botany. Goethe is its tender father, to whom 
ib will raise looks full of love and gratitmde, as soon as it grows out of 
its infancy, and acquires the sentiment which it owes to him who has 
raised it to ao high a position.” And Sprengel, in his History of 
Botany, frequently mentions the theory. In one place he says, “ The 
Metamorphoses hada meaning so profound, joined to such great im- 
plicity, and was so fertile in consequences, that we must not be sur- 
prised if it stood in need of multiplied commentaries, and if many 
botanists failed to see its importance.” 

It is now, and has been for some years, the custom to insert a 
chapter on Metamorphosis in every work which pretends to a high 
acientific character. 

“For a half century,” says Goethe in the History of the Botanical 
Studies, “I have been known as & poet in my own country and 
abroad. No one thinks of refusing me that talent. But it is not 
generally known, it has not been taken into consideration, that I have 
also occupied myself seriously through many years with the physical 
and physiological phenomena of Nature, observing them with the 
perseverance which passion alone can give. Thus when my essay on 
the development of plants, published nearly forty years before, 
fixed the attention of botanists in Switzerland and France, there 
seemed no expression for the astonishment at the fact of a post thus 
going out of his route to make a discovery so important, It is to 
combet this false notion that I have written the history of my studies, 
to show that a great part of my life has been devoted to Natural 
History, for which I had a passion. It is by no sudden and unex- 
pected inspiration of genius, but through long prosecuted studies, I 
arrived at my remulta. I might doubtless havo accepted the honour 
which men wished to pay my sagacity, and in secret rejoiced in it. 
But as it is equally pernicions in science to keep exclusively to facts, 
or exclusively to abstract theories, I have deemed it my duty to 
write, for serious men, the detailed history of my studies.” 

He was not much hurt at the reception of his work. Heknew how 
unwilling mon are to accord praise to any one who aims at suoceas in 
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different spheres, and found it perfectly natural they should be eo 
unwilling ; adding, however, that “an energetic nature feels itaelf 
brought into the world for its own development, and not for the ap- 
probation of the public.” 

We shall have occasion to consider his theory of Metamorphosis 
hereafter ; at present let us follow the biographical path, and note 
his confession that some of the happiest moments of his life wore 
those devoted to his botanical studies. ‘They have acquired an in- 
estimable value in my eyes,” he says, “ because to them I owe the 
most beautifal of all the relations which my lucky star shone on. To 
them I owe the friendship of Schiller.” 

Side by side with botanical and anatomical studies must be placed 
his optical studies. A more illustrative contrast can scarcely be 
found than is afforded by the history of hix efforts in these two direc- 
tions. They throw light upon scientific Method, and they throw 
light on his scientific qualities and defecta. If we have hitherto 
followed him with sympathy and admiration, we must now be pre- 
pared to follow him with that feeling of pain which rises at the sight 
of @ great intellect struggling in @ falae direction. His botanical 
and anatomical studies were of that high character which makes one 
angry at their cold reception ; his optical studies were of a kind 
to puzzle and to irritate the professional public. 

He has written the history of these studies also. From youth up- 
wards he had been proue to theorise on painting, led thereto, as ho 
profoundly remarks, by the very absence of a talent for painting. It 
was not necessary for him to thoorise on poctry ; he had within him 
the creative power, It was necesvary for him to thoorise on paint- 
ing, because he wanted “ by reason and insight to fill up tho do- 
ficrences of nature.” In Italy these theories found abundant stimu- 
lus. With his painter friends he discussed colour and colouring, 
trying by various ea to strike out a truth. Tho friondy were 
all deplorably vague in their notions of colour. Tho critical treatises 
were equally vague. Nowhere could he find firm ground. He begun 
to think of the matter from the opposite side—instead of trying to 
solve the artists’ problem, he strove to solve tho scientific problem. 
He a~ked himself, What is colour? Men of science referred hin to 
Newton’; but Newton gave him little help. Professor Biittnor lent 
lim some prisms and optical instruments, to try the prescribed ox- 
periments. He kept the prisms s long while, but mudo no uso of 
them. Bittner wrote to him for his instruments ; Gocthe neither 
sent them back, nor set to work with them. He delayod from day to 
day, occupied with other things. At last Bittner bocsme uneasy, 
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and sent for the prisms, saying they should be lent again at a future 
period, but that at any rate he must have them returned. Forced 
thus | to part with them, yet unwilling to send them back without 

one effort, he told the messenger to wait, and taking up » 
prism, looked through it at the white wall of his room, expecting to 
see the whole wall coloured in various tints, according to the New- 
tonian statement, To his astonishment, he saw nothing of the kind, 
He saw that the.wall remained as white a3 before, and that only 
there, where an opaque interfered, could a more or less decisive 
colour be observed ; that the window frames were most coloured, 
while the light grey heaven without showed no trace of colour. “It 
needed very little meditation to discover that to produce colour a limit 
was necessary, and instinctively I exclaimed, ‘Newton’s theory is 
false  * There could be no thought of sending back the pnsms ab 
such 8 jnnoture ; so he wrote to Bittner begging for a longer loan, 
and et to work in real earnest. 

‘This was an unhappy commencement, He began with a false 
conception of Newton’s theory, and thought ho was overthrowing 
Newton when, in fact, he was combating his own error. The New- 
tonian theory does not ssy that a white surface seen through a prism 
appears coloured, but that it eppears white, its edges only coloured. 
The fancied discovery of Newton’s error stung him like a gadfly. He 
wnultiplied experiments, turned the aubject incessantly over in his 
maind, and instead of going the simple way to work, and learning the 
8, b, ©, of the science, tried the very longest of all short cuts, 
namely, experiment on insufficient knowledge. He made a white 
digo on a black ground, and this, seen through the prism, gave him 
the spectrum, as in the Newtonian theory ; but he found that a black 
disc on 6 white ground also produced the same effect. “If Light,” 
said I to myself, “ resolves itself into various colours in the first 
case ; then must Darkness also resolve itself into various colours 
in this second case.” And thus he came to the conclusion that 
Colour is not contained in Light, but is the product of an inter- 
mingling of Light and Darkness. 

“Having no experience in such matters, and not knowing the 
direction } ought to take, I addressed myself to a Physicist of re- 
pute, begging him to verify the results I had arrived at. I had 
already told him my doubts of the Newtonian hypothesis, and 
hoped to see him at once share my conviction. But how great was 
my surprise when ho assured mo that the phenomenon I spoke of 
was already known, and porfectly explained by the Newtonian 
theory. In vain I protested and combated his arguments, he held 
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stolidly to the credo, and told me to repeat my experiments in 
camera obscura.” 

Instead of quieting him, this rebuff only turned him away from all 
Physicista, that is, from all men who had specis] knowledge on the 
subject, and made him pursue in silence his own path. Frienda were 
amused and interested by his experiments; their ignorance made 
them ready adepta. The Duchess Luise showed especial interest ; 
and to her he afterwards dedicated his Farbenlelra. The Duke also 
shared the enthusiasm. The Duke of Goths placed at his disposal 
magnificent laboratory. Prince August sent him splendid priems 
from England. Princes and poetusters believed he was going to de- 
throne Newton ; men of science only laughed at his pretension, and 
would not pay hia theory the honour of a refutation. One fact he 
records as very noticeable, namely, that he could count Anatomista, 
Chemists, Littérateura, and Philosophera, such as Loder, Sommering, 
Gottling, Wolff, Forster, Schelling (and, subsequently, Hegel), 
among his adherents; but not one Physicist—hingegen keinen Phy- 
siker! Nor does ho, in recording this fact, see that it is destructive 
ofthis pretensions. 

‘What claim had Anatomists, Littérateura, and philosophers to be 
heard in such a controversy ? Who would listen to a mathematician 
appealing to the testimony of zoologista against the whole body of 
mathematicians past and present? ‘There is this much, howeyor, to 
be said for Goethe: he had already experienced neglect from profes- 
sional authorities when he discovered the intermaxillary bone, and 
when, in the Metamorphoses of Plunts, he laid beforo them 6 roul 
discovery, tho truth of which ho profoundly felt. Ho was prepared 
therefore for a similar disregard of his claims when he not only pro- 
duced a new theory, but attacked the highest scientific authority. 
He considered that Newtonians looked on him as a natural enemy. 
He thought them steadfastly bent on maintaining established pre- 
judice. He thought they were a guild unitod against all innovation 
‘by common interest and common ignorance. Their opposition never 
made him pause; their argumenta never mado him swervo. He 
thought them profoundly in error when they imagined optics to be 
a part of mathematics; and as he did not undorstand mathomatics, 
he could not appreciate their arguments. 

His Beitrége zur Optik, which appeared in 1791, was a sort of 
fooler thrown ont to the great public. The public was utterly un- 
sympathising. The ignorant had no interest in such matters, and 
certainly would not address themselves to a poct for instruction ; the 
physicists saw that he was wrong. “Everywhere,” he says, “I 
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found incredulity as to my competence in such a matter; everywhere 
a sort of repulsion at my efforts; and the more learned and well- 
informed the men were, the more decided was their opposition.” 

For years and years he continued his researches with a patience 
worthy of admiration. Opposition moved him not: it rather helped 
to increaze his obstinacy. It extorted from him expressions of 
irritability and polemical bad taste, which astound us in one else- 
where eo calm and tolerant. Perhaps, as Kingsley once suggested 
to me, he had a vague feeling that his conclusions were not sound, 
and felt the jealousy incident to imperfect conviction. Where his con- 
viction was perfect, he was calm. The neglect of his Metamorphoses 
—the denial of his discovery of the intermaxillary bone—the in- 
difference with which hia essays on Comparative Anatomy were 
treated—all this he bore with philosophio serenity. But on the 
FParbenlelre he was always sensitive, and in old age Indicrously ao. 
RHekermann records & curious conversation, wherein he brings for- 
ward 8 fact he has observed, which contra‘licts the theory of colours; 
and Goethe not only grows angry, but refuses to admit the fact. In 
this matter of Colour he showed hnmself morally weak, as well as 
intellectually weak. ‘As for what I have done as a poet,” said the 
old man once, “I take no pride in it whatever. Excellent poets 
have lived at the same time with myself; more excellent poets have 
lived before me, and will come after me. But that in my centory I 
am the only person who knows the truth in the difficult science of 
colours—of that, I say, I am not a little proud.” 

The reader will doubtleas be curious to know something of this 
Theory of Colours; and although it must necessarily appear groatly 
to its disadvantage in the brief abstract for which alone I can find 
space, an abstract without the numerous illustrations and experi- 
ments which give the theory a plausible aspect, yet the kernel of 
the matter will appear. 

The Newtonian theory is that white light is composed of the seven 
prismatic colours, ‘.¢., rays having different degrees of refrangibility. 
Goethe says it is not composed at all, but is the simplest and most 
homogeneons thing we know.* It is absurd to call it composed of 
colours, for every light which has taken a colour is darker than colour- 
less light. Brightness cannot therefore be a compound of darkness. 
There are but two pure colours, blue and yellow, both of which have 
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a tendency to become red, through tiolet and orange ; there are also 
two mixtures, grew and purple, Evory other colour is e degree of 
one of these, or is impure. Colours originate in the modification of 
Light by outward circumstancos. They are not developed out of 
Light, but hy it. For the phenomenon of Culour, there is demanded 
Light and Darkness, Noarest the Light appears « colour we name 
yellow ; nearest the Darkness, a colour wo namo blue. Mix thease 
two and you have green. 

Starting from the fandamental error of the simplicity of Light, 
Goetho undortakes to explain all tho phenomena of Colour, by means 
of what he calls tho Opnyues—the media, Ho maintains that on 
the one hand there is Light, and on the other Darkness; if  semi- 
transparent medium be brought between tho two, from these con- 
trasts and this medium, Colours are developed, contrasted in like 
aanner, but soon through a reciprocal relation tending to @ point of 
reunion. 

The highest degrec of Light seen through a medium very slightly 
thickened appears yellow. If the density of the modium be in- 
creaggd, or if ita volume becomo greater, the light will gradually 
aasune a y lived, which docpens at last to a ruby. 

The highest degree of Darkacrs seon through a semi-transparent 
medium, which is iteclf fMlnminated by o light striking on it, gives & 
Ulue colour; which becower paler as the density of the medium ia 
increased ; but on the contrary becomes darker and doeper as the 
medium becomes more transparent. In tho least degree of dimnesa 
short of absolute transparency, the deep blue becomes the most 
beautiful violet. 

‘Thero are many interesting facts adduced in illustration. Thus, 
smoke sppeara yellow or red before a light ground, bloe before a 
dark gromnd ; the blve colour, at the under part of a candle-flame, 
is also a case of bluo secn opposite a dark ground, Light trans- 
wmitted through the air is yellow, orange or red, according to the 
density of the air; Darkness transmitted through the air is blue, as 
is the case of the sky, or distant mountains. 

He tells a curious anecdote in illustration of this blueness of dark- 
ness, A painter had an old portrait of a theologian to clean; the 
‘wet sponge passing over the black velvet dress, suddenly changed it 
toa light blue plush. Puzzled ot this truly remarkable phenomenon, 
ond not understanding how light blue could be the ground of deep 
black, ho was in great grief at tho thought of having thus ruined 
the picture. The next morning, to his joy, he found the black yel- 
vet bod resumed its pristine splendour, To satisfy his curiosity, he 
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could not refrain from wetting 8 corner once more, and again he saw 
the Wlxe appear. Goethe was informed of tho phenomenon, which 
was once more produced, in his presence. “I explained it,” he 
say, “by my doctrine of the semi-opaqne medium. The original 
painter, in order to give additional depth to bis black, may have 
passed some particular varnish over it; on being washed, this var- 
nish imbibed some moisture, and hence became semi-opaque, 
in consequence of which the bluck bencath immodistely ap- 
peared blue’? The explanation is very ingenions; nor doos the 
Edinburgh reviewer’s answer seem to meet the question, when he 
says:* “As there is no gum or resin, or varnish of nny kind that 
possesses the property of yielding blue or any other colour by being 
wotted, we have no doubt the varnish had been worn off, or clae the 
picture never had been varnished.” It is not a question of wetted 
varnish yielding bluo, but of wetted varnish furnishing the medium 
through which black appears blue. His own explanation however 
is probably correct. He assumes that there was no varnish, and that 
the particles of bodies which produce blacknens, on the usual theury, 
are smaller than those which produce blue or any other colour; and 
if wo increase the sizo of the particles which produce back.ons by 
tho smallost quantity, they yield the blue colour dencribed by Cocthe, 
The action of the water swelled them a little, and thus gave them 
the size which fitted them to reflect L/ne rays. 

The theory loses much of its seductive plausibility when thus 
reduced to its simplest expression. Let us, howevor, do the samo 
for the Newtonian theory, and then ostimate their comparativo 
valuo, Newton assumes that white Light is a compound; and ho 
proves this assumption by decomposing s beam of light into its 
elements. These elements are rays, having different degrees of re- 
frangibility, separable from cach other by different media. Each ray 
produces its individual colour. Not only will tho beam of white 
Light in passing through a prism be separated into its constituent 
rays, or colours, but these rays may be again collected by a large 
Tens, and, in being thus brought together, again re-appeur as white 
Light. There are few theories in science which present a more 
satisfactory union of logic and experiment. 

It cannot be denied that Gocthe’s theory is also extremely plau- 
sible ; and he has supported it with so many accurate experiments 
and admirable observations, that to this day it has not only found 
ardent advocates, even amoug men of science, though these are 
few, but has very sorely perplexed many Newtouians, who, relying 
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on the mathomatical accuracy of their own theory, have contemptuously 
dismissed Goethe’s speculation imstead of victoriously refuting it. 
His obstinacy was excusable, sinco believing himself to be in the 
right ho challenged refutation, and no one picked up his gauntlet. 
Thoy declined in contempt; he interpreted it as bigotry. He 
tried to got the French Academy to make s report on his work. 
This honour was withheld: Cuvier disdainfully declaring that such 
a work was not one to occupy an Academy ; Delambro answering all 
solicitations with this phrase: “Des observations, des expéricncea, 
et surtout ne commencons pas par attaquer Newton.” As if the 
Farbenlehvo wore not founded on observations and experiments ! 
as if tho glory of Nowton were to stand inviolate before all things ! 
Gootho might well rosent such treatment, If ho was wrong in his 
theory, if his oxporiments were incomplete, why were these errors not 
pointed out? To contradict Newton might offer a presumption 
against the theory ; but Newtonians were callod upon not to explain 
tho contradiction between Goethe and Newton, which was vociferously 
announced, but the contradiction between Goethe and Truth, which 
they contemptuously asserted. 

, As this is a branch of scionce in which I can pretend to no com- 
petoneo, and as I have met with no docixive refutation of Goethe 
which can be quoted here, I should consider it sufficient to say 
that the fact of the vast majority of physicists in Europe refusing to 
pay sy attention to the Furbentehre, although not in itself more 
than 9 presnmption against that theory, is nevertheless a presump- 
tion so vory strong as only to be rot aside by stringently coercive 
evidence. Looking at the Furbenichre from tho impartial, if imper- 
fect, point of viow of an ontsider, I should say that not only has 
Gocthe manifestly misunderstood Newton, but has presented a 
theory which is based on radical mistake. The mistake is that of 
treating Darkness as & positive quality, rather than as a simple 
negation of Light. By means of this Darkness, as a ro-operatiny 
agent with Light, colours are said to arise. Stripped of all the am- 
biguities of language, the theory affirms that Light is itself perfectly 
colourless until mingled with various degrees of Nothing—or, in 
other words, until it suffers various diminutions; and with each 
diminution the colours become of a deeper hue. This may seem too 
preposteroua for belief; yet what is Darkness but the negation of 
Light? It is true that Goethe has in one place named Darkness, in 
the abstract, a pure negation ; but it is not less true that in the con- 
stroction of his theory, Darkness plays the part of a positive; and 
necessarily ro; for if we once conceive it as a simple negative, the 
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theory falls to the ground. Light being assumed as colourless, no 
diminution of the colourless can give colours. Unless Darkness be 
positive,—co-operative,—we are left to seck the elements of cvlour 
in Light ; and this is precisely whore the Newtonian theory finda it. 
It was an old idea that the different contines of shadow variously 
modify light, producing various colours. This Newton has claborately 
refuted (Optics, part 0, book i), proving by simple experiments that 
all colours show themselves indiffcrently i in tho confinos of shadow ; 
and that when rays which differ in refrangibility aro separated from 
one another, and any one is considered apart, “the colour of tho 
light which it composes cannot be changed by any rofraction or re- 
flection whatever, as it onght to be were colours nothing else than 
modifications of light caused by refractions, refloxions, and shadows”. 
It should be emphatically stated that tho highest physical autho- 
tities have borne testimony to the accuracy of Goctho’s facts ; and 
as these facta are exccedingly numcrous, and often highly important, 
the value of his optical studies must be estimated as considerable, 
He was a man of genius, and he laboured with the passionate 
patience of genius, But in awarding our admiration to the man, we 
may withhold assent from his theory. That which has exasperated 
men of science, and caused them to speak slightingly of his labours, 
is the bitterly polemical tone of contempt with which he announcod 
9 discovery which they could not recognise as true. Ho was aggres- 
sive and weak. He vociferated that Newton was in error; and a 
casual glance at his supposed detection of the error discovered a 
fundamental misconception. If wo stand aloof from those heats of 
personal conflict, and regard the subject with a calmor eye, we shall 
see that the question simply reduces itself to this: which of the two 
theories offers the fullest and clearest explanation of the facts ? 
Light and Colours are, like Sound and Toner, to be viewed aa 
objective phenomena, related to cortain external conditions; or as 
subjective phenomens, related to certain scnsations. Before asking 
‘What is Light or Sound? we must consider whether we sock the 
objective fact, or the subjective sensation. Every ono admits that, 
apart from a sensitive organism, the objective phenomona of Light 
and Sound exist, although not as the Light and Sound known in our 
sensations. But as we can only know them through our sonsations, 
it seems eminently philosophical to begin our study with these. 
And this Goethe has done. He first unfolds the laws of physiological 
colours, i. ¢., the modifications of the retina; and his immense ser- 
vices in this direction have been cordially recognised by Physiologista. 
Since, however, we can never learn thus what are the external con. 
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ditions of tho phenomena, wo have to seek in objective facts such an 
explanation as will best guide us. Tho assumption of rays having 
different degrees of refrangibility may one day turn out to be erro- 
neous ; but it is an assumption which colligates the facts better than 
any other hitherto propounded, and therefore it is accepted. By 
regarding both Sound and Light es produced from waves of an 
olustic medium, acoustic and optic phenomena are reducible to cal- 
culation, It in true they thus ineur Gocthe’s reproach of ceasing to 
be concrete objects to tho mind, and becoming mathematical sym- 
bols; but this is the very ambition of scientific research ; a point 
to which I shall presently return. Let us compare tho objective and 
subjective facts. 

If on clastic rod be made to vibrate, the ear perceives nothing 
until the vibrations reach oight in a second, at which point the 
lowest tone becomes audible ; if the rapidity of the vibrations be now 
constantly accelerated, toncn higher and higher in the scale become 
audible, till tho vibrations reach 24,000 in a second, at which point 
the car again fails to detect any sound. In like manner, it is calcu- 
lated that when vibrations reach 488 billions in a second, Light, or 
yathor the red ray, begins to manifest itself to tho retina; with 
increasing rapidity of vibration, the culours pass into orange, yellow, 
green, blne, and violet, till 727 billions are reached, at which point 
no light ia perceptible. Here chemical action begins ; and the raya 
are called chomical rays ; as at the other end of the spectrum they 
are called heat rays. ‘These are objective conditions which have been 
rigorously ascertained : and most important results have been arrived 
at through them. 

The subjective facts according to Goethe lead to the belief that 
Tones are the product of Sound and Silence, as Colours are of Light 
and Darkness, Sound is made various (in tones) by various inter- 
mixtures with Silence. Descending from the highest audible note 
there is a gradual retardation of tho vibrations, caused by the gradual 
encroachments of Silence, until at length Silence predominates and no 
Sound is heard. Suppose this hypothesis granted, we shall still have 
to ask what are the conditions of this Silence? If these are retardations 
of vibration, we may dispense with the hypothetical Silence. By 
similar reasoning we dispense with the hypothetical Darkness. 

The assumption of different rays of unequal refrangibility ia not 
only supported by the prismatic decomposition and recomposition of 
light, but also finds confirmation in the law of Refraction discovered 
by Snellius. And the consequence drawn from it, namely, that the 

ptelation of the sine of incidence, though constant for each colour, 
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rarica in the different colours of the spectrum, brings the whole ques- 
tion within the domain of mathematical calculation. The phenomena 
cease to be qualifative only, and become quantitatire: they are 
measurable, and are measured. On Goethe’s theory, granting its 
truth, the phenomena are not measureble; and whoever glances 
into a modern work on Optics will see that the precision and extent 
to which calculation has been carried, are in themsclves sufficient 
grounds for assigning the preference to the thoory which sdmits 
such calculation, For as Copernicus profoundly says, “ 1t is by no 
means necessary that hypotheses should be true, nor cven scem 
true ; it is enough if they reroneile caleulation with observations?2* 

Goethe’s want of acquaintance with Mathematics and with the 
Methoda of Physical Science prevented bis understanding the dofect 
in his own theory, and the manifest superiority of the theory which 
he attacked, He opposeil every mathematical treatment of the sub- 
ject as mischievous ; and Hegel, who has shown himuelf still moro 
opposed to the Methods of science, applauds him on this very point. 

*T raised the wholo school of Mathematicians against me,” says 
Gocthe, “and people were greatly amazed that ove who had no n- 
sight into Mathematics could venture to contradict Newton, Four 
that Physica could evixt independently of Mathematica no one acemed 
to havo the slightest euayiciou.? Nor has that suspicion gained yet 
any ground with men in the least conversant with Phyuics, however 
necessary it may sometimes have been to protest against too exclue 
sive an employment of Mathematics. But the misconception which 
lies at the bottom of Gocthe’s polemics was a very notural ono to a 
poet never trained in Mathematical or Experimental scicnco, and 
unaware of the peculiar position occupied by Mathematics as the 
great Instrument of research. In his essay, Veber Mathemati: und 
deren Misbrauch,t he compares the philosypher omploying such an 
instrument to a man who should invent 2 machine for drawing a cork, 
an operation which two arms and hands very easily effi-ct. 

To make his error intelligible, let us suppose a man of great in- 
tellectual acuteness and energy suddenly to light upon the idea that 
our chemical theories were vitiated by a false basis—that the atomio 
theory was not only an hypothesis, but an hypothesis which mis. 
represented the order of Nature ; there being, in truth, none of the 
quantitative relations as are prempposed in that theory. Imagine 
the reformer setting to work, multiplying experiments, inventing 
explauations, disregarding all that the accumulated experience of 
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ages hed stored up on this very matter, and sbovo all despising, aa 
usclosn or worse, the very Instrument which reseues Chemistry from 
rough geess-work, and elevates it into the possibility of a science— 
tho Instrument known as tho Belance. It is probable that our re- 
former would moke many curious observations, some of them quite 
new. It is probable that he would in many directions stimulate re- 
search, But it is cortain that ho would bo hopelessly wrong in 
his theories, for he would necessarily be imperfect in his data, 
‘Without tho delicate control of the Balance, chemical experiment 
can never become ynatittive ; and without quantitative knowledge 
thore can bo no chemical scieneo strictly 80 called, but only qualita- 
tive, i. ¢, approximative knowledge. No amount of obxorvation will 
ronder observation preciae unless it can be measured. No force of 
intelloct will supply the place of an Instrument. You may watch 
fulling bodies for an eternity, but without Mathematics mere watch- 
ing will yicld no law of gravitation. You may mix acids and 
alkalis togothor with prodigality, but no amount of experiment 
will yicld tho secret of their composition, if you have flung sway 
the ee. 

Goetho flang away the Balance. Hegel boldly says thix is Goothe’s 
merit—dar Prinua hervutergebvacht zn halen, He praises the “ pure 
sonae of Naturo,” which in the poct rebelled against Newton’a “‘ bar- 
barism of Heflection.” ‘To the sumo effect Schelling, who does not 
hesitato to choovo it an the very ground for proclaiming Goctho’s 
miperiority over the Newtonians, that “ instead of the artifically con- 
fused aud disfiguring experiments of the Newtonians, he places the 
purest, sitaplost verdicts of Nature herself bofore us ;” he adds, “it 
is not surprising that the blind and slavish followers of Newton should 
oppose researches which prove that preciscly the very section of 
Physica, in which up to this time they have imagined the most posi- 
tive, nay almost gcomotric ovidence, to be on their side, is based on 
4 fundamental error.”* 

This point of Mcthoa, if properly examined, will help to olucidate 
the whole question of Goethe’s aptitude for dealing with physical 
science, The native direction of his mind is visible in his optical 
studies as decisively as in his pootry ; that direction was towarda the 
concrete phenomenon, not towards abstractions. Hoe desired to ex- 
plain the phenomena of colour, and in Mathematics these phenomens 
Gisuppear ; that is to say, the very thing to be studied is hurried out 
of sight and masked by abatractions. This was utterly repugnant to 
his mode of conceiving Nature. Tho marvellous phenomena of 
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polarised light in the hands of Mathematicians excited his boundless 
scorn. “One knows not,” he says, “ whether a body or a mereruin 
lies buried under those formulas.”* The name of Biot throw him 
into a mage; ond he was continually laughing et the Newtonians 
about their Prisms and Spectra, as if Newtonians were pedanta 
who preferred their dusky rooms to the free breath of heaven. He 
always spoke of observations made in his garden, or with a simplo 
prism in the sunlight, a if the natural and simple Mothod wero 
anuch more certain than the artificial Method of Science, In this ho 
betrayed hia misapprehension of Method. Ho thought that Nature 
revouled herself to the patient observer— 
‘Und was sie deinem Gvist nicht offunbaren mag, 
‘Daa cwingst du ibe nicht ob mit Hebeln und mit Schraubon. 

“And what she doch not reveal to the Mind will not be extorted 
from her by Levers and Screws.” Hence hus failure ; henco alno his 
surcess ; for wo must not forgut that if as u contribution to Optics 
his Fa, rhentohre be questionable, as a contribution to the knowledge 
of colour demauded by Artists it is very valuable, Painters have re- 
Poatedly acknowlodged the advantage they haye derived from it ; and 
1 remember hearing Riedel, at Rome, oxpress the most unbonnded 
onthusiasm for it; avorring that, as a colourint, ho had learned moro 
from the Furlenickye, than from all the other teachers and books he 
had over known. To artista and physiologists—i. ¢. to those who 
axe mainly concerned with the phenomena of colour a8 perceptions, 
and who demand qualitative rather than quantitative knowlodge—his 
labours have high value; and even physicists must admit, that 
however erroneous tho theory and imperfect the mothod he has 
adoptod, still the immense accumulation and systematisation of facta, 
and the ingenuity with which ho explains them, descrvo serious ro- 
epect. As Bacon folicitounly says, & tortoise on the right path will 
beat a racer on the wrong path ; and if it bo true that Goothe was on 
the wrong path, it is not loss trac that he shows tho thews and 
sinews of a racer, 

16 is with other feclings that we contemplate him labouring in the 
organic sciences. There the native tendoncies of his mind and tho 
acquired tendencies of education better fitted him fur success, 
Biology hes peculiar fascinations for the poetical mind, and has 
seduced several pots to become physiologists. Mathematics are 
not required. Concrete observations furnish the materials for a keen 
end comprehensive cumparizon. 

Let it be distinctly understood, and that not on the testimony of 
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the admiring biographer, but on some of the highest acientific teati- 
monies in Europe,* that in the organic sciences Goethe holds an 
eminent place—crainent not becanse of his rank as a poet, but in 
spite of it. Let it be understood that in these sciences he ia not to 
be treated as # poet, a facile amateur, but as a thiuker who, having 
mastored sufficiont knowledge to render his path secure, gave aD 
impulse to the minis of contemporaries and successors, which is nob 
even yot arrosted. 

Goctho was « thinkor in science, a manipulator of scientific ideas. 
Ho was not ono of thoue laborious and meritorious workers who with 
microseopo and scalpel painfully collect the materials from which 
Scionco emerges. He worked, too, in his way, and everywhere 
sought in the order of nature for verification of the ideas which he 
had conovivod @ priwi. Do not however mistake him for a meta- 
physician, Ho was a positive thinker on the @ priori Method; a 
Mothod vicious only when the seckor reats contented with his own 
assumptions, or scoks only a yartiul hasty confrontation with facte—~ 
what Bacon calls sotioncs temere & rvbus abstractas; & Method 
eminently philosophic when it merely yors Uefore the facta, anticipa- 
ting What will be the tardy conclusions of expericnce. The @ priori 
Method is a bright and brilliant instrament, It will cut the fingers 
when clumsily handlod. It will cut decp into the truth if rightly 
used ; as it was by Kepler and Goethe, who looked upon nature from 
the heights, Unt baying socn or fancied they saw something in the 
plains, at once descended to verify the trath of their observation. 

‘We will glance at his achicvements in this field. Tho intormex- 
Mary Loue* wna long @ bone of contention among snatomista. 
Verulins—ono of tho grandest and boldest of the early pioneers 
who wrote against Galen, as the philosophers wrote against Aristotlo 
declared, and with justico, that Galen’s anatomy was not founded 
on the dissection of the Ziman body, bat on that of animals, A 
proof, said he, is thet ‘Galen indicates a separate bone connected 
with the maxillary by sutures; a bone which, as every anatomist 
can satiafy himsclf, existy only in animals.” The Galenists were in 
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arms. They could bring no fact in ovidence, but thet was of very 
little consequence ; if facta were deficient, was not hypothesis always 
ready? Sylvins, for example, boldly said that man Ain? jurmerly on 
intermaxillary bone. If he has it no longer, he ought to have it. 
It is luxury, it is scnsuality which has gradually deprived man of 
this bone.* What has not loxury been made to answer for! Tho 
digputo was carried down through centuries, no one attempting to 
demonstrate anatomically the existence of the bone. Campor ac- 
tually raised this presumed absence of the bone into the one dis- 
tinguishing mark separating man from the ape; which is doubly 
unfortunate, for in the first place tho bone is not absent in man, and 
socondly in as far as it can bo considercd absent in man it is equally 
absent in the chimpanzeo, the highest of tho apex,¢ Thus wax ana- 
tomy 4 treacherous ally in this question, alihough Cumper knew not 
how treachorous. 

This slight historical sketch will serve to show that tho discovery, 
if unimportant, was at Icaxt fur frum cusy ; mdeed sv little did it 
lio in tho track of general knowledge, that it was at first reccived 
with contemptuous disbolief, even by men xo cmninent us Bhanen- 
bach,{ ond it was forty yeurs guining general acecptance, although 
Loder, Spix, and Sémmering at once recognised it, Camper, to 
whom Goethe sent the monuscript, found that it was trex Mlégnut, 
admirablanent bier écrit, Cost & dire Pune main admirable, but 
thought 2 better Latin style desirable. Gocthe begun to despiso 
the pedantry of professional men who would deny the testimony of 
their five senses in favour of an old doctrine ; and he admirubly says, 
‘the phrayes men are accustomed to repeut incessantly cud by be- 
coming convictions, and oxsify the uryuns uf’ intelligence” 

* This samo Sylvina it waa who replied to Vesalins that (talun waa not wrong 
when he described man as luving seven hones in his atcrnum (thero are only thrve): 
for,” said ho, “in ancient times tle robust chests of heros anight very wall have 
had more bones than our degonerate day can boast.” It ia impowsible to deride 
‘upon what might have been ; but the mummics are ancient onvugh, and they havo 
20 more bones than we. 

+ Blumenbach had already noted that in somo young apes and baboons no trace 


‘was discoverable of the bone. 
t See his Comparative Anatomy, translated by Lawronce; and the translator's 


note, 
Slim a tin of ti ware na ab ished, 1 have cumie upon & piquant 
siSateation of the not vary honourable im iuen to, plamo themvelvee on 
> “** ¥ieg p' ‘YR: 

‘intor- 





cot 08 lui ext conn depwis irda to tempt Now this same Camper, on reouiving 
the anonymous dissertation ded the disvovery, uaid, “Je 
dois ré-examiner tout cela” ; a bu om lensing Sn Goethe was the author, he wrote 

the bone did not exist” (see Vircuow : 
Goathe ale Notwrforscher, p. 78); Jot ne sooner does a grost anatomist tall him that 
the bone exists, than he complacentiy declares “I heve known it « long while.” 
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The most remarkable point in this discovery is leas the discovery 
than the Method which led to it. The intermaxillary bone in ani- 
tals contains the incisor teeth. Man has incisor teeth ; and Goethe, 
fully impressed with the conviction thst there was Unity in Nature, 
boldly said, if man bas the teeth in common with animals, ho must 
have the bone in common with animals, Anatomists, lost in details, 
and wanting that fundamental conception which now underlies all 
philosophical anatomy, saw no abstract necessity for such identity of 
composition ; the more #0, becanse evidence seemed wholly against it. 
But Goethe was not only guided by the true philosophic conception, 
he was also instinctively led to the true Method of demonstration, 
namely, Comparison of the various modifications which this bone 
underwent in the animal series. This Method has now become the 
Method; and we require to throw ourselves into the historical posi- 
tion to appreciate its novelty, at the time he employed it. He found 
on comparison that the bone varied with the nutrition of the animal, 
and the size of its teeth. He found, moreover, that in some animals 
the bone was not separated from the jaw ; and that in children the 
suturds were traceable. He admitted that seen from the front no 
trace of the sutures was visible, but on the interior there were unmis- 
tkeable traces. Examination of the foetal skull has since set the 
point beyond dispute. I have seen one where the bone was distinctly 
separated ; and I possess a skull, the ossification of which is far 
advanced at the parietal sutures, yet internally faint traces of the 
intermaxillary are visible.* 

Goethe made his discovery in 1784, and communicated it to several 
enatomista. Loder mentions it in his Compendium in 1787. 

Respecting Goethe's claim to the honour of thia discovery, I have 
recently discovered @ fact which is of great or small significance 
according to the views we hold respecting such claims; namely, 
whether the clear enunciation of an idea, though never carried out 
in detail; suffices to give priority ; or whether, in the words of 
Owen,t “ He becomes the true discoverer who establishes the truth : 
sud the sign of the proof is the general acceptance. Whoever, there- 
fore, resumes the investigation of a neglected or repudiated doctrine, 
elicits its true demonstration, and discovers and explains the nature 
of the errors which have led to its tacit or declared rejection, may 
calmly and confidently await the acknowledgments of his rights in 


‘the bones perfect, iep’s Notisen, 1628, bd. 19, 282. Vinczow: L » 80. 
$ Oram: Homolog the Sbsteton, p-76. Camp. aleo Manziaui: Gpera Pott- 
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its discovery.” If we hold the former view, we must assign the 
discovery of the intermaxillary in man to Vicq d’Azyr; if we hold 
the latter, to Goethe. In the Traité d’ Anatomie et de Physiologie, 
which the brilliant anatomist published in 1786, we not only find 
him insisting on the then novel idea of an uniform plan in the struc- 
ture of organic beings, according to which nature “semble opérer 
{oujours @’aprés un modéle primitif et général dont elle ne s’écarte 
qu’ regret et dont on rencontre partout des traces ;”* but wo find 
this explicit Hustration given among others: “ Peut on s’y refuser 
enfin (7. 6., to admit the traces of » general plan) en comparant les 
08 maxillaires antériours que j’appelle incisife dans les quadrupades, 
ayeo cette piéce osseuse qui soutient les dents incisives supérieurs 
dans Phomme, od elle est séparée de I’os maxillaire par une petite 
félure trés remarquable dans les foetus, 3 peine visible dans les 
adultes, et dont personne n’ayoit connu Pusage.” In o subsequent 
passage of the second Discours he says: ‘Toutes ces dents sont 
soutenues dans la mfchoire antérievro par on os que j’ai décrit sous 
le nom d’incisif ou labial, que quelques-uns appellent intermaxillaire, 
que Pon a découvert depuis peu dans les morses, ot dont j’ai reconnu 
tag traces duns les os mazillaires supérieurs du fortue humain.” t+ 

The reader will remark that this is not simply the announcement 
of the fact, but is adduced in illustration of the very same doctrine 
which Goetho invoked. The Traité d’Anatomic, as we have seen, 
‘was published in 1786; that is to say, two years after Goethe had 
made his discovory ; and Sémmering, in writing to Merck,} says: 
“T have expressed my opinion on Vicq d’Azyr’a work in the @éttiny. 
Gelohrt, Anzeig. It is the best we have. But as far as the work has 
yet gone Goethe is not mentioned in it.” From which it may be 
inferred that Sémmering supposed Vicq d’Azyr to have been ac- 
quainted with Goethe’s contemporary labours; but against such a 
supposition we must remember that, if Germany took note of what, 
‘was passing in France, discoveries made in Germany travelled with 
great slowness across the Rhine ; and in illustration of this slowness 
we may note that Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who was several years after- 
wards nobly working out conceptions of Philosophical Anatomy in a 
spirit so identical with that of Goethe, was utterly unconscious of 
tho existence of a predecessor, and noticing the monograph of G. 
Fischer, said, “ @athes surait le premier découvert Vinterpariétal 
dans quelques rongeurs, et se serait contenté d’en faire mention par 





* Vig p’AnrE, Guores, ry, p. 28. The work is there called Discowre eur PAna- 
+ Ibid. p. 159. t Brigfe an Merck, p. 403. 
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une note manuscrite sur um exemplaire d’un traité d’anatomie oom- 
= 

ze the conclusive point is this: although the Traité d’Anatomie 
did not appear till 1786, the discovery of the intermaxillary was pub- 
lished by Vieq d’Azyr in the Académie des Sciences for 1779,+ five 
years before Goethe announced his discovery to Herder. The ques- 
tior of priority ia therefore settled. The Frenchman had no need 
of any acquaintance with what the German poet had worked ont ; 
and Merck’s astonishment at finding Goethe’s “socalled discovery 
accepted by Vicq d’Azyr” was wholly misplaced; but can we be 
equally sure that Goethe waa altogether ignorant of his predecessor P 
I think he was. The sudden enthusiasm, the laborious investiga- 
tion, the jubilate of triumph, are evidences that if ever his prede- 
cessor’s discovery had come under his notice (which is highly im- 
probable) it was completely forgotten; and we may judge how 
completely Vicq d’Azyr’s announcement had been without echo in 
the scientific world, from the fact that the three most illustrious 
men of the day, Camper, Blumenbach, and Sémmering, knew nothing 
of it, and denied the existence of the bone Gocthe claimed to have 
discotered. Thus, in assigning priority to Vieq d’Azyr, we by no 
means diminish Goethe’s merit. He it was who thoroughly worked 
out the discovery ; he it was who gave it a fixed and definite place 
in science ; he it is who is always named as the discoverer. 

The only importanco of thia discovery is the philosophic Method 
which it illustrates ; the firm belief it implies that all organisns aro 
eoustructed on sn uniform plan, and that Comparative Anatomy is 
only valid because such a plan ia traceable, In our day it scoma an 
easy conception. We ere so accustomed to consider all the variations 
in organic structures as modifications of a type, thet we can hardly 
realise to ourselves any other conception. That it was by no moans 
an obvions idea, nor one easy to apply, may be seen in two brilliant 
applications—the metamorphosis of planta, and the vertebral theory 
of the skall. 

Place a flower in the hands of the cleverest man of your acquaint- 
ance, providing always he has not read modern worke of science, 
and assure him that leaf, calyx, corolla, bud, pistil, and stamen, 
differing aa they do in colour and in form, are nevertheless all 

® Philosophe Anatomique, 1, p. 5B. Geoffroy wae afterwanis very proud to have 
pra ch i oy to ea 
sees See epieetee brat eames Coren 
Ta” ee ee ie et in yinte by Fiog @’Axyr himelf, ee 
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modified leaves ; asanre him that flower and fruit are but modifications 
of one typical form, which is the leaf; and if he has any confidence 
in your knowledge he may accept the statement, but assuredly it will 
seem to him a most incomprehensible paradox. Place him before 
a human skeleton, and, calling his attention to its manifold forms, 
assure him that every bone is either a vertebra, or the appendage to 
@ vertebra, and that the akull is a congeries of vertebrm under 
various modifications ; he will, as before, accept your statement, 
perhaps ; but he will, as before, think it one of the refinements of 
transcendental speculation to be arrived at only by philosophers. 
Yet both of these astounding propositions are first principles in 
Morphology ; and in the History of Science both of these proposi- 
tions are to be traced to Goethe. Botanists and anatomists have, 
of course, greatly modified the views he promulgated, and have sub- 
stituted views nearer and nearer the truth, without yet being quite 
at one, But he gave the impulse to their efforts. 

While botanists and anatomista were occupied in analysis, striving 
to distinguish separate parts, and give them distinct names, his 
poetical and philosophic mind urged him to seek the supreme syn- 
thesis, and reduce all diversities to s higher unity. In his poem 
addressed to Christiane he says : 

‘Thon, my love, art perplexed with the endlews seeming confusion 

Of the leruriant woulth which in the garden in spread; 

‘Name upon name thou hearest, and in thy diesatinfied hearing, 

‘With a barbarian noise one drives another along. 

All the forms resemble, yet none is the same as another ; 

‘Thus the wholo of the throng pointe at a deop-hidden Iaw.* 
To prove this identity was no easy task. He imagined an ideal 
typical plant (Urpflanze), of which all actual plants were the mani- 
fold realisations ; and this I cannot but agree with Schleiden in con- 
sidering a concoption at once misleading and infelicitous. He was 
happier in the conception of all the various organs of the plant as 
modifications of one fundamental type ; this type he names the Leaf. 
Not that we are to understand the metamorphosis of plants to be 
analogous to the metamorphosis of animals ; (an error into which I fell 
in my first edition, as Ferdinand Cohn properly points out), nor indeed 
is it such 8 metamorphosis at all. The pistil and petal are not first 
developed into leaves, and from these leaves changed into petal and 
pistil ; as 8 caterpillar developes into a grub, and the grub into a 
butterfly. This would be metamorphosis. Instead of this we must 
conceive the whole plant as a succession of repetitions of the original 


* Whowell’s translation: Hist. Induciwe Sciences, m1, 360. 
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type variously modified ; in some of these repetitions the modifica. 
tion has been slight, in others considerable. The two typical forma 
are stem and leaf. From the seed there is an ascending and e de- 
ascending axis, formed of a succession of stems: the ascending axis 
ia called the serial stem ; the descending axisis the root. From both 
of these stems lateral stam or branches are given off ; and from these 
again others. The Leaf is the second type: it forme all the other 
organs by various modifications. Widely as a pistil differs from 4 
petal, and both from an ordinary leaf, they are disclosed as identical 
by the history of their development. 

It ia impossible to be even superficially acquainted with biological 
speculations, and not to recognise the immense importance of tho 
recognition of a Type. As Helmholtz truly observes, “the labours 
of botanists and zoologists did little more than collect materials, until 
they learned to dispose them in such 9 series that the laws of de- 
pendence and a generalised type could be elicited. Here tho great 
mind of our poet found a field suited to it ; and the time was favour- 
able. Enongh material bad been collected in botany and compara. 
tive guatomy for a clear survey to be taken ; and although his con- 
temporaries all wandered without a compass, or contented themselves 
with a dry registration of facts, he was able to introduce into science 
two leading ideas of infinite frnitfulness.” 

And here the question presents itself: Is Goethe rightfully en- 
titled to the honour universally awarded to him of having founded 
the Morphology of Plants? We must again evoke the distinction 
previously stated (p. 344). No one denies that the doctrine was so 
entirely novel that botanists at first rejected it with contempt, and 
only consented to accept it when some eminent botanists had shown 
it to be true. No one denies that Goethe worked it out ; if any pre- 
decessor had conceived the ides, no one had carried the idea into its 
manifold applications. But he has himself named Linnews and 
‘Wolff as his precursors ; and it is of some interest to sacertain in 
what degree these precursors have claim to the honour of the dis- 
covery. 

It has been remarked by the eminent botanist Ferdinand Cohn,* 
that the great Linnseus mingled with his observation much fantastic 
error, which the poet Goethe was the first to eliminate. But Dr. 
Hooker, while admitting the motaphysical and speculative matter 
which Linnaus has mixed up with his statements, is disposed to 
value thom highly. “The fundamental passage is in the Systema 


* Goethe wad 
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Nature, in the introduction to which work the following passage 
occurs :-—‘ Prolepsis (Anticipation) exhibits the mystery of the meta- 
morphosis of plants, by which the herb, which is the larva or imper- 
fect condition, is changed into the declared fructification : for the 
plant is capable of producing either a leafy herb or a fructification. 

. When « tree produces a flower, nature anticipates the produce 
of five years where these come out all at once; forming of the bud 
leaves of the next year, bructs ; of those of the following year, the 
colyz ; of the following, the corolla ; of the next, the stamina; of 
the subsequent, the pistile, filled with the granulated marrow of the 
seed, the terminus of the life of a vegetable.’ . . . In the Prolepsis 
the speculative matter, which Linnseus himeelf carefully distinguishes 
as such, must be separated from the rest, and this may, I think, be 
done in most of the sections. He starts with explaining clearly and 
well the origin and position of buds, and their constant presence, 
whether developed or not, in the axils of the leaf : adding abundance 
of acute observations and experiments to prove his statements. The 
leaf he declares to be the first effort of the plant in spring: h» pro- 
coeds to show, successively, that bracts, calyx, corolla, stamen, and 
pistils are each of them metamorphosed leaves.”* Dr. Hooker 
adds, “There is nothing in all this that detracts from the merits of 
Goethe’s re-discovery ;” and there can be little doubt that, had not 
Goethe, or another, proved the doctrine, botanists would to this day 
have continued to pass over the passage in Linnmwus as one of his 
“fanciful flights.” 

The apersu was in Linngus; o spark awaiting the presence of 
some inflammable imagination; and when we remember how fond 
Goethe was of Linnzous, we can hardly suppose that this apergu had 
not more than once flashed across his mind as a gleam of the truth, 
With regard to Caspar Friedrich Wolff the evidence is far from satis- 
factory. It is certain that Wolff in his immortal work on “ Genera- 
tion” had clearly grasped the morphological principles, and had left 
Goethe very little to add to them. But it is very uncertain whether 
Goethe had ever read Wolff. Some years after the publication of 
his work he mentions with pride the fact of Wolff having been his 
admirable precursor,” and says that his attention to the work had 
been drawn by a namesake of the great embryologist. It was with 
no little surprise therefore that I read in Diintzer,+ the unhesitating 
asgortion that in 1785 Herder had made Goethe a present of Wolff's 
Theoria Generationis, which contained a rongh outline of several of 

© Warwwrns: Hist of Ind. Scions, riod, m1, 59. 
+ Goethe und Karl August, 1861, p. 2 
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Goethe’s favourite ideas. If this statement were correct, Goethe 
“would be under serious suspicion; but it is not correct. On re- 
ferring to the passage in Herder’s letter to Knebel, which Diintzer 
pretends is the authority for this statement, I find, in the first place, 
that Herder does not specify the Theoria Generationis, nor indeed can 
wo be sure he refers to C. F. Wolff at all, he merely says, “ Wolf,” 
which is a common name among German authors; in the second 
place he does not say that he has given the book to Goethe, but that 
he intends domg so when he can get a copy ; meanwhile Knobel is 
not to mention the book to Goethe. And out of such a sentence as 
this, Diintzer has constructed a “ fact,” which while it gives hia 
pedantry the amall delight of correcting in a foot note Goethe’s 
essortion that F. A. Wolff directed his attention to the Theoria 
Generationis, lays Goethe open to the charges of having borrowed 
his morphology from Wolff, of having concealed the fact, and of 
having pretended never to have seen his predecessor's work until 
his attention was directed to it some years afterwards. Against 
such charges the following arguments may be urged. First, thore 
is Gvéthe’s own explicit statement—and his veracity is not lightly 
to be questioned. Secondly, if the work referred to by Herder 
was the Theoria Generationis (which is probable, but not certain), 
and if it was given as intended, (also probable but not certain), we 
have no evidence that Goethe read it. Thirdly, and conclusively, 
the date of the very letter in which Herder mentions his intention 
is ten years later (1795) than Diintzer would have us suppose ; 
and is thus five years after the publication of Goetho’a views 
(1790).* 
The Aetataorphosen was published in 1790. In 1817 Goothe says 
that he had requested his scientific friends to make notos of any 
passages they might meet in earlier writers relative to the topic he 
had treated, because he was convinced that there was nothing ab- 
solutely new. His friend F. A. Wolff directed him to Caspar 
Friedrich. In expressing his admiration for his great predeccssor 
he is prond to acknowledge how much he had learned from him 
during five-and-twenty years. Now five-and-twenty years from 1817 
brings us back to 1792—that is to say, two years after the publica- 
tion of the Metamorphosen, and three years before the letter written 
by Herder.t So that if we assume the work in question to have 
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been the Theoria Generationis, Goethe was perfectly correct in men- 
tioning A. F. Wolff, and not Herder, as the friend to whom he was 
first indebted for a knowledge of its existence, 

The tone in which Goethe speaks of Caspar Friedrich Wolff is 
assuredly not that of a man who had any obligations to conceal; 
but of a man who recognising s precursor with pleasure, speaks of 
the two theories as two independent modes of conceiving the phe- 
nomens, the theory of his precursor being pre-eminsntly physio- 
logical, while his own was pre-eminently morphological. 

‘With regard both to Linnzens and Wolf it may be said that they 
anticipated the morphology of plants, but that to Goethe belongs 
the credit of establishing it. We do not take from the credit of 
Columbus by showing that five centuries before he discovered the 
New World, Scandinavian voyagers had repeatedly touched on those 
shores; nor do we diminish the value of Goethe’s contribution to 
Science, by showing that before him Wolff had perceived the identity 
of the various organs of the plant. It was not the purpose of the 
Scandinavians to discover the New World. They did not make 
their discovery a posseston for mankind. Neither was it Wolff's 
purpose to create a now theory in Botany. He discovered a process 
of nature while he was seeking the laws of Epigenesis, and he only 
used his discovery as one of eeveral illustrations. Columbus set out 
with the distinct purpose of discovery, and made his discovery a 
possession for all time. So also Goethe set out with the distinct 
purpose, and Botanists justly declare that to hia work they owe the 
idea of plant metamorphosis. 

Goethe’s work is very beautiful, and may be read without any 
previous botanical knowledge. It traces the metamorphoses of the 
grain into the leaf, and thence into the flower. The morphological 
part is perfect, except that, as Cohn remarks, he has given an exclusive 
predominance to the leaf, and overlooked the not less important 
stem. It is to be regretted that he hampers himself with the fol- 
lowing physiological hypothesis: every segment proceeding imme- 
diately from that which goes before it, receiving ita nourishment 
through all the segments which have gone before, must, he ssys, 
be more perfect, and must send to its leaves and buds a more 
elabotated sap. The result is that the coarser fluids are rejected, 
the finer attracted, and the plent grows more and more perfect till 
it reaches its point of culmination. 


Jfe hare -o reason to suppote they could err by ton yoors in assigning this liar 
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This hypothesis of s more elaborated sap, reaching the ultimate 
segments, is in direct contradiction to the hypothesis of Wolff, 
which also declares the flower to be modified leaves ; but how modi- 
fled?* they are modified because they are imperfect. Their de- 
velopment has been arrested. They are smaller, have less sap, the 
sap has lost its chlorophyl, and the colour of the flower is an evi- 
dence of imperfection. I cannot stop to consider Wolff’s ingenious 
arguments by which he endeavours to show that flowering and frac- 
tification are arrests of development. It is enough to indicate the 
contrast between his and Goethe’s views. Both are agreed that 
inaamuch as a differentiation does take place, it must have some 
cause; bat the cause is by Wolff said to be deficiency of sap, by 
Goethe elaborated sap. 

Goethe agrees with Wolff as regarda the passage of the leaf into tha 
flower being dependent on the acceleration or retardation of the sap. 
It had been noticed by Linnmus that a too abundant supply of food 
retards the flowering, and accelerates the growth of lcaves ; whereas 
8 m@lerate supply, nay, even an approach to starvation, accelerates 
the flowering and diminishes the number of leaves. Wolff attributes 
this simply to the fact that so long as there is abundant nutriment 
there will be abundant growth, and no arrest in the shape of imper- 
fect leaves (i. ¢., flowers) ; and when nutriment is scanty, the arrest 
soon takes place. But unfortunately for this opinion, and indecd 
for the opinion that flowers are imperfect leaves resulting from a 
want of nutriment, there is « class of planta which bloasom before 
they put forth leaves. Goethe’s explanation, hypothetical though it 
he, is better. Ho says that as Jong as there are any of the grosser 
fluids to be rejected, the organs of the plant are forced to employ 
themeelves in this labour, which labour renders flowering impossible ; 
but no sooner do we limit the nourishment than, by diminishing 
this process of elaboration, we accelerate the flowering. 

We are here touching on the great law of antagonism between 
Growth and Development which is intimately connected with the 
law of Reproduction—a subject too vast to be evon indicated in this 
rapid survey. The student will note, however, that although Goethe 
perils his position by the introduction of an hypothetical elaboration 
of finids, withont assigning s cause for that elaboration, he never- 
theless sees, what many fail to see, that Reproduction is only another 
form of Growth—a process of differentiation. “The vital forces of 
the plant,” he says, “ manifest themselves in two ways: on the one 
hand vegetation, issuing in the stem and leaves ; on the other repro- 

© Theorie von der Generation, § 80, x. 
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duction, issuing in flowers and fruite. If we examine vegotation 
closely, we shall see that the plant continuing itself from articulation 
to articulation, from leaf to leaf, and putting forth buds, accom- 
plishes a reproduction which differa from that ordinarily so-named in 
being succeasive—it manifests itself in a series of isolated develop- 
mente instead of manifesting itself simultancously. That force which 
produces buds has the greatest analogy with that which determines 
simultaneously the higher act of propagation. We can force the 
plant to produce buda incessantly, or we can accelerate the epoch of 
flowering ; the first by abundant nourishment, the second by nou- 
rishment less abundant. In defining budding as ‘ successive propa- 
gation’, and flowering and fructification as ‘ simultaneous propagation’, 
we designate the mode in which each manifesta itself. Thus, then, 
whether the plant buds, flowers, or fructifies, it is always by means 
of the same organs, the form and destination of which aro changed. 
The same organ which expands into a leaf upon the stem and pre- 
sents such varied forms, contracts to make the calyx, expands again 
to make tho petal, to contract once more into the sexual organs, 
and expand for the last cime into frat.” 

Whatever may be the final decision upon the Metamorphoses of 
Plants, there must ever remain the great and unique glory of a poet 
having created a new branch of science, and by means aa legiti- 
mately scientific as those of any other creation. Morphology now 
counts among its students illustrious names, and crowds of workers. 
And this scienca we owe to the author of Faust. Nor is this all. 
He has priority in some of the most Inminous and comprehensive 
ideas which are now guiding philosophic speculation on the science 
of life. In the historical sketch which Carus prefixes to his Tran- 
scendental Anatomy, after setting forth the various tentatives men 
had made to discover by means of descriptive anatomy, and occa- 
sional comparisons, the true relations of the various parte of the 
body, he says :* “If we go back as far as possible into the history 
of the labours undertaken with a view to arrive at the philosophio 
conception of the skeleton, we find that the first idea of a meta- 
morphosis of the osseous forms,—4. ¢., that all forms are but modi- 
fications more or less traceable of one and the same Type—belongs 
to Goethe.” After a quotation of Goethe’s words, Carus adds: “ It 
is difficult to express in clearer torms the idea of the Unity which 
rules over the plurality of tho akeleton-forms. Its first great appli- 
cation was the vertebral theory of the skull.” 

Let me repeat, as 8 matter of justice, and not to allow the high 


* Anatomie Comparée, vol. m1, p. 8. French trans. 
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yraiso bestowed on Gootho’s efforts to mislead the reader’s expecta- 
tion, that tho morit is that of a thinker tn science, not the merit of 
an industrious discoverer and colloctor of details. His great effort 
was to create a Method, to establish principles upon which the 
acience could be founded. In an sdmirable little essay on “ Expo- 
Timent as the mediator between tho Object and the Subject”, written 
in 1798, wo see how clear were his ideas on Method. “Man,” ho 
says, “regarda at first all external objects with reference to himself; 
and rightly 50, for his whole fate depends on them, on the pleasure 
or pain which they cauxe him, on their utility or dangor to him.” 
This is the initial stage of all speculation, Its Method ia tho 
dctermination of the external ordor according to analogies drawn 
from within, Tho culmination of this Method is seen in tho fun- 
damental axiom of Dos Cartes and Spinoza: all clear ideas ave 
true, 8o long as this Method is followed, Metaphysics reigna tri- 
nmphant, and Science is impossible. It is displaced by the Ob- 
jective Method. Goethe remarks how much more difficult is the 
task of discerning objects according to this Method, ¢. c., not ag 
veluted to ua, but as related to one ancther. Our touchstono of 
pleasurg or pain is given up. With godliko indifference we become 
xpeetators, and seek that which is, not that which touches we, Thus 
the real botanist considers less the beauty, or the use of flowars, 
than their laws of growth, and their relation to each other. And as 
tho sun rhincs on them, developing them all impartially, sv must the 
philotopher look on them with calm contemplative eye, tuking the 
terms of his comparison from the circlo ho contemplates, not from 
any figments of his own mind. Goethe sets aside all inquiry into 
final canses,—by Bacon justly styled “barren virgins”,—and secks 
to know what is, 

It is worthy of remark that tho study of Development is quite a 
modern study. Formerly men were coutent with the full-ntatured 
animal,—the perfected art,—tho completed society. The phases of 
development and the laws of growth were disregarded, or touched 
on in ayague uncertain manner. A change lias come over the spirit 
of inquiry. “The history of Development,” says von Bacr, “ix tho 
true torchbearer in every inquiry iuto organic bodies.” Jn Cicolugy, 
in Physiology, in History, and in Art, we are now all beut ou trucing 
the phases of development. To understand the grarn we try to ful- 
low the growth, 

As » thinker in science Goetho was truly remarkuble, und as a 
worker not contemptible. To provo how far he was iu advance of 
his age we have only to cite a single passage which, in its aphoristic 
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preguant style, contains the clear annommosment of biological laws, 
which have since been named among the glories of Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, Von Baer, Milno-Kdwards, Cuvier and Lamarck. 

“ Evory living being is not a unity but a plurality. Even when it 
sppears as an individual, it is the reunion of beings living and cxiat- 
ing in themselves, identical in origin, but which may appear identical 
or similar, different or dissimilar. 

“The more tmporfect & boing is the more do its individual parts 
vesomble each other, and the more do these parts resemble the whole. 
‘The more perfect the being is the more dissimilar are tts parts. In 
the former case the parts are more or less a repetition of the whole ; 
in the latter case they are totally unlike the whole. 

The more the parts resemble each other, the leas subordination 
is there of one to the other. Subordination of parts indicntes high 
grade of organisation.”* 

To illustrate by familiarcxamples. ‘Take a polyp and cut it into 
several pieces ; each piece will live and manifest all those phenomena 
of nutrition and sensibility which the whole polyp manifested. Turn 
it inside ont like a glove, the internal part becomes its skin, the ox- 
ternal part becomes its stomach. The reason is, that in the simple 
structure of the polyp, the parts resemble each other and resemble 
the whole. There is no individnel organ, or apparatus of organs, 
performing one function, such as nutrition, and nothing elso. Every 
fonction is performed by every part; just as in savage societies, 
overy man is his own tailor, his own armourer, his own cook, and 
his own policeman, But take an animal higher in the scale, and 
there you find the structure composed of dissimilar parts, and each 
part having a different office. That animal cannot be hewn in pieces 
and each piece continue to live as before. That animal cannot have 
its akin suddenly turned into e stomach. That animal, in the social 
body, cannot make his own clothes or his own musket ; the division 
of labour which has accompanied his higher condition has robbed 
him of his universal dexterity. 

The law invoked by Goethe, is now to be met with in every phi- 
losophic work on zoology, One form of it is known in England as 
Von Baer’s law, viz., that Development proceeds from the Like to 
the Unlike, from the General to the Particular, from the Homo- 
gencous to the Heterogeneous. I have too profound an admiration 
for Von Baer to wish in any way to diminish his splendid claims, 
but I cannot help remarking that when writers attribute to him the 
merit of having discovered this law, they are in diroct contradiction 

© Zur Morphologie, 1807 (written in 2795), Werke, xxxvi, p. 7. 2 
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with Von Baer himself, who not only makes no such claim, but in 
giving the formula adds, “ this law of development has indeed never 
‘been ovorlooked.”* His merit is the splendid application and 
demonstration of the law, not the first perception of it. 

It is generally known that the law of “ division of labour in the 
animal organism” is claimed by Milne-Edwards, the great French 
zoologist, as a discovery of his own. Yet we see how clearly it ia 
expressed in Goethe’s formula. And with even more clearness do 
we see expressed Cuvier’s principle of classification, viz., the sub- 
ordination of parts. I do not wish to press this point farther, nor 
do I wish that these great men should be robbed of any merit in 
order to glorify Goethe with their trophies. The student of history 
knows how discoveries are, properly speaking, made by the Age, 
and not by men. He knows that all discoveries have bad their 
auticipations; and that the world justly credits the man who 
makes the discovery available, not the man who simply perceived 
that it was possible. I am not hore writing the history of science, but 
the biography of Goethe; and the purpose of these citations is to 
sleow that he placed himaelf at the highest point of view possible to 
his age, and that as a thinker he thought the thoughts which the 
greatest men have subsequently made popular. 

Observe, moreover, that Gocthe’s anticipation is not of that 
elight and fallacious order which, like so many other anticipations, 
Tests upon a vague or incidental phrase. Hoe did not simply at- 
tain an apergu of the truth. He mastered the law, and his mas- 
tery of that law sprang from his mastery of the whole series of 
conceptions in which it finds ita place. Thus in his “ Tntroduc- 
tion to Comparative Anatomy,” written in 1795, he pointed out 
the essentially sterile nature of the comparisons then made, not 
only in respect of comparing animals with men and with each 
other, not only in the abuse of final causes, but also in taking 
man as the standard, instead of commencing with the simplest 
organisms and rising gradually upwards. One year after this, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, ignorant of what was passing in the study at 
‘Weimar, and in the Museum at Jena, published bis Dissertation sur 
Jes Makis, wherein he began hia renovation of the science. He, too, 
like Goethe, was bent on the creation of a Type according to which 
all organised stractures could be explained. This conception of a 


© © Diseos Gencts dar Aus ist wobl nie verkunnt worden.” Zur Batwickel- 
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Type (allgemeines Bild), according to which the whole animal king- 
dom may be said to be constructed, waa a truly scientific conception, 
and has borne noble fruit. It must not, however, be confounded 
with a Platonic Idea. It was no metaphysical entity, it was simply 
& scientific artifice. Gosthe expressly says that we are not for an 
instant to believe in the existence of this Type as an objective reality, 
although it is the generalised expression of that which really exists. 
This caution has not been sufficiently present to the minds of several 
speculators ; and the idea of a Type has engendered not a few extra- 
vagances. ‘Nevertheless, the net result of these speculations has 
been good. 

One of the most interesting applications of the idea of a Type is 
the theory of the vertebral structure of the skull. Every cultivated 
reader knows that transcendental anatomists now conceive the skull as 
composed of three, or more, vertebra variously modified ; but very 
fow readers have « distinct conception of what parts of the skull are 
separable into vertebra, or what is the amount of resemblance now 
traceable underneath the modificatiuns ; and this is the less to bo 
wondered at, seeing that even now there is no great unanimity 
among independent investigators. The principles of Morphology 
are not always sufficiently attended to. Just as in considering the 
Metamorphoses of Plants we had to dismiss the ides of the pistil or 
stamen having been modified from a leaf, so must we dismiss the 
idea of a skull having been modified from a vertebral column. In 
both cases we muy express the morphological identity—the unity of 
composition—by considering every every organ in the plant as a moditica- 
tion of the typical leaf, and every bone in the skeleton as a modifi- 
cation of the typical vertebra (or part of e vertebra) ; but it is as 
inaccurate and misleading to call the skull a vertebral column, as it 
would be to call the brain a spinal cord. Between the brain and 
cord there is e fundamental identity : both are masses of ganglionic 
substance, having (as I have elsewhere shown*) identical properties 
and similar, though not the same, functions. But over and above 
these fondamental resemblances there are manifest and important: 
differences, To disregard these differences, and fix attention solely 
on the resemblances, is eminently unphilosophical ; and we can only 
be justified in saying that the structure of the skull ia on the same 
general plan aa the structure of the rest of the spinal axis, precisely 
as we say that the structure of the fish exhibits the same general 
pian as the structure of the qnadruped. In other words, every 
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special vertebra is the individual form of a general type. The skull 
is not, as Oken maintains, a modified spinal column.* To maintain 
this is to say that the spinal vertebra is the typical form from which 
the cranial yortebrm are developed ; whereas, in truth, both are but 
variations of one typical form ; and the idea of Kielmeyer that the 
spinal column is e skull, is quite as accurate as the idea of Oken 
that the skull is a spinal column. Indeed, Kielmeyer’s idea is the 
more admissible of the two ; for if we seek our evidence in embry- 
ology, or in that “permanent embryology” the Animal Series, we 
find the cranial] vertebra are first in order of time ;: in fishes the skull 
alone presents true osseous development of all the segments of the 
typical bone ; and if we go still lower in the series, we find—in tho 
Cephalopoda—a rudimentary brain, not unlike the lower forms of 
the brain in fishes, enclosed in a rudimentary skull, but without a 
spinal cord or spinal column. We are justified, therefore, in saying 
that the skull cannot be a modification of the spinal column. 

Oken and Spix regard the head as a “ropotition” of tho trunk ; 
the brain is a repetition of the spinal cord; the mouth repeats tho 
imtestine and abdomen ; the nose repeats the Inngs and thorax; tho 
jews tho limbs. Unfortunately for this ingenious schome, thore are 
vertebrate animals with heads but without limbs ; and it would there- 
fore be nearer the mark to call the limbs modified jaws, than to call 
jaws modified limbs. In presence of such porplexitics, wo cannot 
wonder if some men have objected to the vertebral theory, that it 
amounts to nothing more than saying s vertebra is a bone. 

The typical vertebra is thus defined by Owen : “ Ono of those seg- 
ments of the endoskeleton which constitutes the axis of the body 
and the protecting canals of the nervous and vascolar trunks.”+ A 
perfect vertebra should therefore contain at least two arches, one 
to form the protecting walls of a nervons centre, the other to 
form the protecting walls of the great bloodvossels, Now if wo 
make a section of the skull, we find that this bony box “ consists of 
a strong central mass whence spring an upper arch and a lower arch. 
The upper arch is formed by the walls of the cavity containing the 
brain, and stands in the same relation to it as does the neural arch of 
a vertebra to the spinal cord with which that brain is continuous. The 
lower arch encloses the other viscera of the head, in the same Way ag 
the ribe embrace those of the thorax. And not only is the goneral 
analogy betweon the two manifest, but » young skull may readily be 
separated into a number of segments, in cach of which it requires 

* « As the brain is a more voluminously doveloped Piney cade so is the brain- 
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‘but little imagination to trace a sort of family likeness to such an 
expanded vertebra as the atlas.”* 

The luminons guide of anatomical research, by Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire named “le principe des connexions,” will thus easily lend 
us to rocognise the neural arches of the brain case as homologues of 
the noural arches of the spinal axis, and we may ask with Huxley, 
“ What can be more natural than to take another step to concaive tha 
skull as @ portion of the vertebral column still more altered than the 
sacrum or coccyx, whose vertebra are modified in correspondence 
with the expansion of the anterior end of the nervous centre and the 
noods of the cephalic ond of the body?” ‘This was tho quvstion 
which flashed upon the poet’s mind, and which indeed is so inti- 
mately allied to the morphological doctrinos ho had already found 
realised in plants, that far from estimating it ay a discovery which 
reflocts singular honour on his sagacity, I am dispoxed to think moro 
lightly of it than of many a noglected sentence in his little stadiod 
essays. I say this, not because tho idea sooms obvious now it han 
been stated, and every one can make the ogg stand on end aftor 
Columbus, but because in Goethe’s attompt to carry hiy idea into 
anatomical detail, it is nnivorsally confessed that he was not success. 
ful. ‘This is a point to which we shall presently return. Meanwhile 
I may add that, on re-examination of this complex subjoct, I am of 
opinion that neithor Goethe nor Oken has been freo from a certain 
indistinctuess of conception, or has safficiently kept before him all 
tke elements of the problem. A fundamental mistake, already 
touched upon, is in the supposed relation of the skull to the spinal 
axis. Anatomists would scarcely venture to affirm that the brain 
bears tho same relation to the cervical enlargement of the spinal 
cord, as that onlargement bears to the lumbar enlargemont of tho 
cord; yet thoy affirm, explicitly and implicitly, that the brain-case 
boars the same relation to the cervical vertebra aa those vertebraa 
boar to tho lumbar. Whereas anatomy very plainly toaches that 
ovor and above certain fundamental resemblances between the brain 
and spinal cord, resemblances not much greater than between tho 
sympathetic ganglia and the brain, there are also manifest and im- 
portant differences, very early exhibited in the course of embryo- 
logical development, and bringing with them corresponding dif- 
ferences in the protecting bones. And in this point of view the re- 
searches of ombryologists, as expounded in Huxley’s remarkable 
Croonian Lectnre, seem decisive. 1 will cite hero the conclusion to 
which Huxley is lod: “Tho fallacy involved in the vertebral thoory 

* Huxizy. Crooniua Lecture, 1858, 
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of the skull,” he says, “ is like that which before Von Baer infested 
our notions of the relations between fishes end mammals. The 
mammal was imagined to be a modified fish, whereas, in truth, both 
fish and mammal start from a common point, and each follows its 
own road thence. So I conceive what the facts teach us is this :— 
the spinal column and the skull start from the eame primitive condi- 
tion—a common central plate with ita laminw dorsales and ventrales 
—whence they immediately begin to diverge. The spinal column, 
in all cases, becomes segmented into its somatomes ; and in the great 
majority of cases distinct centra and intercentra are developed, en- 
closing the notocord more or less completely. The cranium never 
becomes segmented into somatomes ; distinct centra and intercentra, 
like those of the spinal column, are never developed in it. Much of 
tho basis cranii lies beyond the notocord. In the process of ossifi- 
cation there is a certain analogy between the spinal column and the 
cranium, but the analogy becomes weaker as we proceed towards the 
anterior end of the skull.” 

Although Huxley insists, perhaps, too much upon the differences, 
i@ his impatience at the too great emphasis which has been laid on 
the resemblances, his criticism seems to me conclusive against tho 
vertebral theory as generally understood, It is certainly extending 
the principles of transcendental anatomy to s hazardous limit when 
the brain is regarded as a “ repetition” of any segments of the spinal 
cord. The difforences between the two ere more than differences of 
volume and shape. In the one the grey matter is inside ; in the other 
it is outside. From the one sensory and motor nerves, symmetrically 
in pairs, are given off to supply the skin and muscles ; in the other 
the sensory and motor nerves are not only distributed in a very dif. 
ferent manner—the optic, olfactory, and scoustic having no corre- 
sponding motor nerves—but they arc limited to ganglia at the base 
and in the medulla oblongata : the two most voluminous and import- 
ant parts of the brain (the cerebrum and cerebellum) having no 
nerves whatever. In the presence of such wido diversities as these, 
not to mention others, it is surely an abuse of language when Oken 
calls the brain more voluminously developed spinal cord, and de- 
duces thence that the brain-case is only a repetition of the spinal 
column. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey some ides of the famous ver- 
tebral theory of the akull, I have now to consider a somewhat 
angrily debated question, affecting Goethe’s character more than his 
intellectual pretensions, namely, the charge of mendacions vanity 
brought against him by Oken, and, I am sorry to say, very incon- 
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aiderately countenanced by Professor Owen,* in respect to priority in 
the discovery. 

Fifteen years after Goethe had passed away from this world, and 
when therefore there was no power of reply, Oken in the Isis (1847, 
Heft vu) made his charge. His statement completely staggered me, 
suggesting very painfnl feelings as to Goethe’s conduct. Indeed, 
the similarity in the stories of both suggests suspicion. Goethe, 
during one of his rambles in the Jewish cemetery near Venice, 
noticed the skull of a ram, which had been cut longitudinally, and 
on examining it, the idea occurred to him that the face was com- 
posed of three vertebra: ‘the transition from the anterior sphenoid 
to the ethmoid was evident at once”. Now, compare Oken’s story. 
He narrates how in 1802 in a work on the Senses, ha had represented 
these organs as repetitions of lower organs, although he had not then 
grasped the idea, which lay so close at hand, respecting the skull as 
» repetition of the spinal column. In 1803 he identified the jaws of 
insects as limbs of the head ; and in 1806, while rambling in the 
Harz mountains, be picked up the skull of a deer: on examining it, 
he exclaimed, “That is a vertebral column!” Virchow admita 
that the coincidence in the stories is singular, but adds that the dis- 
covery is just as probable in the one case as in the other; all that is 
proved by the coincidence being that both minds were on the verge 
of the discovery. Goethe by long physiognomical and osteological 
studies was prepared for the idea; and was naturally led from the 
Metamorphoses of Plants to those of Insects ; and if Oken reversed 
this order, passing from insects to mammals, he was, nevertheless, 
many years later than Goethe, as dates unequivocally prove. It is 
important to boar in mind that the vertebral theory is only another 
application of those morphological doctrines which Gosthe had de- 
veloped and epplied to plants ; and although it is quite poseible that 
he might have hold these views without making the special applica- 
tion to the skull; yet we know as a fact that he at once saw how the 
morphological laws must necessarily apply to animals, since he ex- 
pressly states this in announcing his discovery to Herder.* Nay, 
he shortly afterwards wrote, “In Natural History I shail bring you 
what you little expect. I belicve myself to be very near the law of 
organisation.” Still it may be objected, this is no proof; it only 
shows that Goethe applied his doctrines to the animal organisation, 
not that he made a special application to the skull. Even this 
doubt, however, has been finally settled by the recently published 

* Art, Oxum in Enoyclopadia Britonnice, 8th edit. 
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correspondence, which gives us a letter from Goethe to Herder’s 
wife, dated 4th May, 1790, from Venice. ‘Through a singular and 
lucky accident I have been enabled to take a step fowards in my 
explanation of the animal development (Thierbildwng). My servant, 
in jest, took up the fragment of an snimal’s skull from the Jewish 
cemetery, pretending to offer it me as a Jew’s skull.” Now when 
‘we remember that Goethe in after years affirmed that it was in 1790, 
and in the Jewish cemetery of Venice, that the idea of the vertebral 
structure of the skull flashed upon him, the evidence of this letter 
is conclusive. 

Oken declares he made his discovery in 1806, and that in 1807 he 
wrote his Academic Programme, Ho was then a Privat-Ducent in 
Gdttingen, “at a time, therefore, when Gocthe certainly knew 
nothing of my existence.” He sent his dissertation to Jona, whoro 
he had just becn appointed professor. Of that university Goetho 
was curator. Oken considers this fact decisive : namely, that Goethe 
would assuredly have remonstrated against Oken’s claim to the dis- 
covery had he not recognised its justice. The fact, however, is by 
@o means decisive: we shall see presently that Goethe had his own 
reasons for silence. “I naturally sent Gocthe a copy of my pro- 
gramme, This discovery pleased him so much that he invited me, 
at Easter, 1808, to spend a week with him at Wiomar, which I did. 
As long as the discovery was ridiculed by men of science Govthe 
was silent, but no sooner did it attain renown through tho works of 
Meckel, Spix, and others, than there grow up 8 murmur among 
Gooethe’s servile admirera that this idea originuted with him. About 
this time Bojanus wont to Weimar, and hoaring of Goethe’s dis- 
covery, hulf believed it, and sent the rumour to me, which I thought- 
lessly printed in the Inis (1818, p. 509); whereupon I announced 
that I made my discovery in the autumn of 1806.” This is equi- 
vocal, He did nut throw any doubt on Goctho’s claim to priority, 
ho only asserted his own originality. ‘Now that Bojanus had 
brought the subject forward,” ho adds, “Goethe’s vanity was 
piqued, and he came afterwards, thirteen ycars subsequent to my 
discovery, and said ho had held the opinion for thirty yours.” 

Why was Goethe silent when Okon first announcod his discovery? 
and why did not Oken make the chargo of plagiarism during 
Goothe’s lifetime? The first question may be answered from Goethe's 
own works. In a note entitled Das Schidelycritet aus nechs Wirbel- 
Iuochen auferbaut, after alluding to his recognition first of threo and 
subsoquently of six vertebre in the skull, which ho spoke of among 
his friends, who set to work to doemoustrate it if possible, ho saya: 
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“Tn the year 1807 this theory appeared tumultuously and impor- 
fectly before the public, and naturally ewakened groat disputes and 
some applause. How seriously it was damaged by the incomplete 
and fantastic method of exposition History must relate.” This 
criticism of the exposition will be understood by everyone who has 
tead Oken, and who knows Goethe’s antipathy to metephysics.* 
With all his prepossession in favour of a Type, he conld not patiently 
have accepted an exposition which “ tumultnously ” announced that 
“The whole man is but a vertebra.” Accordingly he took no notice 
of the tumultuous metephysician ; and in his Teg und Jahres Hifto 
he mentions that while he was working out his theory with two 
friends, Riemer and Voigt, they brought him, with some surprise, 
the nows that this idea had just been laid before the public in an 
academic programme, “‘a fact,” he adds, “which they, being still 
alive, can testify.” Why did he not claim priority? “I told my 
frionds to keep quiet, for the idea was not properly worked out in 
the programme; and that it was not elaborated from original 
observations would be plain to all scientific men. I was frequently 
besought to speak plainly on the subject; but I was firm in my 
silenco.” 

When I first discussed this question, and knew nothing of tho 
decisive evidence which lay unpublished in the letter to Herder’s 
wife, I said that this statement carried complete conviction to mymind, 
It was published many years before Okon made his charge, and it 
accused him in the most explicit terms of having prematurely dis- 
closed an idea Goetho was thon claborating with the assistance of 
his friends. Nor was this all. It appealed to two honourable and 
respected men, then living, as witnesses of the truth, Okon said 
nothing when the question could have been peremptorily settlod by 
calling upon Voigt and Ricmor. He waited till death rendered an 
appeal impossible. He says, indeed, that he made no answor to 
the first passage I have cited, because he was not named in it, and 
he “did not wish to involve himself in a host of disagreeables.” 
But this is no answer to the secowl passage. There ho is named as 
plainly as if the name of Oken were printed in full; and not only is 
he named, but Gocthe’s friends speak of Oken’s coming forward 
with Goethe’s idea as a matter which “ surprised” them. Those to 
whom this reasoning was not conclusive are now referred to the 
confirmation it rocsives from the letter to Herder’s wife. 

Having vindicated Goethe’s character,and shown thatbiographically 
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we are fally justified in assigning to him the honour of having firet 
conceived this theory, it now remains to be added that historically 
tho priority of Oken’s claim must be admitted. In writing the 
poets biography, it is of some importance to show that he was not 
indebted to Oken for the discovery. In writing the history of 
science, it would be to Oken that priority would be assigned, 
simply because, according to the judicious principles of historical 
appreciation, priority of publicstion carries off the prize, No man’s 
claim to priority is acknowledged unless he can bring forward the 
evidence of publication; otherwise evory discovery might be claimed 
by those who have no right to it. Moreover, Oken has another 
claim : to him undeniably belongs the merit of having introducod 
the idea imto the scientific world, accompanied with sufficient 
amount of detail to make it acceptable to scientific minds, and to set 
them to work in verifying the idea, On these grounds I think it 
indisputable that the vertebral theory must be attributed to Okon, 
and not to Goethe ; although it is not leas indisputable that Goethe 
did anticipate the discovery by sixteen years, and would have earned 
the right to claim it of History, had he made his discovery public, 
instead of privately discussing it with hia friends. Virchow thinks 
otherwise; he assigns priority to Goethe; but he would, J am sure, 
admit the generally received principle that priority of publication is 
the test upon which alone History can rely. 

To conclude this somewhat lengthy chaptor on the scientific 
studies, it must be stated that, for the sake of bringing together his 
various efforts into a managoable whole, I have not attended strictly 
to chronology. Nor have I specificd the various separate essays he 
has written. They are all to be found collected in his works. My 
main object has been to show what were the diroctions of his mind ; 
what were his achievements and failures in Science; what place 
Science filled in his life, and how false the supposition is that he was 
amere dabbler. What Buffon says of Pliny may traly be said of 
Goethe, that he had cette fucitité lo penser en grand yui nultiplic la 
scionce; and it is only as a thinker in this great departmont that I 
claim » high place for him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE. 


Ws now return to the narrative, some points of which have been 
anticipated in the preceding chapter. In 1790 Goethe undertook 
the government of all tho Institutions for Science and Art, and 
‘busied himself with the arrangement of the Museums and Botanical 
Gardons at Jone. In March of the same year he went once more to 
Italy to mest the Duchess Amalia and Herder in Venice. Thore he 
tried in Science to find refuge from troubled thoughts. Italy on a 
second visit seemed, however, quite another place to him. He began 
to suspect there had been considerable illusion in the charm of his 
first visit. The Venetien Byigrams, if compared with the Roman 
Elegies, will indicate the difference of his mood. The yearning 
regret, the fulness of delight, the newness of wonder which give 
their accents to the Elegies, are replaced by sarcasms and the bit- 
terness of disappointment, It is true that many of these epigrams 
were written subsequently, as their contonts prove, but the mass of 
them are products of the Venctian visit. Something of this dissa- 
tisfaction must be attributed to his position. He was ill at ease 
with the world, The troubles of the time, and the troubles of his 
own domestic affairs, aggravated the dangers which then threatened 
his sims of self-culture, and increased his difficulty in finding that 
path in Science and Art whereon the culture of the world might be 


pursued, 

In June he returned to Weimar, In July the Duke sent for him 
at the Prussian Camp in Silesia, “where, instead of stones and 
flowers, he would see the field sown with troops.” He went unwill- 
ingly, but compensated himself by active researches into “stones 
and flowers”, leaving to the Duke and others such interest as waa 
to be found in soldiers. He lived like » hermit in the camp, and 
began to write an essay on the devclopment of animals, and a comic 
opera. 

In August they returned. The Duchess Amalia and Herder, im- 
patient at “such waste of time over old bones,” plagued him into 
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relinquishing osteology, and urged him to complete Wilheln Meister. 
He did not, however, proceed far with it. The creative impulse 
was past; and to disprove Newton was & moro imperious desire. 
In 1791, which was a year of quict study and domestic happiness 
for him, the Court Theatre was ostablished. He undertook tho 
direction with delight. In a fnture chapter we shall follow his 
offorts to create a national stage, and by bringing them before the 
eye in one continuous series, save the tedious repetition of isolated 
detaila. In July the Dachess Amalia founded her Friday Even- 
ings. Her palace, between the hours of five and cight, saw the 
Duke, the Duchess Luise, Goethe and his circlo, with a few favoured 
friends from the court, assembled to hear some one of the members 
read a composition of bis own. No sort of etiquette was main- 
tained. Each member, on entering, sat down where he pleased. 
Only for the Reader was a distinct place allotted. One night 
Goethe read them the genealogy of Cagliostro, which he had brought 
from Italy ; another night he gave them a lecture on Colours ; 
Herder lectured on Immortality ; Bertuch on Chinese Colonrs and 
€nglish Gardens ; Béttiger on the Vases of the Ancients; Hnfe- 
land on his favourite theme of Longevity; and Bode read fragments 
of his translation of Montaigne. When the reading was over, they 
all approached a large table in the middle of the room, on which lay 
some engravings or some novelty of interest, and friendly discussion 
began. The absence of etiquette made these reunions delightful. 

The mention of Cagliostro in the preceding paragraph recalls 
Goethe’s comedy Der Gross Kophta, in which he dramatised the 
story of the Diamond Necklace. It had originally been arranged as 
an opera; Reichardt was to have composed the musio; and if the 
reader happens to have waded through this dull comedy, ho will 
regret that it was not made an opera, or anything else except what 
it is, One is really distressed to find such productions among the 
writings of so great a genius, and exasperated to find critics lavish 
in their praise of a work which their suporsubtle ingenuity cannot 
rescue from universal neglect. I will not occupy space with an 
analysis of it. 

And now he was to be torn from his quiet stadies to follow the 
fortunes of an unquiet camp. The King of Prussia and the Duke 
of Brunswick at the head of a large army invaded Francs, to restore 
Louis XVI to his throne, and save legitimacy from the sacrilegious 
hands of Sanscnlottism. France, it was said, groanod under the 
tyranny of factions, and yearned for deliverance. The emigrants 
made it clear as day that tho allios would be woloomed by the whole 
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nation ; and the German rolers willingly lent their arms to the sup- 
port of legitimacy. Karl August, passionately fond of the army, 
Tecsived the command of a Prussian regiment. And Goethe, pas- 
sionately fond of Karl August, followed him into the field. But he 
followed the Duke—he had no sympathy with the cause. Indeed, 
lo had no strong feeling either way. Legitimacy was no pas- 
rion with him; still less was Republicanism. Without interest in 
passing politics, profoundly convinced that all salvation could only 
come throngh inward culture, and dreading disturbances mainly be- 
cause they rendered culturo impossible, he was emphatically tho 
“Child of Peace,” and could at no period of his life be brought to 
sympathise with great struggles. He disliked the Revolution as ho 
disliked the Reformation, because they both thwarted the peaceful 
progress of development : 

‘Fransthom drangt in diesen verworrenen Tagen wie ehmals 

Lutherthum es getban, ruhige Bildung suruck, 

That philosophers and patriots should thunder against such a doc- 
trino, refute its arguments, and proclaim its dangers, is reasonablo 
enough; but how strangely unreasonable in philosophers and patriots 
to thander against Goethe, because he, holding thia doctrine, wrote’ 
and acted in its spirit! We do not need this example to teach us 
how men transfer their hatred of opinions to the holders of the hated. 
opinions, othorwise we might wonder at the insensate howl which 
has Loen raised against the greatest glory of the German name, be- 
canse ho did not share the opinions of the howlers ; opinions, too, 
which they for the most part would not have held, had they not been 
instructed by the events which have since given approbation to what 
the seomed madness. 

It was not in Goethe’s naturo to be much moved by events, to be 
deeply interested in the pnssing troubles of external life. A medi- 
tative mind like his naturally sought in the eternal principles of 
Nature the stimulus and tho food, which other minds songht in pass- 
ing phenomena of the day. A poet and a philosopher is bound to 
be interested in the great questions of poetry and philosophy ; but 
to rail at him for not also taking part in politics, is as irrational as to 
rail at the prime minister because he cares not two pins for Greek 
Art, and has no views on the transmutation of species, It is said, 
and very foolishly said, that Goethe turned from politics to art and 
ecience, because politics disturbed him, and because he was too selfish 
to intorest himself in the affairs of others. But this accusation is on 
& par with those ungonerous accusations which declare heterodoxy to 
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be the shield of profligacy : as if doubts proceeded only from disao- 
Inte habits. How unselfish Goethe was, those best know who know 
him beat; it would be well if we could say so much of many who 
devote themselves to patriotic schemes. Patriotism may be quite as 
selfish as Science or Art, even when it is a devout conviction ; nor is 
it likely to be less selfish when, as eo often happens, patriotism ia only 
an uneasy panperism. 

That Goethe sincerely desired the good of mankind, and that he la- 
boured for it in his way with a perseverance few have equalled, is surely 
enough to absolve him from the charge of selfishness, becauso his la- 
ours did not take the special direction of politics ? What his opinions 
wore is one thing, another thing hia conduct. Jean Paul saya, “ho was 
more far-sighted than the rest of the world, for in the beginning of 
the French Revolution he despised the patriots as much as he did at 
the end.” I do not detect any feeling so deep as contempt, cither late 
or early ; but it is certain that while Klopstock and others were madly 
enthusiastic at the opening of this terrible drama, they were as madly 
fanatical against it before its close ; whereas Goethe seems to have 

geld pretty much the same opinion throughout. It has been finely 
said: “Toute période historique 8 deux faces: lune assez pauvre, 
assez ridicule, ou assez malheureuse, qui est tournée vers Je calen- 
drier dn temps ; ’autre grande, efficace, et sériense, qui regarde celui 
de Péternité.” Of no epoch is this more strikingly true than of 
the French Revolution. In it Goethe only saw the temporal aspect ; 
his want of historical philosophy prevented him from seeing the 
eternal aspect. 

There were three principles promulgated by the Republicans, 
which to him were profound absurdities, The first was the doc- 
trine of equality ; not simply of oquality in the eye of the law (that 
he uccepted), but of absolute equality. His study of Nature, no 
leas than his study of men, led him, as it could not but lead him, to 
the conviction that each Individual is perfect in itself, and in ro far 
equals the highest; bat that no one Individual is exactly like 
another. 

G@ieich sei keiner dem Andern ; doch gleich sei Jeder dem Hochsten. 

‘Wie das xa machen ? es sei Jeder vollendet in sich. 
The second revolutionary principle was the doctrine of government 
‘by the people. He believed in no such governmental power. Even 
when yon kill the King, he says, you do not know how to rule in 
his 5 

Place Sie gonnten Caser’n das Reich nicht, 
‘Und wussten’s nicht su regieren. 
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He pointed to the fate of France “as a lesson both to governors and 
the governed, but more even for the latter than the former. Tho 
rulers were destroyed, but who was there to protect the Many against 
the Many? The Mob became the Tyrant.” 

‘Frankzeichs traurlg Geachisk, die Grossen mogen’s bedenken 5 

Aber bedenken furwahr sollen es Kiaine noch mehr. 

Grosse gingen su Grande: doch war beachutste dia Monge 

Gegen die Menge? Da war Menge dar Mengo Tyrann. 
‘What wonder then if he felt repulaion to all the “ Apostles of Free- 
dom”, when on close scrutiny he found they all sought nothing but 
cence f 

‘Willkur suchte doch nur Jeder am ende fur sich. 

The third revolutionary principle was, that political freedom is ne- 
cesgary to man. In the early days of authorship he had already 
spoken his conviction that such freedom was by no means necessary, 
In Egmont it reappears ; and through life we find him insisting on 
the fact that no man can be free; the only freedom necessary is that 
which enables each to go about his business in security, to rear 
house and children, to move unconstrained in his amall circle. It 
does not seem to occur to him that even this freedom is impossible 
without political freedom. It does not occur to him that police- 
regulations affect the individual, and governmental regulations affect 
the nation.* 

But while he was thus fandamentally opposed to the principles of 
the Revolution, and the government of the Many, it is equally clear 
that he had no sympathy with the Royalists; that he absolved nei- 
ther their policy nor their acts. The madness of the Terrorists was 
to him no excuse for the duplicity of the Royalists. ‘No, you are 
not right. No, you must not deceive the Mob, because the Mob is 
wild and foolish. Wild and foolish are all Mobs which have been 
duped. Be only «pright with them, and you will gradually train 
them to be men.” 

Sage, thun wir nicht recht? Wir museen den Pobel betrugen. 
Sieh’ nur, wie ungeschickt, sich’ nur, wie wild er sich zeigt !— 
‘Ungeschickt nud wild sind alle rohen Betrognen ; 
Seid nur redlich, und so fohrt ihn sum Menechlichen an. 
‘Nor was all the wild oratory so irrational in his eyes as the royalists 


® Thia wes Dr. Johnson's optaion: “Ak, I would not give a guines to live under 
a form of government rather than another. we coaae Se 
aD ty danger abuse nothing to s private 
. What Frenchman is prevented from: tas Hf na 
chap. xxvi. No one thinks this opinion s proof of Jahneon’s heartless 
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proclaimed it. ‘These street oratora seem to me also mad ; but a 
madman will speak wisdom in freedom, when in slavery wisdom is 
dumb.” 

‘Mir auch acheinen aie toll; doch redet ein Toller 

‘Weise Spruche, wenn, ach! Weisheitim Sclaven verstummt. 
To Eckormann ho said: ‘A revolution is always the fault of the | 
government, never of the people.” 

I might extend these remarks by showing how such political prin- 
ciples naturally grow up in the courso of his education, and how he, 
in the forty-third year of his ago, was not likely to becomo an apostle 
of Freedom, or to become deeply interested in political disturbances, 
erpecially at this period when he bad completely emerged from 
tho rebellious strivings of his youth, and had settled the sims of 
manhood, Bnt enough has been said to show what his position 
traly was; and the reader who will not accept it with that impar- 
tiality which it claims, will certainly not accept it more readily, 
because he is told its origin and growth. The American who 
derpises the Negro because he is black, will not despise him less on 
Warning that the blackness is nothing but a peculiar modification of 
the pigment in the skin. 

Goethe has himself written a diary of the ‘‘ Campaign in France”,* 
and if I had any belief in the reader’s following tho advice, I would 
advise him to road that work, and save some pagos of this volume. 
In well-grounded suspicion that he will do nothing of the kind, 1 
select a fow details of interest, and string them on a thread of 
narrative. 

The Allies entered France, believing the campaign would be a mere 
promenade. Longwy they wero assured would soon surrender, and 
the people receive them with open arms. Longwy did surrender ; 
but the people, so far from showing any disposition to welcome 
them, everywhere manifested the most determined resistance. ‘The 
following passage Will let us pretty clearly into the socret of Goethe’s 
views. “Thus did the Prussians, Austrians, and a portion of the 
French, come to carry on their warlike operations on the French 
soil. By whose power and authority did they this? They might 
have done it in their own name. War had been partly declared 
against them—their league was no secret ; but another pretext was 
invented. They took the field in the name of Louis XVI: they 
exacted nothing, but they borrowed compulsorily. Bons had been 
printed, which the commander signed; but whoover had them in 
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his possession filled them up at his pleasure, according to circum- 
stances, and Louis XVI was to pay. Perhaps, after the manifesto, 
nothing had so much exasperated the people against the monarchy 
as did this treatment. I was myself present at a sceno which I 
remember as @ most tragic one. Several shephords, who had snc- 
ceeded in uniting their flocks, in order to conceal them for safety in 
the forests or other retired places, being seized by somo active 
patrols and brought to the army, were at first well received and 
kindly treated. They were asked who were the different proprietors: 
the flocks were separated and counted. Anxiety and fear, but still 
with some hope, fluctuated in the countenancos of the worthy 
people. But when this mode of proceeding ended in the division of 
the flocks among the regiments and companies, whilst, on the othor 
hand, the pieces of paper drawn on Louis XVI were handed over 
quite civilly to their proprietors, and their woolly favourities wero 
alanghtered at their feet by the impatient and hungry soldiers, I 
confeas that my eyes and my soul have seldom witnessed a more 
cruel spectacle, and more profound manly suffermg in all its grada- 
tions. The Greek tragedies alone have anything so purcly, deeply 
pathetic.” 

Throughont these pages he is seon interesting himself in mon, in 
science, in nature,—but not at all in the cause of the war, Soldiers 
fishing attract him to their side, and he is in ecstacies with the 
optical phenomena observed in the water. The bombardment of 
Verdun begins, and he enters a battery which is hard at work, but 
is driven out by the intolerable roar of tho cannon; on his way 
out he meets the Prince Reuss. ‘We walked up and down behind 
some vineyard walls, protected by them from the cannon balls, 
After talking about sundry political matters by which we only got 
entangled in a labyrinth of hopes and cares, the Prince asked me 
what I was occupied with at present, and was much surprised when, 
instead of speaking of tragedies and novels, excited by tho pheno- 
menon of to-day, I began to speak with grcat animation of the 
doctrine of colours.” He hss boen reproached for this “‘indiffer- 
euce,” and by men who extol Archimedes for having prosecuted his 
studies during the siege of Syracuse. It was as natural for Goothe 
to have his mind occupied with a curious phenomenon amid the roar 
of cannon, as it was for the soldiers to sing libertine songs when 
marching to death. The camp too afforded him, with its opportu. 
nities for patience, some good opportunities for observing mankind. 
He notices the injurious influence of war upon the mind: “ You sre 
daring and destructive one dey, and humane and creative the next ; 

BBQ 
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you accustom yourself to phrases adapted to excite and keep alive 
hope in the midst of most desperate circumstances; by thia means 
a kind of hypocrisy is produced of an unusual character, and is dis- 
tinguished from the priestly and courtly kind.” 

After detailing some of the miseries of the campaigning life, he 
says: “Happy is he whose bosom is filled with a higher passion. 
The colour phenomenon observed at the spring never for a moment 
left me. I thought it over and over again, that I might be able to 
make experiments on it. I dictated to Vogel a loose sketch of my 
thoory, and drew the figures afterwards. These papers J still possess 
with all the marks of the rainy weather, as witnesses of the faithful 
study in the dubious path I had entered.” Very characteristic of 
his thirst for knowledge is this daring exposure of himself: “I had 
heard much of the cannon fever, and I wanted to know what kind 
of thing it was. Ennui and a spirit which every kind of danger ex- 
cited to daring, nay even to rashness, induced me to ride up quite 
coolly to the outwork of La Lune. This was again occupied by our 
people ; but it presented the wildest aspect. The roofs were shot to 
@icces, the cornshocks scattered about, the bodies of men mortally 
wounded stretched upon them here and there, and occasionally a 
spent cannon-ball fell and rattled among the ruins of the tile-roofs, 
Quite alone, and left to myself, I rode away on the heights to tho 
left, and could plainly survey the favourable position of the French : 
they were standing in the form of a semicircle, in the greatest quiet 
and security; Kellermann, on the left wing, being the easiest to 
reach .... I had now arrived quite in the region where the balls 
were playing across me: the sound of them is curious enough, as if 
it were composed of the hamming of tops, the gurgling of water, 
and the whistling of birds. They were less dangerous by reason of 
the wetness of the ground ; wherever one fell it stack fast. And 
thus my foolish experimental ride was secured against the danger at 
least of the balls rebounding. In these circumstances, I was soon 
able to remark that something unusual was taking place within mo: 
I paid close attention to it, and still the sensation can be deacribed. 
only by similitude. It appeared as if you were in some extremely 
hot place, and at the same time quite penetrated by the heat of it, 
so that you feel yourself, as it were, quite one with the element in 
which you are. The eyes lose nothing of their strength or cloar- 
ness; but it is as if the world had a kind of brown-red tint, which 
makes the situation, ss well as the surrounding objecta, more im- 
pressive. I was unable to perceive any agitation of the blood, but 
everything seemed rather to be swallowed up in the glow of which 
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can be called a fever. It is remarkable, however, that the horrible 
uneasy feeling arising from it is produced in us solely through the 
ears, For the cannon thunder, the howling, whistling, crashing of 
the balls through the air, is the real cause of these sensations, 

After I had ridden back, and was in perfect security, I remarked 
with surprise that the glow was completely extingnished, and not 
the slightest feverish agitation was left behind. On the whole, this 
condition is one of the least desirable, na indeed among my dear and 
noble comrades, I found scarcely one who expressed a really pas- 
sionate desire to try it. Thus the day had passed away; the French 
stood immovable, Kellermann having taken also a more sdvan- 
tageous position. Our people were withdrawn out of the fire, and 
it was exactly as if nothing had taken place. Tho greatest conster- 
nation was diffused among the army. That very morning they had 
thonght of nothing short of spitting the whole of the French and 
devouring them; nay, I myself had been tempted to take part in 
thia dangerous expedition from the unbounded confidence I felt in 
auch an army and in the Duke of Brunswick; but now every one 
went about alone, nobody looked at his neighbour, or if it did hap- 
pen, it was to curse or to swear. Just as night was coming on, we 
had accidentally formed ourselves into a circle, in the middle of 
which the usual fire even could not be kindled: most of them were 
silent, some spoke, and in fact the power of reflection and judgment 
was awanting to all. At Inst I was called upon to say what I 
thought of it; for I bad been in the habit of enlivening and 
amusing the troop with short sayings. This time I said: From this 
place and from this day forth commences « new era in the world’a 
history, and you can all say that you were present at its birth.” 

The night brought rain and wind. They had Jain on the ground 
behind a hill which protected them from the cutting wind, when it 
was proposed that they should bury themselves in the earth, covered 
by their cloaks. Holes were dug, and even Kari August himself did 
not refuse this “‘ premature burial.” Goethe wrapped himself in a 
blanket and slept better than Ulysses. In vain a colonel remon~ 
strated, and pointed ont to them that the French had s battery on 
the opposite hill with which they could bury the sleapers in real 
earnest. Sleep and warmth for the present were worth more than 
security against possible danger. 

The defeat at Valmy, slight as it was, discouraged the Prussians, 
and exhilarated the French. The Prussians, startled at the ory of 
vive la nation ! with which the republicans charged them, and find- 
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ing themselves on a foreign territory without magasines, stores, or 
any preparations for a great conflict, perceived the mistake they had 
made, and began to retreat, It was doubtless a great relief to 
Goethe to hear that he had not much longer to endure the hardships 
of campaigning. He had no interest in the canse, and he had not 
gained, by closer contact with the leaders, a higher opinion of their 
characters. “ Although I had already found among tho diplomatic 
corps some genuine and valuable friends, I could not refrain, so often 
as I saw them in the midst of these great movements, from making 
some odd comparisons which forced themselves irresistibly upon my 
mind: they appeared to me as so many playhouse directors, who 
choose the pieces, distribute the parts, and move about unseen ; 
whilst the actors, doing their best, and well prompted, have to com- 
mit the result of their exertions to fortune and the humonr of the 
public.” 

He fell in with a collection of pamphlets, and among them were 
the instructions of the Notables. ‘The moderation of the people’s 
demands at this time, the modesty with which they were put forward, 
formed a striking contrast to the violence, insolence, and desperation 
of the present state of things. I read these papers with genuine 
emotion, and took copies of some of them.” 

His return was slow. Meanwhile, the arms of the French seemed 
everywhere victorious. Verdun and Longwy were once more occu- 
pied by the republicans. On the Rhine, Treves and Maing had 
capitulated to Custine, Goothe says: 

“Tn the midst of this misery and confusion, a missing letter of 
my mother’s found me, and reminded me, in s strange manner, of 
many peaceful passages of my youth, and circumstances connected 
with my family and native town. My uncle, the Alderman Textor, 
had died, whose near relationship had excluded me, during his life- 
time, from the hononrable and useful post of a Frankfurt councillor ; 
and now, in accordance with an established and laudable custom, 
they thought immediately of me, I being pretty far advanced among 
the Frankfurt graduates. My mother had been commissioned to ask 
me whether I would accept the office of councillor if I were chosen 
one of those to be balloted for, and the golden ball should fall to me? 
Such a question could not, perhaps, have arrived at a more singular 
time than the present ; I was taken by surpriee, and thrown back 
Upon myself; a thousand images started up before me, and prevented 
me from forming any connected conclusion. But as a sick person or 
prisoner forgets for the moment his pains and troubles whilat listen- 
ing to some tale which is related to him, so was I also carried back 
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to other spheres and other times. I found myself in my grand- 
father’s garden, where the espaliers, richly laden with nectarines, 
were wont to tempt the grandson’s longing appetite; and only the 
threat of banishment from this paradise, only the hopo uf’ receiving 
from the good old grandfather’s own hand the red-cheekcd fruit when 
Tipe, could restrain this longing within reasonablo bounds till the 
proper time at length arrived. Then I saw the venerable old man 
busied with his roses, and carefully protecting his hands from the 
thorns with the antiquarian gloves, delivered up as tribute by tax- 
freed cities ; like the noble Leertes,—all but in his longings and his 
sorrows. Afterwards I saw him in his mayor’s robes, with gold 
chain, sitting on the throne-seat under the Emperor’s portrait ; then, 
last of all, alaa| in his dotage, for several years in his rick chair ; 
and, finally, in his grave! On my last journey to Frankfurt, I had 
found my uncle in possession of the house, court, and garden; ag a 
worthy son of such s father, he attained, like him, the highest offices in 
the government of this free town. Here, in this intimato family circle, 
in this unchanged old woll-known plucc, these boyhood recollections 
were vividly called forth, and brought with new emphasis bofore me. 
They wore united also with other youthful feelings which I nut not 
conceal, What citizen of a freo city will deny that he has beon am- 
bitious of, sooner or later, rising to the dignity of councillor, alder- 
man, or burgomaster ; and has industriously end carefully striven, to 
the best of his ability, to attain to them, or porhaps other loss im- 
portant offices? ‘or the pleasing thought of one day filling some 
poat in the government is awakened early in the breast of every re- 
publican, and is liveliest and proudest in the soul of a boy. I could 
not, howevor, abandon mysclf long to these pleasing dreams of my 
childhood, But, too soon aroused, I surveyed the ominous locality 
which surrounded me, the melancholy cireumstancos which hemmed 
me in, and, at the same time, the cloudy obscured prospect in the 
direction of my native town. I saw Menta in the hands of the 
French ; Frankfurt threatened, if not already taken; the way to it 
obstructed ; end within those walls, streets, aquares, dwellings, the 
friends of my youth, and my relations, already overtakon perhaps by 
the same misfortunes from which I had seen ‘Longwy and Verdun so 
cruolly suffer: who would have dared to rash headlong into the midst 
of such a stato of things? But even in tho happiost days of that 
venerable corporation, it would have been impossible for me to agree 
to this proposal ; the reasons for which are easily explained. For 
twelve years I had enjoyed singular good fortune,—the confidence ax 
well ag the indulgence of the Duke of Weimar. This highly-gifted 
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and cultivated prince was pleased to approve of my inadequate ser- 
vices, and gave me facilities for developing myself, which would have 
‘been possible under no other conditions in my native country. My 
gratitude was boundless, as well as my attachment to his sugust 
consort and mother, to his young family, and to a country to which I 
had not been altogether unserviceable, And had I not to think also 
of newly-acquired, highly-cultivated friends, and of so many other 
domestic enjoyments and advantages which had sprung from my 
favourable and settled position 2” 

A pleasant surprise was in store for him on his return to Wei- 
mar, in the shape of the house in the Fravenplan, which the Duke 
had ordered to be rebuilt during his absence. This house, con- 
sidered a palace in those days, was » very munificent gift. It was 
not ao far advanced in the reconstruction but that he could fashion 
it according to his taste; he arranged the splendid staircase, which 
was too large for the proportions of the house, but was a pleasant 
reminiscence of Italy. 

The passer-by sees, through the windows, the busts of the Olym- 
pin gods, which stand there as symbols of calmness and complete- 
ness. On entering the hall, the eye rests upon two noble casts, in 
niches ; or rests on the plan of Rome which decorates the wall, and 
on Meyer’s Aurora, which colours the ceiling. The group of Ilde- 
fonso stands near the door ; and on the threshold, welcome speaks in 
the word “‘satvx.” On tho first floor we enter the Juno room, 80 
called from the colossal bust of Juno which consecrates it; on the 
walls are the Loggie of Raphael. To the left of this stands the Re- 
ception room ; in it is the harpsichord which furnished many a musical 
evening: Hummel and the young Mendelssohn played on it, Catalani 
and Sontag sang to it. Over the doors were Meyer’s mythological 
cartoons ; on the walls s copy of Aldobrandi’s Wedding, with sketches 
of the great masters, and etchings. A large cabinet contained the 
engravings aud gems ; 6 side closet the bronze statuettes, lamps 
and vases. On the other side, connected with the Juno room and 
opposite the Reception room, were three small rooms. The first 
contained sketches of Italian masters, and a picture by Angelica 
Kaufmann. The second and third contained various specimens of 
earthenware, and an sppsratus to illustrate the Farbenlehre. A 
prolongation of the Juno room backwards was the Bust room, with 
the busts of Schiller, Herder, Jacobi, Vos, Sterne, Byron, ete. To 
this succeeded, a few steps lower, and opening on the trellised stair- 
case leading to the garden, a small room in which he was fond of 
dining with o small party. The garden was tastefully Isid ont 
‘The summer-honses contained his natural-history collections. 
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Bat the sanctuary of the house ia tha study, library, and bed- 
room, In the rooms just described the visitor sees the tokens of 
Goethe’s position as minister and lover of Art. Compared with the 
Weimar standard of that day, these rooms were of palatial magnifi- 
cence ; but compared even with the Weimar standard, the rooms into 
which we now enter are of s more than bourgeois simplicity. Pass- 
ing through an ante-chamber, where in cupboards stand his minera- 
logical collections, we enter the study, a low-roofed narrow room, 
somewhat dark, for it is lighted only through two tiny windows, and 
farnished with a simplicity quite touching to behold.* In the centre 
stands & plain oval table of unpolished oak. No arm-chair is to be 
seen, no sofa, nothing which speaks of ease. A plain hard chair has 
beside it the basket in which he used to place his handkerchief, 
Against the wall, on the right, is a long pear-tree table, with book- 
shelves, on which stand lexicons and manuals. Here hangs a pin- 
cushion, venerable in dust, with the visiting cards, and other triffes, 
which death haa made sacred. Here, also, a medallion of Napoleon, 
with this ciroumscription : “ Scilicot immenso superest ex nomine 
multum.” On the side wall, again, a book-case with some works of 
poets, On the wall to the left is a long deak of soft wood, at which 
he was wont to write. On it lie the original manuscripta of Gots 
and the Hlegies, and a bust of Napoleon, in milk-white glass, which 
in the light shimmers with blue and flame colour; hence prized as 
an illustration of the Farbenlelre. A sheet of paper with notes of 
contemporary history is fastened near the door, and behind this door 
schematic tables of music and geology. The same door leads into a 
bedroom, if bedroom it can be called, which no maid-of-all-work in 
England would accept without a murmur: it is a closet with a win- 
dow. A simple bed, an arm-chair by ite side, and a tiny washing. 
table with a small white basin on it, and s sponge, is all the furni- 
tare. To enter this: room with any feeling for the greatness and 
goodness of him who slept here, and who here slept his last sleep, 
brings tears into our eyes, and makes the breathing deep. 

From the other side of the study we enter the library ; which should 
rather be called a lumber-room of books. Rough deal ahelvea hold 
the books, with paper labels on which are written “ philosophy,” 
“history,” “poetry,” etc., to indicate the classification. It was 
very interesting to look over this collection, and the English reader 
will imagine the feelings with which I took down a volume of Tay- 
lor’s Historic Survey of German Postry, sent by Carlyle, and found, 


* I describe it as it now stands, just as it was on the day of his death. 
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in the piece of paper used as 8 book-mark, a bit of Oarlyle’s own 
handwriting. 

Buch was Gosthe’s Honse, dormg the many years of his oocupa- 
tion, At the time of which we now write it was of course somewhat 
different. The pleasure of reconstructing it, and the happiness of 
being once more at home with Christiane and his boy, able to pursue 
his studies in peace, were agreeable contrasts with his life in the 
camp. Meyer had returned from Italy, and came to live with him. 
Meyer's historical knowledge and true friendship made him very 
valuable. Optical studies alternated with discussions upon Art. 

In this year, 1798, much was studied, but little produced. Tho 
comedy of the Birgergeneral was written, that of the Aufgeregten was 
commenced, and the Unterhaltungen der Ausgewanderten planned, 
More important was the version of Reinecke Fuchs. All these are 
products of the French Revolution, The Birgeryeneral is really an 
amusing little piece, setting forth the absurdity of loud-mouthed 
patriotiam ; but it has greatly incensed all those who are angry with 
Goethe for not having espoused the cause of the Revolution. lt is 

itted that there was much in the Revolution which was hollow, 
foolish, and wicked ; but the Revolution was too serious a thing to 
‘be treated only with ridicule. I quite agree with this opinion. But 
considering his sentiments and position, it seems to me quite natural 
that he who neither sympathised with the Revolution, nor absolved 
the Royalista; who could therefore neither writo dithyrambs of 
freedom nor cries of indignation ; who did not fully appreciate the 
historical importance of the event, and only saw its temporal and 
personal aspect, should have taken to Comedy, and to Comedy alone, 
He did not write invectives ; he did not write satires. Ho saw the 
comio aspect, and he smiled. As events deepened the shadows uf 
the picture, he, too, becamo more serious. Tho Aufyeregten, which 
was never completed, would have given a complete expression to hia 
political views. Reinecke Fuchs waa commencod as a reliof; it waa 
turned to as an “ unholy World-bible,” wherein the human race ex. 
hibited its unadorned and unfeigned aninal nature with marvollous 
humour, in contrast to the bloody exhibition which the Reign of 
Terror then offered as @ spectacle to the world. 

He was now, May 1794, once more to join the army which was 
besiegmg Mainz. The narrative, which is also to be found in Mr, 
Farie’s tranalation, presents him in no new aspect, and may there- 
fore be paased over with this allusion. The city capitulated on the 
24th of July, and on the 28th of Angnst—his forty-fifth birth-day 
he re-entered Weimar; to finish Reinecke Fuchs, and to pursue 
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his acientific researches, “I go home,” he wrote to Jacobi, “where 
T can draw a circle round me, in which nothing can enter, save Love 
and Friendship, Science and Art. I will not complain of the past, 
for I have learnt much that was valuable.” Experience is the only 
schoolmaster; although, aa Jean Paul says, “the school-fees are 
somewhat heavy.” Goethe was slways willing to pay the fees, if he 
could but get the instruction, 


BOOK THE SIXTH. 
1794 to 1805. 


“ar mich war es ein neuer Frohling, in welchem alles froh noben cinandur 
keimte, und nus anfgeschlossenen Samen und Zweigen hervorging.” 


‘Denn Er war unser! Mag das stole Wort 
Den Isaten Schmerz gowaltig ubertonen. 
Er mochte eich bei uns, im sichern Port 
‘Nach wildem Starm sum Danernden gewohnen. 
Indessen schritt sein Geist gewaltig fort 
Ins Ewige des Wahren, Gaten, Schonen, 
‘Und hinter ihm, im wosenlosen Scheine 
‘Lag, was uns Alle bendigt, dae Gemeine! 
Gorrzs, oy Sonritsr, 


CHAPTER L 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER, 


‘Taere are few nobler spectacles than the friendship of two great 
men; and the History of Literature presents nothing comparable 
to the friendship of Goethe and Schiller. The friendship of Mon- 
taigne and Etienne de la Boétie was, perhaps, more passionate and 
entire ; but it was the union of two kindred natures, which from tho 
first moment discovered their affinity, not the union of two rivals in- 
ceasantly contrasted by partisans, and originally disposed to hold 
aloof from each other. Rivals Goethe and Schiller were, and are; 
natures in many respects directly antagonistic; chiefs of opposing 
camps, and brought into brotherly union only by what was highest 
in their natares and their aims, 

To look on these great rivals was to see at once their profound 
dissimilarity, Goethe’s beautiful head had the calm victorious 
grandeur of the Greek ideal; Schillor’s the sarncst beauty of a 
Christin looking towards the Future. The massive brow, and 
large-pupilled eyes,—like those given by Raphael to the infant Christ, 
in the matchless Madonna di San Sisto,—the strong end well- 
proportioned features, lined indeed by thought and suffering, yet 
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showing that thought and suffering have troubled, but not vanquished, 
the strong man,—a certam healthy vigour in the brown skin, and 
an indescribable something which shines out from the face, make 
Goethe a striking contrast to Schiller, with his eager eyes, narrow 
brow,—tense and intense,—his irregular features lined by thought 
and suffering, and weakened by sickness, The one looks, the other 
looks out. Both are majestic; but one has the majesty of repose, 
the other of conflict. Goethe’s frame is maasive, imposing; he 
seems much taller than he is. Schiller’s frame is disproportioned, 

he seems less than he is. Goethe holds himself stiffly erect ; the 
long-necked Schiller “walks like a camel.”* Goothe’s chest is 
like the torso of the Theseus; Schiller’s is bent, and has lost a lung. 

A similar difference is traceable in details, “An air that was 
beneficial to Schiller acted on me like poison,” Goethe said to 
Eckermann, “TI called on him one day, and as I did not find him 
at home, I seated myself at his writing-table to note down various 
matters. I had not been seated long, before I felt 8 strange indis- 
position steal over me, which gradually increased, until at last 1 
nearly fainted. At first I did not know to what cause I should 
ascribe this wretched and to me unusual state, until I discovered 
that « dreadful odour issued from @ drawer near me, When I opened 
it, I found to my astonishment that it was full of rotten apples, I 
immediately went to the window and inhaled the fresh air, by which 
I was instantly restored. Meanwhile his wife came in, and told me 
that the drawer was always filled with rotten apples, because the 
scent was beneficial to Schiller, and he could not live or work 
without it.” 

As another and not unimportant detail, characterising the healthy 
and unhealthy practice of literature, it may be added that Goethe 
wrote in the freshness of morning, entirely free from stimulus; 
Schiller worked in the feverish hours of night, stimulating his 
languid brain with coffee and champagne. 

In comparing one to a Greek idesl, the other to » Christian ideal, 
it haa already been implied that one was the representative of Real- 
ism, the other of Idealism. Goethe has himself indicated the 
capital distinction between them’: Schiller was animated with the 
idea of Freedom ; Goethe, on the contrary, was animated with the 
idea of Nature. This distinction runs through their works: Schiller 


© This picturesque phrase was uttered TTieck, the sculptor, to Rauch, from 
ybom I heard it. Let me add that roa al i as Sona ‘‘nerow”, 
hs of Damneskars bot, with which compared Schiller’s skull, and found 


defiance 
ut the soulptor, aa nena, compares fais bis darive to denies. 
Artists always believe oped bo 
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always pining for something greater than Nature, wishing to make 
men Demigods; Gosthe always striving to let Nature have free 

it, and produce the highest forms of Humanity. The 
Fall of Man was to Schiller the hsppiest of all events, because 
thereby men fell away from pure instinct into conscious freedom ; 
with this sense of freedom came the possibility of Morality. To 
Goethe this seemed paying a price for Morality which was higher 
than Morality was worth; he preferred the ideal of s condition 
wherein Morality was unnecessary. Much as he might prize a good 
police, he prized still more a society in which a police would never 
‘be needed. 

But while the contrast between these two is the contrast of real 
and ideal, of objective and subjective tendencies, apparent when we 
consider the men in their totality, this is only true of them relatively 
to each other. To speak of Goethe as a Realist, pure and simple, is 
erroneous; and to speak of Schiller as an Idealist, pure and simple, 
is not leas so. Gervinus strikingly remarks that, compared with 
Nicolai or Lichtenberg, Goethe appears as an Idealist; compared 
ith Kant and his followers, Schiller appears as a Realist, If 
Schiller, in comparison with Goethe, must be called a self-conscions 
post, in comparison with the Romanticista, he is natve and instinc. 
tive. Indeed, all such classifications are necessarily imperfect, and 
must only be used as artifices of language, by which certain goneral 
and predominant characteristics may be briefly indicated. Goethe 
and Schiller were certainly different natures; but had they been so 
fondamentally opposed, as it is the fashion to consider them, they 
could never have become ao intimately united. They were opposite 
and allied, with somewhat of the same differences and resemblances 
as are traceable in the Greek and Roman Mars. In tho Greek 
Mythology the God of War had not the prominent place he attainod 
in Rome; and the Greek sculptors, when they reprosented him, 
represented him as the viotor returning, after conflict, to repose : 
holding in his hand the olive branch, while at his feet sate Eros. 
The Roman sculptors, or those who worked for Rome, represented 
‘Mars as the God of War in all his terrors, in the very act of leading 
on to victory. But, different as these two conceptions were, they 
were both conceptions of the God of War; Gocths may be likened 
to the one, and Schiller to the other: both were kindred spirits 
united by a common purpose. 

Having touched upon the points of contrast, it will now be needful 
to say a word on those points of resemblance which served as the 
‘basie of their union. It will be unnecessary to instance the obvious 
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points which two such poets must have had in common; the men- 
tion of some lesa obvious will suffice for our present purpose. 
They were both profoundly convinced that Art was no luxury of 
leisure, no mere amusement to charm the idle, or relax the care- 
worn; but a mighty influence, serious in its aims although plea- 
surable in’ its means; a sister of Religion, by whose aid the great 
world-scheme was wrought into reality. This was with them no 
mere sonorous phrase. They were thoroughly in earnest. They 
believed that Culture would raise Humanity to its full powers; 
and they, as artists, knew no Cultare equal to that of Art. It 
‘was probably a perception of this belief that made Karl Grtin say, 
“Goethe was the most ideal Idealist the earth has ever borne ; an 
wathetic Idealist.” And hence the origin of the wide-spread error 
that Goethe “only looked at life as an artist”, ¢.¢,, cared only for 
human nature inasmuch as it afforded him materials for Art; a 
point which will be more fully examined hereafter. (Book vu, ch. 4.) 
The phases of their development had been very similar, and had 
brought them to a similar standing-point. They both began rebel- 
liously; they both emerged from titanic lawlessness in emerging 
from youth to manhood. In Italy the sight of ancient masterpieces 
completed Goethe’s metamorphosis. Schiller had to work through 
his in the gloomy north, and under the constant: pressure of anxieties, 
He, too, pined for Italy, and thought the climate of Greece would 
moke him a poet. But his intense and historical mind found neither 
stimulus nor enjoyment in plastic Art. Noble men and noble deeds 
were the food which nourished his great soul. ‘“ His poetio purifi- 
cation camo from moral ideals; whereas in Goethe the moral ideal 
came from the artistic.’* Plutarch was his Bible. The sncient 
masterpicces of poetry came to him in this period of his development, 
to lead him gently by the hand onwards to the very point where 
Goethe stood. He read the Greek tragedians in wretched French 
translations, and with such aid laboriously translated the Iphigenia 
of Buripides. Homer, in Voss’s faithful version, became to him 
what Homer long was to Goethe. And how thoroughly he threw 
himself into the ancient world may be seen in his poam, The Gods cal 
Greece. Like Goethe, he hed found his religious opinions gradually | 
separating him more and more from the orthodox Christians; and, 
like Goethe, he had woven for himself a system out of Spinoza, | 
Kant, and the Grecian sages. 

At the time, then, that these two men seemed most opposed to 
each other, and wers opposed in feeling, they were gradually drawing 

© Gorcinus, ¥, p. 152. 
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closer and closer in the very lines of their development, and a firm 
‘basis was prepared for solid and enduring union. Goethe was five- 
and-forty, Schiller five-and-thirty. Goethe had much to give, which 
Schiller gratefully accepted ; and if he could not in return influence 
the developed mind of his great friend, or add to the vast stores of 
ita knowledge and experience, he could give him that which waa 
even more valuable, sympathy and impulse, Ho excited Goethe to 
work, He withdrew him from the engrossing pursuit of acience, 
and restored him once more to poetry. He urged him to finish what 
was already commenced, and not to leave hia works all fragmenta. 
They worked together with the same purpose and with the same ear- 
nesineas, and their nnion is the most glorious episode in the lives of 
both, and remains as an eternal exemplar of 8 noble friendship. 

Of all the tributes to Schiller’s greatness which an enthusiastic 
people has pronounced, there is perhaps nothing which carries & 
greater weight of tenderness and suthority than Goothe’s noble 
praise. Itisa very carious fact in the history of Shakspeare, that he is 
not known to have written a single line in praise of any contemporary 

The fashion of those days was for each poet to write verses 
in eulogy of his friends ; and the eulogies written by Shakspeare’s 
friends are such as to satisfy even the idolatry of admirers in our 
day; but there exista no eulogy, no single verse, from him whose 
eulogy was more worth having than that of all the rest put togethor.* 
Had literary gossip, pregnant with literary malice, produced the 
absurd impression that Shakspeare was cold, selfish, and self-idol- 
atrous, this curious fact would have been made a damning proof. I 
have so often in these pages used Shakspeare as a contrast to Goethe, 
that it would be wrong not to contrast him also on this point. Of 
all the failings usually attributed to literary men, Gocthe had tho 
least of what could be called jealousy ; of all the qualities which sit 
gracefully on greatness, he had the most of magnanimity. The 
stream of time will carry down to after ages the memory of several 
whose names will live only in his praise; and the future students of 
Literary History will have no fact to note of Goethe similar to that 
noted of Shakspeare: they will see how enthusiastic was his ad- 
miration of his rivais, Schiller, Voss, and Herder, and how quick he 
was to perceive the genius of Scott, Byron, Béranger and Manzoni. 


,* There is, indaed, a coupieh in She Pumlenale Piiprixe which names Spanser with 


praise; but it is mhsther the Pasnonate Pllgries ix anything but the 
a bookseller to te palm off on the Pablic & work whi never 
‘wrote; and it is is ‘the anthor of the sonnet in which 
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But I must quit this attempt to characterise the two rivals, 
and proceed to narrate their active co-operation in the common 
work. 

‘While the great world was agitated to its depths by the rapid 
march of the Revolution, the little world of Weimar pursued the even 
tenor of its way, very much as if nothing concerning the destinies of 
mankind were then in action. Because Goethe is the greatest figure 
in Germany, the eyes of all Germans are turned towards bim, anxious 
to see how he bore himself in those days. They seo him—not 
moving with the current of ideas, not actively sympathising with 
events ; and they find no better explanation of what they see than 
the brief formula that “he was an Egoist.” If they look, how- 
ever, at his companions and rivals, they will find a similar indiffer- 
ence, Wieland, the avowed enemy of all despotism, waa frightened 
by the Reign of Terror into demanding « dictatorship. Nor— 
strange as it may appear—was Schiller,—the poet of Freedom, tho 
creator of Posa, more favourable to the French than Goethe himself. 
‘The Republic had honoured him in asingular way. It had forwarded. 
him the diploma of citizenship ; a dignity, conferred at the same 
time on Washington, Franklin, Tom Paine, Pestalozzi, Campe, and 
Anacharsis Clootz! The diploma signed by Danton and Roland, 
dated 6th September, 1792, is now preserved in the Library at Wei- 
mar, where visitors will notice the characteristic accuracy of the 
French in the spelling of Schiller’s name—d Monsicur Gille, pub- 
lictate allemand, This honour Schiller owed to his Robbers, or as his 
admirers called it, Robert, chef de Briyands. From the very first he 
had looked with no favourable eye on the Revolution, and the trial 
of Lonis XVI produced so deop an impression on him, that he com- 
menced an address to the National Convention, which was however 
outran by rapid events. Like Wieland, he saw no hope butin a dic- 
tatorship. 

Such being tho position of the leading minds, we are not to won- 
der if we find them pursuing their avocations just as if nothing were 
going on in Franco or elsewhere. Weimar could play no partin En- 
ropean politics. The men of Weimar had their part to play in Lite- 
rature, through which they saw a possible regencration. Belioving 
in the potent efficacy of culture, they devoted themselves with pa- 
triotism to that. A glance at the condition of German Literature 
will show how patriotism had noble work to do in such a cause. 

The Leipsic Fair was a rival to our Minerva Press: Chivalry ro- 
mances, Robber-stories and Spoctre-romances, old Garman supersti. 
tions, Augustus Lafontaine’s sentimental family-pictures, and Playa 

ce 
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of tho Sturm und Drang style, swarmed into the sacred places of 
Art, like another invasion of the Goths. On the stege Kotzebue was 
king. Tho Stranger was filling every theatre, and moving the sen- 
sibilities of a too readily-moved pit. Klopstock was bocoming more 
and more oracular, less and less poetical. Jean Paul indeed gave 
signs of power and originality; but except Goethe and Schiller, 
Voss, who had written his Iaee and translated Homer, alone seemed 
likely to form the chief of a school of which the nation might be 
proud, 

Tt was in this state of things that Schiller conceived the plan of a 
periodical—Die Horen,—memorable in many ways to all students of 
German Literature. Goethe, Herder, Kant, Fichte, the Humboldts, 
Klopsetock, Jacobi, Engel, Meyer, Garve, Matthiason, and others, were 
to form a phalanx whose irresistible might should speedily give them 
possession of the land. ‘The more the narrow interests of the 
present,” says Schiller, in the announcement of this work, “keep 
the minds of men on the stretch, and subjugate while they narrow, 
the more imperious is the need to free them through the higher 
universal interest in that which is purely iuaan and removed beyond 
tho influences of time, and thus once moro to re-unito the divided 
political world under the banner of Trath and Beauty.” 

Such was the undertaking which formed the first link in tho 
friendship of Goethe and Schiller. How they stood towards each 
other has been seen in the seventh chapter of the preceding Book. 
Ono day, in May 1794, they met, coming from a lecture given by 
Batech at the Naturel History Society in Jena; in talking over the 
matter, Goethe, with pleased surprise, heard Schiller criticise the 
fragmentary Method which -teachers of Science uniformly adopted. 
When they arrived at Schiller’s house, Goethe went in with him, 
expounding the Theory of Metamorphoses with great warmth. 
Taking up s pen, he made a rapid eketch of the typical plant. 
Schiller listened with great attention, seizing each point clearly and 
rapidly, but shaking hia head at last, and saying: “This is not an 
observation, it isan Idea.” Goethe adds: “ My surprise was painful, 
for these words clearly indicated the point which separated us. The 
opinions he had expressed in his essay on Anmath und Wirde 
recurred to me, and my old repulsion was nearly revived. But I 
mastered myself, and answered that I was delighted tofind I had Ideas 
without knowing it, and to be able to contemplate them with my 
own eyes.” There can he no question of Schiller having been in the 
right, though perhaps both he and Goethe assigned an oxclusiyely 
subjective meaning to the phrase. The typical plant, Goetho knew 
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very well, was not to be fonnd in nature; bot he thought it was 
revealed in plante.* Because he arrived at the belief in a type 
through direct observation and comparison, and not through @ priori 
deduction; he maintained that this type was a perception (An- 
schawung) not an idea. Probably Schiller was more impressed with 
the metaphysical nature of the conception than with the physical 
evidence on which it had been formed. The chasm between them 
was indeed both broad and deep; and Goethe truly says: “It was 
in 8 conflict between the Object and the Subject, the greatest and 
most interminable of all conflicts, that began our friendship, which 
was eternal.” A beginning had been made. Schiller’s wife, for 
whom Goethe bad a strong regard, managed to bring them together ; 
and the proposed journal, Die Horen, brought their activities and 
sympathies into friondly union. Rapid was the growth of this friend- 
ship, and on both sides beneficial. Schiller paid a fortnight’s visit 
at Weimar; Goethe was frequently in Jens. They fonnd that they 
agreed not only on subjects, but also on the mode of looking at 
thom. “It will cost me a long time to unravel all the ideas you 
have swakened in me,” writes Schiller, “but I hope none will be 
Joat.” 

Regretting that he could not give the novel Wilhelm Meister for 
the Horen, having already promised it to a publisher, Goethe never- 
theless sends Schiller the manuscript from the third book onwards, 
and gratefully profits by the friendly criticism with which he reads 
it. He gave him, however, the two Epistles, the Unterhaltungen 
deutecher Ausgowanderten, the Roman Flegics, and the essay on Lite- 
rary Sansculottiem. 

The mention of Wilhelm Meister leads us to retrace our steps a 
few months, when the active interest he took in the direction of the 
‘Weimar Theatre, revived his interest in this novel, over which he 
had dawdled so many years. He finished it; but he finished it in 
quite different spirit from that in which it was commenced, and I 
do not at all fee) that Schiller’s criticisms really were of advantage 
to it. But-of this anon. 

Towards the end of July he went to Dessau, and from thence to 
‘Dresden, where he strove with Meyer to forget the troubles of the 
time in contemplation of the treasures of Art. ‘ All Germany,” he 
writes to Fritz von Stein, “is divided into anxious, croaking, or in- 
different men. For myzelf I find nothing better than to play the 
tose "ete ee (CUrthicr), in other words, ae a the Lice af 
wu Animal.” Works, xxxvi, p. 14. 3 

cc 
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part of Diogenes, and roll my tub.” He returned, and daily grew 
more and more intimate with Schiller. They began the friendly in- 
terchange of letters, which have sinco been published in six volume, 
known to every student. In Goethe’s letters to other friends at this 
time, 1795, is noticed an inward contentment, which he rightly 
attributes to this new influence. “It was a new spring to me,” he 
says, “in which all seeds shot up, and gaily blossomed in my 
nature.” Contact with Schiller’s earnest mind and eager ambition, 
gave him the stimulus he so long had wanted. ‘he ordinary apurs 
to an anthor’s activity—the need of money or the need of fame— 
pricked him not. He had no need of money; of fame he had 
enough ; and there was no nation to be appealed to. But Schiller’s 
restless striving, and the emulation it oxcited, acted like magic 
upon him; and the years of their friendship were for both the 
most productive. In en unpublished letter from Fran von Stoin 
to Charlotte von Lengefeld, dated 1795, there is this noticeable 
sentence: “TI also feel that Goethe is drawing nearer to Schiller, 
for he hes appeared to be now a little more aware of my existence. 
He seems to me like one who has been shipwrecked for some years 
on one of the South Sea Islands, and is now beginning to think of 
returning home.” By the shipwreck is of course meant Christiane 
Vulpius; and by home, the salon of the Frau von Stein. It is 
possible, however, to reverse these positions. 

On the ist of November another son is born to Goethe. Ho bids 
Schiller to bring his contribution in tho shape of a daughter, that 
the poetic family may be united and increased by a marriago. But 
thia child only lives a few days, On the 20th, Schiller writes: ‘We 
have deeply grieved for your loss. You can console yourself with 
the thought that it has come so carly, and thus more affects your 
hopes than your love.” Goetho replies: ‘ Ouo knows not whether 
in such cases it is better to let sorrow take its natural course, or to 
repress it by the various aids which culture offers us. If ono decides 
upon the latter method, as I alwaye do, one is only strengthoned for 
a moment; and I have observed that nature alwoys asserts her right 
through some other crisis.” 

No other crigis seems to have come in this caso. Ho was active 
in all directions. Géttling, in Jena, had just como forward with tho 
discovery that phosphorua burns in nitrogen ; and this drew Goothe’s 
thoughts to Chemistry, which for a timo was his recreation. Ana- 
tomy never lost ita attraction: and through the snow on bitter morn- 
ings he was seen trudging to Loder’s locturcs, with a diligence 
young students might have envied. The Humboldts, specially 
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Alexander, with whom he was in active correspondence, kept alive 
his scientific ardour ; and it is to their energetic advice that wo owo 
the eassys on Comparative Anstomy. He was constantly talking to 
them on these subjects, eloquently expounding his ideas, which would 
probably never have been put to paper had they not urged him to 
it. True it is that he did not finish the essaya; and only in 1820 
did he print what he had written.* These conversations with the 
Humboldts embraced a wide field. “It is not perhaps presumptuous 
to suppose,” he says, “that many ideas have thence, through tradi- 
tion, become the common property of science, and have blossomod 
successfully, although the gardener who scatterod the seeds is never 
named.” 

Poetical plans were numerous; some of them were carriod into 
execution. A tragedy on the subject of “ Prometheus Unbound” 
was begun, but never continued. The Hymn to Apollo was trans- 
lated. Alexis und Dora, tho Vier Jahres Zeiten, and several of the 
smaller poems, were written and given to Schiller for the Horen or 
the Musen Almanach; not to mention translations from Madame de 
Stael, and the “ Autobiography of Benvonuto Cellini.” But the 
product of this time which made the grostost sensation was tho 
Xenien, 

It has already been indicated that the state of German Literature 
was anything but brilliant, and that public taste was very low. The 
Tloron was started to raise that degraded taste by an illustrious 
union of “All the Talents.” It came—waa seen—and made no 
conquest, Mediocrity in arms assailed it in numerous journals. 
Stupidity, against which, as Schiller ssys, “tho gods themselves are 
powerless,” was not in the least moved. The Horen was a double 
failure, for it failed to pay its expenses, and it failed to excite any 
great admiration in the few who purchased it. Articles by the 
poorest writers were attributed to the greatest. Even Frederick 
Schlegel attributed a story by Caroline von Wolzogen to Goothe. 
Tho public was puzzled—and somewhat bored. ‘All the Talents” 
have never yet succeeded in producing a successful periodical, and 
there are some good reasons for supposing that they never will. 
The Horen met with the fate of The Liberal, in which Byron, Shelley, 
Leigh Hunt, Moore, Hazlitt and Peacock were engaged. But the 
two great posts who had taken the greatest interest in it were not 
to be ignored with impunity. They resolved on a literary vengeance, 
and their vengeance was the Xenien. 

* This detail is important, as indeed every question of date must be 


in science. 
‘When the Essays were pablished, the principal idess had already been brought be- 
fore the world ; when the Heeaye were ‘the ideas wore extraordiaary novelties. 
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A small library might be collected of the works called forth by 
these epigrama ; but for the English reader the topic necessarily has 
but alender interest. He is not likely to exclaim with Boas: ‘On 
the Slat of October, 1517, was commenced the Reformation of the 
Church in Germany ; in October, 1796, commenced the Reformation 
of Literature. As Luther published his Theses in Wittenberg, s0 
Goethe and Schiller published their Xenien. No one before had the 
courage 80 to confront sacred Dulness, so to lash all Hypocrisy.” 
One sees that some auch castigation was needed, by the loud howling 
which was set up from all quarters; but that any important purifi- 
eation of Literature was thereby effected is not so clear. 

The idea was Goethe’s. It occurred to him while reading the 
Xenia of Martial; and having thrown off a dozen epigrams, he sent 
them to Schiller for the Musen Almanach. Schiller was delighted, 
but said there must be a hundred of them, chiefly directed against 
the journals which had attacked the Horen ; the hundred was soon 
thought too small a number, and it was resolved to have a thousand. 
They were written in the most thorough spirit of collaboration, the 

eidea being sometimes given by one, and the form by another; one 
writing the first verse, and leaving the second to the other. There 
is no accurate separation of their epigrams, giving each to each, 
although critics have made an approximative selection ; and Maltzahn 
has recently sided this by collation of the original manuscripts. 

The sensation was tremendous, All the bad writers in the king- 
dom, and they were an army, felt themselves personally aggrieved, 
The pietists and sentimentalists were ridiculed; the pedants and 
poedagogues were lashed. So many persons and so many opinions 
were scarified, that no wonder if the public ear was startled at the 
shrieks of pain. Counterblasts were soon heard, and the Xenien- 
Sturm will remain as a curious episode of the war of the “many 
foolish heads against the two wise ones.” “It is amusing,” writes 
Goethe to Schiller, “to see what has really irritated these follows, 
what they believe will irritate us, how empty and low is thoir con- 
ception of others, how they aim their arrows merely at the outworks, 
and how little they dream of the inaccessible citadel inhabited by 
men who are in earnest.” The sensation produced by the Duneiad 
and by the English Bards awd Scotch Reviewera waa mild compared. 
with the sensation produced by the Xenien ; although the wit and 
sarcasm of the Xenien is as milk and water compared with the vitriol 
of the Dunciad and the English Bards. 

Read by no stronger light than that which the appreciation of wit 
aa wit throws on these epigrams, and not by the strong light of per- 
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7, or personal malice, the Xenien will appear very weak 
productions, and the sensation they excited must appoar somowhat 
absurd. But a similar disappointment meets the modern reader of 
the Anti-Jacobin. We know that its pages were the terror of' 
enemies, the malicious joy of friends. We know thst it was long 
held as s repertory of English wit, and the “Days of the Anti-Jacobin” 
are mentioned by Englishmen as the days of the Xenion aro by Ger- 
mans. Yet now that the personal spice is removed, we road both of 
thom with a foeling of wonder at their enormous influence. In the 
Xenien there are a few epigrams which still titillate the palate, for 
they have the salt of wit in their lines. There are many also which 
havo no pretension to wit, but are edmirsble expressions of critical 
canons and philosophic ideas. If good taste could not be created 
by attacks on bad taste, there was at any rate some hope that such 
& castigation would make certain places sore; and in this sense tho 
Xenéen did good service. 

The publication of Wilhelm Moister falls within this period, and 
‘wo may now proceed to examine it as a work of art. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


WILHELM MEISTER. 


A Frenonxn, an Englishman, and s German, were commissioned, 
it is said, to give the world the benefit of their views on that interest- 
ing animal the Camel. Away went the Frenchman to the Jardin des 
Plantes, spent sn hour there in rapid investigation, returned, and 
wrote a feuillcton, in which there was no phrase the Academy could 
‘Vlame, but also no phrase which added to the general knowledge, He 
was perfectly satisfied, however, and said, Le voild, le chameau! The 
Englishman packed up his tea-caddy and a magazine of comforts ; 

pitched his tent in the Hast ; remained there two years studying the 
Camel in its habits; and returned with a thick volume of facts, 
arranged without order, expounded without philosophy, but serving 
as valuable materials for all who came after him. The German, 
despising the frivolity of the Frenchman, and the unphilosophic 
matter-of-factness of the Englishman, retired to his study, there to 
construct the Idea of a Oamel from out of the depthe of hie Morat 
Oonaciousness, And he is still at it. 

With this myth the reader is introduced into the very heart of that 
species of criticism which, flourishing in Germany, is also admired in 
some English circles, under the guise of Philosophical Criticism, and 
which has been exercised upon Wilhelm Meister almost as mercilessly 
as upon Faust. 

My readers, it is hoped, will not generalise this remark 20 as to 
include within it all German oritics and men of culture; mch an ex- 
tension of the remark would be almost as unfair in Germany as in 
England. There are many excellent critics in Germany,and excellent 
judges who are not critics ; it would be too bad if our laughter at 
pedanta and pretenders were to extend to these. But no one ac- 
quainted with Germany and German literaturo can fail to recognise 
the wide-spread and pernicious influence of s mistaken application of 
Philosophy to Art: an application which becomes a tyranny on the 
part of real thinkers, and a hideous absurdity on the part of those 
who merely echo the jargon of the schools. Itis this criticism which 
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has stifled Art in Germany, and ruined many a young artist who 
showed promise. It is « fundamental mistake to translate Art into 
the formulas of Philosophy, and then christen the translation the 
Philosophy of Art. The critic is never easy until he has shifted his 
ground. He is not content with the work as it presents itself. Ho 
endeavours to get behind it, beneath it, into the depths of the soul 
which produced it. He is not satisfied with what the artist haa 
given, he wants to know what he meant, He guesses at the mean- 
ing ; the more remote the meaning lies on the wandering tracks of 
thought, the better pleased is he with the discovery; and he sturdily 
rejects avery simple explanation in favour of this exegetical Ides. 
Thus the phantom of Philosophy hovers mistily before Art, conceal- 
ing Art from our eyes. itis true the Idea said to underlio the work 
was never conceived by anyone before, least of all by the Artist ; but 
that is the glory of the critic : ho is proud of having plunged into the 
depths. Of all horrors to the German of this school there is no 
horror like that of the surface—it is moro terrible to him than cold 
water. 

Withelm Meister has been the occasion of so many ideas constracted 
out of the depths of moral consciousness, it has been mado to imam 
such wondrous (and contradictory) things, that its author must havo 
been astonished at his unsuspecting depth. There is some obvions 
symbolism in the latter part, which I have little doubt was introduced 
to flatter the German tendency ; as I have no sort of doubt that its 
introduction has spoiled a master-piece. The obvious want of unity 
in the work has given free play to the interpreting imagination of 
critics. Hillebrand boldly says that the “ Idea of Wilhelm Meister is 
precisely this—that it has no Idea,”—which doos not greatly farther 
our comprehension. 

Instead of trying to discover the Idea, let us stand fast by his- 
torical criticism, and see what light msy be derived from a consider- 
ation of the origin and progress of the work, which, from first to 
last, occupied him during twenty years. The first six books—beyond 
all comparison the best and most important—were written before the 
journey to Italy : they were written during the active theatrical period 
when Goethe was manager, post, and actor. The contents of these 
books point very clearly to his intention of ropresenting in them the 
whole nature, aims, and art of the comedian; and in a letter to 
Merck he expressly states that it is his intention to pourtray the 
actor’s life. Whether at the same time he meant the actor’s life to 
be symbolical, cannot be positively determined. That may, or may 
not, have been a secondary intention. The primary intention is very 
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clear, Nor had he, at this time, yielded to the seduction of attempt- 
ing the symbolical in Art. He sang as the bird sings; his delight 
was in healthy objective fact; he had not yet donned the robes of an 
Egyptian priest, or learned to speak in hieroglyphs. He was se- 
tiously interested in acting, and the actor’s art. He thought the life 
of a player 4 good framework for certain pictures, and he chose it, 
Afterwards, the idea of making these pictures symbolical certainly 
did occur to him, and he concluded the romance upon this after- 
thought. 

Gervinus emphatically records his disbelief of the opinion that 
Goethe originally intended to make Wilhelm unfit for success as an 
actor; and I think a careful perusal of the novel, even in its present 
state, will convince the reader that Gervinus is right. Instead of 
Wilhelm’s career being represented as the development of a falso 
tendency—the obstinate cultivation of an imperfect talont, such as 
was displayed in Goethe’s own case with respect to plastic Art—one 
sees, in spite of some subsequent additions thrown in to modify the 
work according to an after-thonght, that Wilhelm has s true inborn 
tendency, a talent which ripens through practice. With the perform- 
ance of Hamlet the apogee is reached ; and here ends the first plan. 
Having written so far, Goethe went to Italy. We have seen the 
changes which came over his views. After a lapse of ten years ho 
resumes the novel ; and having in that period lived through the ex- 
perience of false tendency—having seen the vanity of cultivating 
sn imperfect talent—he alters the plan of his novel, makes it sym- 
bolical of the erroneous striving of youth towards culture; invonts 
the cumbrous machinery of a Mysterious Family, whose watchful 
love has guided all his steps, and who have encouraged him in error 
that they might lead him through error unto truth. This is what in 
his oid age he declared—in the Tag und Jakres Hefte, and in his 
letters to Schiller—to have been the plan upon which it was com- 
posed. “It sprang,” he says, “from a dim feeling of the great 
trath that Man often seeks that which Nature has rendered impossi- 
ble to him, All dilettantism and false tendency is of this kind. Yet 
it ia possible that every false step should lead to an inestimable good, 
and some intimation of this is given in Meister.’ To Eckermann ho 
said: “The work is one of the most incalculable productions; I 
myself can scarcely be said to have the kry to it. Peoplo seek & cen- 
tral point, and that is difficult to find ; nor is it even right. I should 
think a rich manifold life brought closc to our cyca would be enough 
in itself without any ezpress tendency, which, after all, is only for the 
intellect.” This is piercing to the very kernel. Tho origin of the 
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symbolical matter, however, lies in the demands of the German in- 
tellect for such food. “But,” he continues, “if anything of the 
kind is insisted upon, it will, perhaps, be found in the words which 
Froderic at the end addresses to the hero, when he says, ‘ Thou seem’st 
to me like Saul, the son of Kish, who went ont to seek his father’s 
asses, and found a kingdom.’ Keep only to this; for, in fact, the 
whole work seems to say nothing more than that man, despite all his 
follies’ and errors, being led by s highor hand, reaches some happy 
goal at last.” 

Schiller, who knew only the second plan, objected, and with justice, 
to the disproportionate space allotted to the players. “It looks 
occasionally,” he wrote, “as if you were writing for players, whercas 
your purpose is only to write of them, The care you bestow on 
certain little details of this subject and individual excellencies of the 
art, which although important to the player and manager, are not 
a0 to the public, give to your representation the false appearance of 
a particular design ; and even one who does not infor suck a design, 
might accuse you of being too much under the influenco of a private 
preference for these subjects.” If we accept the later plan, we 
youst point ont the inartistic composition, which allows five books of 
Introduction, one of disconnected Episode, and only two of Develop- 
ment, This is against all proportion, Yet Frederick Schlegel ex- 
prossly says that the two last books are © Properly speaking the wholo 
work ; the others are but 

The purpose, or rather purposes, oe Witlheln Meister seem first, 
the rehabilitation of Dramatic Art; and secondly, the theory of 
Education. The last two books are full of Education. Very wise 
and profound thoughts are expressed, and these thoughts redeom 
the triviality of the machinery, But otherwise these books are 
lamentably inferior to the first six books in style, in character, in 
interest. On the whole, Wilhelm Meister is, indeed, “ an incalculable 
work.” Several readings have intensified my admiration (which at 
first waa tepid), and intensified also my sense of its defects. The 
beauties are ever new, ever wonderful; the faults press themselves 
npon notice more sharply than they did at firet. 

The story opens with great dramatic vivacity. Mariana and old 
Barbare stand before us, sketched with Shakspearian sharpness of 
ontline and truth of dotail. The whole episode is admirable, if we 
except the lengthy narrative in which Wilhelm details his early pas- 


® Oharakteristiten wnd Eriti 168, Schlegel’s reviow elt worth reading 
apis sample of ingaocs coda, and pre aly povetiod wader tho gus 
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sion for the Marionvettes, which has probably made some readers as 
droway as ii made Mariana. There is something painfully trivial in 
‘this long narrative; apart from its artistic error as a digression, 
The contrast between Wilhelm and the prosaic Werner is feli- 
citously touched. But the happiest traits are those which show 
Wilhelm’s want of decision, and incapacity of finishing the work he 
has begun ; traita which indicate his peculiar temperament. Indeed 
throughout the novel Wilhelm is not the hero, but creature of the 
incidents. He is a mere nose-of-wax. And this is artfully designed. 
Egmont and Goetz are heroes: living in stormy times, they remain 
altogether uninfluenced by the times. The poet represents noble 
characters, and he represonts them in their strong, clear individuality, 
superior to circumstance. With Wilhelm, he shows how some cha- 
acters change, obedient to every external influence. The metamor- 
phoses of Wilhelm would have been impossible with a character such 
as Egmont. This seems so obvious, that one is surprised to find 
critics objecting to the vacillating character of Wilhehn, as if it were 
e fault in art. It would be as reasonable to object to the vacillations 
of Hamlet. Wilhelm is not only led with ease from one thing to 
another, but is always oscillating in his views of himself. Even his 
emotions are not persistent. He passcs from love of the passionate 
Mariana to an inclination for the coquettish Philina ; from Philina to 
tho Countess, whom he immediately forgets for the Amazon ; he is 
about to marry Theresa, but relinquishes her as soon as he is accoptod, 
and offers himself to Natalie, 

There is in this novel, evidence of sufficient humour to have mado 
a decidedly humorous writer, had that faculty not been kept in 
abeyance by other faculties. Wilhclm’s unconscious pedantry, and 
his predominant desire to see the drama illustrated in ordinary life, 
and to arrange life into a theatre ;* the Count and his eccentricities; 
the adventures of the players in the castle whore thoy arrive, and 
find all the urgent necessaries wanting; the costume in which 
‘Wilhelm docks himself; the whole charactor of Philina and that of 
Frederic—are instances of this humorous power. 

To tell the story of this novel would be too great an injustice to it; 
the reader has, therefore, it must be presupposed, already some 
acquaintance with it; in default thereof, let him at onco make its 
acquaintance.t The narrative being presupposed as known, my 
task is easy. I have only to refer to the marvellous art with which 

© See Book 1, cap. 26, for his ides of the pri life of as if 
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the characters unfold themselves. We see them, and see through 
them, They are nover described, they exhibit thomsclves. Philina, 
for example, one of the most bewitching and original creations in 
fiction, whom we know as well as if sho had flirted with us and 
jilted us, is never once dexaribed. Even her person is made present 
to us through the impression it makes on others, not by any direct 
information. We are not told that she was a strange mixturo of 
carelessness, generosity, caprice, wilfulness, affectionateness, and 
gaiety ; a lively girl, of French disposition, with the smallest possible 
regard for decorum, but with a true decorum of her own; snapping 
her fingers at the world, disliking conventions, tediousness and 
pedantry ; without any ideal aspirations, yot also withont any affecta- 
tions; coquetting with all the men, disliked by all the women, 
turning everyone round her finger, yet ready to oblige and bofviend 
even those who had injured her: we are not told this; but as auch 
she lives before us. She is so genuine, and so charming @ sinner, 
that we forgive all her trespasses. On the whole, she is the most 
original and most difficalt creation in the book. Mignon, the great 
poetical creation, was perhaps less difficult to draw, when once con- 
ceived. All the other characters serve as contrasts to Philina. She 
moves among them and throws them into relief, as they do her. 
The sentimental sickly Aurelia, and the sentimental Madame Melina, 
have an earnestness Philina does not comprehend; but they have 
the faults of their qualities, and she has neither. She has no more 
sense of earnestness than a bird. With bird-like gaiety and bird~ 
like enjoyment of existence she chirrups through sunshine and rain. 
One never thinks of demanding morality from her. Morality? she 
knows it not, nay, has not even a bowing acquaintance with it. 
Nor can ehe be called immoral. Contrasting her with Mignon, wo 
ace her in contrast with Innocence, Esrnestness, Devotion, and 
vague yearnings for a distant home ; for Philina was never innocent, 
she is as quick and clever as a kitten; she cannot be serious: if sho 
doos not langh she must yawn or cry; devoted sho cannot be, 
although affectionate; and for a distant home, how can that trouble 
one who knows how to nestle everywhere? It is possible to say 
very hard words of Philina; but, like many a naughty child, she 
disarms severity by her grace, 

Of Mignon, and her songs, I noed say nothing. Painters have 
tried to give an image of that strange creation which lures the ima- 
gination and the heart of every reader ; but she defies the power of 
tho pencil. Tho old Harper is s wild weird figure, bearing a mystery 
about with him, which his story at the close finely clears up. He 
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not only adds to the variety of the figures in the novel, but by his 
unforgetable songs gives a depth of passion and suffering to the 
work which would otherwise move too exclusively in familiar regions, 
These two postic figures, rising from the prosaic back-ground, sug- 
gest an out-lying world of beanty ; they have the effect of a rainbow 
in the London streets. Serlo, Laertes, the selfish Melina, and his 
sentimental wife, are less developed characters, yet drawn with a 
masterly skill, 

But when we quit their company—that is, when we quit the parts 
which were written before the journey to Italy, and before the plan 
was altered—we arrive at charactera such as Lothario, the Abbé, 
the Doctor, Teresa, and Natalie, and feel that a totally new style is 
present, We have quitted the fresh air of Nature, and entered the 
philosopher’s study; life is displaced by abstractions. Not only 
does the interest of the story seriously fall off, but the handling of 
the characters is entirely changed. The characters are described ; 
they do not live. The incidents are crowded, have little vraisem- 

nce and less interest. The diction has become weak—sometimes 
positively bad. As the men and women are without passion, so is 
the style without colour. Schiller, writing of the first book, says: 
The bold poetic passages, which flash up from the calm current of 
the whole, have an excellent effect ; they elevate and fill the soul.” 
But the style of the last two Books, with the exception of the ex- 
quisite Harper's story, is such that in England the novel is almoat 
universally pronounced tediona, in spite of the wonderful truth and 
variety of character, and the beauty of so many parts. In these later 
Books the narrative is slow, and carries incidents trivial and impro- 
bable. The Mysterious Family in the Tower is an absurd mystifica- 
tion; without the redceming interest which Mrs. Radcliffe would 
have thrown into it. With respect to the style, it is enough to open at 
random, and you are tolerably certain to slight upon a passage which 
it is difficult to conceive how an artist could have allowed it to pass, 
The iteration of certain set forms of phrase, and the abstractness of 
the diction, are very noticeable. Here isa sentence! “ Sio kinnen 
aber hieraus die unglaubliche Toleranz jener Manner schen, dass sie 
eben auch mich auf meinom Wege gerade deswegen, weil es mein 
Weg ist, keineswegs stéren.” 

One great peculiarity in this work is that which probably made 
Novalis call it “ artistic Atheism”.* Such a phraso is easily uttered, 


,£ Das Buch handatt bloes von gowshalichen Dingen, die Natur ond der Mysti- 
cimmus tind genx vergessen. Es Postisirte brgenticho und biasliche Ge. 


schichte; das Wunderbare darin wird 
‘Dehandelt. Kanstlerischer Atheiamus ist der Geist des Buchs.” Schriften, m1, p. 867. 
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sounds well, is open to many interpretations, and is therefore sure 

to find echoes. I take it to mean that in Wilhelm Moister there is a 

complete absence of all moral verdict on the part of the author. 

Characters tread the stage, events pass before our eyes, things are 

done and thoughts are expressed ; but no word comes from the 
suthor respecting the moral bearing of these things. Life forgets 
in activity all moral verdict. The good is beneficent, but no one 

praises it; the bad works evil, but no one anathematises it. Ti ise 
world in which we see no trace of the preacher, not s glimpse even 
of hia sarplice, To many readers this ebsence is like the absence of 
salt at dinner. They foal towards such simple objective delineation 

something of the repugnance felt in Evangelical circles to Miss 

Edgoworth’s Tales. It puts them out. Robert Hall confessed that 

reading Miss Edgeworth hindered him for a week in his clerical fanv- 

tions ; he was completely disturbed by her pictures of a world of! 
happy active people without any visible interference of religion—a 

senmble, and on the whole, healthy world, yet without warnings, 

without exhortations, without any apparent terrors concerning the 

stato of souls. 

Much bas been said about the immorality of Withchn Meister, 
which need not be reposted here. Schiller hits the mark in his 
roply to what Jacobi said on this point: “The criticism of Jacobi 
has not at all surprised me; for it is ag inevitable that an individual 
like him should be offended by the unsparing truth of your pictures, 
aa it is that a mind like yours should give him canse to be so. Jacobi 
is one of those who seek only their own ideas in the representation 
of poets, and prize more what should be than what is; the contest 
therefore begins in firat principles. So soon ss a man lets me sea 
that there is anything in poetical representations that interests him 
more than internal nocessity and truth, I give him up. If he cond | 
show you that the immorality of your pictures does not proceed from 
the nature of the subject but from the manner in which yon treat it, | 
then indeed wonld you be accountable, not because you had sinned ; 
against moral laws, but against critical laws.” 

Wilhelm Meister is not a moral story, that is to say not a story 
written with the express purpose of illustrating some obvious maxim. | 
The consequence is that it is frequently pronounced immoral ; which 
I conceive to be an absurd judgment ; for if it have no express moral ' 
purpose, guiding and animating all the scenes, neither has it an | 
immoral purpose. It may not be written for the edification of 
virtue; assuredly it is not writton for the propagation of vice. If 
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its author is nowhere a preacher, he cannot by his sternest critics be 
called a pander. All that can be said is that the Artist has been 
content to paint scanes of life, without comment; and that some of 
those scenes belong to an extensive class of subjects, familiar indeed 
to the experience of all but children, yet by general consent not 
much talked of in society. If any reader can be morally injured 
by reading such scenes in this novel rather than in the newspaper, 
hig moral constitution is so alarmingly delicate, and so susceptible of 
injury, that he is traly pitiable. Let us hope the world is peopled 
, With robuster natures ; o robuster nature need not be alarmed. 

But while asserting Wilhelm Meister to be in no respect a Moral 
Tale, I am bound to declare that decp and healthy moral meaning 
lies in it, pulses through it, speaking in many tones to him who 
hath ears to hear it. As Wordsworth says of Tam O’Shanter, “I 
pity him who cannot perceive that in all this, though there was no 
moral purpose, there is a moral effect.” What each reader will see 
in it, will depend on his insight and experience. Sometimes this 
_ meaning results from the whole course of the narrative ; such for 
“example as the influence of life upon Wilhelm in moulding and 
modifying his character, raising it from mero impulse to tho sub- 
ordination of reason, from dreaming self-indulgence to practical 
duty, from self-culture to sympathy; but the way this lesson is 
taught is the artist’s not the preacher’s way, and therefore may be 
missed by those who wait for the moral to be pointed before they 
are awake to its significance. 

The “ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul,” which occupy tho Sixth 
Book, have, in some circles, embalmed what was pronounced the 
corruption of the other books. Stolborg burned all the rest of tho 
work, and kept theso chapters as a treasure. Curious indcod is the 
picture presented of a quict mystic, who is at tho samo timo an 
original and strongly marked character ; and the offect of religious 
convictions on life is subtly delineated in the gradual encroachment 
and final predominance of mysticism on the mind of one who seemed. 
every way 60 well fitted for the world. Novortheless, while duly ap- 
preciating the picture, I rogrot that it was not published reparately, 
for it interrupts the story in a most inartistic mannor, and has really 
nothing to do with the rest of the work. 

The criticism on Hamlet, which Wilhelm makes, still remains the 
best criticism we havo on that wondorful play. Vory artfully is Ham- 
let made as it were 8 part of the novel ; and Rosenkrantz praises ita 
introduction not only because it illustrates the affinity between Ham- 
let and Wilhelm, both of whom are reflective, vacillating characters, 
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but because Hamlet is further allied to Wilhelm in making the Play 
a touchstone, whereby to detect the truth, and determine his own 
actions, 

‘Were space at disposal, the whole of Schiller’s criticiam on this 
work might fitly be given here from his enthusiastic letters; but I 
must content myself with one extract, which is quite delightful to 
read : “I account it the most fortunate incident in my existence, that 
T have lived to see the completion of this work ; that it has taken 
place while my faculties are still capable of improvement ; that I can 
yet draw from this pure spring; and the besutifvl relation there is 
between us makes it a kind of religion with me to feel towards what 
is yours aa if it were my own, and so to purify and elevate my nature 
that my mind may be 8 clear mirror, and that I may thus deserve, in 
8 higher sense, the name of your friend. How strongly have I felt 
on this occasion that the Excellent is a power ; that by selfish natures 
it can be felt only as a power ; and that only where there is disinter- 
ested love can it be enjoyed. I cannot describe to you how deeply 
the truth, the beautiful vitality, the simple fulness of this work has 
affected me, ‘The excitement into which it hss thrown my mind will 
subside when I shall have perfectly mastered it, and that will be an 
important crisis in my being. This excitement is the effect of the 
beautiful, and only the beautiful, and proceeds from the fact that my 
intellect is not yet entirely in accordance with my feelings. I under~ 
stand now perfectly what you mean when you say that it ia strictly 
the beantiful, the true, that can move you even to tears. Tranquil 
and deep, clear, and yet, like nature, unintelligible, is thie work ; and. 
all, even the most trivial collateral incident, shows the clearness, the 
equanimity of the mind whence it flowed.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL, 


« Avraz the mad challenge of the Xenien,” writes Goethe to Schiller, 
“we must busy ourselves only with great and worthy works of Art,and 
shame our opponents by the manifestation of our poetical natures in 
forms of the Good and Noble.” This trumpet-sound found Schiller 
alert. The two earnest men went earnestly to work, and produced 
their matchless ballads, and their great poems, Hermann und Doro- 
thea and Wallenstein. The influence of these men on each other was 
very peculiar. It made Goethe, in contradiction to his native ten- 
deucy, epeculative and theoretical. It made Schiller, in contradic- 
tion to his native tendency, realistic. Had it not urged Goothe to 
rapid production, we might have called the influenco wholly noxious ; 
but seeing what was produced, we pause ere we condemn. “ You 
have created a new youth for me,” writes Goethe, “and once moro 
restored me to Poetry, which I had almost entirely given up.” They 
were both much troubled with Philosophy at this epoch. Kant and 
Spinoza occupied Schiller; Kant and scientific theorios occupied 
Goethe. They were both, moreover, becoming more and more im- 
bued with the spirit of ancient Art, and wero bent on restoring its 
principles. They were men of genius, and therefore these two falzo 
tendoncies—the tendency to Reflection, and the tendency to Imite- 
tion—were less hurtful to ¢/«ir works than to the national culture. 
Their genius saved them, in spite of their errors; but their errore 
misled the nation, It is remarked by Gervinas, that “ Philosophy 
was restored in the year 1781, and profoundly affected all Germany, 
Let any one draw up a statistical table of our literary productions, 
and he will be amazed at the decadence of Poetry during the last 
fifty years in which Philosophy has boon supreme.” Philosophy has 
distorted Poetry, and been the curso of Criticism. It has vitiated 
German Literature ; and it produced, in combination with the ten- 
dency to Imitation, that brilliant error known as the Romantic School. 

A few words on this much talked-of school may not be unaccept- 
able. Like its offspring, L’Hcole Remantique in France, it had » 
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critical purpose which was good, and a retrograde purpose which was 
bad. Both were insurgent against narrow critical canons ; both pro- 
claimed the superiority of Medisval Art; both sought, in Catholicism 
and in national Legends, meanings profoander than those current in 
tho literature of the day. The desire to get deeper than Life itself 
led to a disdain of reality and the present. Hence the selection of 
the Middle Ages and the Hast as regions for the ideal : they were not 
present, and they were not classical; the classical had already been 
tried, and against it the yong Romantic School was everywhore in 
arms. In other respeots the German and French schools greatly 
differed. The Schlegels, Tieck, Novalis, and Werner, had no enemy 
to combat in the shape of a severe National Taste, such as opposed 
the tentatives of Victor Hugo, Dumas, and Alfred de Vigny. On 
the contrary, they were supported by a lange body of the nation, for 
their theories only carried further certain tendencies which had bo- 
come general. Thus in as far as these theories were critical, they 
were little more than jubilations over tho victorious campaigns won 
by Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. The Schlegels stood 
upon the battle-field, now silent, and sang a hymn of victory over 
the bodies of the slain. Frederick Schlegel, by many degrees the 
most considerable critio of thia school, began his career with an An- 
thology from Lessing’s works : Lessing’s Geist : eine Blumentese seinor 
Ansichten ; he ended it with admiration for Philip the Second and 
the ornel Alva, and with the proclamstion that Calderon was a 
greater poet than Shakspesre. Frederick Schlegel thus represents 
the whole Romantic School from its origin to its close. 

Wichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Solger aro the philosophers 
ot this school; from the two former came the most famous, now 
almost forgotten, principle of “ Irony”, which Hegel* not only dia. 
posed of as # principle, but showod that the critics themselves made 
no use of it. No one, not even Tieck, attempted to exhibit the 
“irony” of Shakespeare, the god of their idolatry. Among the acr- 
vices rendered by Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, the translation of 
Shakspeare must nover be forgotten, for although that translation is 
by no means so accurate a8 is generally believed, being often sin- 
gulorly weak, and sometimes grossly mistaken in its interpretation 
of the meaning, it is nevertheless » translation which, on the whole, 
has, perhaps, no rival in literatare, and has served to make Shak- 
gpearo as familiar to the Germans as to us. i 

In thoir crusade against the French, in their nataralisation of 
Shakespeare, and their furtherance of Herder’s offorta towards tho 

© Asthetil, 1, p. 84-00. : 
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restoration of a Ballad Literature and the taste for Gothic Archi- 
tecture, these Romanticists were with the stream. They also flat- 
tered the national tendencies when they proclaimed ‘Mythology 
and Poetry, symbolical Legend and Art to be one and indivisible”,* 
whereby it became clear that a new Religion, or at any rate s new 
Mythology, was needed, for “ the deepest want and deficiency of all 
modern Art lies in the fact that the artists have no Mythology”.+ 

While Fichte, Schelling, and Schleiermacher were tormented with 
the desire to create a new philosophy and a new religion, it soon 
became evident that a Mythology was not to be created by pro- 
gramme; and es a Mythology was indispensable, the Romanticista 
betook themselves to Catholicism, with its saintly Legends and 
saintly Heroes ; some of them, as Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, out of 
nothing more than poetic enthusiasm and dilettantism; others, as 
F. Schlegel and Werner, with thorough conviction, accepting 
Catholicism and all its consequences. 

Solger had called Irony the daughter of Mysticiam; and how 
highly these Romanticists prized Mysticism is known to all readers 
of Novalis, To be mystical was to be poetical as well as profound ; 
and critics glorified medimval monstrosities because of the deep 
spiritualism which stood in contrast with the pagan materialism of 
Goethe and Schiller. Once commenced, this movement carried what 
was true in it rapidly onwards to the confines of nonsense. Art 
became the handmaid of religion. The canon was laid down that 
only in the service of Religion had Art ever flourished,—only in 
that service could it flourish ; a trath from which strange conclusions 
were drawn. Art became a propagande. Fra Angelico and Calderon 
suddenly became idols. Werner was proclaimed a Coloasus, by Wack- 
enroder, who wrote his Herzensergiessungen einen Kunstlicbenden 
Klosterbruders, with Tieck’s aid, to prove, said Goethe, that because 
some monks were artists, all artists should tern monks. Then it 
was that men looked to Faith for miracles in Art. Devout atudy 
of the Bible was thought to be the readiest means of rivalling 
Fra Angelico and Van Eyck; inspiration was sought in a hair- 
shirt. Catholicism had a Mythology, and psinters went over in 
crowds to the Roman Church. Cornelins and Overbeck lent real 
genius to the sttempt to revive the dead forms of early Christian 
Art, as Goethe and Schiller did to revive the dead forms of Grecian 
Art. Overbeck, who painted in a cloister, was so thoroughly pene- 
trated by the ascotic spirit, that he refused to draw from the living 
model, lest it should make his works too naturalistic; for to be true 
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to Nature was tantamount to being false to the higher tendencies of 
Spiritualism. Some had too much of the artistic instinct to carry 
their principles into these exaggerstiona; but others less gifted, and 
more bigoted, cerried the principles into every excess. A band 
of these reformors established themselves in Rome, and astonished 
the Catholics quite 8s much as the Protestants, Cosar Masini in his 
work Dei Puristi tn Pittura thus describes them: “Several young 
men came to Rome from Northern Germany in 1809, They abjured 
Protestantism, adopted the costume of the Middle Ages, and began 
to preach the doctrine that painting had died out with Giotto, and 
to revive it, a recurrence to the old style was necessary. Under 
such a mask of piety they concealed their nullity. Servile admirers 
of the rudest periods in Art, they declared the pigmies wore gianta, 
and wanted to bring us back to the dry hard style and barbarous 
imperfection of a Buffalmacco, Calandrino, Paolo Uecello, when 
we had a Raphnel, a Titian, and a Correggio.” In spite of their 
exaggerated admiration of the Trecentisti, in spite of a doctrine 
which was fondamentally vicious, the Romanticists mado a decided 
revolution, not only in Literature but in Painting, and abuve all in our 
general estimate of paintera. If we now learn to look at the exqui- 
site works of Fra Angelico, Ghirlandsjo, and Massaccio with intense 
pleasure ; and can even 20 far divest ourselves of the small pre. 
Jndices of criticism, as to be deeply interested in Giotto, Gozzoli, or 
Guido da Arezzo, feeling in them the divine artiatic faculty which had. 
not yet mastered artistic expression ; it is to the preaching of tho 
Romanticists that we owe this source of noble enjoyment, In poetry 
the Romanticists were failures, but in painting they achieved marked 
success, Whatever may be thought of the German School, it must 
‘be confeased that before Overbeck, Cornelius, Schadow, Hoss, Less- 
ing, Hubner, Sohn, and Kanlbach, the Germans had no painters at 
all; and they have in these men painters of very remarkable power, 

To return to Goeths. He was led by Schiller into endless the- 
oretical discussions. They philosophised on the limits of epic and 
dramatio poetry ; read and discussed Aristotle’s Pootics ; discussions 
which resulted in Goethe’s essay, Veber epische und dramatische Poesie; 
snd, as we gather from their correspondence, scarcely ventured to 
take s step until they had seen how Theory justified jt. Goethe read 
with enthusisam Wolf’s Prolegomona to Homer, and at once espoused 
ita principles.* The train of thought thus excited, led him from the 

© Later on in life he returned to the cid conviction of the unity of Homer. it 
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origin of epic songs to the origin of the Hebrew songs, and Hich- 
horn’s Introduction to the Old Testament led him to attempt a new 
explanation of the wanderings of the people of Israel, which he sub- 
sequently inserted in the notes to the Westéstliche Divan. 

Nor was he only busy with epical theories ; he also gave himself 
to the production of epics. Hermann und Dorothea, the most per- 
fect of his poems, was written at this time. Achilleis waa planned 
and partly executed ; Die Jagd was also planned, but left unwritten, 
and subsequently became the prose tale known as die Novelle, This 
year of 1797 is moreover memorable as the year of ballads, in 
which he and Schiller, in friendly rivalry, gave Germany lyrical 
masterpieces. His share may be estimated, when we Jearn that in 
this year were written the Bride of Corinth, the Zauberlohrling, der 
Gott und dis Bajadere, and the Schatzgraéber, In an unpublished 
letter to Kérner, he writes, “You will have learned from Schiller 
that we are now making attempts in the ballad line, His are, as 
you know already, very felicitous. I wish that mine may be in soma 
sort worthy to stand beside them; he is, in every sense, more com- 
petent to this species of pootry than I am.” 

* In tho same year Fuuat was once more taken up. The Dedication, 
the Prolugue tn Heaven and the Intermezzo of Oberon and Titania’s 
Marriage were written. But while he was in this mood, Hirt came 
to Weimar, and in the lively reminiscences of Italy, and the eager 
discussions of Art which his arrival awokened, all tho northorn 
phantoms were exorcived by southern magic. He gave up Faust, 
and wrote an essay on the Laokoon. He began once more to pine for 
Italy. This is characteristic of his insatiable hunger for knowledge ; 
he never seemed to have mastered material enough. Wheroas 
Schiller, 1o much poorer in material, and so much more inclined to 
production, thought this Italian journcy would only embarrass him 
with fresh objects; and urged Meyer to disruade him from it. He 
did not go; and I think Schiller’s opinion was correct: at the point 
now reached he had nothing to do but to give a form to the 
materiala he had accumulated. 

In the July of this year ho, for the third time, made a journey into 
Switzerland, In Frankfurt he introduced Christiane and her boy 
to his Mother, who received them vory heartily, and made the few 
day~’ stay there very agreeable. It is unnecessary for us to follow him 
on his journey, which is biographically intorosting only in respect to 
the plan of an epic on William Tell which he conccivod, and for 
which he studied the localities. The plan was nover oxecuted, Ho 
handed it over to Schiller for his drama on that subject, giving him 
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at the same time the idea of the character of Tell, and the studies 
of localities, which Schiller managed to employ with a mastery quite 
astonishing to his friend. The same brotherly co-operation is seen 
in the composition of Wallenstein. It is not true, as was currently 
snpposed in Germany, that Goethe wrote any portions of that work. 
He bas told us himself he only wrote two unimportant lines, But 
his counsel sided Schiller through every scone; and the bringing it 
on tho stage was to him like a triumph of his own. 

In tho spring of 1798 Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature, and his 
own plans for a History of the Theory of Colours, lured him from. 
poetry; but Schiller again brought him back to it. Faust was 
resumed, and the last tragic scenes of the First Part were writtcu. 
In the summer he was much at Jens with Schiller, consequontly with 
poetry. Achilles and Tell, the ancient and the modern world, as 
Schafer remarks, atraggled for priority, but ncither obtainod it, 
because be was still perplexed in his epic theories. ‘The studiex of 
the Iliad had “ hunted him through the circle of enthusiasm, hope, 
insight and despair.” No rooner did he losve Jena than, as he con- 
foased, he was drawn by another polarity. Accordingly, we see him 
‘busy with an art-journal, the Propyléen. He was also busy with 
the alteration of the Theatre, the boards of which, on the 12th of 
October, 1798, were made for ever memorable by the production of 
Wallenstei’s Camp and Prologue. On the 30th January, 1799, the 
birthday of the Duchess Louise, the Piccolomini was produced ; and, 
on the 20th of April, Watlcnstein’s Tod. 

It was in this year that a young advocate, in Edinburgh, put 
forth o translation of Géts von Berlichingen, and preluded to a famo 
aa great as Goethe’sa own; and it was in the December of this year 
that Karl August’s generosity enabled Schiller to quit Jena, and 
come to Weimar for the rest of his life, there in uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with Goethe to pursuo the plans so dear to both, especially 
in the formation of a national stage. I will take advantage of this 
change to insert » chapter on Hermann und Dorothea, which was 
published in 1796-7; and I will afterwards group together the 
scattered details of the theatrical management, so aa to place them 
before the reader in a continuous narrative. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. 


Tue pleasure every one finds in making scquaintance with the 
original stories from which Shakspeare created his marvellous plays, 
is the pleasure of detecting how genins can improve upon the merest 
hint, and how with its own vital forces it converts lifeless material 
into immortal life. This pleasure also carries the conviction that 
there is no lack of subjects for an artist, if he have but the eye to 
see them, It shows us that great posts are not accustomed to cast, 
about for subjects worthy of treatment; on the contrary, the merest 
hint is enough to form the nuclens of a splendid work: a random 
will kindle a magnificent conception. 

Very like the material offered by Bandello to Shakspeare is the 
material offered to Goethe by the old narrative* from which he 
created one of the most faultless of modern poems. Herein we learn 
how a rich and important citizen of Altmihl has in vain tried to per- 
suade his gon to marry. The Saltzburg emigrants pass through the 
town, and among them the son finds “ s maiden who pleases him right 
well;” he inquires after her family and bringing up, and as all he 
hears is satisfactory, away he hies to his father, declaring that un- 
Joss this Saltzburg maiden be given him, he will remain unmarried 
all his life. Tho father, aided by the pastor, tries to persuade him 
from such a resolution. But their efforts being vain, the pastor 
advises the father to give his consent, which is done. Away goes 
the son to the maiden, and asks her if she is willing to enter his 
father’s domestic service. She accepts, and is presented to the 
father. But he, ignorant of his son’s ruse, and belioving he sees 
before him the betrothed, asks her whether she is fond of his son. 
‘The maiden thinks they are langhing at her, but on learning that 
they are serious in wishing her to belong to the family, declares 
herself quite ready, and draws from her bosom a purse containing 
200 ance, which she hands to her bridegroom as her dowry. 

. 
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This is the story out of which grew Hermann und Dorothea. An 
ordinary story, in which the poet alone could see a poem; what he 
has seen, every reader of German literature well knows; and those 
to whom the poem is unknown must be content with the following 
analysis. . 

The epoch is changed to that of the French Revolution. Tho 
emigrants are driven from home by political events. The scene is 
on the right side of the Rhine. The streets of a quiet little village 
are noisy with unaccustomed movement; every one is crowding to 
seo the sad procession of emigrants passing through, in the heat 
and dust of a summer afternoon. Mine Host of the Golden Lion, 
sitting at his doorway, marvels at such cnriosity, but applands the 
active benevolence of his wife, who has sent their son with linen, 
food and drink, to bestow upon the sufferers, “for to give is the 
duty of those who have.” 

And now are seen returning some of the curious. See how dusty 
their shoes! and how their faces are burning! Thoy come back 
wiping the perspiration from their glowing faces; the old couple 
rejoice at having sat quiet at home, contenting themsclves with 
what will be told them of the sight. Sure enongh, here comes tho 
pastor, and with him the apothecary; seating themaclves on the 
wooden bench, they shake the dust off their shoos, and fan their hot 
faces with their handkerchiefs. They narrate what they have seen; 
and mine host, sighing, hopes his son will overtake the emigrants, 
and give them what has been sent. But the heat suggesta tq him 
that they should retire into the cool back parlour, and, out of the 
way of the flies, refresh themselves with a bottle of Rhinewine, 
There, over the wine, mine host expresses his wish to see his son 
married, This is the whole of the first canto; and yet, slight as 
the material is, the wonderful objective treatment gives it substance, 
The fresh air of the country breathes from the verse. 

In the second canto Hermann sppears before his father and friends. 
The pastor’s quick eye detects that he is returned an altered man, 
Hermann narrates how he accomplished his mission. Overtaking 
the emigrante, he fell in with a cart drawn by oxen, wherein lay a 
poor woman beside the infant to which she had just given birth. 
Leading the oxen was maiden, who came towards him with the 
calm confidence of a generous soul, and begged his aid for the poor 
woman whom she had just assisted in her travail, Touched with 
pity, and feeling at once that this maiden was the best person to 
distribute justly the aid he had brought, Hermann gave it all into 
her hands. They parted, she gratefully pursuing her esd journey, 
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he thonghtfully returning home. Love has leaped into his heart, 
and, by the light of his emile, the pastor sees he is an altered man. 

On hearing hia tale, the apothecary hugs himself with the conso- 
lation of not having wife and children to make him anxious in these 
anxious times; ‘the single man escapes the easiest.” But Her- 
mann reproves him, asking, ‘Is it well that & man should feel him- 
self alone in joy and sorrow, not understanding how to share these 
joys and sorrows? I never was so willing to marry as to-day; for 
many a good maiden needs the protection of a husband, and many 
a man needs the bright consolation of a wife, in the shadow of mis- 
fortune.” Hereupon the father, smiling, exclaims, “ I hear you with 
pleasure ; such a sensible word you have seldom uttered.” And his 
mother also applauds him, referring to her marriage as an example. 
Memory travels back complacently to the day of her betrothal. It 
was in the midst of misfortune—a fire had destroyed’ all their pro- 
perty—but in that hour of misfortune their union was decided, The 
father here breaks in, and says tho story is true, but evidently wishes 
to warn his son from any imitation of his own venture. With ad- 

q mirsble art and humour his fatherly anxiety is depicted. He married 
a girl who had nothing when he himeelf had nothing; but now, 
when he is old and well to do in the world, this idea of beginning 
life upon no solid foundation of fortune is alarming to him. He 
paints the difficulties of keeping house, the advantages of fortune, 
and concludes with » decisive intimation to Hermann that he expects 
@ rich daughter-in-law to be brought into the house. Ho indicates 
the daughters of a rich neighbour, and wishes Hermann to select 
one. But Hermann has not only a new love in his heart, he has an 
old repugnance to these rich neighbours, who mocked his simplicity, 
and ridiculed him because he was not as familiar with the personages 
of an opera as they were. This enrages hia father, who upbraids 
‘him for being a mere peasant without culture, and who angrily de- 
clares he will have no peasant-girl brought into the house as his 
daughter-in-law, but a girl who can play the piano, and who can 
draw around her the finest people of the town, Hermann, in silence, 
quits the room ; and thus closes the second canto. 

The third canto carries on the story. Mine host continues his 
angry eloquence. It is his opinion that the son should always rise 
higher in the social scale than the father: for what would become of 
the house, or the nation, without this constant progress? “You 
are always unjust to your son,” replies the mother, “and thus froz- 
trate your own wishes. We must not hope to form children after 
our notions. As God has given them us, so must we have them and 
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love them, bring them up ss best we can, and let them have their 
own disposition. For some have this and others that gift. One ia 
happy in one way, another in another. I won’t have my Hermann 
abused. He is an excellent creature. But with daily ennbbing and 
blame you crush his spirit.” And away she goes to seek her son, 
“ A wonderful race the women,” saya the host, smiling, as hia wife 
departs, “just like children. They all want to live after their own 
fashion, and yet be praised and caressed!” The old apothecary, 
carrying out the host’s argument respecting the continual improve- 
ment of one’s station, happily displays his character by a speech of 
quiet humour, describing his own anxiety to improve the appearance 
of hia house, and how he has always been hindered by the foar 
of the expense. The contrast of characters in this poem is of the 
finest and sharpest: mother and father, pastor and apothecary, all 
stand before us in distinctive, yet unobtrusive, individuality, such as 
only the perfection of art achieves. 

In the fourth canto, the mother seeks her son. The description 
of this search is a striking specimen of Goethe’s descriptive poetry, 
baing a series of pictures without s metaphor, without an image, 
without any of the picturesque aids which most poets employ; and 
yet it is vivid and picturesque in the highest degree. I wish I dared 
quote it, But the reader of German can seck it in the original; 
and translation is more than ever unjust to a poet, where style is in 
question. 

Tn the stable she seeks him, expecting to find him with his favourite 
stallion ; then she goes into the garden (not omitting to set up the 
tree-props and brush the caterpillars from the cabbages, like a care- 
ful huusewife as she is!) then through the vineyard until she finds 
him seated under the peartree, in tears. A charming acone takos 
place between them. Hermann declares his intention of setting off 
in defence of fatherland ; he is eloquent on the duties of citizens to 
give their blood for their country. But the mother knows very well 
it is no political enthusiasm thus suddenly moving him to quit his 
home ; she has divined his love for Dorothea, the maiden whom he 
met among the emigrants; she questions him, and receives his con- 
fidence. Yes, it is because he loves Dorothea, and because his 
father has forbidden him to think of any but a rich bride, that he is 
about to depart. His father has always been unjust to him. Here 
interposes the mother; persuades Hermann to make the first ad- 
vances to his father, certain that the paternal anger is mere hasty 
words, and that the dearest wish of Hermann’s heart will not be dis- 
regarded. She brings him back with these hopes. 
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In the fifth canto the friends are still sipping from green glasses 
the cool Rhine wine, and argning the old question. To them enter 
mother and son. She reminds her husband how often they have 
looked forward to the day when Hermann should make choice of a 
bride. That day bas arrived. He bas chosen the Emigrant maiden, 
Mine host hears this in ominous stillness. The Pastor rises, and 
heartily backs Hermann in his prayer. He looks upon this choice 
88 en inspiration from sbove, and knows Hermann well enough to 
trust him in such a choice. The father is still silent. The Apothecary, 
cautious ever, suggests a middle course. He does not trust impli- 
citly in these inspirations from above. He proposes to inquire into 
the character of the maiden, and as he is not easily to be deceived, 
he undertakes to bring back a true report. I need scarcely point 
out the superiority of this treatment of the old story, wherein the 
lover firat inquires into the character of the maiden, and then makes 
up his mind to have her, Hermann needs no inquiry—but neither 
does he shirk it, He urges the Apothecary to set off, and take the 
Pastor with him, two such experienced men being certain to detect 
the truth. For himself he is sure of the result, Mine host, finding 

“wife and friends against him, consents, on a worthy report being 
brought by Pastor and Apothecary, to call Dorothea his daughter. 
‘The two commiasioners seat themselves in the cart, and Hermann, 
mounting the box, drives them swiftly to the village. Arriving 
there, they get out. Hermann describes Dorothea, that they may 
recognise her ; and awaits their return, Very graphic is the picture 
of this village, where the wanderers are crowded in barns and gar- 
dens, the streets blocked up with carts, men noisily attending to the 
lowing cows and horses, women busily washing and drying on every 
hedge, while the children dabble in the stream, Throngh this crowd 
the two friends wander, and witness a quarrel, which is ailenced by 
an old magistrate, who afterwards gives thom satisfactory details 
sbout Dorothea. This episode is fall of happy touches and thonght- 
fal poetry. The friends return joyful to Hermann, and tell him he 
may take Dorothea home. But while they have been inquiring about 
her, he, here on the threshold of his fate, has been torturing himself 
with doubts as to whether Dorothea will accept him. She may love 
another; what is more probable? She may refuse to come with 
them into a strange house. He begs them to drive home without 
him, He will alone ask Dorothea, and return on foot with her if she 
consent, The Pastor takes the reins, but the cautious Apothecary, 
willing enough to entrust the Pastor with the care of his sonl, has 
misgivings about hia power of saving his body. The Pastor reas- 
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sured him, and they disappear in a cloud of dust, leaving Hermann 
to gaze after them motionless, fixed in thought. 

‘The next two cantos are exquisitely poetical, As Hermann stands 
by the spring, he sees Dorothea coming with a water jug in each 
hand. He spproaches her, and she amiles a friendly smile at his ap- 
proach. He asks why she comes so far from the village to fetch 
water. She answers that her trouble is well repaid if only because it 
enables her to see and thank him for the kindness he haa shown to 
the sufferers; but also adds that the improvident men have allowed 
oxen and horses to walk into the streams, and ao disturb all the water 
of the village. They then pass to the well, and sit upon the wall 
which protects it. She stoops, and dips a jug in the water ; he takes 
the other jug and dips it also, and they see the image of themselves 
mirrored in the wavering blue of the reflected heavens, and they nod 
and greet each other in the friendly mirror. “ Let me drink,” says 
the joyous youth. And she holds the jug for him. Then they rest 
leaning upon the jugs in sweet confidenca.* 

She then asks him what has brought him here. He looks into her 
eyes, and feels happy, but dares not trust himself with the avowal. 
He endeavours to make her understand it in an indirect recital of the 
need there is at home for a young and active woman to look after tho 
house and his parents. She thinks he means to ask her to come ag 
servant in his honse, and, being alone in the world, gladly consenta, 
When he perceives her mistake ho is afraid to undeceive her, and 
thinks it better to take her home and gain her affection there. “ But 
let us go,” she exclaims, “girls are always blamed who stay long at 
the fountain in gossip.” They stand up, and once more look back 
into the well to see their images meeting in its water, and “ sweet 
desires possess them.” . 

He accompanies her to the village, and witnesses, in the affection 
all bear to Dorothes, the best sign that his heart has judged aright, 
She takes leave of them all, and sets forth with Hermann, followed 
by the blessings and handkerchief-wavings of the emigrants, In 
silence they walk towards the setting sun, which tinges the storm- 


© T cannot resist quoting the original of this charming picture: 
‘Also sprach sie, und war die broiten Stufm hinunter 
‘Mit dom Bogleiter gelangt; und auf das Manerchen setsten 
Beide sich niedar des Quella. Sie sich uber, ra schopfen ; 
uber. 


‘Und er faaste den anderen F, und sich uber, 
Und aie sabon ihr Bild in der Blane dea Hizamels 
sich ra, und grassten nio froondlioh im Spiagel. 
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clouda threatening in the distance. On the way she asks him to 
describe the characters of those she is going to serve. He sketches 
father and mother. ‘“ And how am I to treat you, you the only son 
to my futere master?” she asks. By this time they have reached 
the pear-tree, and the moon is shining overhead. He takes her 
hand, answering, “ Ask your heart, and follow all it tells you.” But 
he can go no further in his declaration, fearing to draw upon himself 
arefosal. In silence they sit awhile and look upon the moon. She 
sees & window—ib is Hermann’s, who hopes it will soon be her's. 
They rise to continue their course, her foot slips, she falls into his 
arms; breast against breast, cheek against cheek, they remain a 
moment, he not daring to press her to him, merely supporting her. 
In a few minutes more they enter the house, 

The charm of these cantos, as indeed of the whole poem, cannot 
of course be divined from the analysis Iam making; the perfume 
of @ violet is not to be found in the description of the violet. But 
with all drawbacks, the analysis enables a reader of imagination to 
form a better conception of the poem than he would form from an 
wathetical discussion such as philosophical criticism indulges in. 
With this caveat let our analysis proceed. The mother is uneasy at 
this long absence of Hermann; comes in and out, noting the 
appearances of the storm, and is rather sharp in her blame of the 
two friends for lesving him without securing the maiden, Tho 
Apothecary narrates how he was taught patience in youth; and, the 
door opening, presents the young couple to their glad eyes. Her- 
mann introduces her, but tells the Pastor aside that as yet there has 
been no talk of marriage ; she only supposes her place to be that of 
servant. The host, wishing to be gallant, goes at once to the point, 
treate her as his daughter, and compliments her on her taste in 
having chosen his son. She blushes, is psinod, and replies with 
some reproach that for such a greeting she was unprepared, With 
tears in her eyes she paints her forlorn condition, and the secret, 
escapes her, that, touched by Hermann’s generosity and noble 
bearing, she really has begun to fecl the love for him they twit her 
with ; but having made that confession, of course she can no longer 
stay; and she is departing with grief in her heart when the mistake 
ia cleared up ; she is accepted, dowerless, by them all, and Hermann, 
in pressing her to hia heart, fecla prepared for the noble struggle 
of life. 

Such is the story of Hermann und Dorothea, which is written in 
Homeric hexameters, with Homeric simplicity. In the ordinary 
course of things, I should be called upon to give some verdict on 
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the mouch-vexed question aa to whether, properly speaking, this 
poem is an Hpio or an Idyll, or, by way of compromise, an Idyllic 
Epic. The critica are copious in distinctions and classifications. 
They tell us in what consists the Epos proper, which they distinguish 
from the Romantic pos, and from the Bourgeois Epos; and then 
these heavy batteries are brought to bear on Hermann wnd Dorothea. 
‘Well! if these discussions gratify the mind, and further any of the 
purposes of Literature, let those, whose bent lies that way, occupy 
themselves therewith. To me it seems idle to trouble oneself 
whether Hermann und Dorothea is or is not an Epic, or what kind 
of Hpic it should be called. It is poem. One cannot say more for 
it, If it be unlike all other poems, there is no harm in that; if it 
resemble some other poems, the resemblance does not enhance its 
charm. Let us accept it for what it is, a poem full of life, character, 
and beauty; simple in ite materisls, astonishingly simple in its 
handling ; written in obvious imitation of Homer, and yet preserving 
throughout the most modern colour and sentiment. Of all Idylls, 
it is the most truly idyllic. Of all poems describing country life and 
country people, it is the most truthful; and on comparing it with 
Theocritus or Virgil, with Guarini or Tasso, with Florian or Delille, 
with Gesner or Thomson, the critic will note with interest its absence 
of poetic ornamentation, its freedom from all “‘idealisation.” Ite 

ts are not such as have been fashioned in Dresden China, or 
have solicited the palette of Lancret and Watteau ; but are as true as 
poetry can represent them. The characters are wonderfally drawn, 
with a few decisive unobtrusive touches. Shakspeare himself is not 
more dramatic in the presentation of character. The Host, his wife, 
the Pastor, the old cautious Apothecary, stand before us in all 
their humours. Hermann, the stalwart pessant, frank, simple, and 
shy, and Dorothea the healthy, affectionate, robust, simple peasant 
girl, are ideal characters in the best sense, viz., in the purity of 
nature. Those “ideal peasants” with Grecian features and irre- 
proachable linen, so loved of bad painters and poor posts, were not 
at all the figures Goethe cared to draw; he bad faith in natare, 
which would not allow him to idealise. 

Vory noteworthy is it that he, like Walter Scott, could find a real 
pleasure in talking with the common people, such as astonished his 
daughter-in-law (from whom, among others, I learned the fact), who 
could not comprehend what pleasure this great intellect found in con- 
versstion with an old woman baking her broad, or an old carpenter 
planing s fir-plank. He would talk with his coachman, pointing out 
to him the peculiarities of the scenery, and delighting in his remarks. 
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Stately and silent as he often was to travelling bores, and to literary 
men with no ideas beyond the circle of books, he was loquaciousand 
intereated whenever one of the people came in his way; and the 
secret of this was his abiding interest in every individuality, A car- 
penter, who was a carpenter, interested him ; but the carpenter in 
Sunday clothes, aping the bourgeois, would have found him as silent 
and atately as every other pretender found him. What Scott 
gathered from his intercourse with the people, everyone knows who 
has noticed the rich soil of humour on which Scott’s antiquarian 
fancies are planted; what Goethe gathered from the same source 
msy be read in most of his works, especially in Hermann und Doro- 
thea, Faust, and Withelm Meister, 

The same objective truth is noticeable in his delineation of the 

scenes. They are not rhetorically or metaphorically described, they 
are presented directly to us. Instead of ssying what thoy aro like, 
he says what they are. Hence itis that while this poem is essentially 
popular (and on its first appearance produced a deep impression on 
the people, was reprinted on the coarsest paper, at the lowest prices, 
auch as only occurs with the people’s literature), it is also one of the 
greatest favourites with highly cultured readers. Between these two 
classes there is a third class, cultivated indeed, but not sufficiently 
cultivated, which finds the simplicity of this poom undistinguishable 
from baldness. Such readers desire imagery, and cannot see the art 
which dispenses with it ; they want more stirring incidents, and cha~ 
racters stalking upon stilts. 

As I do notenter upon the discussion of whether the poem is or is 
not an Epic, I may leave undisturbed all the derivative questions re- 
specting the absence of similos, episodes, and supernatural machinery 
—which the critics assure us are indispensable to the Epic—as also 
the other subsidiary matters of action, time, and space. By sodoing 
the bulk of this chapter is materially diminished, and the reader not 
materially impoverished. Two points only require notice, and those 
shall be briefly touched. 

First of the subject-matter. Tsken from the sad experience of the 
hour, moving amid scenes made desolate by the French Revolution, 
it was natural that eomething of political significance should be sought 
in this story. Schiller would undoubtedly have made it the vehicle 
of splendid eloquence on Freedom, such as would have made the 

best. But that was nowise Goothe’s tendency. He told 
Meyer that he had endeavoured “in an epic crucible to free from ita 
dross the pure human existence of a small German town, and at the 
samo time mirror in a amall glass the great movements and changes 
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of the world’s stage.’ While leaving to others the political 
problem, he confined himself as usual to the purely human and in- 
dividual interest. Instead of declamationa on Freedom, he tried to 
teach men to be free; and by Freedom he meant the complete 
healthy development of their own natures, not a change of political 
institutions. In one of the Kenien he says : 
eins T erase 

And in this sense Hermann und Dorothea may be accepted as a 
Hymn to the Family, a solemn vindication of the eternal claims 
which, as a first necessity, should occupy men. 

With regard to the second point, that namely of style, Schiller’s 
cordial praise, in a letter to Meyer, may here find place. “Nor have 
we in the meantime been inactive, as yon know, and least of all our 
friend, who in the last fow years haa really surpassed himself, His 
epic poem you have read; you will admit that it is the pinnacle of 
his and all our modern art. I have seen it grow up, aud have won- 
dered almost as much at the manner of its growth as at the com- 
pleted work, Whilst the rest of us are obliged painfully to collect 
and to prune, in order slowly to bring forth anything passable, he 
has only gently to shake the tree, in order to have fall to him the 
moat beautiful fruit, ripe and heavy. It is incredible with what ease 
he now reaps for himself the fruits of a well-bestowed life and u per- 
sistent culture ; how significant and sure all his steps now are; how 
the clearness as to himself and as to objects, preserves him from 
every idle effort and beating about. But you have him now yonr- 
self, and can satisfy yourself of all this with your own eyes. But you 
will agree with me in this, that on the summit where he now stands, 
he ought to think more of bringing tho beantiful form he has given 
himself to outward exhibition, than to go out in search of new 
material; in short, that he now ought to live entirely for poetic 
execution.” 

The Homeric form is admirably adapted to this kind of narrative ; 
and Voss had already made it popular by his Iise, Respecting the 
stylo of this poem, I would further bey the reader to comparo it with 
that of the last booka of IVilhelm Meister, composed about the same 
period, and he will then see Goethe’s immense superiority on quit- 
ting prose for pootry. None of the faults of his prose are traceable 
here. The langunge is as clonr as crystal, and as simple; tho de- 

$ sonoma you hope in rai develope. sai ate strive, there. 
tore, to Sovalape youreatvar Mi tho more into men.” et 

BE 
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tails are all, withont exception, significant ; not = line could be 
lopped away without injury. One feels that the invigorating breezes 
of Ilmenan have roused the poet out of the fisccid moods of prose, 
and given him al] his quiet strength. 

Before finally dismissing the poom, it may amuse the reader to 
have « specimon of that ingenious criticism which delights in inter- 
preting the most obvious facts into profound meanings. Hegel, in 
his Alsthetik, and after him Rosenkrantz, in his excellent book 
Goothe und aeine Werke, call attention to the fact that Goethe is far 
truer in his German colouring than Voss, whose Luise gave the 
impulse to this poem. Not having read the Zaise I am unable to 
judge of this saperiority 3 but the example cited by these critics is 
assuredly amusing. Voss, they tell us, makes his poople drink 
copiously of coffee ; but, however wide spread the custom of coffeo- 
drinking, we must remember that coffee, and the sugar which 
sweetens it, are not German, they come from Arabia and tho West 
Indies ; the very cups in which the coffee is drunk are of Chineso 
origin, not German. We are miles away from Germany. How dif- 
fgent in Goethe! His host of the Golden Lion refreshes guests 
with a glass of wine; and what wine? Rhine wine; the German 
wine, par excellence; the wine growing on the hill behind his own 
house! And this Rhine wine, is it not drunk ont of green glasses, 
the genuine German glasses? And upon what do these glasses 
stand? Upon s tin tray: that is also genuine Gorman! 

It would be the merest prosaiam to suggest that in Luise the 
pastor drinks coffee, bocause coffec is habitually drunk in the par- 
sonage ; while in Hermann und Dorothea the characters drink wine, 
‘because they are in the Golde» Lion, and Rhino wine, because they 
are in the Rhine country ; yet to such prosaisms is tho British critic 
reduced in answering the subtleties of Gorman wethetics. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE THEATRICAL MANAGER. 


Ir will be briefer, and help to convey a more accurate notion of 
Goethe’s efforts in the direction of the Theatre, if, instead of scatter- 
ing through this biography a number of isolated details, recording 
small events in chronological order, I endeavour to present some 
general view of his managerial efforts, 

‘Woe have already seen how, on his arrival at Weimar, the Court 
‘was given to theatrical entertainments, and how eagerly he entered 
into them. The Theatre was in rain from the fire of the pre- 
vious yeer. Theatres were improvised in the Bttersburg woods, 
and Tiefurt valley, whereon the gay courtiers “ strutted their brief 
hour” by torchlight, to the accompaniment of horns, Actors were 
improvised from the Court circle. Playa were improvised, and some- 
times written with elaborate care. The public was the public of 
private theatricals, All this has been narrated in Book rv. What we 
havo here to do with it is to call attention to the contrast thus pre» 
sented by the Weimar stage with other German stages, and, above all, 
with the essential conditions of a stage which is to be anything more 
than tho amusement of a dilettante circle. The drama is essentially 
@ nstionsl outgrowth, In Weimar, instead of growing out of & 
popular tendency, and appealing to the people, if grew out of the 
idleness of a court, and appealed to dilettantism. The actors, in+ 
stead of being recruited from runaway clerks, ambitious apprentices, 
romantic barbers, and scapegrace students, were princes, noblemen, 
poets, musicians. Instead of playing to a Public,—that heteroge- 
neous, but in dramatic matters indispensable, jury, whose verdicta 
are in the main always right—they played to courtiers, whose judg- 
ment, even when unfettered, wonld not have had much value; and 
it never was unfettered. The consequence may be foreseen. As & 
Court amusement, the theatre was s pleasant aud not profitless recre- 
ation; as an influence, it was pernicions. The starting point was 
false. Not so can dramatic art flourish ; not so are Moliéres and 
Shakspeares allowed to manifest their strength. The national co- 

REQ 
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operation is indispensable. Academies may compile Dictionaries, 
they cannot create Literature; and Courts msy patronise Theatres, 
they cannot create a Drama. The reason lies deep in the nature of 
things. Germany has never had a Drama, because she has nover 
had a Stago which could be, or would be, national. Leasing knew 
what was needed, but he had not the power to creato it. Schiller 
early mistook the path, and all his noble strivings were frus- 
trated. 

Goethe and Schiller, profoundly in earnest, and profoundly con- 
vinced of the great influences to be exercised by the stage, en-~ 
deayoured to create a German Drama which should stand high abovo 
the miserable productions then vitiating public taste. They aspirod 
to create an Ideal Drama, in which the loftiest forms of Art should 
be presented. But they made a false step at the outset. Disgusted 
with the rade productions of the day, and distrusting tho instincts 
of the public, they appealed to the cultivated few. Culture was sot 
above Passion and Humour, Litcrature above Emotion. The stago 
was to be literary ; which is saying, in other words, that it was not 

be popular. Nor did experience cnlighten them. During tho 
whole period of their reform, the principal performances were of the 
old style. At first a wandering troupe, with s wandering repertory, 
performed opera, drama, and farce, as best it conld, with moro real 
success than High Art conld boast. Even when Schillor had en- 
nobled the stage with his masterpieces, the evor pressing necossity 
of amusiug the public forced the manager to give the vulgar ap- 
petite its valgar food.* The dramatic problom is: Tow to unite tho 
demands of an audience insisting on amusement, with the demands 
of Art, looking beyond amusement ? Thero aro many writers who 
can amuse, but who reach no higher aim; and thero aro writers who 
have lofty aims, but cannot amuse. In the drama the first class is 
nearer the mark than the second; but the truc dramatist is ho who 
can unite the two. Shakspearo and Moliéro—to tako the greatest 
examples—-sre as amusing as they are profound ; and thoy live only 
because they continue to amuse. Ofhello, Hamlet, Macbeth, Ture 
tuffe, I’deole lea Femmes, and the Malade Imaginaire, may bo cn- 
joyed by the pit, and by the most cultivated critic. Gocthe aud 
Schiller foll into the error which in England, a fow years ago, was 
preached as a gospel by a band of clever writors, who gloried in the 
title of “ Unacted Dramatists ;” the error of supposing a magnifi- 
eent dome could be erected without a basis on our common carth ; 


ka Goethe confemes so much, See Hckermann, vol. 1, p. 303; Oxenfurd’s trans- 
tion, 
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the error of supposing that a Drama could be more successful as 
Literature, than sa the reflection of national life. 

It was in 1790 that the Weimar Theatre was rebuilt and reopened. 
Goethe undertook the direction with powers more absolute than any 
other director ever had; for he was independent even of success, 
The Court paid all expenses ; the stage was loft free for him to make 
experiments upon. He made them, and they all failed, Ho super- 
intended rohcarsals with great care. Shakspeare’s King John and 
Tlenry IV, his own Gross-Kophta, Birgergeneral, Olavigo, Die 
Goschwister, were produced, but without any great effect; for the 
actors were mediocre and ill paid, and there was no audience to stimu- 
late actors by enthusiasm and criticism. The audience was chilled 
by the presence of the Court, and could rarely be emboldened into 
rapture, which is the life, the pulse, the stimulus of acting. The 
pit waa cowed by the Court, and the Court was cowed by Goethe. 
Gia conterpt of public opinion was undisguisod. ‘Tho direction,” 
ho wrote to his socond in command, “acts according tu its own 
viows, and not in tho loast according to tho demands of the public. 
Once for all, understand that the public must bo controlled—will 
deturminirt seyn.” To Schiller, who was quite of this opinion, he 
said: “ No one can serve two masters, and of all mastors tho last 
that I would select is the public which sits ina Gorman theatre.” It 
is all vory well for @ poet or a philosopher to scorn the fleeting 
fashions of the day, and to rely on the verdict of posterity; but the 
Drama appeals to the public of tho day, and while the managor 
koops his eye on posterity, the theatre is empty. 

‘Wer mnachte denn der Mitwelt Spase? 


*€ Who is to amuso the present ?” asks tho sensible Merry Andrew, 
in the Theatre-Prologuo to Faust. A dramatist appealing to pos- 
terity, is like an orator hoping to convince the descendents of his 
andienco instead of persuading the listening crowd, 

The Woimar audiences might be treated despotically, but they 
could not be forced into enthusiasm for that which wearied them. 
They submitted in silence. The riotous gallery and dogged pit of 
France and England only tolerate the absurdities which delight 
them; they admit no arbiter but their own amusement. An infusion 
of this rebellions element would havo aided Goethe and Schiller in 
their efforts, by warning them from many a mistake. The Jena 
students might have supplied this element, had they been more con- 
stant visitors, and less controlled. The student is by nature and 
profession o rebel; and the Jona student had this tendency culti- 
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vated into a system. To be a roaring swashbuckler, with profound 
contempt for all Philistines, and a vast capacity for beer, was not, 
indeed, enough to constitute s pure judge of art; but to be young, 
full of life and impulse, and abovo all to be independent, were pri- 
mary qualitios in a dramatic andicnes ; and the students brought 
such qualities into the pit. ‘Without them,” says the worthy 
Kiebe in his description of Weimar, “the honse would often be 
empty. They generally come in the afternoon, and ride or drive 
back after the play.” If they enlivened the Theatre, they scanda- 
lised the town. Imagination pictures them arriving covered with 
dust, in garbs of varied and eccentric device, ambitious of appearing 
ag different from “humdram” citizens as might be: adorned with 
tower-shaped caps, with motley ornaments of tassel, lace, &., from 
under which escape flowing locks quite innocent of comb, which 
mingle with beard and moustache, Their short jackets sre lined 
with stuffs of different colour. Their lega sre casod in riding trou- 
sers, the inner aides of which are of leather. In their hands ia the 
famous long whip, which they crack as they pour from the Webicht 
over the bridge into the town, startling its provincial dulness with 
4x uproar by them called “singing”—a musical entertainment 
which they vary by insulting the not imposing soldiers, whom they 
christen “ treo-frogs,” on account of the green and yellow uniform. 
They push to the utmost the licence and pride of the “Renomist,” 
namely, to be ill-mannered, 

‘When there students poured into the theatre, they carried there 
something like enthusiasm ; but they were controlled by one who had 
& very mediocre admiration of their wild ways—the Geheimrath 
Goethe, who was not only Geleimroth and Manager, but their idol.* 
Of him Edward Devrient, in his excellent history of the German 
stage,t says: “ He sat in the centre of the pit; his powerful glanco 
governed and directed the circle around him, and bridled the dissatis- 
fied or neutral. On ono occasion, when the Jena students, whoro 
arbitrary judgment was very unseasonable to him, expressed their 
opinion too tumultuously, he rose, commanded silonce, and threat- 
ened to have the disturbers turned out by the hussars on guard. A 
similar scene took place in 1802 on tho representation of Fr. Schle- 
gel’s Alarcos, which appeared to the public too daring an attempt, 
and the approbation given by the loyal party provoked s loud laugh 
of opposition. Goethe rose and called out with a voice of thunder: 

* Seo Hemmicn Scuurpr: Erinnerungen eines Woimarischen Veteranen, p. 48, de- 
eeriing: the entivasdaem, with; whieh he eee. Ds Wess. sndi thats fends read 
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‘Let no one laugh!’ At last he went so far as for some time to for- 
bid any audible expression on the part of the public, whether of 
approval or disapproval. He would snffer no kind of disturbance in 
what he held to be suitable. Over criticism he kept a tight rein; 
hearing that Bétticher was writing an essay on his direction of tho 
theatre, he declared that if it appeared he would resign his post ; and 
Batticher left the article unprinted.” 

Holding this despotic position towards the public, it may bo 
imagined that he was imperious enough with the actors. Both he and 
Schiller were of opinion that nothing short of the “briof impera- 
tive” was of any use with actors—denn durch Vernunft und Gefiil- 
ligkeit ist nichts auszurichten, said Schiller. Goethe aa director 
would hear of no opposition, would listen to none of tho egotistical 
claims which usually torment managors ; ho insisted on each doing 
what was allotted to him. Resistance was at once fullowed by 
punishment; he sent the mon to the guard honse, and had sentinels 
placed before the doors of the women, confining thom to their 
rooms. With tho leading actura he employed other means: once 
when Becker refusod to play a small part in Wodlenat ine Luger, 
Goethe informed him that if ho did not undortake tho part, he, 
Goothe, would play it himself—a threat which at onco vanquishod 
Becker, who knew it would be fulfillod. 

Nevertheless with all this dospotism he was still tho great, high- 
minded, lovoable Goothe, and was roverenced by the actors who wero 
under him. Chancellor von Miller says that “ Nowhero did he more 
freoly exercise tho spell of his imposing presenco ; rigorous and var- 
host in his domands, unaltcrable in his detorminations, prompt and 
delighted to acknowledge every successful attempt, attentivo to the 
smallest as to the greatest, and calling forth in evoryone hin most 
hiddon powers—in a narrow circlo, and often with sloudor means, he 
accomplished what appeared incredible; his encouraging glance was 
# rich roward ; his kind word an invaluablo gift. Everyone folt him- 
solf greater and more powerful in the place which he had assigned 
to him, and the stamp of his approbation secmod to be a sort of 
consecration for life. No one who has not seen and heard with what 
pious fidolity the veterans of that time of Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
cheerful spirited co-operation, treasured every recollection of theso 
their heroes ; with what transport they dwelt on evory detail of their 
proceedings ; and how the incre mention of their names callod forth 
tho flash of youthful ploasure from their eyes ; can havo an idea of 
the affectionate attaclanent and onthusiastic veneration thoze great 
men inspired.” 
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Tt appears from Edward Devrient’s sccount that the actora were 
miserably paid. Even Caroline Jagemann—the Duke's mistress— 
who was prima donna, as well as leading actresa, received only six 
hundred thalers a year, with a retiring pension of three hundred ; 
and six handred thalers is abont one hundred pounds sterling. 
Moreover, the actors were not allowed a congé, as at other theatres ; 
so that no money could be made by them beyond their salaries.* Ex- 
cept to confessed mediocrity, Weimar could scarcely have offered a 
temptation ; nevertheless, the magio names of Goethe and Schiller 
did attract » few good actors. 

The shifts to which the management was forced to have recourse, 
with so small and insufficient  tronpe, may be gathered from this 
anecdote. The opera of Die Zauberfiéte was performed, but the 
Queen of Night was so far advanced in pregnancy, that it was im- 
possible to let her appear in that condition. Another singer was not 
to be had. In this dilemma Goethe actually made her sing the 
mousic behind the scenes, while an actress on the stage pantomimi- 
cally represented the character. 

“When the connection between Schiller and Gosthe grew closer, 
the Theatre began to assume a really earnest aspect. With his 
natural tendency to interest himself in whatever deeply interested 
his friends, Goethe caught some of Schiller’a dramatic enthusiasm, 
and began to treat the stage as a means of artistic education for the 
uation. Don Carlos was performed; somewhat later Egmont waa 
adapted to the stage by Schiller (in 8 melodramatic style which re- 
vealed his love of material offects), and the greatest undertaking 
of all was achieved, namely, the performance of Wullenstcin. Tho 
effect was prodigious, and the Weimar atage scemed really to 
have achieved something like the establishment of anew and grandi- 
ose atyle of dramatic representation, It was, however, but a finsh, 
The strivings of the two poets were misdirected, as the event soon 
proved. No drama could so be founded. The dramatic age had 
passed, and could not be restorod—not at loast in such forms. 

“ The Weimar School,” says Devrient,+ who is here speaking ox 
profess, and is worth attending to, “although it domanded of the 
artist ‘to prodace something resembling naturo,’t novortheloss set 
up a new standard of nobleness and beauty, by which every pho- 
nomenon in the region of art was to be tested. The tendency 
tate She rarione aulerien pald to actors wh Welmxs, see Pasqué: Goethe's Theater- 
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hitherto dominant had by no means neglected the beautiful, but it 
had sought only a beautiful reality,—now, with subtle distinction, 
beautiful truth was demanded from it. Hitherto living nature had 
served as the standard, now an enliyhtened taste was to be the role. 
The actors wore to disaccustom themselves to the native German 
manner, and find a freer, @ more universal conception ; they were to 
raise themselves ont of the narrow limits of the special, of the indi- 
vidual, to the contemplation of the general, of the Ideal. 

“These were astoundingly new and hard demands on the actor. 
Hitherto a plain understanding, with vivid snd sensitive feclings, 
had tolerably well sufficed to make this natural talent tell; for the 
problems lay within the actor’s circle of vision. Now, appeal was 
principally made to his taste; he was required to have a refined in- 
stinct, and onnobled sentiments, which, to a certain degree, prosup- 
posed scientific and antiquarian culture; for instead of nnfure, as 
hitherto, the antique was now the model of speech and foature. 
The actual culture of the histrionic class was not in the remotest 
degree adequate to these demands ; what then was tobedone? The 
‘Weimar School must content itself with training : it muxt seek to 
supply by extornal drilling what ought properly to have proceodod 
from a higher intellectual life, from an intrinsically ennobled nature. 
Nothing else remained to it. Tho spirit of our literature was press- 
ing forward with unexampled powor to that summit on which it 
could from thenceforth measure itself with that of all other nations ; 
it carried along with it theatrical art, such as it was. If the attempt 
had been made to advance the culture of actors as far as was neces- 
sary in order to bring it even with the victorious march of our lite- 
rature, tho moment would have been lost in which the stage could 
render immeasurable sorvice to the national culture, 

“Goethe and Schiller had essentially this mission: to elevato 
poetry ; to carry the intelloctual life of the nation into higher idcal 
regions; literature was their tmmediate object, the stage only a 
secondary one ; nay, it was with them only a means toan end. To 
work with entire devotion to dramatic art, solely for it and through 
it, as Moliére and Shakspeare did, never occurred to them; nor 
would they imitate Lessing, who attached himself closely to art, to 
what it achieved, and could achieve. They placed themselves and 
thoir poems on the stand-point of the independent literary drama. 
The old schism between the genres again presented itself; the scho- 
larly in opposition to the popular drama; and poetic art again won 
tho supremacy over dramatic. Don Carlos and Wallenstein were not 
conceived for tho actual stage, and could only be adapted to it with 
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great labour and sacrifice; in writing Fauet, Taeso, and the Natir- 
liche Tochter, Goethe did not contemplate their representation, which 
must be considered purely as a theatrical experiment. It was a 
natural consequence that, since the two great poeta adapted their 
works to the theatre just as it was, and were by no means exces- 
sively fastidious in their mode of doing it, they, with the ssme sort 
of violence, pushed forward the art of representation, and hero also 
had to content themselves with what could be achieved by merely 
external discipline. Dramatic art had not reached that point of cul- 
ture which could prepare it perfectly to comprehend and master their 
poems, and reproduce them independently .. . . Now if this new 
school was to make ita authority in taste acknowledged, that autho- 
rity must necessarily be exercised with a certain despotism. With 
despotism towards the actors and the public, since both were deeply 
imbued with naturalism. Like the unfortunate Neuber, like Schroeder 
in his eightieth year, Schiller and Goethe placed themselves in de- 
cided opposition to the taste of the majority. They maintained a 
thoroughly aristocratic position with respect to the public, and de- 
fended the ideal principle with all the power of their pre-eminent 
genius; nay, they did not scorn to attack the prevalent taste with 
the sharpert weapons of satire. Their correspondence exhibits 
their contempt for the masses, and for the champions of the popular 
taste, in all that rudeness which seems inseparable from the onthu- 
siasm of great souls for a more exalted humanity. Nowhero did 
they sue for the approbation of the multitude; nowhero did thoy 
accommodate themeclves to the raling taste, or even flatter it. 

“The despotic energy with which Goethe carried out the ideal 
principle, in rpite of all difficulties, necessarily mado itself felt in his 
direction of the theatre, He had to urge forward dramatic art, and 
to wring from the public 2 formal respect for the experimenta of his 
school ; a double task, which obliged him to surpass even Schroedor 
in the peremptoriness of his co: a 

Not only were there difficultios of rhythm, but also of pronuncia- 
tion, to be overcome. The Gorman language, harsh as it is at tho 
best, becomes hideons in the careless licences of pronunciation which 
various cities and classes adopt—es people who are too ugly to hopo 
for any admiration, come at last entirely to neglect their appearance. 
The Suabians, Austrians, and especially tho Weimarians, plagued. 
Goethe terribly with their peculiarities of spcech. ‘One would 
scarcely believe that 4, p, d, and ¢, are generally considered to bo 
jovr different letters,” said the poct to Eckermamn, “ for they only 
speak of a hard and a soft b, and of a hard and 4 soft d, and thus 
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seem tacitly to intimate that p and ¢ do not exist.* With such 
people Pein (pain) is like Bein (leg), Pass (pass) like Bass (bass), and 
Teckel (a terrier) like Deckel (cover).” Thus an actor in an impas- 
sioned moment bidding his mistress cease her reproaches, exclaimed. 
O ente (Oh, duck !) meaning O emdle (Oh, cease !) 

The success of Wallenstein, which was & theatrical no less than an 
artistic success, seemed to have decided the battle in favour of the 
Ideal school; seemed, but did not, Art was henceforth to be every- 
thing. So far did Goethe carry ont his principle of placing Art 
foremost,+ that he would not suffer the actors to * forget the audi- 
ence”; his maxim was, that in a scene between two actors, the 
presence of the spectator should constantly be felt. Consequently 
the actors were not allowed to stand in profile, or to turn their backs 
upon the audience, or to speak at the back of the stage, under any 
pretext. They were to recite, not to be the characters reprosentod. 
Heinrich Schmidt narrates how Goethe in giving him lossons in 
acting, entered into the minntest details. In the celebrated mono- 
logue of Hamlet, “To be or not to be”, he allowed Schmidt to 
place his right hand upon his chin, while the left hand supported the 
right elbow ; but would not permit this left hand to be closed like a 
fist, insisting that the two middle fingers should be held together, 
the thumb and the other two fingers kept apart.t In acting, he 
reversed his old artistic maxim, and insisted on Beauty first, Troth 
afterwards : erst echdn dunn wahr.§ 

It will surpriso no one that this tendency, this pre-occupation with 
the Ideal, should result in the rehabilitation of the most perfect form 
of drama which that tendency has produced—I mean the French 
Tragedy, so pitilessly ridiculed by Lessing. Nay, Goethe himeclf 
translated Voltaire’s Mahomet, which was played in 1800, and after- 
wards Tancred. Tho Adelphi of Terence, translated by Einsiedel ; 
tho Ion of Schlegel; the Phédre of Racine, translated by Schiller ; 
end finally Schiller’s own Braut von Messina, sufficiently show the 
wide departure from anything like a modern national drama into 
which the Weimar school had wandered. Nay, even Shakspeare had 
to suffer the indignity of being clevated by this classical mania, 
Schiller translated his Macbeth—how he travesticd it may be seen 

* Lupxcus in his book, dus Gosthe’s Leben: Wahrheit und keine Dichtung, tolls 5 
of Gua, Schiller’s favourite actor, who on seeing the great Tara exclaimed, 


 Dalmo ist ein Gott!” 
+ See his Rules for Actors in Werke, xzxv, pp. 435-450. 
10. 


Erinnerwngen, p. 11 
Rarunanta ofthe old Weimar choo] stil talk of thane days, and of tho driling 
which it waa neceemtry to give tho actors. From one, to whom Goethe was very 
kind, I hoard fall confirmation of what is said in the tert. 
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by the curious reader; enough to mention here that he changes the 
Witches into Fates; and we learn from Heinrich Voss that these 
terrible sisters were represented by young girls beautifally dressed ! 
‘We need not, therefore, be surprised on hearing that Terence’s 
comedy was actually represented by actors in Roman Masks,—thus 
entirely getting rid of Expression, which forms the basis of modern 
acting. So deplorable a mistake needs only to be mentioned to be 
appreciated. Ono step alone remained for dilettantism ; and that 
step was to give the actors the cothurnus, and make them spout 
Latin and Greck. 

During these antique restorations, exferimonts were made with 
Shakspeare, Calderon, Gozzi—with everything but the life of tho 
people—and Weimar was proclaimed a great school of Art, in which 
tho literary public religiously belioved. But the other public? 
Goethe himeelf shall answer. “Here in Weimer they have done 
me tho honour to perform my Iphigenia and my Tasso,” ho said to 
Eckermamn in his old age. “But how often? Scarcely once in 
three or four years. The public finds them tedious, Very probably 
©. . Treally had the notion once that it was possible to found a 
Gorman Drama; but there was no emotion or excitement—all re- 
maincd as it was before.” 

To found a German drama by moans of poctic works, and antique 
restorations, was tho delusion of ono who was essentially wot a dra- 
matist, Ihave more than once denied to Goethe the peculiar genius 
which makes the dramatiat ; and my denial is not only supported by 
the evidence of his own works, it is, I think, conclusively established 
by his critical reflections on Shakspearo, and his theatrical treatment of 
Shakspeare’s works. Profoundly as he appreciated the poet, he 
seems to me wholly to have misunderstood the dramatist. He actually 
asserts that Hamlet’s Ghost, and the Witches in Mucbeth, are exam- 
ples of Shakepeare’s “representing what would better be imagined’’; 
that in the reading, these figures are accoptable, but in the acting 
they disturb, nay repel, our emotion. §o radical a misconception 
need not be dwelt on, The reader, who does not at once perosive 
it, may rest assured that he is wholly nnacquainted with the secrets of 
dramatic art. As an example of Goethe's entire misunderstanding of 
Shekspeare’s art, I will cite the version he made of Romeo and Juliet, 
of which he was not a little prond. The subject is of sufficient 
literary interest—considering the two names implicated—to warrant 
8 digression. 

It was in 1811 that he undertook to recast Romeo and Julist for 
the stage; and as this version has recently boen rocovered, and 
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printed by Boaa,* we can examine it st leisure. There is scarcely 
any Shakepearian play which a great poet and dramatist might so 
reasonably undertake to recast as Romeo and Juliet ; for while it is 
instinct with life, character, and dramatic movement, it is in some 
respects among the worst of Shakspeare’s fine plays. Juvenility of 
style is apparent in almost every scene. The frequence of rhyme, 
the forced rhetoric and conceits,the lame expression, and the deficiency 
in that passionate and profound poetry which illuminates the great 
plays, prove it to be an early work. In most of the great situations 
we find long tirades of rhetorical concetti in place of the nervous 
language, strongly coloured by passion, which Shakspearo aftorwards 
knew £0 well how to employ, Thus when Juliet is in agony of sus~ 
pense as to whether Romeo is dead, she says; 


‘This torture ahonld be roared in dismal hell. 
‘Hath Romeo slain himself? Say thou but I, 
And that bare vowel, I, shall poison moro 
‘Than the death-darting eys of cockatrice: 
Lam not I, if there be such an I. 


There are critics who will defend this (what will they not defond in 
Shakspeare ?) and find plausible arguments to show that it is truo 
passion ; but I do not advise any modern poet to writo thus, if ho 
would win the admiration of theso critics. 

It will not bo supposed, however, that I am dead to tho besuty of 
this work, which, because of its pre-eminent qualities, is an universal 
favourite. It is the work of Shakspoare young, but indisputably 
Shakespeare. He has not only presented the story with wonderful 
vividness and variety, but he has crowdod it with characters, and 
animated those characters with true dramatic motives. Think of 
Old Capulet, Tybalt, the Nurse, Peter, Gregory and Sampson, and 
the Apothecary,—all episodical figures, yet each having his well- 
marked individuality. By touches brief yet free and masterly tho 
figuros stand out from the canvas. 

One would imagino that a dramatist who undertook to remedy the 
defects of this work, would throw all his labour into those parts 
where the work is weakest, and thus free the rich harvest of dramatic 
thought from all the chaff and stubble; one would certainly nover 
expect him to remove any of those vivid touches which givo life to 
the characters, or any of those dramatic presentations of the subject 
which animate tho scene. Yet this, and this only, has Gootho 
done.* 


‘© Nachtrage su Gocthe's Worken. 
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Shakespeare opens with one of his life-like expositions, pregnant 
with parpose, and arresting attention at the onteet. The Capulet 
servants are swaggering in the streets of Verons, and no sooner 
do they meet the servants of the Montagues than at once they 
come to blows. Tybalt and Benvolio quickly join the fray: old 
Cspulet and old Montague are not long behind. The whole 
foud of the two houses—that which forms the nodus of the piece 
—lives before us. The entrance of the Prince, threatening death 
to the man who next disturbs the peace of Verona, introduces 
another tragic motive. The whole exposition is a masterly specimen 
of dramatic art. But Goethe had so little sense of what was dra- 
matic, that he strikes out this exposition, and opens his version like 
8 comic opera, with # chorus of servants who are arranging lamps 
and garlands before Capulet’s house : 

Zendet die Lampen an 

. ‘Windot anch Krinze dran 
‘Hell eey des Haus! 
ete, ote. 

Maskers pass into the honse. Romeo and Benvolio enter and talk. 
They tell us of that family feud, which Shakspearo made us 
sce, Rosalind is alluded to by Romeo, but all the fantastic hyper- 
bole of desire which Shakspeare’s Roneo expresses (in direct con- 
trast with the expression of his passion for Juliet), is strack out. 
The two enter Capulet’s house, where Benvolio promises to show 
lim a lovelier face than Rosalind’s. Beforo they enter, however, 
Mercutio arrives ; and at this point the student of Shakspeare will 
uplift his eyebrows when he sees how Goethe has contrived to de- 
stroy this poetic creation. Not only is the celebrated Mab speech 
omitted, but Mercutio declares he will keep out of the ball-room, 
lest he should be discovered—by his handsome figuro! The whole 
of this must be translated, or my readers may withhold their 
credence. 

Bomeo. Come with ua. 

Get you a mantle, get = stranger's mask, 
Mercutio. In vain I don the mask, it helps me not. 
P’m known by every child, and must be known. 
Iam a distingnished man; there is a charoter in my figure and voice, in my walk, 
in my every movement. 


* Ing letter to Fran von Wolzogen, he speaks of his recant pleted version 
fone matin winch alos, gat cnet it at et ar 
ing snd tng i into harmony fo ‘Shakespeare, following the haut of his genius, 
hia Sime, and his public, wae rod to bring together minh thot was not harmonious, 
to latin the reigning taate ‘hlass der Frau von Wolsogon, vol. x, 
p. 48; 
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Bonvoho, Truly! thy pannch haa « charming look. 

Morewhho. It is easy for you +o talk—toothpicks, beanstalks as you are! You 
‘thang rag after rag upon you: who will unpack you? But I with the heaviest 
mantle, with the most outrageous nose, I have oaly to appear, and somo one directly 
‘whispers behind, “There goes Mercutio! By my faith, it is Mereatio!” ‘That in- 
deed would be immensely vexatious were it no glory. And gince I am Merentio, 
let me be Merentio, and always Meroutio! Now, good bye to you. Do your business 
‘a well ag you can, I sock my adventures on my pillow, An airy dream shall delight 
ime, while you run after your dreams, and can no more catch them than I can. 

I aball be briak when o'er you weeps the dawn, 

‘While you for weariness, or love, will yawn. Boit, 
Into this has Mercutio been metamorphosed! The ball scene fol- 
lows. The nurse, indeod, ia introduced, but all her individuality is 
destroyed ; every one of the characteristic touches is washed out by 
an unsparing sponge. In his essay on Shakspeare he gives us the 
clue to these omissions; for he says “ that the Nurse and Mercutio 
almost entirely destroy the tragio meaning of the story, and aro to 
be regarded as farcical additions, which the modern stage repu- 
distes”.* The alterations in this scene aro not important, and aro 
chiefly the presence of the Prince, who comes to the ball with Mer- 
cutio, his object being to mix in the society of Capnlet and Moutague, 
ond so bring about amity between the houses, The old fend is 
again talked of: as if talking could tako the place of doing! The 
rest of tho piece follows the original pretty closely; there aro only 
two alterations which call for notice; one an improvement, and one 
an extraordinary and inexplicable blunder, 

To begin with the blunder: The reader knows with what sharp- 
noas Shakspeare has contrasted the calm respectable Paris, who woos 
Juliet through her paronts, and the fervid Romeo, who goes direct 
to Juliet horself; one sceka the father’s consent, without troubling 
himself about the maid; the other seeks the maid’s consent, and 
braves the enmity of the father. What will the reader think of 
Gocthe’s dramatic ideas, on hearing that this contrast ia entirely 
offaced: Paris makes love to Juliet ; has long adored her in silence, 
before he ventured to ask her parent’s consent! 

The second alteration is a dramatic improvement; although it 
will certainly make the Shakspeare bigots cry out. It is the closing 
of the piece with Juliet’s death, the Friar in a short soliloquy 
pointing the moral, Nothing can be more undramatic or more tire- 
some than the long recapitulation of facts perfectly familiar to the 
audience, with which Shakspeare ends the piece. 

This Romeo and Juliet wos not only prodacod at Weimar, 


* Werks, xxxv, 379 
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but it kept the stage in Berlin until within the last few years! 
The Berlin critics on its original production were by no means 
favourably inclined to it—the dénouement, we learn from Zelter, 
especially displeased them. Did they resent being robbed of their 
ennui? 

Enough haa been said to characterise the attempt of Goethe and 
Schiller to create a German Drams; which attempt, although its 
failure was inevitable, cannot be regarded without sympathy, were it 
only for the noble aim animating it, That aim was misdirected ; 
but it was tho error of lofty minds, who saw above the exigencies of 
the age. They could not bring themselves to believe that the Drama, 
which they held to be so grand a form of Art, had ceased to be the 
lay-pulpit, and had become s mere amusement. 

With Schiller’s death Gootho’s active interest in the theatre ceased. 
The Obermarschall Graf von Edeling was adjoined to him, as acting 
superintendent, but without absolute power, which still remained in 
Goethe’s hands. This was towards the end of 1818. And in 1817 
his son, August von Goethe, was added to the direction. Thus was 
the theatre burdened with s Geheimrath, absolute but inactive, an 
Obermarechall, and a court page. Nor were mattors better behind 
the scenes, An intrigue had long been forming, under tho direction 
of Caroline Jagemann, to force Gosthe’s resignation. Between tho 
Duke’s mistress and the Duke’s friend there had never been a very 
pleasant feeling. She was naturally jealous of Goethe’s power. As 
an actress under his direction, she must have had endless littlo 
causes of complaint. Had the poet been less firmly fixcd in the 
Duke’s affections and interests, this rivalry could not have endured 
so long. At last a crisis came. 

"There was at that period, 1817, a comedian named Karsten, whoso 
poodle performed the leading part in tho woll-known molodramo 
of The Dog of Montargis with such perfection that he carried the 
public everywhere with him, in Paris as in Germany. It may bo 
imagined with what sorrowing scorn Goctho heard of this. The 
dramatic art to give place to a poodle! He, who detested dogs, to 
hear of a dog performing on all tho stages of Germany with greater 
success than the best of actors! The occasion wax not ono to be 
Jost. The Duke, whose fondness for dogs was as markod as Goothe’s 
aversion to them, was craftily assailed, from various sidos, to invite 
Karsten and his poodle to Weimar. When Gocthe heard of this, 
he hanghtily answered, “In our Theatre regulations stands: no dogs 
ailnitied on the stage’”—and paid no more attention to it. As the 
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Duke had already written to invite Karsten and his dog. Gocthe’s 
Opposition waa set down to systematic arlntrariness, and poople 
artfully “wondered” how a prince’s wishes could be opposed for 
such trifle. The dog came. After the first rehearsal, Goethe de- 
clared that he would have nothing more to do with a theatre on 
which a dog was allowed to perform ; and at onco started for Jona. 
Princes ill brook opposition ; and the Duke, after all, was a Duke. 
In an unworthy moment, he wrote the following, which was posted 
in the theatre, and forwarded to Goethe: 


“From the expressed opinions which have reached me, I have 
come to the conviction that the Herr Geheimrath von Goethe wishes 
to be released from his functions as Intendent, which I hereby 
accord. 

Kant Avavsr.” 


A more offensive dismissal could scarcely have been suggested by 
malice, In the Duke it was only a spurt of the imperious temper 
and coarseness which roughened his fine qualities. On Goethe the 
blow fell heavily. “Karl August never understood mo,” he ex- 
claimed, with s deep sigh. Such an insult to the greatust man of 
his age, coming from his old friend and brother in arms, who had 
been more friend than monarch to him during two-and-forty years, 
and who had declared that one grave should bold their bodies~-and 
all about a dog, behmd which was a miserable greenroom cabal! 
The thought of leaving Weimar for ever, and of accepting the 
magnificent offera made him from Vienna, pressed urgently on his 
mind. 

But, to his credit be it said, the Duke quickly became sensible of 
his unworthy outbreak of temper, and wrote to Goethe in a tone of 
conciliation: ‘‘ Dear Friend,” he wrote, “From several 
thou hast let fall, I gather that thou wouldst be pleased to be re- 
leased from the vexations of theatrical management, but that thou 
wouldst willingly aid it by thy counsel and countenance, when, as 
will doubtless often be the case, thou art specially appealed to by 
the manager. I gladly fall in with thy desire, thanking thee for the 
great good thou hast effected in this troublesome business, begging 
thee to retain thy interest in its artistic prosperity, and hoping that 
the release will better thy health. I enclose an official letter noti- 
fying this change, and with best wishes for your health, &0.” The 
cloud passed over ; but no entreaty could make Goothe resume the 
direction of the theatre, and he withdrew his son also from his post 
in the direction. He could pardon the hasty act and unconsidered 
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word of his friend; but he was prouder than the Duke, ond held 
firmly to his resolution of having nothing to do with a theatre 
which had once prostituted itself to the exhibition of a clever 
poodle. 

‘What 4 sarcasm, and in the sarcasm what a moral, lies in 


this story. Art, which Weimar will not have, gives place to a 
pooille! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SCHILLER’S LAST YEARS, 


Tne current of narrative in the preceding chapter has flowed on- 
wards into years and events from which wo must now return, Instead 
of the year 1817, wo must recall the year 1800, Schiller has just 
come to settle at Weimar, ihere to end his days in noble work with 
his great friend. It may interest the reader to have a glimpse of 
Goethe’s daily routine ; the more so, aa such a glimpse is not to be 
had from any published works. 

He rose at seven, sometimes carlier, after s sound and prolonged 
sleep ; for, like Thorwaldsen, he had a “talent for slreping,” only 
surpassod by his talent for coutinuons work. Till clever he workod 
without interruption, A cup of chocolate was then brought, and ho 
resumed work till one, At two he dined. This moal was the im- 
portant meal of the day. His appotite was immense. Even on tho 
days when he complained of not being hungry, he ate much moro 
than most men. Puddings, sweets, and cakes were always welcome. 
Ho sat a long whilo over his wine, chatting gaily to some friond or 
other (for he never dined alone), or to one of the actors, whom he 
often had with him, after dinner, to read over their parts, and to take 
his instructions. Ho waa fond of wine, end drank daily his two or 
three bottles, 

Lest this statement should convey a falae impression, I hasten 
to recal to the reader’s recollection the habits of our fathers in 
respect of drinking. It was no unusual thing to be a “three 
bottle man” in those days in England, whon the three bottles were 
of Port or Burgundy; and Goethe, a Rhinelander, accustomed. 
from boyhood to wine, drank a wine which his English contempors- 
vies would have called water. The amount he drank never did more 
than exhilarate him ; never made him unfit for work or for society.* 
sn snTor the last thousuad yoars, the Lio of the Rhinelander is ait ware steeped 
"Wine fo the oreed of ho Dadaist fraying As in Tingland, in the daye 


of Cromwell, the Boyalis Known by the mest , the their 
6 Goma So Sera og Does te pes ac 

‘by hia wine-fiask. A jolly companion drinks his seven bottles ; and with 
grows as old as Methuselah, is seldom drunk, and has at most the mark 
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Over his wine he sat some hours: no such thing as dessert was 
seen upon his table in those days: not even the customary coffee 
after dinner. His mode of living was extremely simple ; and even 
when persons of very modest circumstances burned wax, two poor 
tallow candles were all that could be seen in hisrooms. In the even- 
ing he went often to the theatre, and there his customary glass of 
punch was broughi at six o’clock, When he was not at the theatre, 
he received friends at home. Between eight and nine a frogal supper 
was laid, but he never ate anything except a little salad or preserves, 
By ten o’clock he was usually in bed. 

Many visitors came to him. From the letters of Christiane to 
Meyer we gather that he must have exercised hospitality on a large 
scale, since about every month 50 Ibs. of butter are ordered from 
Bremen, and the cases of wine have frequently to be renewed. It 
was the pleasure and the penalty of his fame, that all persons who 
came near Weimar made an effort to see him. Sometimes these 
visitors were persons of great interest ; oftener they were fatiguing 
bores, or men with pretensions more offensive than dulnoss, To 
those who pleased him he was inexpressibly charming ; to the othera 
he waa stately, even to stiffness, While, therefore, we hear some 
speak of him with an enthusiasm such as genius alone can excite ; 
we hear others giving vent to the feelings of disappointment, and 
even of offence, created by his manners. Tho stately minister exas- 
perated those who went to see the impassioned poet, As these 
visitora were frequently suthors, it was natural they should avenge 
their wounded self-love in criticiams and epigrams. To cite but ono 
examplo among many : Biirger, whom Goethe had assisted in a peca- 
niary way, came to Weimar, and announced himself in this prepos- 
terous style: “You are Goethe—I am Biirger,” evidently believing 
he was thereby maintaining his own greatness, and offering a bro- 
therly alliance. Goethe received him with the most diplomatic 
politeness, and the most diplomatic formality ; instead of plunging 
into discussions of poetry, ho would be brought to talk of nothing 
‘but the condition of the Gittingen University, and the number of 
its students. Birger went away farious, svenged this reception in 
an epigram, and related to all comers the experience ho had had of 
the proud, cold, diplomatic Geheimrath. Others had the like ex- 
perienos to recount ; and a public, ever greedy of scandal, ever will- 
ing to believe a great man is a amall man, ochoed these voices in 
swelling chorus. Something of offence lay in the very nature of 
Goothe’s bearing, which was stiff, even to haughtiness. His appear- 
ance was 80 imposing, that Heine humorously relates how, on tho 
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occasion of hia first interview with him, an elaborately prepared 
speech was entirely driven from his memory by the Jupiter-like pre- 
sence, and he could only stammer forth “ @ remark on the axcellence 
of the plums which grew on the road from Jena to Weimar.” An 
imposing presence is irritating to mean natures; and Goethe 
might have gained universal applause, if, like Jean Paul, he had 
worn no cravat, and had jet bis hair hang Toone upon hig shoulders, 

The mention of Jean Paul leads me to quote Ais impression of 
Goethe. “I want timidly to meet him. Every one had desoribed him 
as cold to everything upon earth, Fran von Kalb said he no longer 
admires anything, not even himself. Every word is ice, Nothing 
‘but curiosities warm the fibres of his heart; so I asked Knebel if he 
could petrify me, or encrust me in some mineral spring that I might 
present mysolf as a statue or a fossil.” How one hears the accents 
of village gossip in these sentences! To Weimarian ignorance 
Goethe’s enthusiasm for statues and natural products soemed mon- 
strous. “His house,” Joan Paul continues, “‘or rather his palace, 
pleased me ; it is the only one in Weimar in the Italian style; with 
euch a staircase! A Pantheon full of pictures and statues. Freah 
anxiety oppressed me, At last the god entered, cold, monosyllabic. 
‘The French are drawing towards Paris,’ ssid Knebel, ‘Hm!’ said 
the god. His face is massive and animated ; his eye a-ball of light t 
At last, as conversation turned on art, he warmed, and was himself, 
His conversation was not so rich and flowing as Herder’s, but pene- 
trating, acute, and calm, Finally, he read, or rather performed, an 
unpublished poem, in which the flames of hia heart burst through 
the external crost of ice ; so that he greeted my enthusiasm with a 
pressure of the hand. He did it again as I took leave, and urged 
me to call. By heaven | we shall Jove each other! He considers his 
poetic career closed. Thero is nothing comparable to his reading. 
Tt is like deep-toned thunder, blended with whispering rain-drops.” 

Now let us hear what Jean Pan! says of Schiller. ‘I went yea- 
terday to see the stony Schiller, from whom all strangers spring back 
as froma precipice. His form is wasted, yet severely powerful, and 
yory angular. He is full of acumen, but without love. His can- 
vorsation is as excellent as his writings.” He never repeated this 
visit to Schiller, who doubtless quite subscribed to what Goethe 
wrote. “Iam glad you have seen Richter. His love of trath, and 
his wish for self-improvement, have prepossessed me in his favour ; 
but the social man is s sort of theoretical man, and I doubt if he will 
approach us in a practical way.” 

If to pretenders and to stranger Goethe was cold and repellent, 
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he was warm and attractive enough to all with whom he could 
sympathise. Brotherly to Schiller and Herder, he was fatherly in 
his loving discernment and protection to such men as Hegel, then 
an unknown teacher, and Voss, the son of the translator of Homer.* 
He exited passionate attachments in all who lived in his intimacy ; 
and passionate hatred in many whom he would not admit to in- 
timacy. 

The opening of thia century found Schiller active, and anxious 
to stimulate the activity of his friend. But theories hampered the 
genius of Goethe; and various occupations disturbed it, He was 
not like Schiller reflective, critical poet, but a spontaneous, 
instinctive poet. The consequence was, that Reflection not only 
retarded, but misled him into Symbolism—the dark corner of that 
otherwise sunny palace of Art which he has reared. Ho took up 
Faust, and wrote the classic intermeszo of Holena, He was very 
busy with the theatre, and with science ; and at the close of the yoar 
fej into a dangerous illness, which created much anxiety in the Duke 
and the Weimar circle, and of which tho Fran von Stein wrote in 
that letter quoted p. 825. He recovered in a few weaks, and busied 
himself with the translation of Theophrastus on Colowra, with Faust, 
and the Natitrliche Tochter. 

While thertwo chiefs of Literature were, in noble emulation and 
brotherly love, working together, each anxious for the success 
of the other, the nation divided itself into two parties, disputing 
which was the grester post of the two; as in Rome the artists 
disputo sbout Raphsel and Michael Angelo, “It is difficult to 
appreciate one such genius,” says Goathe of the two painters, “ still 
more difficult to appreciate both. Hence people lighten the task 
by partizanship.” The partizanship in the present case wes fierce, 
and has continued. Instead of following Goetho’s advice, and 
Tejoicing that it had two such poets to boast of, the public has gone 
on erying up one at the expense of the other, Schillor himself 
with charming modesty confessed his inferiority ; and in ono of his 
letters to Kérner he says: “Compared with Goethe I am but a 
poetical bungler—gayen Goethe bin und bleib’ ich cin postischer 
Lump.” But tho majority have placed him higher than his rival, at 
least higher in their hearts. Gervinus has remarked a curious 
contradiction in the fate of their works, Schiller, who wrote for 
men, is the favourite of women and youths; Gocthe, who remained 
in perpetual youth, is only relished by men. Tho socret of this is, 
that Schiller hed those passions snd enthusiasms which Goethe 

© Note Voss's enthusiastic gratitude in his Mitthalungen uber Goethe wad Schiller. 
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wanted. Goethe told Hckermann that his works never could be 
popular; and, except the minor poems and Faust, there are none of 
his productions which equal the popularity of Schiller’s. 

To make an instrument of vengeance ont of this partizanship, 
aeemed an excellent idea to Kotzebue, who, after being crowned at 
Berlin, and saluted ail over Germany with tributes of tears, now 
came to his native city of Weimar. He was invited to court, but 
he was not admitted into the select Goethe-Schiller circle; which 
irritated his vanity the more, becanse a joke of Goethe’s had been 
repeated to him. In Japan, besides the temporal court of the 
emperor, there is the spiritual court of the Dalai-Lams, which 
exercises superior though secret influence. Goethe, alluding to 
this, said: “It is of no use to Kotzebue that he has been received 
at the temporal court of Japan, if he cannot get admitted to the 
spiritual court,” Kotzebue thought he could destroy that court, 
and set up one of his own, of which Schiller should be the Dalai- 
Lama. 

There was at this time a select little circle, composcd of Goethe, 
Schiller, Meyer, and several distinguished women, the Countess 
von Kinsiedel, Friiulein von Imhoff, Frau von Wolzogon, and 
others. The great preponderance of women in this circle gave a 
romantic tinge to the laws they imposed on themselves, On Kot- 
zebue’s arrival, one of Amalia’s maids of honour used ber utmost to 
obtain his admission; but Schiller and Goethe, resolved on his 
exclusion, got a bye-law enacted, that “no member should have 
the power of introducing another peraon, native or stranger, without 
the previously expressed unanimous consent of the other membors.” 
A certain coolness had sprang up between some of the members of 
the circle, and Goethe, pestered by tho iteration of the request that 
Kotzebue should be admitted, at Jast said, ‘‘ Lawa once recognised 
should be upheld ; if not, it would be better to break up the society 
altogether ; which, perhaps, would be the more advisable, as con- 
stancy is alwsys difficult, if not tedious, to ladies.” The ladios 
were naturally enough irritated. Kotzebue was ready to inflame 
them. Schiller had just gone to Leipzig; aud Kotzebue, taking 
advantage of this absence, organised a féte to celebrate the corona- 
tion of Frederick Schiller in the Stadthouse of Weimar. Scenes 
from Don Carlos, the Maid of Orleans, and Maria Stuart, were to 
come first. Goethe’s favourite, the Countess von Einsiedel (now 
his foe), was to represent the Joan of Arc; the Friulein von Imhoff 
the Queen of Scots; Sophie Moreau was to recite the Song of the 
Bell. Kotzebue waa to appear as Father Thibaut in the Maid of 
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Orleans and as the Bell Founder, in which latter character he was to 
strike the mould of the bell (made of pastebosrd), and breaking it in 
pieces, disclose the bust of Schiller, which was to be crowned by the 
Indies. The preparations for this féte were eagerly carried forward. 
‘Weimar was in a state of excitement. The cabal looked prosperous. 
The Princess Caroline had consented to be present. Schiller waa 
most preasingly invited, but said, in Goethe’s house, a few days 
Defore, “I shall send word I am ill.” To this Goethe made no 
reply. He heard of all the arrangements in perfect silence. 

Tt was thought,” says Falk, to whom we owe this story, “ that 
& coolness between the two great men would spring out of this 
cabal; especially if the simple, unsuspecting Schiller should fall 
into the toils laid for him, But they who suspected this, knew not 
the men. Fortunately, however, the whole scheme fell to pieces, 
The directors of the Library refused to lend Schiller’s bust; the 
Burgomaster refused to lend the Stadthouse. Rarely has so 
melancholy, so disastrous a day risen on the gay world of Weimar. 
To see the fairest, most brilliant hopes thus crushed at a blow when 
% near their fulfilment, what was it but to be wrecked in sight of 
port? Let the reader but imagine the now utterly useless expendi. 
ture of crape, gauze, ribbons, lace, beads, flowers which the fair 
creatures had made; not to mention the pasteboard for the bell, the 
canvas colours, brushes for the scenes, the wax candles for light- 
ing, &, Let him think of the still greater outlay of time and 
trouble requisite for the learning so many and such various parts ; 
let him figure to himself a majestic Maid of Orleans, a captivating 
Queen of Scots, a lovely Agnes, so suddenly compelled to descend 
from the pinnacle of glory, and in evil moment to lay aside the crown 
and sceptre, helm, dress and ornament, and he will admit there 
never was fate more cruel.” 

Shortly after this—on the 18th June, 1802—Goethe’s son was 
confirmed. Herder officiated on the occasion ; and this brought him 
once more into that friendly relation with Goethe, which of late had 
been cooled by his jealousy of Schiller. Herder had been jealous of 
the growing friendship of Goethe and Merck ; ho was still more em- 
bittered by the growing friendship of Goethe and Schiller. He was 
bitter against Schiller’s idol, Kant, and all Kant’s admirers, de- 
elaring the new philosophy destructive of Christian morale, He was 
growing old, and the bitterness of his youth was intensified by age 
and sickness. Schiller was in every way antagonistic to him; and 
tho representation of Wallenstein ‘made him ill.” Goethe, whose 
marvellous tolerance he had so sorely tried, and who never ceased to 
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admire his fine qualities, said, “one could not go to him with- 
out rejoicing in his mildness, one conld not quit him without 
having been hurt by his bitterness.” For some time Goethe was 
never mentioned in the Herder family, except in an almost inimical 
tone; and yet Herder’s wife wrote to Knebel ; “Let us thank 
God that Goethe still lives. Weimar would bo intolerable with- 
out him.” They lived together in Jena for a few days, and parted 
never to see each other again. In December, 1803, Herder was 
0 more. 

‘While discussing Physical Science with Ritter, Comparative Ans- 
tomy with Loder, Optics with Himly, and making observations on the 
‘Moon, the plan of a great poem, De Natura Herwm, rose in Goethe’s 
mind, and like so many other plans, remained a plan. Intercourse 
with the great philologist Wolff led him a willing stndent into An- 
tiquity ; and from Voss he tried to master the whole principles of 
Metre with the zeal of a philologist. There is something very 
piquant in the idea of the greatest poet of his nation, the most 
mousical master of verse in all possible forms, trying to aequire a 
theoretic knowledge of that which on instinct he did to perfection, 
It is characteristic of his new tendency to theorise on poctry. 

Whoever reads the Natirliche Tochter, which was completed at 
this period, will probably attribute to this theorising tendency the 
absence of all life and vigour which makes it “ marble smooth and 
raarble cold”. But although it appears marble cold to us, it was the 
marble urn in which the poet had buried real feolings ; and Abekon 
relates that the actress who originally performed the Heroine, told 
him how, on one oocasion, when sho was rehearsing the pert in 
Goethe’s room, he was s0 overcome with emotion, that with tears 
in his eyes he bade her panse.* This may seem more strange 
than the fact that Schiller admired the work, and wrote to Hum- 
Dold: “The high symbolism with which it is handled, so that all 
the crude material is neutralised, and everything becomes portion of 
an ideal Whole, is truly wonderful. It is entirely Art, and thereby 
reaches the innermost Nature, through the power of trath.” And 
Fichte—who, Varnhagen tells me, was with him in the box at the 
Theatre when the play was performed at Berlin, and was greatly 
moved by it—declared it to be Goothe’s masterpiece. Rosenkranz 
is amazed at the almost universal condemnation of the work. “What 
pathos, what warmth, what tragic pain!” he exclaims. Others 
would echo the exclamation—in irony. Tt seems to me that the 
very praise of Schiller and Fichte is s justification of the general 
verdict. A drama which is so praised, ¢.¢., for its high symbolism, 

© Auuran: Gosthe in des Jahren 1771-76, p. Zl. 
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ig a drama philosophers and critics may glorify, but which Art ab- 
jores. A drama, or any other poem, may carry with it material 
which admits of symbolical interpretation ; but the poet who makes 
symbolism the substance and the purpose of his work, has mistaken. 
his vocation. The whole Greek Drama has been interpreted into 
symbols by some modern scholars ; but if the Greek Dramatists had 
written with any such purposo as that detected by these interpreters, 
they would never have survived to give interpreters the trouble. 
The Iliad has quite recently bean once more interpreted into an 
allegory ; Dante’s Divine Comedy bas been interpreted into an allo- 
gory; Shakspesre’s plays have, by Ulrici, been interpreted into 
moral platitudes; the Wahlverwandischaften has been interpreted 
into a “world history”. Indeed symbolism being in its very nature 
arbitrary—the indication of a meaning not directly expressed, but 
arbitrarily thrust under the expression—there is no limit to the 
power of interpretation, It is, however, quite certain that the poots 
had not the meanings which their commentators find; end equally 
certain that if poets wrote for commentators they would never pro- 
luce masterpieces. 

In December 1808 Weimar had a visitor whose rank is high among 
ita illustrious guests: Madame de Stael. Napoleon would not suffer 
her to remain in France ; she was brought by Benjamin Constant to 
the German Athens, that she might see and know something of the 
men her work De V’ Allemagne waa to reveal to her countrymen. It 
is easy to ridicule Madame de Stael ; to call her, ss Heino doos, “a 
whirhvind in petticoats”, and a “Sultana of mind”. But Germang 
should be grateful to her for that book, which still remains ono of 
the best books written about Germany ; and the lover of letters will 
not forget that her genius has, in various departments of literaturo, 
rendered for ever illustrious the power of the womanly intellect. 
Goethe and Schiller, whom she stormed with cannonades of talk, 
spoke of her intellect with great admiration. Of all living creatures 
he had seen, Schiller said, she was “the most talkative, the most 
combative, the most gesticulative” ; but she was “also the most 
cultivated, and the most gifted”. The contrast between hor French 
culture and his German culture, and the difficulty he had in express- 
ing himself in French, did not prevent his being much interested. 
Tn the sketch of her he sent to Goethe it is well said, “ She insists 
on explaining everything; understanding everything; measuring 
overything. She admits of no Darkness; nothing Incommensurable; 
and where her torch throws no light; there nothing can exist. 
Hence her horror for the Ideal Philosophy which she thinks leads to 
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mysticiam and superstition. For what we call postry she has no 
yense; she can only appreciate what is passionate, rhetorical, uni- 
verasl. She does not prize what is false, but doos not always per- 
2eive what is trne.” 

The Ducheas Amalia was enchanted with her, and the Duke wrote 
to Goethe, who was at Jena, begging him to come over, and be seen 
by her; which Goethe very positively declined. Ho said, if she wished 
very much to see him, and would come to Jena, she should be very 
heartily welcomed; a comfortable lodging and a boungecise table 
would be offered her, and every day they could have some hours 
together when his business was over; but he could not undertake 
© go to Court, and into society; he did not feel himself strong 
snough. In the beginning of 1804, however, he came to Weimar, 
and there he made her acquaintance; that is to ssy, he received her 
in his own house, at first téte-d-téte, and afterwards in small circles 
of friends. 

Except when she managed to animate him by her paradoxes or 
wit, he was cold and formal to her, even more so than to other re- 
markable people; and hoe has told us the reason. Rousseau had 
boon drawn into a correspondence with two women, who addressed 
themselves to him as admirers ; he had shown himself in this corre- 
spondence by no means to his advantage, now (1803) that the letters 
appeared in print.* Goethe had heard or read of this correspond- 
ance ; and Madame de Stael had frankly told him she intended to 
orint his conversation. This was enough to make him ill at case in 
aer society ; and although she said he was “un homme @’un esprit 
prodigieux en conversation . ... quand on Ie sait faire parler il est 
wdmirable,” she never saw the real, but & factitious Goethe. By dint 
of provocation—and champagne—she managed to make him talk 
brilliantly ; sho never got him to talk to her seriously. On the 29th 
of February she left Weimar, to the great relief both of Goethe and 
Schiller, 

Nothing calls for notice dering the rest of this year, except the 
swranslation of an unpublished work by Diderot, Ramenw’s Nephew, 
and the commencement of the admirable work on Winckelmann and 
his Age. The beginning of 1805 found him troubled with » pre- 


he. corverpondencs altaded. to ean be no other than that of Rousseau with 
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sentiment that either he or Schiller would die in this year. Both were 
dangeronaly ill. Christiane writing to her friend Nicolans Meyer, 
saya, that for the last three months the Gebeimrath has scarcely had 
a day’s health, and at times it seemed as if he must die. It was a 
touching scene when Schiller, # little recovered from his last attack, 
entered the sick room of his friend. They walked up to each other, 
and, without speaking a word, expressed their joy at meeting in 5 
long and manly kiss. Both hoped with the return of spring for 
return of health and power. Schiller meanwhile was translating the 
Phddre of Racine ; Goethe was translating the Rameau’s Nephew, 
and writing the history of the Farbenlehre. 

The spring was coming, but on its blossoms Schiller’a eyes were 
not to rest, On the 30th of April the friends parted for the last 
time. Schiller was going to the theatre. Goethe, too unwell to 
accompany him, said good-bye at the door of Schiller’s house. 
During Schiller’s illness Goethe was much depressed. Voss found 
him once pacing up and down his garden, crying by himself. He 

his emotion aa Voss told him of Schiller’s state, and only 
said, “ Fate is pitiless, and man but little.” 

It really seemed as if the two friends were to be united in the 
grave aa they had been in life. Goethe grew worse. From Schiller, 
life was fast ebbing. On the 8th of May he was given over, “ His 
sleep that night was disturbed ; his mind again wandered ; with tho 
morning he had lost all consciousness. He gpoke incoherently 
and chiefly in Latin. His last drink was champagne. Towards 
three in the afternoon came on the last exhaustion; the breath 
began to fail. Towards four he would have called for naphtha, but 
the last syllable died upon his lips; finding himself speechless, he 
motioned that he wished to write something; but his hand could 
only trace three letters, in which was yet recognisable the distinct 
character of his writing. His wife knelt by his side; he prossed 
her hand, His sister-in-law stood with the physician at the foot of 
the bed, applying warm cushions to the cold feet. Snddenly a sort 
of electric shock came over his countenance; the head fell back; 
the deepest calm settled on his face. His features were as those of 
one in a soft sleep. 

“The news of Schiller’s death soon spread throngh Weimar. 
The theatre was closed; men gathered into groups, ach felt aa if 
he had lost his dearest friend. To Goethe, enfechled himself by 
Jong illness, and again stricken by some relapse, no one had the 
courage to mention the death of his beloved rival. When the 
tidings came to Henry Meyer, who was with him, Moyer left the 
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honse abruptly lest his grief might escape him. No one else had 

to bresk the intelligence. Goethe perceived that the mom- 
bers of his household seemed embarressed and anxious to avoid him. 
He divined something of tho fact, and said at laat, ‘I see-——Schiller 
must be very ill’ That night they overheard him—the serene man 
who seemed almost above human affection, who disdained to reveal 
to others whatever grief he felt when his son died—they overheard 
Goethe weep! In the morning he said to a friend, ‘In it not truo 
that Schiller was very ill yesterday?’ The friend (it was a woman) 
sobbed. ‘He is dead,” said Goethe faintly. ‘You have said it? 
was the answer. ‘He is dead,’ repeated Goethe, and covered his 
face with his hands.”* 

“The half of my existence is gone from me,” he wrote to Zelter. 
His first thoughts were to continue the Demetrius in the spirit in 
which Schiller had planned it, so that Schillor’s mind might still be 
with him, still working at his side. But the effort was vain. He 
could donothing. “My diary,” he says, “is a blank at this period; 
the white pages intimate the blank in my existence. In those days 
T took no interest in anything.” 


© Burwan's Life of Schiller. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


FAUST. 


Aurnover the First Part of Faust was not published until 1806, it 
was already compicted before Schiller’s death, and may therefore be 
fitly noticed in this place. For more than thirty years had the work 
been growing in its author’s mind, and although its precise chron- 
dlogy is not ascertainable, yet an approximation is possible which 
will not be without service to the student, 

The Faust-fable was familiar to Goethe as a child. In Strasburg, 
juring 1770-71, he conceived the idea of fusing his personal ex- 
perience into the mould of the old legend; but he wrote nothing of 
the work until 1774-5, when the ballad of the King of Thule, the 
first monologue, and the first scene with Wagner, wero written ; 
and during his love affair with Lili, he sketched Gretchen’s cata- 
strophe, the scene in the street, the scene in Gretchen’s bedroom, the 
scenes between Faust and Mephisto during the walk, and in tho 
atreet, and the garden scene. In his Swiss journey, ho sketched the 
first interview with Mephisto and the compact; also the scene beforo 
the city gates, the plan of Helena (subsequently much modified), 
the scene between the student and Mephisto, and Auerbach’s cellar. 
When in Italy, he read over the old manuscript, and wroto the 
swenes of the witches’ kitchen and the cathedral ; also the monologue 
n the forest. In 1797, the whole was remodelled. Then were addod 
ihe two Prolognes, the Walpurgis night, and tho dedication. In 
1801, he completed it, ss it now stands, retouching it perhsps in 
1806, when it was published. Let us now with somo carefulness 
»xamaino this child of so much care, 

‘The cock in Esop scratched a pearl into the light of day, and de- 
slared that to him it was leas valuable than a grain of millet seed. 
The pearl is only a pearl to him who knows its value. And so it ia 
with fine subjects: they are only fine in the hands of great artists. 
Where the requisite power existe, a happy subject is a fortune; 
without that power, it only serves to place the artist’s incompetence 
in broader light. Mediocre poeta have tried their prentice hands at 
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Faust ; poots of undeniable genius have tried to master it; Goethe 
alone has seen in it the subject to which his genins was folly ado- 
quate ; and has produced from it the greatest poem of modern times: 
“An Orphio tale indeod,— 
A tale divine, of high and paaslonate thoughts, 
‘To their own music chaunted.” « 

Although genius can find material in the trifles which ordinary minds 
‘pass heedlessly by, it is only a very few subjects which permit the 
fall display of genius. The peculiarities of a man’s organisation and 
education invest certain subjects with a charm and a significance. 
Such was Der Freischista for Weber ; the maternity of the Madonna 
for Raphsel; Faust for Goethe. Thus it is that « fine subject 
becomes the marble out of which a lasting monument is carved. 

Quite beyond my purpose, and my limits, would be any account of 
the various materials, historical and esthetical, which German litera- 
ture has gathered into one vast section on Faust, and the Faust 
logend. There is not a single detail which has not exercised the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of commentators; so that the curious need 
complain of no lack of informants, English readers will find in tho 
translations by Hayward and Blackie reasonable amount of such 
information pleasantly given; German readers will only have tho 
embarrassment of s choice. Far more important than all learned 
apparatus, is the attempt to place ourselves at the right point of view 
for studying and enjoying this wondrous poem, the popularity of 
which is almost unexampled. It appeals to all minds with the irre- 
sistible fascination of an eternal problem, and with the charm of end- 
less variety. It has every element ; wit, pathos, wisdom, farce, mys- 
tery, melody, reverence, doubt, magic, and irony ; not a chord of tho 
lyre is unstrung, not a fibre of the heart untouched, Students ear- 
nostly wrestling with doubt, striving to solve the solemn riddles of life, 
feel their pulsea strangely agitated by this poem ; and not students 
alone, but as Heine, with allowable exaggeration, says, every billiard- 
marker in Germany puzzles himself over it. In Faust we see, as in 
a mirror, the eternal problem of our intellectual existence ; and, 
beside it, varied lineaments of our social existence. It is at once a 
problom and s picture. Therein lies its fascination, The problem 
embraces questions of vital importance; the picture represents 
opinions, sentiments, classes, moving on the stage of life. The great 
problem is stated in all its nudity; the picture is painted in all its 
variety. 

Thia twofold nature of the work explains its popularity; and, 
what is more to our purpose, gives the clue to ite secret of composi- 
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tion ; a clue which all the critica I am acquainted with have over- 
looked ; and although I cannot but fee! that considerable sngpicion 
must attach itself to any opinion claiming novelty on so old a sub- 
ject, I hope the contents of this chapter will furnish sufficient evi- 
dence to justify its acceptance. The conviction first arose in my 
mind as the result of an inquiry into the causes of the popularity of 
Hamlet. The two works are so allied, and #0 associated together in 
every mind, that the oriticiam of the one will be certain to throw 
light on the other. 

Hamlet, in spite of a prejudice current in certain circles that if 
now produced for the first time it would fail, is the most popular play 
in our language. It amuses thousands annually, and it stimulates 
the minds of millions, Performed in barns and minor theatres 
oftener than in Theatres Royal, it is always and everywhere attrac- 
tive. The lowest and most ignorant audiences delight in it. Tho 
source of the delight is twofold: First, its reach of thought on 
topics the most profound ; for the dullest soul can feel a grandeur 
which it cannot understand, and will listen with hushed awe to tho 
out-pourings of « great meditative mind obstinately questioning 
fate; Secondly, its wondrous dramatic variety. Only consider for a 
moment the striking effects it has in the Ghost; the tyrant mur- 
derer ; the terrible adulterous queen ; the melancholy hero, doomed 
to so awful a fate; the poor Ophelia, broken-hearted and dying in 
madness; the play within a play, entrapping the conscience of the 
King; the ghastly mirth of gravediggers; the funeral of Ophelia 
interrupted by a quarrel over her grave betwixt her brother and her 
lover; and finally, the harried bloody dénouement. Such are tho 
figures woven in the tapestry by passion and poetry. Add thereto 
the absorbing fascination of profound thoughts. It may indeed be 
called the tragedy of thought, for there is as much reflection as 
action in it; but the reflection itself is made dramatic, and hurriea 
the breathless audience with an interest which knows no 
pease. Strange itia to notice im this work the indiasoluble union of 
Tefinement with horrors, of reflection with tumult, of high and deli. 
cate poetry with broad, palpable, theatrical effects. The machinery 
is a machinery of horrors, physical and mental: ghostly apparitions 
—hideons revelations of incestuous adultery and murder—madness 
—Polonius killed like s rat while listening behind the arras—grave- 
diggers casting akulls upon the stage and desecrating the churchyard 
with their mirth—these and other horrors form the machinery by 
which moves the highest, the grandest, and the most philosophic of 
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Tt is not difficult to see how a work so various should become so 
popular. Faust, which rivals it in popularity, rivals it also in prodi- 
gality. Almost every typical aspect of life is | touched upon ; almost 
every subject of interest finds an expression in almost every varicty 
of rhythm. It gains a large audience because it appeals to a large 
audience : 

Dio Mass kinnt ihr mr durch Masse swingen, 
Ein jeder sucht sich endlich selbst was sus. 

‘Wer Vicles bringt wird manchem Etwss bringan, 
‘Und jedar geht rufrieden aus dem Haus.* 

Critics usually devote their whole attention to an exposition of 
the Idea of Faust; and it seems to me that in this laborious search 
after 4 remote explanation they have overlooked the more obvions 
and natural explanation furnished by the work itself. The reader 
who has followed me thus far will be aware that I have little sym- 
pathy with that Philosophy of Art which consists in translating 
Art into Philosophy, and that I trouble myself, and him, very little 
with * considerations on the Idea.” Experience tells me thot the 
Artists themselves had quite other objects in view than that of de- 
veloping an Idea; and experience further ssys that the Artist's 
public is by no means primarily anxious about the Idea, but leaves 
that entirely to the critics,—who cannot agree among themselves, 
In etudying a work of ‘Art, we should proceed as in studying a work 
of nature: after delighting in the effect, we should try to ascertain 
what are the means by which the effect is produced, and not at all 
what is the Idea lying behind the means. If in dissecting an 
animal we get clear conceptions of the mechanism by which certain 
functiona are performed, we do not derive any increase of real 
knowledge from being told that the functions are the final causes of 
the mechanism; while, on the other hand, if an @ priort concep- 
tion of purpose is made to do the work of actual inspection of the 
mechanism, wo find ourselves in ® swamp of conjectural metaphysics 
where no dry land is to be found. 

The Theatre Prologue. This opening of the work shows a stroll- 
ing company of Players about to exhibit themselves in the market- 
place, to please the motley crowd with some rude image of the 
Comedy and Tragedy of Life. The personages are three: The 
Manager, the Poet, and the Merry Andrew: thrée types represent- 

* eck ono at longi pecks cut what is is en. 
much, and every one is sure to find 
From out your nosegay something to his mind. 
Buacxre. 
eq 
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ing the question of Dramatic Art in reference to poeta and the 
public. The Manager opposes his hard practical sense to the vague 

ings and unworldly aspirings of the Poet ; he thinks of receipts, 
the poet thinks of fame. But here, as ever, hard practical sense is 
not the best judge; the arbitration of a third is needed, and we 
have it in the Merry Andrew, who corrects both disputants by look- 
ing to the real isaue, namely, the amusement of the public. When 
the poet flies off in declamations sbout Posterity, this wise and 
merry arbiter slily asks: Who then is to amuse the present? A 
question we feel repeatedly tempted to ask those lofty writera who, 
despising @ success they have striven in vain to achieve, throw them- 
selves with greater confidence on the Future; as if the Future in tés 
turn would not also be s Present, having its despisers and its Jere- 
miahs, 

The Theatre Prologue, brief though it is, indicates the whole 
question of poets, managers, and public. It is the wisest word yet 
uttered on the topic, and seems as fresh and applicable as if written 
yesterday. No consideration of importance is omitted, and there 
are no superfluities. Every me is thrown off with the utmost easo, 
and with the perfect clearness of perfect strength. One might say 
without exaggeration that the mastery of genius is as distinctly 
traceable in these easy felicitous touches, as in any other part of the 
work; for it is perhaps in the treatment of such trifles that power is 
most decisively seen ; inferior writers always overdo or underdo such 
things ; they are inflated or flat, All bodies at a certain degree of 
heat become luminous, and in the exaltation of passion even an in- 
ferior mind will have inspirations of felicitous thought ; but, reduced. 
to normal temperatures, that which before was luminous becomes 
opaque, and the inferior mind, being ncither exalted by passion nor 
moved towards new issues by the pressuro of crowding thought, 
exhibits its normal strength. And that is why the paradox is true, 
of real mastery being most clearly discernible in trifles. When the 
wind is furiously sweeping the surface, we cannot distinguish the 
shallowest from the deepest stream; it is only when the winda are 
at rest that we can see to the bottom of the shallow stream, and 
perceive the deep stream to be beyond onr fathom. 

We may still call upon the wisdom of this Prologue. The 
Manager wants to know how bost to attract the public: 


Sio aituan achon, mit hoben Augenbraanen 
Gelamen da, und mochten gern erstannen. 

Ich weiss wie man dem Geist dea Volks vereant ; 
‘Doch so verlogen bin ich nio gowesun ; 
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Zwar cind sie an das Baste nicht gewdhnt 
Allein sie haben achvecklich viet gelasen.® 
The Poet, who never drifts towards Utilitarianism, replies in rhap- 
sodies about his Art ; whereupon the Merry Andrew bids him prove 
himself a master of his Art, by amusing the public. 


But mark you well! « spice of Folly too. 

The Manager insists upon “incidents” above all things : 

‘They come to see, you must engage their eyes. 
And he adds, with true managerial instinct, 

‘You give a piece—give it at once in pieces ! 

In vain into an artfal whole you gine it,— 

The public, in the long ran, will undo it. 
So the dispute runs on, till the Manager settles it by resolving to 
give a grand and motley spectacle, “From heaven to carth, and 
thence thro’ earth to hell.” This sentence gives ua the clue to the 
somposition of the work; a clue which has usually been taken only 
is a guide through the mental labyrinth, through the phases of the 
psychological problem, instead of through that, and also through 
ihe scenes of life represented. 

The Prologue in Heawen succeeds. In many quarters this Pro- 
ogue has been strangely misunderstood. It has beon called a 
sarody of the Book of Job, and censured as a parody. It has been 
itigmatised as irrelevant and irreverent, out of keeping with the 
vest, and gratuitously blasphemous. Some translators have omitted 
t “as unfit for publication.” Coleridge debated with himself, 
* whether it became his moral character to render into English, and 
10 far cortainly to lend his countenance to, language much of which 
1e thought vulgar, licentious, and blasphemous.”+ And I will con- 
‘oss that my first impression was strongly against it; an impression 
which was only removed by considering the legendary nature of the 
soem, and the legendary style adopted. It is only organic analysis 

* Biren eenen 
Timow how to the mob, 
But ne’er yot felt it such a ticklish job: 
"Tia true what they have read is not the best, 


‘But that they have read must be confessed. 
Buacun’s Tvanslation, 


Isball follow this translation but the fast clted is not of the 
sual ‘The last couplet of the original ig one of those couplets which, 
ie cao, funiliatity, and tbiiiy, are the of translators. 


¢ Table Polk, vol. 1, p. 118. 
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which can truly seize the meaning of organic elements; 80 long as 
we judge an organism ab extra, according to the Ides, or according 
to owr Ideas, and not according to its nature, we shall never rightly 
understand structure and function ; and this is as true of poems as 
of animals. Madame de Steel admirably aays of the whole work, 
*<i} serait véritablement trop nalf de supposer qu’mn tel homme ne 
sache pas toutes les fantes de gofit qu’on peut reprocher a aa pidce ; 
mais il est curicux de connattre les motifs qui Pont déterminé a les 
y lnisser, ou plutdt ales y mettre.” And in trying to understand 
what were the motives which induced Goethe to introduce this 
prologue, and to trest it in this style, we must dismiss at once the 
supposition that he meant to be blasphemous, and the supposition 
that he could not have been as grave and deccrous as Klopstock, 
had he deemed it fitting. Let us look a little closer. 

The wager between Mephistopheles and the Deity was part and 
parcel of the Legend. In adopting the Legend Goethe could not 
woll omit this part, and his treatment of it is in the trne medimval 
style, as all who are familiar with medieval legends, and especially 

those who are familiar with the Miracle-plays of Europe, will recog- 
nise at once. In these Mirscle-plays we are startled by the coarsest 
buffoonery, and what to modern ears sounds like blasphemy, sido 
by side with the most serious lessons; things the most sacred are 
dragged through the dirt of popular wit; persons the most sacred 
are made the subject of jests and stories which wonld send a 
shudder through the pions reader of our times, As a specimen of 
the lengths to which this jesting spirit went, in the works of priesta, 
performed by priests, and used for religious instruction, the follow- 
ing bit of buffoonery may be cited. In one of the plays God the 
Fathor is seen sleeping on his throne during the Crocifixion. An 
Angel appears to him ; and this dialogue takes place : 

“Angel, Eternal Father, you are doing what is not right, and will oover yourself 
with shame. Your much beloved son is just dead, and you sleep like a drunkard, 

“God the Father, In he then dead? 

“Angel, Ay, that ho is. 

“God the Father. Devil take me if I knew anything nbout it.”® 
Nothing is more certain than that such things were not intended as 
Llasphemons ; they were the naive representations which uncultured 

© Quoted in Scharr: Geschichts der Deutschen Oultur, p. 171. In the early forms 
{rem courectone und iguohig bulbonery” "Nor i this stoner Reveeion eh ins 


unexampled. In Grecee, where the Drama was religions 
‘the name comic licens ened uarericlay the voy rage oleh iy ne Bue 


rorme Of gross budfoonery, ca w ich the gods were 
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minds naively acoepted. In treating a medimval legend, Goethe 
therefore gave it something of the medisval colouring—~a faint tint, 
just enough to effect his purpose, when the real colour would have 
been an offence. In adopting the idea of the Prologue he followed 
the old puppet-play of Faust, of which there are many versions.* 
An inferior artist would assuredly have made this Prologue as grand 
and metaphysical as possible. Goethe intentionally made it naive, 
We cannot suppose him unsble to treat it otherwise had he s0 
willed; but he did not will it so. He was led to write this scene 
by his study of the older literature, and the source of its inspiration 
is traceable in this naiveté.+ Consider the whole tenor of the work, 
and see how great a want of keeping there would have bean in 
@ prologue which represented Mephistopheles and the Deity accord- 
ing to modern conceptions of severe propriety, when the rest of the 
work was treated according to legendary belief; scenes like that 
with the poodle, the Walpurgis Night, and the Witches’ Kitchen, 
would have been in open contradiction with a Prologue in the 
modern spirit. It seems to me that the Prologue is just what it 
should be: poetical, with e touch of medisval colouring. It strikes 
the key note; it opens the world of wondor and legendary belief, 
wherein you are to see transacted the great and mystio drama of 
life; it is the threshold at which you are bidden to lay aside your 
germents soiled with the dust of the work-day world ; fairy garments 
are given in exchange, and you enter a new region, where » drama 
is acted, dream-like in form, in spirit terribly real. 

Then, again, the language put into the month of Mephistopheles, 
—which is so irreverent as to make the unreflecting reader regard 
the whole Prologue as blasphemous,—ia it not strictly in keeping f 
Here we seo tho “spirit that denies” so utterly and cssentially 
irreverent, that even in the presence of the Creator, he feels no awe; 
the grander emotions aro not excitable within his soul ; and, like all 
his species, he will not believe that others feel such emotions : ‘‘ Par- 
don me,” he says, “I cannot utter fine phrases.” To such spirits, all 
grandeur of phrase is grandiloquence. Mephisto is not a hypocrite: 
he cannot psy even that homage to virtue. He is a sceptic, pure 
and simple. In the presence of the Lord he demeans himself much 
as we may imagine a “fast” young man behaving when introduced 
into the presence of a Goethe, without brains enough to be aware of 
his own insignificance. Ho offers to lay 8 wager just ss tho fast 


wegen: ieee sn Marionsties, p. 
hea as poe tng of is nivel which made him say that 1s onght 
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youth would offer to “back” any opinion of his own; and the brief 
soliloquy in which he expresses his feclings on the result of the 
interview has a levity and a tinge of sarcasm intensely devilish, 

There are, it will be observed, two Prologues: one on the Stage, 
the other in Heaven. The reason of this I take to lie in the twofold 
natare of the poem, in the two leading subjects to be worked out. 
The world and the world’s ways are to be depicted ; the individual 
soul and its struggles are to be pourtrayed. For the former we 
have the theatre-prologue, because “AI! the world’s a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players.” ‘For tho latter we have the 
prologue in heaven, because heaven is the centre and the goal of all 
straggles, doubts, and reverence ; and becanse Faust is struggling 
heavenward ; 

‘Nicht irdisch ist dea Thoren Trank noch Spaise, 

Ihn treibt die Gahrang in die Ferne, 
“This fool’s meat and drink are not earthly,” saya Mephisto. “The 
ferment of his spirit impels him towards the for ever distant.” 

There is also another organic necessity for these two prologues : 
@ tho first we see the Manager and his Poot moving the puppets of 
the scene; in the second, we see the Lord and Mephistopheles 
moving the puppets of the drama within a drama. It is from 
strolling players that the cause of the whole representation proceeds; 
it is from heaven that the drama of the temptation issues. These 
two prologues were both writton in the same year, and long after 
the conception of the Faust-legend had taken shape in Goethe's 
mind, They were afterthoughts, and it becomes us to inquire what 
purpose they were intended to subserve. I believe that in his firat 
conception he only intended the individual element of the work to 
be developed ; and that the world-picture was an afterthought, the 
product of reflection. In this subsequent conception the Second 
Part waa more or less forecast; and the two prolognes sre intro- 
ductory to the whole poem in this new conception. 

But to proceed with our analysis. The first scene is that of Faust 
in his study. The drama here begins. Faust sits amid hia books 
and instruments, vain appliances of vain inquiry. Pale, and worn 
with midnight toil, he feels his efforts have been vain, feels that 
science is impotent, feels that no answer to his questions can be 
extorted by mortal wisdom, and gives himself to magic. 

‘That I, with bitter-aweating brow, 

‘No more may teach what I do not know; 
‘That I with piercing ken may 200 

‘The world’s in-dwelling energy, 

‘The hidden seeds of life explore, 

And deal in words and forms no more, 
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The moon, which shines in upon him, recalls him to a senzo of the 
Life without, which he has neglected in his study of parchmentas and. 
old bones: Und fraget du noch warwm dein Hers, he exclaims in the 
well-known lines, and opens the magic book to summon a spirit to 
his aid: 
(Hie solace the Book, and pronounces with a mysterious air the sign of the Spirit, 
A red flame darts forth, and the Bpinst appeare in the fame.) 
Spirit, Who calls mo? 
Foust (turning away.) Vision of sffright! 
Spirit. Thou hast with mighty spells invoked me, 
And to obey thy cal provoked me, 
And now— 
‘Foust. ‘Hence from my sight! 
Spirit. 'Thy panting prayer besought my form to view, 
To hear my voice, and know my semblance too; 
‘Now bending from my lofty sphere to please thes, 
Here am I!—ha! what shuddering terrors seize thee, 
And overpower thee quite! where now ia gone 
‘The soul's proud call? the breast that scorn’d to own 
‘Barth’s thrall, a world in itarlf created, 
And bore and cheriah’d ? with its fellow sated 
‘That ewell’d with throbbing joy to leave ite aphere 
Aud vie with spirit, their exalted peer. 
‘Where art thou, Faust? whose invocation rang 
‘Upon mine esr, whose powers all round me clung? 
Art thow thet Faust? whom melta my breath away, 
‘Trembling ev'n to the life-depths of thy frame, 
‘Now shrank into a piteous worm of clay ! 
Foust. Shall I then yield to thee, thou thing of flame? 
Iam thy peer, am Faust, am still the same! 
Spit, Where life’s floods flow, 
And ita tampesta rave, 
Up and down I wave, 
‘Ft I to and fro: 


‘Eternally ; 
Thus on the noisy loom of Time I weave 
The living mantle of the Deity. 
Foust, Thou who round the wide world wendest, 
Thou busy sprite, how near I feel to thee! 
Spirit. Thou'et Yike the spirit whom thou comprehendest, 
Not mo! (wanishes.) 
Faust (astounded). Not thee! 
‘Whom, than P 
I, image of the Godhead, 
‘Not like thee! (enocking is heard.) 
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Oh, death !—tis Wagner's knock—he cames to break 

"The charm that bound me while the Bpirit spake! 

‘Thus my supremest blisa ends in delusion 

‘Marr’d by s sneaking pedant-alave’s intrusion ! 
How fine is this transition, the breaking in of prose reality upon 
the visions of the poet,—the entrance of Wagner, who, hearing 
voices, fancied Faust was declaiming from a Greck drama, and 
comes to profit by the declamation. Wagnor isa type of the Phi- 
lister, and pedant; he sacrifices himself to Books as Faust does to 
Knowledge. He adores the letter. The dust of folios is his ele- 
ment; parchment is the source of his inspiration. 

Left once more to himself, Faust continues his sad soliloquy of 
despair. The thoughts, and the music in which they are uttered, 
must be sought in the original, no translation can be adequate. He 
resolves to die; and seizing the phial which contains the poison, 
BBYB: 

ur T look on thee, and soothed is my heart's pain ; 

I grasp thee, straight is lulled my racking brain, 

And wave by wave my soul’s flood ebbe away. 

I gee the ocean wide before me rise, 

And at my feet her sparkling mirror lies ; 

‘To brighter shores invites # brighter day. 
Be raises the cup to his lips, when suddonly a sound of bella is 
heard, accompanied by the distant singing of the choir. It is 
Easter. And with these solemn sounds are borne the memories of 
his early youth, awaking the feelings of early devotion. Life retains 
him upon earth ; Memory vanquishes despair. 

This opening scene was suggested by the old puppet-play in which 
Faust appears, surrounded with compasses, spheres, and cabalistic 
instruments, wavering between theology, the divine scienco, philo- 
sophy, the human science, and magic, the infernal science, Bub 
Goethe has enriched the suggestion from his own wealth of thought 
and experience. 

The scene before the gate. We quit the gloomy study, and the 
solitary struggles of the individual, to breathe the fresh sir, and con- 
template everyday life, and everyday joyousness. It is Sunday; 
students and maidservanta, soldiers and shopkecpors, are thronging 
out of the city gates on their way to various suburban beerhouses 
which line the high road. Clonda of dust and smoke accompany 
the throng; joyous laughter, incipiont flirtations, merry song, and 
eager debates, give us glimpses of the common world. This traly 
German picture is wonderfully painted, and ita place in the poom is 
significant, showing how life is accepted by the common mind, in 
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contrast with the previous scene which showed life preasing on the 
student, demanding from him an interpretation of its solemn signifi- 
cance. Fanst has wasted bis days in questioning; the people apend 
theirs in frivolous pursuits, or sensual enjoyment ; the great riddle 
of the world never troubles them, for to them the world is a fami- 
lisrity and no mystery. They are more anxious about good tobacco 
and frotby beer, about whether this one will dance with that one, 
and about the new official dignitaries, than about all that the heavens 
above or earth beneath can have of mystery. Upon this sceno Faust, 
the straggler, and Wagner, the pedant, come to gaze. It affects 
Faust deeply, and makes him feel how much wiser these simple 
people are than he is—for they enjoy. 
‘Hier ist des Volkes wahrer Himmel 
Yafrieden jauchzot gross und Klein + 
Hier bin ich Menech, Mor darf ioh’s soyn. 
Yes, here he feels himself a man, one of the common brotherhood, 
forhere he yearns after the enjoyments which he sees them pursuing. 
But Wagner, true pedant, feels nothing of the kind; ho is only 
there bocanse he wishes to be with Faust. He is one of those who, 
in the presence of Nisgara, would vex you with questiona about 
arrow-headed inscriptions, and in the tumult of a village festival 
would discuss the origin of the Pelasgi. 
The people crowd round Faust, paying him the reverence always 
paid by the illiterate to the “scholar”. Wagner sees it with envy ; 
Faust feels it to be a mockery. Reverence to him, who feels pro- 
foundly his own insignificance! He seats himself upon a stone, and 
gazing on the setting sun, pours forth melancholy roflections on the 
worthlessness of life, and the inanity of his struggles. The old 
peasant has recalled to him the scenes of his youth, when while the 
fever raged he was always tending the sick, and saved so many 
lives, “helping, helped by the Father of Good”. Seated on that 
stone, the visions of his youth come back upon his mind : 
Here sat I oft, plunged in deep thought, alone, 
‘And wore me out with fasting and with prayer. 
Bich then in hope, in faith then strong, 
‘With teara and sobs my hands I wrong, 
And weaned the end of that dire pest, 
From the will of Heaven to rest. 

His means were unholy. 
‘Hero was the medicine, and the patient died, 
But no one questioned—who survived ? 
And thus have we, with drugs more curst than hell, 
‘Within these vales, these mountains here, 
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Baged than the very pest more fell | 

have myself to thousands poisons given 5 

‘They pin’d away, and I must live to hear 

‘Men for the reckless murd’rers thanking heaven! 
‘Wagner does not understand such scruples. He is not troubled, like 
Faust, with a consciousness of a double nature. The Poodle appears, 
to interrupt their dialogue, and Wagner, with characteristic stu- 
pidity, sees nothing but a Poodle in the apparition : 

Ich eab ihn lange schon, nicht wichtig schien er mir. 

The spiritual insight of Faust is more discerning. They quit the 
soene, the Poodle following. 

Faust’s Study. The student and the poodle enter. The thonghts 

of Fanst sre solemn ; this makes the poodle restless ; this restless- 
ness becomes greater and greater as Faust begina to translate the 
Bible—an act which is enough to agitate the best-disposed devil. A 
bit of incantation follows, and Mephistopheles appears. I must not 
linger over the details of the scene, tempting as they are, but come 
to the compact between Faust and Mephistopheles. The state of 
wind which induces this compact has been artfully prepared. Faust , 
has been led to despair of attaining the high ambition of his life; he 
has seen the folly of his struggles ; seon that Knowledge is a will-o’- 
the-wisp to which he has sacrificed Happiness. He now pines for 
Happiness, though he disbelieves in it as he disbelieves in Know. 
ledge. In utter scepticism he consents to sell his soul if ever ho 
shall realise Happiness. What profound sadness is implied in the 
compact, that if ever he shall say to the passing moment, “ Stay, 
thou art fair,” ho is willing to perish eternally ! 
* This scene of the compact has also its origin in the old Puppet play, 
and very curious is it to trace how the old hints are developed by 
Goethe. In the Augsburg version there is one condition among 
those stipulated by Mephistopheles to the effect that Faust shall 
never again ascend the theological chair. ‘ But what will the public 
say ?” aske Faust. ‘‘ Leave that to me,” Mephisto roplies; ‘I will 
take your place; and believe me I shall add to the reputation you 
have gained in biblical learning.”* Had Gocthe known this version, 
he would probably not have omitted such a sarcastic touch. 

I must pass over the inimitable scene which follows between Me- 
phisto and the young Student newly arrived at the University, with 
boundless desire for knowledge. Every line is a sarcasm, or atonch 
of wisdom. The gosition of this scene in its relation to the whole, 
deserves, however, a remark. What is the scene, but a withering 

© Dos Closter, vol. ¥, p. 826, 
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satire on every branch of kmowledge ? and where does it occur, but 
precisely at that juncture when Knowledge has by the hero been ro- 
nounced, when Books are closed for ever, and Life is to be enjoyed? 
Thus the words of Mephisto, that Theory is a greybeard, and Life a 
fresh tree, green and golden— 

Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und gran des Lebens goldner Baom— 
prepare us for the utter abjuration of Theory, and the eager pursuit 
of Enjoyment. This leads to 

Auerbach's Collar, and its scene of Aristophanio buffoonery. 'Tho 
cellar reeks with the fumes of bad wine and stale tobacco ; its black- 
ened arches ring with the sound of boisterous mirth and noisy songs. 
The sots display themselves in all their sottishness. And this is one 
form of human enjoyment! A thing still unhappily to be seen in 
every city of Europe. Faust looks on with a sort of bewildered dis- 
gust, which soon wearies him ; and then away! away! to the other 
acene as foul, as hideons—to— 

The Witches’ Kitchen. Here Faust passes from bestiality to hes- 
tiality, from material grossuess to spiritual grossness, from the im- 
purity of sots to the impurity of witches. In this den of sorcery ho 
drinks of the witch’s potion, which will make him, as Mephisto 
says, see @ Helen in the first woman he meets. Rejuvenescence ia 
accompanied by desires hitherto unknown to him ; he is young, and 
young passions hurry him into the “ roaring flood of time.” 

Meeting with Margaret. The simple girl, returning from church, 
is accosted by Faust, and answers him somewhat curtly ; here com- 
mences the love-episode which gives to the poem a magic none can 
resist. Shakespeare bimself has drawn no such portrait as that of 
Margaret: no such peculiar union of passion, simplicity, homeliness, 
and witchery. The poverty and inferior social position of Margaret 
are never lost sight of; she never becomes an abstraction ; itis Love 
alone which exalts her above her lowly station and it is only im pas- 
sion that she is a0 exalted. Very artful and veryamusing is the contrast 
between this simple girl and her friend Martha, who makes love to 
Mephisto with direct worldly shrewdness. The effect of this con- 
trast in the celebrated garden scene is very fine; and what a scene 
that is! I have no language in which to express its intense and 
overpowering effect: the picture is one which remains indelible in 
the memory ; certain lines linger in the mind, and stir it like the 
memory of deep pathetic music. For instance, Margaret’s asking 
him to think of her, even if it be for a moment,—she will have time 
enough to think of him : 
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Denkt ihr an mich ein Augeublickchen nur, 
Teh werde elt genug an ouch wu danken haben : 


‘What a picture of woman’s lonely life, in which the thoughts, not 
called ont by the buey needs of the hour, centre in one object! And 
then that exquisite episode of her plucking the flower “‘He loves ma 
—loves me not”; followed by this charming reflection when Faust 
has departed : 

‘Du lisber Gott! waa zo cin Mann 

Nicht alles alles denken kann ! 

Beachsmt nur steh’ ich vor ihm da, 

Und mag’ su allen Sachan je. 

Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind 

‘Begreifo nicht was er an mir find’t.* 

Wood and Cavern. I do not understand the relation of this scene 
to the whole. Faust is alone among the solitudes of Nature, pouring 
out his rapture and his despair: 

Foust. Alas! that man enjoys no perfect bliss, 
I feel it now. Thou gavest me with this joy, 
‘Which brings me near and nearer to the gods, 

A fallow, whom I cannot do without ; 


Blows all the bounties of thy love to nought. 
‘He fans within my breast a raging fire 

For that fair image, busy to do il 

‘Thus reel I from desire on to enjoyment, 
And in enjoyment Janguish for doaire. 

Mephisto enters, and the two wrangle. The scene is full of fine 
things, but its position in the work is not clear to me. It is followed 
by that scene in Margaret’s room which exhibits her at the spinning- 
wheel, singing Meine Rub’ ist hin— my peace is gone, my heart is 
sad;” and is succeeded by the second Garden scene, in which she 
questions Faust about his religion. I must give the famous confession 
of Faith, though more literally than Blackie renders it; 

‘Misunderstand me not, thou lovely one. 
‘Who dare name Him? 

And who confess: 

“T believe in Him?” 

‘Who can feel 


© ‘The narveté of expression is not to be transleted. Blackio has given thesanso: 
‘Dear God | what such s man as this 
Gen think on any thing yoa may | 
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Does not the Heaven arch iteelf above F 
‘Idea not the earth firm here below ? 
And rise not the eternal stars 
‘Looking downwards friendly ? 
Gase not our eyes into each other, 
And is not all thronging 
"To thy head and heart, 
‘Weaving in eternal mystery 
Invisibly visibly sbout thea? 
Fill up thy hesrt therewith, in all ita gresincss, 
And when thou’rt wholly blest in this emotion, 
‘Then call it what thou wilt, 
Call it Joy! Heart! Love! God! 
T have no name for it, 
‘Feeling ia all-in-all, 
‘Name is sound and smoke, 
Clouding the glow of Heaven. 
Margaret foela this confession to be the same in substance as that 
the Priest tells her, only in somewhat different language : 
‘Nur mit ein bischen andarn Worten. 


There is something inexpressibly touching in her solicitude about 
her lover's faith ; it serves to bring out one element of her character ; 
as hor instinctive aversion to Mephisto brings out another element: 
she sees on his forehead that he feels no sympathy, that “He never 
yet hath loved a human soul.” In his presence she almost feela 
that her own love vanishes; certain it is that in his presence she 
cannot pray. 

The guileless innocence which prattles thus, prepares us for the 
naive readiness with which she expresses her willingness to admit 
her lover to her apartment, and consents to give her mother the 
sleeping draught. ‘This scene is, with terrible significance, followed 
by that brief scene at the Well, whore Margaret hears her friend 
Bessy triumph, feminine-wise, over the fall of one of their com- 
panions. Women, in all other things so compassionate, are mer- 
ciloss to each other precisely in those situations where feminine 
sympathy would be moat grateful, where fominine tenderness 
ehonld be most suggestive. Bessy says not a word against the 
seducer; her wrath falls entiroly on the victim, who bas been 
‘rightly served.” Margaret—taught compassion by experience— 
cannot now triumph as formerly she would have triumphed. But , 
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now she too is become what she chid, she too is a sinner, and 
cannot chide! The closing words of this soliloquy have never been 
translated ; there is a something in the simplicity and intensity of the 
expression which defies translation, 

Doch—alles was dazu mich trieb, 

Gott! war 20 gut! ach war so lie !© 

The next scene shows her praying to the Virgin, the Mother of 
Sorrows ; and this is succeeded by the return of her brother Valen- 
tine, snffering greatly from his sister’s shame; he interrapts the 
serenade of Faust, attacks him, and is stabbed by Mephisto, falls, 
and expires uttering vehement reproaches against Margaret. From 
this bloodshed and horror we are led to the Cathedral. Margarot 
prays amid the crowd—the evil spirit at hor side. A solemn, almost. 
stifling sense of awe rises through the mind ai this picture of the 
harassed sinner seeking refuge, and finding fresh despair. Around 
her kneel in silence those who hear with comfort the words to hor 
80 terrible : 

‘Dies ire, dies ie, 

Solvet aseclum in favills! 
and when the choir bursts forth— 

Judex ergo cum sedebit: 

Quidquid latet apparebit, 

‘Nil inultam remanebit— 
ahe is overpowered by remorse, for the Evil Spirit interprets these 
words in their most appalling sense. 

The Walpurgis Nacht. The introduction of this scene in this 
place would be a great error if Faust were simply a drama. The 
tind resents being snatched away from the contemplation of human 
passion, and plunged into the vagaries of dreamland, After shud- 
dering with Margaret, we are in no mood for the Blockaberg. But 
Faust is not a drama; its purpose is not mainly that of unfolding 
before our eyes the various evolutions of an cpisodo of life; its 
object is not to rivet attention through a story. It is a grand 
legendary spectacle, in which all phases of life are represented, The 
scene on the Blocksberg is part of the old Legend, and is to be fonnd 
in many versions of the puppet-play.t Note how Goethe introduces 
the scene immediately after that in the Cathedral—thus representing 
that rae eating 3a, “ Yet if Isinned, the sin came to me in shape so good, so lovely, 

t In the Strasburg version, Hanewarat a steed on which he 
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the wizard-element in contrast with the religions clement; just as 
previously he contrasted the Witches’ Kitchen and its orgies with 
the orgies of Auerbach’s cellar. 

‘We must not linger on the Blocksberg, but return to earth, and 
the tragic drama there hastening to its dénonement. Seduction has 
led to infanticide ; infanticide has led to the condemnation of Mar- 
garet. Faust learns it ell; learns that a triple murder lies to his 
account—Valentine, Margaret, and her child. In his despair he 
reproaches Mephisto for having concealed this from him, and wasted. 
his time in insipid fooleries. Mephisto coldly says that Margaret is not 
the first who has so died. Upon which Fanst breaks forth: “Not 
the first! Misery! Misery! by no human soul to be conceived ! 
that more than one creature of God should ever have been plunged 
into the depth of this woe! that the first, in the writhing agony of 
her death, should not have atoned for the guilt of all tho rest before 
the eyes of the eternally Merciful |” 

One peculiarity is noticeable in this sceno: it is the only bit of 
prose in the whole work ;—what could have determined him to 
write it in prose? At first I thought it might be the nature of the 
scene; but the intensity of language seems to demand verse, and 
surely the scene in Auerbach’s cellar is more prosaic in its nature 
than this? The question then remaing, and on it the critic may 
exert his ingenuity. 

What painting in the six brief lines which make up the succeeding 
scene! Faust and Mephisto are riding over a wild and dreary plain ; 
the sound of carpenters at work on the gibbet informs them of the 
preparations for the execution of Margaret. 

And now the final scene opens, Faust enters the dungeon where 
Margaret lies huddled on a bed of straw, singing wild snatches of 
ancient ballads, her reason gone, her end approaching. The terrible 
pathos of this interview draws tears into our eyes after twenty 
readings. As the passion rises to a climax, the grim, passionloss 
face of Mephistopheles appears—thns completing the circle of irony 
which runs throughout the poem. Everyone feols this scene to be 
untranslatable. The witchery of such lines as 

Sag’ niemand dass du schon bei Gretchen warst, 
Mr. Hayward. has already pointed out as beyond translation; “ in- 
eod it is only by a lucky chance that e succession of simple, heart- 
felt expressions or idiomatic felicities are ever capable of exact 
representation in another language.” * 
* Translation of Faust : Preface, p. xxxi, 8rd Edition. 
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The survey just taken, disclosing a succession of varied scenes 
representative of Life, will not only help to explain the popularity 
of Faust, but may help also to explain the secret of its composition. 
The rapidity and variety of the scenes give the work an sir of form- 
Jeaaness, until we have seized the principle of organic unity binding 
these scenes into a whole. The reader who first approaches it is 
generally disappointed: the want of visible connection makes it 
appear more like a Nightmare thana work of Art. Even accom- 
plished critics have been thns misled. Thus Coleridge, who battled 
80 ingeniously for Shakspeare’s Art, was utterly at a loss to recog- 
nise any unity in Faust. ‘There is no whole in the poem,” he 
said, ‘the scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures, and a large part 
of the work is to me very flat.”* Coleridge, combating French 
critics, proclaimed (in language slightly altered from Schlegel) that 
the unity of a work of Art is “ organic, not mechanic ;” and he was 
held to have done signal service by pointing ont the unity of Shak- 
speare’s conception underlying variety of detail ; but when he came 
to Goethe, whom he disliked, and of whom he alwaya spoke un- 
@orthily, he could sea nothing but magic-lantern scenes in variety 
of détail. If Hamlet is not a magic-lantern, Faust is not. The 
successive soanes of a magic-lantern have no connection with a 
general plan; have no dependence one upon the other. In the 
‘analysis just submitted to the reader, both the general plan and the 
interdependence of the scenes have, it is hoped, been made mani~ 
fest. A closer familiarity with the work removes the first feeling of 
disappointment. We learn to understand it, and our admiration 
grows with our enlightenment. The picture is painted with so 
cunning & hand, and yet with so careless an air, that Strength is 
veiled by Grace, and nowhere seems straining itself’ in Effort. 

I believe few persons have read Faust without disappointment, 
There are works which, on first acquaintance, ravish us with 
delight; the ideas are new ; the form is new ; the execution striking. 
In the glow of enthusiasm we pronounce the now work & master- 
piece. We study it, learn it by heart, and somewhat weary our ac- 
quaintances by the emphasis of enthusiasm. In a few years, or it 
may be months, the work hss become unreadable, and we marvel at 
our old admiration. The ideas are no longer novel; they appear 
truisms or perhaps falsiams. The execution is no longer admirable, 
for we have discovered its trick. In familiarising our minds with the 
work, our admiration has been slowly strangled by the contempt which 
familiarity is said to breed, but which familiarity only breeds in con- 

* Table Talk, vol. rr, p. 114, 
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temptible minds, or for things contemptible. The work then was 
no masterpiece? Not in the least.* A masterpiece excites no 
sodden enthusiasm ; it must be studied much and long, before it 
is fully comprehended; we must grow up to it, for it will not 
descend to us. Its influence is less sudden, more lasting. Its am- 
phasis grows with familiarity. We never become disenchanted ; we 
grow more and more awestruck at its infinite wealth. We discover 
no trick, for thare is none to discover. Homer, Shakspeare, Raphael, 
Beethoven, Mozart, never storm the judgment; but, once fairly in 
possession, they retain it with increasing influence. I remember 
looking at the Elgin marbles with an indifference which I was 
ashamed to avow; and since then I have stood before them with a 
rapture almost rising into tears, On the other hand, works which 
uow cannot detain me a minute before them, excited sudden enthu- 
siasm such as in retrospection seams like the boyish taste for onripe 
apples, With Faust my first feeling was disappointment. Not un- 
derstanding the real nature of the work, I thought Goetho had 
missed his aim, because he did not fulfil my conceptions. It 3s the 
arrogance of criticiam to demand that the artist, who never thought 
of us, should work in the direction of our thoughts. As I grew 
older, and bogan to read Faust in the original (helped by the dic- 
tionary), its glory gradually dawned upon my mind. It is now one 
of those works which exercise a fascination to be compared only to 
the minute and inexhaustible love we feel for those long dear to us, 
every expression having # peculiar and, by association, quite mystic 
influence. 

A masterpiece like Faust, because it is a masterpiece, will be 
almost certain to create disappointment, in proportion to the ex- 
pectations formed of it. Sir Joshua Reynolds, on his first visit to 
the Vatican, could not conceal his mortification at not relishing the 
works of Raphsel, and was only relieved from it on discovering that 
others had experienced the same feeling. “‘ The truth is,” he adds, , 
“that if theae works had been really what I expected, they would | 
have contained beauties superficial and alluring, but by no moans 

poh as would have entitled them to thoir groat reputation.” We 
need not be surprised therefore to hear even distinguished men 
express unfavourable opinions of Faust. Charles Lamb, for instance, 
thought it a vulgar melodrame in comparison with Marlow’s Faustus ; 
on ‘inic even the wise 
ocala fon ee one a 
as the 


at the new fact, but i nowise to be trust lasting relation be- 
Tween st intellect and that thing.”—Emerzon. 
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an opinion he never could have formed had he read Faust in the 
original, He read it in a translation, and no work suffers more 
from translation. However unwilling s reader may be that his com- 
petence to pronounce a judgment should be called in question, it 
must be said in all seriousness and with the most complete absence 
of exaggeration and prejudice, that in translation he really has not 
the work before him, 

Several times in these pages I have felt called upon to protest 
against the adequacy of all translation of poetry. In its happiest 
efforts, translation is bet approximation ; and its efforts are not often 
happy. .A translation may be good as translation, but it cannot be 
an adequate reproduction of the original. It may be a good poem ; 
it may be « good imitation of another poem ; it may be better than 
the original; but it cannot be an adequate reproduction ; it cannot 
‘be the same thing in another language, producing the same effect 
on the mind, And the cause lies deep in the nature of poetry. 
“ Melody,” as Beethoven said to Bettina, “ gives a sensuous exist- 

afntce to poetry ; for does not the meaning of a poem become embodied in 
melody ?” ‘The meanings of a poem and the meanings of the indi- 
vidual words may be reproduced ; but in a poem moaning and form 
are ag indissoluble as soul and body ; and the form cannot be repro- 
duced. The effect of poetry is a compound of music and sugges- 
tion; this music and this suggestion are intermingled in words, to 
alter which is to alter the effect. For words in poetry are not, as in 
prose, simple representatives of objects and ideas: they are parts 
of an organic whole—they are tones in the harmony; substitute 
other parts, and the result is a monstrosity, as if an arm were snbsti- 
tuted for a wing ; substitute other tones or semitones, and you pro- 
dace a discord. Words have their music and their shades of mean- 
ing too delicate for accurate reproduction in any other form ; the sug- 
gestiveness of one word cannot be conveyod by another. Now all 
translation is of necessity a sabstitution of one word for another: 
the substitute may express the meaning, but it cannot accurately re- 
produce the music, nor those precise shades of suggestivencsas on 
which the delicacy and beauty of the original depend. Words sre 
not only symbols of objects, but centros of associations; and their 
suggestiveness depends partly on their sound. Thus thoro is not the 
slightest: difference in the meaning expressed when I spy 


‘The dews of night began to fall, 
or 


‘The nightly dewa commenced to fall. 
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Moaning and metre are the same; but one ia poetry, the other 
prose, Wordsworth paints a landscape in this line: 

‘The river wanders at ita own sweet will. 
Let us translate it into other words: 

‘The river runneth free from all restraint. 


We preserve the moaning, but where ia the landscape? Or we may 
turn it thus; 


The river flows, now here, now there, at will, 


which is s very close translation, much closer than any usually found 
in a foreign language, where indeed if would in all probability assume 
some such form as this; 

‘The rivar self-impelled pursues ita course. 


In theae examples we have what is seldom found in translations, ac- 
curacy of meaning expressed in similar metre; yet the music and 
the poetry are gone; becanxe the music and the pootry are organic- 
ally dependent on certain peculiar arrangements of sound and sug- 
gestion. Walter Scott speaks of the verse of ballad by Mickle 
which haunted his boyhood ; it is this: 
‘The dews of summer night did fall ; 
‘The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grow thereby. 
This verse wo wil] rearrange as « translator would rearrange it: 
‘The nightly dews commenced to fall ; 
‘The moon, whose empire is the aky, 
Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hall, 
And all the oaks that stood thereby. 
Here is a verse which certainly would never have haunted any one ; 
‘and yet upon whst apparently slight variations the difference of effect 
depends! The meaning, metre, rhymes, and most of the words, are 
the same ; yet the difference in the result is infinite. Let us trans- 
late it « little more freely : 
‘j ’ Sweetly did fall the dews of night; 
‘ 


And glanced the oaks’ broad boughs between. 


I appeal to the reader’s experience whether this is not a translation 


}which in another language would pass for excellent ; and Borerthe: 
HE 
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Jess it is not more like the original than 2 wax rose is like » garden 
rose, To conclude these illustrations, I will give one which may 
serve to bring into relief the havoc made by translators who adopt & 
different motre from that of the original.* Wordsworth bogins his 
famous Ode : 
‘There was s time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
Apparglled i > 
‘The glory and the freahness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath bean of yoro; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
‘The things which I have seen I now can seo no more. 
The translator, fully possessed with the sonse of the passage, makes 
no mistakes, but adopting anothor metre, we will suppose, paraphrases 
it thus: 
A time there was when wood, and stream, and field, 
"The earth, and evary common eight, did yield 
To me » pure and heavenly delight, 
Such as is seen in dream eud vision bright. 
‘That time is past; no longer can I see 
The thingu which charmed my youthful reverie. 
‘These are specimens of translating from English into English,t and 
show what effects are produced by a change of music and a change 
of suggestion. It is clear that in a foreign language the music must 
incessantly be changed, and as no complex words are procisely 
equivalent in two languages, the suggestions must also be different. 
Idioms are of course untranslateable. Felicities of expression are 
the idioms of the poet; but as on the one hand these felicities are 
essential to the poem, and on the other hand untranslatable, the 
vanity of translation becomes apparent. I do not ray that a trans- 
lator cannot produce a fine poem in imitation of an original poem ; 
but I utterly disbelieve in the possibility of his giving us a work 
which can be to us what the original is to those who read it. If, 
therefore, we reflect what a poom Faust is, and that it contains almost. 
every variety of style and metre, it will be tolerably evident that no 
one unacquainted with the original form an adequate idea of it 
from translation ; and if this is true, it will explain why Charles 
* “Goethe's pooms,"" said Beethoven, “exercise 
by the easing, bot by theirshytim neo. Te is + nggeage wLidl anger meron 
poyiristotle hes a very similar argument and modo of illustration in the Ds 
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; Lamb should prefer Marlowe’s Faustue, and why many other readers 
{should speak slightingly of the Faust, 

‘As useful memoranda for compsrison, I will here analyse Marlowe's ", 
Faustus and Calderon’s El Magico Prodigioso, 

Doctor Faustus has many magnificent passages, such as Marlowe 
of the “ mighty line” conld not fail to write; but on the whole it 
is woarisome, vulgar, and ill-conceived. The lowest buffoonery, des- 
titute of wit, fills » large portion of the scenes; and the serious 
parta want dramatic evolution, There is no character well drawn. 
The melancholy figure of Mephistopholis has a certain grandeur, but 
he is not the Tempter, according to the common conception, creep- 
ing to his purpose with the cunning of the serpent; nor is he the 
cold, ironical “ spirit that denies”; he is more like the Satan of 
Byron, with » touch of piety and much repentance. The language 
he addresses to Faustus is such as would rather frighten than seduce 
him. 


Tho reader who opens Fatsive under the impression that he is 
about to sce o philosophical subject treated philosophically, will 
have mistaken both the character of Marlowe’s genius and of Mar- 
lowe’s epoch. Faustus is no more philosophical in intontion than 
the Jew of Malta, or Tamburluine the Great. It is simply the the- 
atrical treatment of a popular legend,—a legend admirably charac- 
teristic of the spirit of those ages in which men, believing in the 
agency of the devil, would willingly have bartered their future exist- 
euce for the satisfaction of present desires. Here undoubtedly is a 
philosophical problem, which even in the present day is constantly 
presenting itself to the speculative mind. Yes, even in the present 
day, since human nature does not change: forms only change, the 
spirit remains ; nothing perishes,—it only manifests iteelf differently, 
Men, it is true, no longer believe in the devil’s agency; at least, 
they no longer believe in the power of calling up the devil and 
transacting business with him ; otherwise thero would be hundreds 
of such stories as that of Faust. But the spirit which created that 
story and rendered it credible to al! Europe remains unchanged, 
The sacrifice of the futmre to the present is the spirit of that legend. 
The blindness to consequences caused by the imperiousness of desire ; 
the recklessness with which inevitable and terrible results are braved 
in perfect consciousness of their being inevitable, provided that s 
tomporary pleasure can be obtained, is the spirit which dictated 
Faust’s barter of his soul, which daily dictates the barter of men’s 
souls. We do not make compacts, but we throw away our lives ; 
we have no Tempter fave to face with us, offering illimitable power in 
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exchange for our futurity: but we have our own Desires, imperious, 
insidious, and for them we barter our existence,—for one moment’s 
pleasure risking years of angnish. 

The story of Faustus suggests many modes of philosophical treat- 
ment, but Marlowe has not availed himself of any: he has taken the 
popular view of the legend, and given his hero the vulgarest: motives, 
This is not meant as a criticism, but as a statement. J am not sure 
that Marlowe was wrong in so treating his subject ; I am only sure 
that he treated it so. Faustus is disappointed with logic, because it 
teaches him nothing but debsate,—with physic, because he cannot 
with it bring dead men back to life,—with law, because it concerns 
only the “ external trash”,—and with divinity, because it teaches 
that the reward of sin is death, and that we are all sinners. Seeing 
advantage in none of theso studies he takes to necromancy, and there 
finds content ; and how ? 


Faust, How am I gintted with conceit of this! 
Shall I make spirita fetch me what I please? 
‘Resolve me of all ambiguities ? 

Perform what desperate enterprise I willP 
Pill have them fly to India for gold, 

* Bansack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fraits and princely delicates, 
Tl have them read me strange philosophy ; 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings : 

T'll have them wall all Germany with brass, 
And make swift Ehine circle fair Wittenburg : 
T'll have them fill the public schools with skill, 
‘Whorewith the students shall be bravely clad: 
Tl levy soldiers with tho ocin they bring, 
And chase the prince of Parma from our land, 
And reign sole king of all the provinces: 
‘Yea, stranger ongines for the brant of war, 
‘Than was the flery Koel at Antwerp bridge, 
TL make my servile spirits to invent. 

There may in this seem something trivial to modern approhenaions, 
yet Marlowe’s audience sympathised with it, having the foclings 
of an age when witches were burned, when men were commonly 
supposed to hold communication with infernal spirits, when the 
price of damnation was present enjoyment, 

The compact signed, Faustus makes use of his powor by scamper- 
ing over the world, performing practical jokes and vulgar incanta- 
tions,—knocking down the Pope, making horns sprout on the heads 
of noblemen, cheating a jockey by selling him a horse of straw, and 
other equally vulgar tricks, which were just the things the audience 
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would have done had they possessed the power. Tired of his buf. 
fooneries he calls up the vision of Helen ; his rapture at the sight is 
@ fine specimen of how Marlowe can write on a fitting occasion. 

His last hour now arrives: he is smitten with remorse, like many 
of his modern imitators, when it is too late; sated with his power, 
he now shudders at the price. After some tragical raving, and 
powerfully depicted despair, he is carried off by devils, The close is 
in keeping with the commencement: Faustus is damned because he 
made the compact. Hach part of the bargain is fulfilled; it is a tale 
of sorcery, and Faustus meets the fate of a sorcerer. 

The vulgar conception of this play is partly the fault of Marlowe, 
and partly of his age. It might have been treated quite in con- 
formity with the general belief; it might have been a tale of sorcery, 
and yet magnificently impressive. What would not Shakspeare have 
made of it? Nevertheless, we must in justice to Marlowe look also 
to the state of opinion in his time ; and we shall then admit that 
another and higher mode of treatment would perhaps have been leas 
acceptable to the audience. Had it been metaphysical, they would 
not have understood it; had the motives of Faustus been more 
elovated, the audience would not have believed in them, To havo 
saved him at last, would have been to violate the legend, and to out- 
rage their moral sense. For, why should the black arts be unpun- 
ished? why should not the sorcerer be damned? The legend was 
understood in its literal sense, in perfect accordance with the cre- 
dulity of the audience. The symbolical significance of the legend is 
entirely a modern creation, 

Let us now turn to Calderon’s Ei Magico Prodigioso, often ssid 
to have furnished Goethe with the leading idea of his Faust, 
which, however, does not resemble Hi Magico in plot, incidents, 
situations, characters, or ideas. The Faustue of Marlowe has 
a certain superficial resemblance to the Faust, because the same 
legond is adopted in both; but in Bl Magico the legend ia alto- 
gether different ; the treatment different. Calderon’s latest editor, 
Don Eugenio de Ochoa, is quite puzzled to conceive how the notion 
of resemblances got into circulation, and gravely declares that it is 
outeramente infundada, 

The scene lies in the neighbourhood of Antioch, where, with 
glorious festival and song,” a temple is being consecrated to 
Jupiter. Cyprian, a young student, perplexing himself with the 
dogmas of his religion (polytheism), has retired from the turmoil of 
the town to enjoy himself in quiet study. Pliny’s definition of God 
is unsatisfactory, and Cyprian is determined on finding a better. 


2 
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A rustling amongst the leaves disturbs him, caused by the demon, 
who appears in the dress of a cavalier. They commence an argu- 
ment, Cyprian pointing out the error of polytheism, the demon 
yosintaining its trath. We see that Cyprian has been converted 
to monotheism—a step towards his conversion to Christianity ; and 
this conversion operated by the mere force of trath, this change of 
opinion resulting from an examination of polytheism, was doubtless 
flattering to Calderon’s audience,—a flattery carried to its acmé in 
the feeble defence of the demon, who on his entrance declares, aside, 
that Cyprian shall never find the truth. Calderon would not let the 
devil have the best of the argument even for s moment. Instead 
of the “ spirit that denies,” he presents us with a malignant fiend, 
as impotent as he is malignant,—a fiend who acknowledges himself 
worsted in the osrgument, and who resolves to conquer by Inst the 
student whom he cannot delnde by sophisms. He has power given 
him to wage enmity against Justina’s soul; he will make Justina 
captivate Cyprian, and with one blow effect two vengeances. We 
need not point out the dissimilarity between such a fiend, and the 
ond Mephistopheles. 

Cyprian is left alone to study, but is again interrupted by the 
quarrel of Lelio and Floro, two of his friends, who, both enamoured 
of Justina, have resolved to decide their rivalry by the sword. 
Cyprian parts them, and consents to become arbiter. He then 
undertakes to visit Justina, in order to ascertain to whom she gives 
the preference. In this visit he falls in love with her himself. There 
is an underplot, in which Moscon, Clerin, and Libia, according to 
the usual style of Spanish comedies, parody the actions and senti- 
ments of their masters; I omit it, as well as the other scenes which 
do not bear on the subject matter of the drama, 

Justina, a recent convert to Christianity, is the type of Christian 
innocence. She rejects Cyprian’s love, as she had rejected that of 
her former admirers. This coldness exasperates him : 

Bo besutiful she was—and I, 
Between my love and jealousy, 
‘And so convaleed with hope and fear, 


‘Unworthy as it may appear,— 
Bo hitter is the life I live 


Hear’st thou, Hell? Dost thon reject it P 
‘My soul ia offered. 
‘Demon (ensem). T accept it. 
(Tempest, with thunder and lightning). 
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In another writer we might panse to remark on the “want 
of keeping” in making a polytheist addrees such a prayer to hell; 
but Calderon is too fall of such things to cause surprise at any indi- 
vidual instance. The storm rages,—a ship goes down at sea; tho 


demon enters as & shipwrecked passenger, and saya aside : 


Tt was essential to my purposes 

"To wake e tummlt on the sapphire coon, 
‘That in this unknown form I might at length 
Wipe out the blot of the discomfiture 
Sustained upon the mountain, and aseail 
‘With = new war the soul of Cyprian, 

Forging the instramenta of his destruction 

Cyprian addresses words of comfort to him on his misfortuno ; the 
demon says it isin vain to hope for comfort, since all is lost that 
gave life valne, He then tells his story; describing, by means of a 
very transparent equivocation, the history of his rebellion in heaven 
and his chastisement. In the course of his narrative he insinuates 
his power of magic, hoping to awaken in Cyprian’s breast a love of 
the art, Cyprian offers him the hospitality due to a stranger, and 
they quit the scene. 

In their next scene the demon asks Cyprian the reason of his 
constant melancholy. This is an opportunity for the display of fostian, 
never let slip by » Spanish dramatist. Cyprian describes his mistress 
and his passion for her with the volubility of a lover, and the taste 
of an Ossian. He very circumstantially informs the demon that the 
partes que componen a esta divina muger”—the charms which 
adorn this paragon—are the charms of Aurora, of fleecy clouds and 
pearly dews, of balmy gales and early roses, of meandering rivulete 
and glittering stars, of warbling birds and crystal rocks, of laurels 
and of sunbeams; and so forth through the space of more than fifty 
lines, in @ style to captivate magazine poets, and to make other 
readers yawn. Having described her, he declares that he is so 
entranced with this creature as to have entirely forsaken philosophy; 
he is willing to give away his noul for her. The demon accepts the 
offer, splits open a rock and shows Justina reclining asleep. Oyprian 
rushes towards her, but the rock closes again, and the demon 
demands that the compact aball be signed before the maiden is 
@elivered. Cyprian draws blood from his arm, and with his daggor 
writes the agreement on some linen, The demon then consents 
to instract him in magic, by which, at the expiration of one year, he 
will be able to possess Justina. 

This temptation-soene is very trivial,—feeble in conception and 
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bungling in execution. Remerk the grosa want of artistic keeping 
in it: Cyprian had before addressed s vow to hell that he would 
give his sout for Justina; the demon answered, “I accept it!” 
‘Thunder and lightning followed,—effective enough as a melo-dramatic 
coup de thédire, utterly naeless to the play ; for although the demon 
appears, it is not to make a compact with Cyprian, it is not even to 
tempt him ; it is simply to become soquainted with him, gain his 
confidence, and afterwards tempt him. The time elapsea, and the 
demon then tempts Cyprian as we have seen. How poor, feeble, and 
staggering these outlines! What makes the feebleness of this 
scene stand out still more clearly, is the gross and senseless parody 
of Clarin, the gracioso, Like his maater, he too is in love ; like his 
master he offers to sell his soul to the demon, and strikes ‘his nose, 
that with the blood he may write the compact on his handkerchief. 

It is in this temptation-scene, however, that the single point of 
resemblance occurs between the plays of Calderon and Goethe, 
It is extremely slight, as everyone will observe; but slight as it is, 

critios have made it the basis of their notion of plagiarism. 
Pho compact i is the point which the legend of St. Cyprian and the 
legend of Faust have in common. In all other respecte the legends 
differ and the poems differ, It is curious however to compare the 
motives of the three heroes, Faustus, Cyprian, and Faust; to com- 
pare wha} each demands in return for his soul; and in this com- 
parison Calderon “ shows least bravely” ; his hero is the most pitiful 
of the three. 

To return to our analysis: The year’s probation has expired, and 
Cyprian is impatient for his reward. He has learned tho arts of 
necromancy, in which he is almost as proficient as his master; 
boasts of being able to call the dead from out their graves, and of 
possessing many other equally wonderful powers. Yet with this 
science he does nothing, attempts nothing. Of what use then was 
the year’s probation? of what use this necromantic proficiency ? 
Had the question been put to Calderon he would probably have 
smiled, and answered, “to prolong the play and give it variety,”—a 
sensible answer from a rapid playwright, but one which ill accords 
with the modern notion of his bemg s profound artist, Perhaps it 
is to0 much to expect that a man who wrote between one and two 
hundred plays should have produced one that could bo regarded as 
a work of art; nor should we have judged him by any highor 
standard than that of a rapid and effective playwright, had not the 
Germans been so hyperbolical in criticism, which the English, who 
seldom read the poet, take for granted must be just. 
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The demon calla upon the spirita of hell to instil into Justins’a 
mind impure thoughts, so that she may incline to Cyprian. But 
this could have been done at first, and eo have spared Cyprian his 
year’s probation and his necromantic studies,—stadies which are 
never brought to bear upon Justina herself, though undertaken ex- 
pressly for her conquest. Justina enters in a state of violent agits- 
tion; @ portion of the scene will serve as 8 specimen. I borrow 
from the translation of this scene which appeared in the Afonthly 
Chronicle, vi, p. 846, 

The demon enters and Justina asks him : 

Say if thou a phantom art, 
‘Formed by terror and dismay ? 
Dam. No; but one cal’d by the thought 


"That he might point out the way 
‘Whither fied thy Cyprian. 

Just. And so shalt thon fail. This storm 
‘Which afflicta iny frenzied soul 
‘May imagination form 
‘To its wish, but ne’er shall warm 
‘Beason to ite med control. 


‘Wilt thou, since ’t is all committed, 
Linger ere the joy be won P 

Just. In our power abides not thought, 
(Thought, alas! how vain to fy); 
‘But the deed is, and *t is one 
That we sin in mind have sought 
And another to have done: 


‘Justine with all ite might, 
Say will not the victory fail 
‘When thy wish will not avail, 
But inclines thee in deepite? 
Just, By opposing to thee now 
My free will and Liberty. 
‘Dam. To my pewer thay soon shall bow. 
Just, fit could such power avow, 
‘Would our free will then be free P 
Dom. Come, ‘tis bliss that thoa wilt prove. 
Just. Dearly would I gain it so. 


Dem. It is pesce, and calm, and love. (Draws, but oonnot 
Just. Tt in misery, death, despair! snove her.) 
Da Heavenly joy! 

"Tin bitter woe! 


Den. Lost and shamod, forsaken one! 
‘Who in thy defumoe shall dare? 
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Just, My defense is God slone. 
Dow. Virgin, virgin, thou hast won! Coosens his hold.) 

How delighted mast the audience have been at this victory over 
the demon, by the mere announcement of a faith in God! Unable 
to give Cyprian the real Justina, the demon determines on deceiving 
him with a phantom. A figure enveloped in « cloak sppesra, and 
bids Cyprian follow. In the next scene Cyprian enters with the 
fancied Justina in his arms. In his transport he takes off the cloak, 
and instead of Justina discovers a Skeleton, who replies to his ex- 
clamation of horror :— 

Asi, Cipriano, son 

‘Todas las gloriss del mundo! 
“Such are the glories of this world.” In this terrific situation we 
recognise the inquisitor and the playwright, but the artist we do 
not recognise. As 8 piece of stage effect this skeleton ia power. 
folly conceived ; a3 6 religions warning it is equally powerful ; as 
art it ia detestable. It is a fine situation, though he has used it 
twice elsewhere ; but the consistency of the play is violated by it. 
If the demon wished to seduce Oyprian, would he have attempted 
to do 80 by such means? No. But Calderon here, as elsewhere, 
sacrifices everything to a coup de thédtre. 

Cyprian, exasperated at the deception, demands an explanation. 
Tho demon confesses that he is unable to force Justina, aa she is 
under the protection of a superior power. Cyprian asks who that 
power is. The demon hesitates, but is st length obliged to own 
that it ia the God of the Christians. Cyprian seeing that God pro- 
tects those who believe in him, refuses to own allegiance to any 
other, The demon is furious, and demands Oyprian’s soul, who 
contends that the demon has not fulfilled his share of the compact. 
‘Words ran high: Cyprian draws his sword and stabs the demon, of 
course without avail,—another stage effect. The demon drags him 
away, but, like Justina, he calls God to his aid, and the demon 
rushes off discomfited. 

Cyprian becomes o Christian, and Justina sasures him of his sal- 
vation in spite of his sins, for— 

«. no tiene 
‘Tantas estrellas el cielo, 
‘Tantas arenes el mar, 
"Tantas centelles el fuogo, 
Tantos 6tomea el dis, 
Comno él perdona pecados. 

Justina and Cyprian are condemned as horetica, and burned at 
Antioch, martyrs of the Christian faith, The demon nppears riding 
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on p serpent in the air, and addresses the audience, telling them 
that God has forced him to doclare the innocence of Justina, and the 
freedom of Cyprian from his rash engagement. Both now repose in 
the realms of the blessed. 

These anslyses will enable the reader to perceive how Marlowe 
and Calderon have treated the old story, each in a spirit conformable 
with his genius and his age; the one presenting a legend in its nalveté, 
the other a legend as the vehicle for religions instruction. Goethe 
taking up the legend in an age when the natve belief could no longer 
‘be accepted, treated it likewise in a way conformable with his genius 
and his age. The age demanded that it should be no simple logend, 
but a symbolical legend; not a atory to be credited as fact, but a 
story to be credited as representative of fact ; for although the rudest | 
intellect would reject the notion of any such actual compact with 
Satan, the rudest and the loftiest would see in that compact a symbol ! 
of their own desires and struggles. 

To adapt the legend to his age, Goethe was forced to treat it 
symbolically, and his own genius gave tho peculiar direction to that | 
treatment. We shall see in the Second Part, how his waning vigour’ 
sought inspiration more in symbolism than in poetry, more in re- 
flection than in emotion ; but for the present, confining ourselves to 
the First Part, we note in his treatmont # marvellous mingling of 
the legendary and the symbolicel, of the medisval and the modern. 
The depth of wisdom, the exquisite poetry, the clear bright painting, 
the wit, humour, and pathos, every reader will distinguish ; and if\ 
this chapter were not slready too long, I should be glad to linger | 
over many details, but must now content myself with the briefest ! 
indication of the general aspects of the poem, 

And first of the main theme: “ The intended theme of Faust,” 
says Coleridge, “is the consequences of a misology or hatred and 
depreciation of knowledge caused by an originally intense thirst for 
knowlodge baffled. But a love of knowledge for itself and for pure 
ends would never produce such & misology, but only o love of it for 
page and unworthy purposes.” Having stated this to be the theme, 
Coleridge thus criticises the execation : “There is neither causation 
nor proportion in Faust; he is a ready-made conjuror from the be- 
ginning ; the éneredulus odi is felt from the first line. The eensu- 
ality and thirst after knowledge are unconnected with each other.”* 
Here we have an example of that criticiem before alluded to, which 
imposes the conceptions of the critic as the trae end and aim of the 
artist. Coleridge had formed the plan of a Faust of his own, and 

* Tudle Tull, vol. m, p. 111. 
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blames Goethe for not treating the topic in the way Coleridge con- 
ceived it should be treated. A closer scrutiny would have convinced 
him that mizology is not the intended theme. After the first two 
scenes knowledge is never mentioned; misology is exhausted as a 
topic in the initial stages of the work. And what says Goethe him- 
self? ‘The marionette fable of Faust murmured with many votces 
in my soul. I too had wandered into every department of know- 
ledge, and had returned early enough satisfied with the vanity of 
science, And life, too, I had tried under various aspects, and always 
came back sorrowing and unsatisfied.” Here, if anywhere, we have 
the key to Faust, It is » reflex of the struggles of his soul, Expe- 
rience had taught him the vanity of philosophy; experience had 
early taught him to detect the corruption underlying civilisation, 
the dark undercurrents of crime concealed beneath smooth out- 
werd conformity. If then we distinguish for » moment one of 
the two aspects of the poem—if we set aside the picture, to 
consider only the problem—we come to the conclusion that the 
theme of Faust is the ory of despair over the nothingness of life. 
Misology forms a portion, but only a portion of the theme. Baffled 
in his attempts to penetrate the mystery of Life, Faust yields 
himself to the Tempter, who promises that he shall penetrate the 
enjoyment of Life. He runs the round of pleasure, as be had ran 
the round of science, and fails, The orgies of Anerbach’s cellar, the 
fancies of the Blocksberg, are unable to satiafy his cravings. The 
passion he feels for Gretchen is vehement, but feverish, transitory ; 
she haa no power to make him say to the passing moment, “ Stay, 
thou art fair.” He is restless because he seeks,—seeks the Abso- 
Inte, which can never be found. This is the doom of humanity : 


‘Ea irrt der Mensch s0 lang’ er strebt. 


It bas been said reproachfully that in Faust the problem is 
stated but not solved. I do not think this reproach valid, be- 
cause I do not think a poem was the fit vehicle for a solution. 
When the Singer becomes a Demonstrator, he abdicates his proper 
office, to bungle in the performance of another. Bunt very no- 
ticeable it is that Goethe, who has so clearly stated the problem, 
has also, both ‘practically, in his life, and theoretically, in his 
writings, given us the nearest approach to a solution by showing 
how the “heavy and the weary weight” of this great burden may 
be wisely borne. His doctrine of Renunciation—dase wir entsagen 
+méseon—applied by him with fertile results in so many directions, 
‘both in life and theory, will be found to approach a solution, or at 
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any rate to leave the insoluble mystery without its perplexing and 
tormenting influence. Activity and sincerity carry us far, if we 
begin by Renunciation, if we at the outset content ourselves with 
the Knowable and Attainsble, and give up the wild impatience of 
desire for the Unknowable and Unattainable. The mystery of ex- 
istence is an awful problem, but it is a mystery and placed beyond 
the boundaries of human faculty. Beoognise it as such, and 
renounce! Knowledge can only be relative, never absolute. But 
this relative knowledge is infinite, and to us infinitely important: 
in that wide sphare lot each work sccording to ability. Happiness, 
ideal and absolute, is equally unattainable: renounce it! The 
sphere of active Duty is wide, sufficing, ennobling to all who 
strenuously work in it. In the very sweat of labour there is 
stimulus which gives energy to life; and a consciouanesa that our 
labour tends in some way to the lasting benefit of others, makes the 
rolling years endurable. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS. 


"Tu Faust and the Lyrics suffice to give Goethe pre-eminence among 
the poets of modern times, Shakspeare excepted; and had they 
stood alone as representatives of his genius, no one would ever have 
disputed his rank. But ho has given the world many other works: 
in other words, he has thrown open many avenues through which 
the citadel of his fame may be attacked. His fame is lessened by 
his wealth; the fact of his doing 20 much, has lessened the belief 
in his power; for as the strength of a beam is measured by ita 
weakest part, so, but unjustly, are poets tested by their woukest 
works, whenever enthusisam does not drown criticism, Thus does 
mere weelth endanger reputation ; for when many targeta are ranged 
side by side, the clumsiest archer will succeed in striking one; and 
that writer has the best chance with the critics who presents the 
amallest surface. Greek Literature is so grand to us mainly because 
it is the fragment of fragments; the masterpisces have survived, 
and no failures are left to bear counterwitness, Our own con- 
temporary Literature seems so poor to us, not because there are no 
good books, but because there are so many bad, that even the good 
are hidden behind the mass of mediocrity which obtrudes itself 

-"Wpon the eye. Goethe has written forty volumes on widely different 
subjects, He has written with a perfection no German ever achieved 
before, and he has also written with a feebleness which it would be 
gratifying to think no German would ever emulate again. But the 
weak pages are prose. In verse he is always a singer; even the 
poorest poems have something of that grace which captivates us in 
his finest, The gift of Song, which is the especial gift of the poet, 
and which no other talents can replace, makoa his trifles pleasant, 
and his best lyrics matchless. 

The lyrics are the best known of his works, and have by their 
witchery gained the admiration even of antagonists. One hears very 
strange opinions about him and his works; but one never hears 
anything except praise of the minor poems. They are instinct with 
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life and beauty, against which no prejudice can stand. They give 
musical form to feelings the most various, and to feelings that are 
true. They are gay, coqnettish, playful, tender, passionate, mourn- 
fal, reflective, and picturesque; now simple as the tune which 
Beats time to nothing in your head, now laden with weighty 
thought; at one moment reflecting with ethereal grace the whim 
and fancy of caprice, at another sobbing forth the sorrows which 
press a cry from the heart. ‘These songs,” says Heine, himself a 
master of song, ‘have playful witchery which is imexpressible. 
The harmonious verses wind round your heart like a tender mistress, 
‘The Word embraces you while the Thought imprints a kiss.”* 

Part of this witchery is the sincerity of the style. It does not 
seek gurprises in diction, nor play amid metaphors, which, in most 
‘poets, are imperfect expressions of the meaning they are thought to 
adorn, It opens itself like a flower with unpretending grace, and 
with such variety as lies in the nature of the subject. There is no 
ornament in it, The beauties which it reveals are organic, they 
form part and parcel of the very tissue of the poem, and are not 
added as ornaments. Read, for example, the ballad of the Fisher- 
man (translated p. 228). How simple and direct the images; 
and yet how marvelously pictorial. Turning to totally different 
poem, the Bride of Corinth,—what can surpass the directnesa with 
which every word indicates the mysterious and terrible situation? 
every line is as a fresh page in the narrative, rapidly and yet gradu- 
ally unfolded. A young man arrivos st Corinth from Athens, to 
seek the bride whom his and her parents have destined for him. 
Bince that agreemont of the parents her family has turned Christian; 
and “when a new faith is adopted, love and truth are often uprooted 
like weeds.” Ignorant of the change, he arrives. It is late in the 
night. The household sre asleep ; but a supper is brought to him in 
his chamber, and be is left alone. The weary youth has no appetite ; 
he throws himself on his bed without undressing. As ho fala into 
a doze the door opens, and by the light of his lamp he sees a strange 
guest enter—a maiden veiled, clothed in white, about her brow a 
black and gold band. On seeing him, she raises a white hand in 
terror. She is abont to fly, but he entreats her to stay—pointa to 
the banquet, and bids her sit beside him and taste the joys of the 
gods, Bacchns, Ceres, and Amor. But she tells him she belongs no 
more to joy; the gods have departed from that silent house where 
One alone in Heaven, and One upon the Cross, are adored; no 

* “Die harmonischen Verse dein Herz wie eine xirtliche Gelisbtey 
das Wort umarmt dich, wihrend der dich kuast.” 

ir 
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sacrifices of Lamb or Ox are made, the sacrifice is that of a humen 
life. This is a language the young pagan understands not. He 
claims her as his bride. She tells him she has been sent into a 
cloister. He will hear nothing. Midnight—the spectral hour— 
sounds; and she seems at her ease. She drinks the purple wine 
with her white lips, but refuses the bread he offers. She gives him 
a golden chain, and takes in return a lock of his hair. She tells him 
she ia cold as ice, but he believes that Love will warm her, even if 
she be sent from the grave: 

‘Wechselhaach und Kuss! 

Liebestberfinas! 

Brennst du nicht und fihlest mich entbrannt? 
Love draws them together; eagerly sho catches the fire from his 
lips, and each is conscious of existence only in the other; but 
although the vampire bride is warmed by his love, no heart beats in 
her breast. It is impossible to describe the weird voluptuousness 
of this strange scene; this union of Life and Death; this altar of 
Hymen erected on the tomb. It is interrupted by the presence 
of the mother, who, hearing voices in the bridogroom’s room, and 
the kiss of the lovers mingling with the cockcrow, angrily enters to 
upbraid her slave, whom she supposes to be with the bridegroom. 
She enters angry “and sces—God! sho sees her own child!” The 
vampire rises like a Shadow, and reproaches her mother for having 
disturbed her, ‘ Was it not enough that you sent me to an early 
grave?” she asks. But the grave could not contain her: the 
psalms of prieste—the blossings of priests had no power over her ; 
earth itself is unable to stifle Love. She has come; she has sucked 
the blood from her bridegroom’s heart; she has given him her chain 
and received the lock of his hair. To-morrow he will be grey; his 
youth he must seek once more in tho tomb. She bids her mother 
prepare the fnneral pyre, open her coffin, and burn the bodies 
of her bridegroom and herself, that they together may hasten to 
the gods. 

In the whole of this wondrous ballad there is not a single image. 
Everything is told ixi the most direct and simple style. Everything 
stands before the eye like reality. The same may be said of the 
well-known Gott und die Bajadere, which is, as it were, the inverse of 
the Bride of Corinth. The Indian god passing along fhe banks of 
the Ganges is invited by the Bajadere to enter her hut, and repose 
himself, She coguettes with him, and lures him with the wiles of 
her caste. The god smiles and sees with joy, in the depths of her 
dogridation, a pure human heart. He gains hor love; but, to put 
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her to the severest proof, he makes her peas through 


She awakes in the morning to find him dead by her side, In an 
agony of tears she tries in vain to awaken him, The solemn, awful 
sounds of the priests chanting the requiem break on her ear. She 
follows his corpse to the pyre, but the priests drive her away ; she 
was not his wife ; she has no claim to die with him. But Passion is 
triumphant ; she springs into the flames, and the god rises from them 
with the rescued one in his arms. 

The effect of the changing rhythm of the poom, changing from 
tender lightness to solemn seriousness, and the art with which the 
whole series of events is unfolded in successive pictures, are what 20 
other German poet has ever attained. Tho same art is noticeable in. 
the Hrl King, known to every reader through Schubert’s music, if 
through no other source. The father riding through tho night, 
holding his son warm to his breast; the child’s terror at the Erl 
King, whom the father does not see; and the bits of landscape 
which are introdaced in so masterly a way, as explanations on the 
father’s part of the appearances which frighten the child; thus 
mingling the natural and supernatural, as well as imagery with nar- 
rative : all these are cut with the distinctness of plastic art, The Bri 
King is usually supposed to have been original; but Viehoff, in his 
Commentary on Goethe's Poems, thinks that the poem Herder trans- 
lated from tho Danish, Brikénigs Tochter, suggested the ides. The 
verse is the same. The opening line and the concluding line are 
nearly the same; but the story is different, and none of Goethe’s art 
is to be found in the Danish ballad, which tells simply how Herr Olaf 
rides to his marriage, and is met on the way by the Erl King’s 
daughter, who invites him to dance with her; he replies that he is 
unablo to stop and dance, for to-morrow is his wedding-day. She 
offers him golden spurs and a silk shirt, but he still replies, “ To- 
morrow is my wedding-day.” She then offers him heaps of gold. 
“ Heaps of gold will I gladly take ; but dance I dare not—will not.” 
In anger she strikes him on the heart, and bids him ride to his 
bride. On reaching home, his mother is aghast at seeing him 20 
pallid. He tells her he has been in the Hrl King’s country. “ And 
what shall I say to your bride?” “Tell her I am in the wood with 
my horse and hound.” The morning brings the guesta, who ask 
after Herr Oluf. The bride lifts up the scarlet cloak; “there lay 
Herr Oluf, and he was dead.” I havo given this outline of the 


‘Danish balled for the reader to comparo with the Erlkénig: a com- 
m12 
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parison which will well illustrate the difference between s legend and 
@ perfect poom. 

It is not in the ballads alone, of which three have just been mon- 
tioned, that Goethe’s superiority is seen, I might go through the 
two volumes of Lyrica, and write a commentary as long as this Bio- 
graphy, without exhausting so fertile a topic. Indeed his Biography 
is itself but s commentary on these poems, which are real expres- 
sions of what he has thought and felt : 

Sp&t erklingt was fab exklang, 
@lack und Ungltick wird Geeang. 
Even when, aa in tho ballads, or in poems such as the exquisite Idyl 
of Alexis and Dora, he is not giving utterance to any personal 
episode, he is scarcely ever feigning. Many of the smaller poems 
are treasures of wisdom; many are little else than the carollings of 
a bird “ singing of summer in fall-throated ease.” But one and all 
are inaccessible through translation ; therefore I cannot attempt to 
ive the English reader an idea of them; the German reader haa 
anticipated me, by studying them in the original, 
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Le Temps I’a rendu spectatenr.” 
Manaue pu Starz. 


CHAPTER L 


THE BATTLE OF JENA, 


Tux death of Schiller left Goethe very lonely. It was more than the 
Toss of a friend ; it was tho loss also of an energetic stimulus which 
had urged him to production ; and m the activity of produotion he 
lived an intenser hfe. During the long laborious years which fol- 
lowed—years of accumulation, of study, of fresh experience, and of 
variod plang—we shall see him produce works of which inany might 
be proud; but the noonday splendour of his life has passed, and tho 
light which we admire is the calm effulgence of the setting sun, 

Ad if to make him fully aware of his loss, Jacobi came to Weimar ; 
and although the firat meeting of the old friends was very pleasant, 
they soon found the chasm which separated them intellectually had 
become wider and wider, as each developed in his own direction, 
Goethe found that he understood neither Jacobi’s ideas nor his lan. 
guage. Jacobi found himeelf « stranger in the world of his old 
friend. This is one of the penalties we pay for progress; we find 
ourselves severed from the ancient moorings; we find our lan- 
guage is like that of foreigners to those who once were dear to us, 
and understood ns. 

Jecobi departed, leaving him more painfully conscions of the loss 
he had sustained in losing Schiller’s ardent sympathy. During tho 
following month, Gall visited Jena, in the first successful eagerness 
of propagating his system of Phrenology, which was then a startling 
novelty. All who acknowledge the very large debt which Physiology 
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and Psychology owe to Gail’s labours (which acknowledgment by no 
means implies an acceptance of the premature, and, in many reapecta, 
imperfect, system founded on those Isbour®) will be glad to observe 
that Goethe not only attended Gall’s lectures, but in private conver- 
sations showed so much sympathy, and such ready appreciation, that 
Gall visited him in his sick-room, and dissected the brain in his 
presence, communicating sll the new views to which he had been led. 
Instead of meoting this theory with ridicule, contempt, and the op- 
position of ancient prejudices—as men of acience, no lesa than men of 
the world, were and are still wont to mest it—Goethe saw at once 
the importance of Gall’s mode of dissection (since universally 
adopted), and of his leading views ;* although he also saw that 
science was not sufficiently advanced for a correct verdict to be de- 
livered. Gall’s doctrine pleased him because it determined the 
true position of Psychology in the study of man. It pleased him 
because it connected man with Nature more intimately than was 
done in the old schools, showing the identity of all mental manifeat- 
gion in the animal kingdom.+ 

But these profound and delicate investigations were in the follow- 
ing year interrupted by the roar of cannon. On tho 14th of October, 
at seven o’clock in the morning, the thunder of distant artillery 
alarmed the inhabitants of Weimar. The battle of Jena had begun. 
Goethe heard the cannon with terrible distinctness ; but as it slack- 
ened towards noon, he sat down to dinner as usual, Scareely had 
he sat down, when the cannon burst over their heads. Immediately 
the table was cleared. Riemer found him walking up and down the 
garden. The balls whirled over the house; tho beyoncts of the 
Prussians in flight gleamed over the garden wall. The French had 
planted a fow guns on the heights above Weimar, from which thoy 
could fire on the town. It was a calm bright day. In the strects 
everything appoared dead, Everyone had retreated under cover. 
Now and then the boom of a cannon broke silenco ; tho balls, hissing 
through the air, occasionally struck a house. The birds were sing- 
ing sweetly on the esplanode ; and the deop repose of nature formed 
an awful contrast to the violence of war. 

In the midst of this awful stillness a fow French hussars rode into 
the city, to ascertain if the enemy wero there. Presently a whole 
troop galloped in, A young officer came to Gocthe to assure him 
that his house would be socure from pillago; it had boon selected as 


© Compare Freundscho/tishe Briefe won Goethe wad sine Frow, an N. Moyer, p, 19. 

+ Gall’ assertion that Goethe was born for political Oratory more than for 
Poatry, has much amu~ol thoeo who know Goethe's dislike of politica; and docs 
not, indeod, seem a very Lappy hit, 
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tho quarters of Marshal Augeresa. The young hussar who brought 
this message was Lili’s son! He accompanied Goethe to the palace. 
Meanwhile several of the troopers had made themselves at home in 
Goethe’s house. Many houses were in flames. Cellars were broken 
open, The pillage began. 

Goethe returned from the palace, but without the Marshal, who 
had not yet arrived. They waited for him till deep in the night. 
The doors were bolted, and the family retired to rest. About mid- 
night two tirailleurs knocked at the door, and insisted on admittance, 
In vain they were told the house was full, and the Marshal expected. 
They threatened to break in the windows, if the door were not 
opened, They were admitted. Wine was set before them, which 
they drank like troopers, and then they insisted on secing their 
host. They wore told he was in bed. No matter; he must get up; 
thoy had s fancy to see him. In such cases, resistance is fatile. 
Riemer went up and told Goethe, who, putting on his dressing- 
gown, came majestically down stairs, and by his prosonce consider- 
ably awed his drunken guests, who were aa polite as French soldiers 
ean be when they please. Thoy talked to him; made him drink 
with them, with friendly clink of glasses ; and suffered him to retire 
once more to his room. In a little while, however, heated with 
wine, they insisted on a bed. Tho other troopers were glad of the 
floor ; but theso two would have nothing less than a bed. They 
stambled up stsirs ; broke into Gocthe’s room, and there struggle 
ensued, which had a very serious aspect. Christiano, who through- 
ont displayed groat courage and presence of mind, procured a rescue, 
and the intruders were finally dragged from the room. They then 
threw thomselves on the bed kept for the Marshal; and no threats 
would move them. In the morning the Marshal arrived, and sen- 
tinela protected the house. But even under this protection, the 
disquiet may be imagined when we read that twelve casks of wine 
were drovk in three deys; that eight-and-twenty beds were made 
up for officers and soldiers, and that the other costs of this billeting 
amounted to more than 2,000 dollars. 

The sun shining with continuous autumnal splendour in these deys 
looked down on terrible scenes in Weimar. The pillage was pro- 
longed, so that even the palace was almost stripped of the necessaries 
of life. In this extremity, while houses were in flames close to the 
palace, the Duchess Luise manifested that dauntless courage which 
produced s profound impression on Napoleon, as he entered Weimar, 
svrrounded by all the terrors of conquest, and waa received at the 
top of the palace stairs by hor,—calm, dignified, unmoved. Votld 
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une fonme a laquelle méme nos deux cent canons n’ont pu faire 
pour! he said to Rapp. She pleaded for her people; vindicated 
her husband; and by her constancy and courage prevailed over the 
conqueror, who was deeply incensed with the Duke, and repeatedly 
taunted him with the fact that he spared him solely ont of reapect 
for the Duchess. 

The rage of Napoleon against the Duke was as unwise as it waa 
intemperate ; but I do not allude to it for the purpose of showing 
how petty the great conqueror could be; I allude to it for the 
purpose of quoting the characteristic outburst which it drew from 
Goethe. “Formed by nature to be a calm and impartial spectator 
of events, even I am exasperated,” said Goethe to Falk, “when I 
see men required to perform the impossible. That the Duke assists 
wounded Prussian officers robbed of their pay; that he lent the 
lion-hearted Bliicher four thousand dollars after the battle of Liibeck 
—that is what you call a conspiracy !—that seems to you a fit subject 
for reproach and accusation! Let us suppose that to-day misfortune 
befalls the grand army; what would a general or a field-marshal be 

in the Emperor's eyes, who would act precisely as our Duke 
has acted under these circumstances? I tell yon tho Duke shall act 
as he acts! He must act so! He would do great injustice if he 
ever acted otherwise! Yes; and even were he thus to lose country 
and subjects, crown and sceptre, lke his ancestor, the unfortunate 
John; yet must he not deviate one hand’s breadth from his noble 
manner of thinking, and from that which the duty of a man and a 
prince prescribea in the emergency. Misfortune! What ia mis- 
fortane? This is a misfortane—that prince should be compelled 
to endure such things from foreignors. And if it came to the same 
pass with him as with his ancestor, Duke John; if his rnin were 
certain and irretrievable, let not that dismay us: we will take our 
staff in our hands, and accompany our master in adversity, as old 
Lucas Kranach did: we will never forsake him. The women and 
children when they meet us in the villages, will cast down their 
eyes, and weep, and say to one another, ‘That is old Goethe, and 
the former Duke of Weimar, whom tho French Emperor drove from 
his throne, because he was so true to his friends in misfortune; be- 
cause he visited his uncle on his desth-bed ; because he would not 
let hia old comrades and brothers in arms starve I’ 

“ At this,” adds Falk, “the tears rolled in streams down bis 
cheeks, After a pause, having recovered himself a little, he con- 
tinned : ‘I will sing for bread! 1 will turn strolling ballad singer, 
and put our misfortunes into verse! I will wander into every 
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village and into every school wherever the name of Goethe is known ; 
I will chaunt the disbonour of Germany, and the children shall 
learn the song of our shame till they are men ; and thna they shall 
sing my meater upon his throne agsin, and your's off his!” ° 

T shall have to recur to this outburat on a future occasion, and 
will now hasten to the important event which is generally supposed 
to have been directly occasioned by the perils of the battle of Jena. 
I mean his marriage, 
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CHAPTER IL 


GOETHE'S WIFE 


as judgments of men are singular. No action in Aristotle’s life 
subjected him to more calumny than his generous marriage with the 
friendless Phythia; no action in Goethe’s life has excited more 
scandal than his marriage with Christiane. It was thonght dis- 
graceful enough in him to have taken her into his house (a liaison 
out of the house seeming, in the eyes of the world, a venial error, 
which becomes serious directly it approaches nearer to the condition 
ef marriage) ; but for the great poet, the Geheimrath, actually to 
complete auch an enormity as to crown his connection with Chris- 
tiane by a legal sanction, thie was indeed more than society could 
tolerate, 

I have already expressed my opinion of this unfortunate connec- 
tion, a mésalliance in every sense ; but I mast emphatically declare 
my belief that the redeeming point in it is precisely that which has 
created the scandal. Better far had there been no connection at 
all; but if it was to be, the nearer it approached a roal marriage, 
and the farther it was removed from a fugitive indulgence, the more 
moral and healthy it became. ‘The fact of the mésalliance was not 
to be got over. Had he married her at first, this would always have 
existed. But many other and darker influences would have been 
averted. There would have been no such “skeleton in the closet of 
his life” as, unfortunately, we know to have existed. Let us for a 
moment look into that closet. 

Since we last canght a glimpse of Christiane Valping, some fifteen 
years have elapsed, in the course of which an unhappy change has 
taken place. She was then a bright, lively, pleasure-loving girl. 
‘Years and self-indulgence have now made havoc with her charms. 
The evil tendency, which youth and animal spirits kept within excess, 
has asserted itself with distinctness which her birth and circum- 
stances may explain, if not excuse, but which can only be contemplated 
in sadness. Hor father, we know, ruined himself by intemperance ; 
her brother impaired fine talonte by similar excess; and Christiane, 
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who inherited the fatal disposition, was not saved from it by the 
checks which refined society imposes, for in Weimar she was shut 
out from society by her relation to Goethe. Elsewhere, as we learn 
from her letters to Meyer, she waa not quite excluded from female 
society. Professor Wolff and Kapellmeister Reichardt present her 
to their daughters ; and she dances at public balls. But in Weimar 
this was impossible. There she lived secluded, shunned ; and had 
to devote herself wholly to her domestic duties, which for one so 
lively and so eager for society must have had a depressing influence, 
Fond of gaiety, and especially of dancing, she was often seen at the 
students’ balls at Jena ; and she accustomed herself to an indulgence 
in wine, which rapidly destroyed her beauty, and which was some- 
times the cause of serious domestic troubles. I would fain have 
paased over this episode in silence ; but it is too generally known to 
be ignored ; and it suggests a tragedy in Goethe’s life little sus- 
pected by those who saw how calmly he bore himself in public. 
The mere mention of such a fact at once suggests the conflict of 
feelings hidden from public gaze; the struggle of indignation with 
pity, of resolution with weakness. I have discovered but one printed 
indication of this domestic grief, and that is in a letter from Schiller 
to Korner, dated 21st Oct. 1800. ‘On the whole he produces very 
little now, rich as ho still is in invention and execution. His spirit 
ia not sufficiontly at ease; his wretched domestic circumstances, 
which he is too weak to alter, make him so unhappy.” 

Too weak to alter! Yes, there lies the tragedy, and there the ex- 
planation. Tender, and always shrinking from inflicting pain, he had 
not the sternness necessary to put an end to such s condition. He 
suffered so much because he could not inflict suffering. To the by- 
stander such endurance seems inexplicable ; for the bystander knows 
not how the insidious first steps are passed over, and how endurance 
strengthens with repeated trials ; he knows not the hopes of achange 
which check violent resolutions, nor how affection prompts and 
cherishes such hopes against all evidence. The bystander sees cer- 
tain broad facts, which are inexplicable to him only because he does 
not see the many subile links which bind those facts together; he 
does not see the mind of the sufferer straggling against a growing 
evil, and finally resigning itself, and trying to put a calm face on the 
matter. It is easy for us to say, Why did not Goethe part from her 
at once? But parting was not easy. She was the mother of his 
child; she had been the mistress of his heart, and still was dear to 
him. To part from her would not have arrested the fatal tendency ; 
it would only have accelerated it. He was too weak to alter his 
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position. He waa strong enongh to bear it. Schiller divined this 
by his own moral instincts, ‘I wish,” he writes in a recently-dis- 
covered letter, “‘ that I could justify Goethe in reapect to his domestic 
relations as I can confidently in all points respecting literature and 
social life. But unfortunately, by some false notions of domestic 
happiness, and an unlucky aversion to marriage, he has entered upon 
an engagement which weighs upon him in his domestic circle, and 
makes him unhappy, yet to shake off which, I am sorry to say, he is 
too weak and soft-hearted. This is the only shortcoming in him ; 
but even this is closely connected with a very noble part of his cha- 
racter, and he hurts no one but himself.” 

And thus the years rolled on. Her many good qualities absolved 
her few bad qualities. He was sincerely attached to her, and sho 
was devoted to him; and now, in his fifty-eighth year, when the 
troubles following the battle of Jena made him “ feel the necessity of 
drawing all friends closer,” who, among those friends, deserved a 
nearer place than Christiane? He resolved on marrying her. 

It is uot known whether this thought of marriage had for some 
tfine previous been in contemplation, and was now put in execution 
when Weimar was too agitated to trouble itself with his doings ; or 
whether the desire of legitimising his son in these troublous days 
suggested the idea. Riemer thinks the motive was gratitude for her 
courageous and prudent conduct during the troubles; bat I do not 
think that explanation acceptable, the more so a8, according to her 
own statement, marriage was proposed in the early years of their 
acquaintance, In the absence of positive testimony, I am disposed 
to rely on psychological evidence ; and, easuming that the idea of 
marriage had been previously entertained, the delay in execution is 
explicable when we are made aware of one peculiarity in his nature, 
namely, a singular hesitation in adopting any decisive course of 
action—aingular, in a man so resolute and imperious when once his 
decision had been made, This is the weakness of imaginative men. 
However strong the volition, when once it is set going, there is in 
men of active intellects, and especially in men of imaginative, appre- 
hensive intellects, a fluctuation of motives keeping the volition in 
abeyance, which practically amounts to weakness; and is only dis- 
tinguished from weakness by the strength of the volition when let 
loose, Goethe, who was aware of this peculiarity, used to attribute 
it to his never having been placed in circumstances which required 
prompt resolutions, and to his not having educated his will; but I 
believe the cause Isy much deeper, lying in the nature of psycho- 
logical actions, not in the accidents of education. 
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But be the cause of the delay this or any other, it is certain that 
on the 19th of October, ¢. e. five days after the battle of Jena, and 
not, aa writers constantly report, “during the cannonade,” he waa 
united to Christiane, in the presence of his son, and of his secretary, 
Riemer. 

The scandal which this act of justice excited was immense, as may 
readily be guessed by those who know the world. His friends, how- 
ever, loudly applanded his emergence from a false position. From 
that time forward, no one who did not treat her with proper respect 
could hops to be well received by him. She bore hor new-made 
honours unobtrusively, and with a quiet good sense, which managed 
to secure the hearty goodwill of most of those who knew her, 
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CHAPTER IIL 


BETTINA AND NAPOLEON. 


Ir is very characteristic that during the terror and the pillage of 
Weimar, Goethe’s greatest anxiety on his own account was lest his 
scientific manuscripts should be destroyed. Wine, plate, furniture, 
could be replaced ; but to lose his manuscripts was to lose what was 
irreparable. Herder’s posthumous manuscripts were destroyed ; 
Meyer lost everything, even his sketches; but Goethe lost nothing, 
except wine and money.* 

The Duke, commanded by Prussia to submit to Napoleon, laid 
down his arms and returned to Weimar, there to be received with 
the enthusiastic love of his people, as some compensation for the in- 
dignities he had endured. Peace was restored. Weimar breathed 
again, Goethe availed himself of the quiet to print his Furbenlehre 
and Faust, that they might be rescued from any future peril He 
also began to meditate once more an epic on William Tell; but the 
death of the Duchesa Amalia on the 10th April drove the subject 
from his mind. 

On the 28rd of April Bettina came to Weimar. We must pause 
awhile to consider this strange figare, who fills a larger space in the 
literary history of the nineteenth century than any other German 
woman. Every one knows “ the Child” Bettina Brentano,—daughter 
of the Maximiliane Brentano with whom Goethe flirted at Frank- 
fart in the Werther days—wife of Achim von Arnim, the fantastic 
Romanticist—the worshipper of Goethe and Beethoven—for some 
time the priviloged favourite of the King of Prassis—and writer of 
that wild, but unveracions book, Goethe’s Correspondence with a 
Ohild. She is one of those phantasts to whom everything seams 
permitted. More elf than woman, yet with flashes of genius which 
light ap in splendour whole chapters of nonsense, she defies criti- 
cism, and puts every verdict at fault. If you are grave with her, 

* Jt a at once ladierous and sad to mention that even this has boon. the subject 
of malevolent meers ive him the good 


inkane vhich saved Mt bonne fr pillage, Than the howe others were ran- 
They seem to think it a mysterious result of hia selfish calculations! 
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people shrug their shoulders, and saying “she is a Brentano,” con- 
sider all settled. ‘‘ At the point where the folly of others ceases the 
folly of the Brentanos begins,” rana the proverb in Germany. 

I do not wish to be graver with Bettina than the occasion de- 
mands; but while granting fantasy its widest licence, while grate- 
ful to her for the many picturesque anecdotes she has preserved 
from the conversation of Goethe’s mother, I must consider the 
history of her relation to Goethe seriously, because out of it has 
arisen a charge against his memory which is very false and injurious, 
Many unsuspecting readers of her book, whatever they may think of 
the passionate expressions of her love for Goethe, whatever they may 
think of her demeanour towards him, on first coming into his pre- 
sence, feel greatly hurt at his coldness; while others are still more 
indignant with him for keeping alive this mad passion, focding it 
with poems and compliments, and doing this ont of a selfish calcula- 
tion, in order that he might gather from her letters matovicls for his 
poems! In both these views there is complete misconception of the 
actual case. True it is thet the Correspondence furnishes ample evi- 
dence for both opinions; and against that evidence there is but one 
fact to be opposed, but the fact is decisive: the Correspondence is a 
romance, 

A harsher phrase would be spplied were the offender a man, or 
not a Brentano, for the romance is put forward as biographical fact ; 
not as fiction playing around and among fact, How much is true, 
how much exaggeration, and how much pure invention, I am in no 
position to explain. But Riemer, the old and trusted friend of 
Goethe, living in the honse with him at the time of Bettina’s arrival, 
has shown the Correspondence to be a “ romance which has only bor- 
rowed from reality the time, place, and circumstances”; and from 
other sources I have learned enough to see both Goethe's conduct 
and her own in quite a different light from that presented in her 
work, 

A young, ardent, elfin creature worships the great poet at a dis. 
tance, writes to tell him so, is attentive to his mother, who gladly 
hears praises of her son, and is glad to talk of him, He is struck 
with her extraordinary mind, is grateful to her for the aiten- 
tions to his mother, and writes as kindly as he cau without compro- 
mising himself, She comes to Weimar. She falls into his arms, and, 
according to her not very credible account, goes to sleep in his lap 
on their first interview ; and is ostentatious of her adoration and her 
jeslousy ever afterwards. If true, the position was very embarrass- 
ing for Goethe: a man aged fifty-sight worshipped by a girl who, 
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though woman in years, looked like s child, and worshipped with 
the extravagance, partly mad, and partly wilful, of 4 Brentano— 
what could he do? He could take a base advantage of her passion ; 
he could sternly repress it; or he could smile at it, and pat her head 
as one pats a whimsical, amusing child, These three courses were 
open to him, and only these. He adopted the last, until ahe forced 
him to adopt the second ; forced him by the very impetnosity of her 
adoration, At first the child’s coquettish, capricious ways amused 
shim ; her bright-glancing intellect interested him ; but when her 
demonstrations became obtrusive and fatiguing, ahe had to be 
“called to order” so often, that at last his patience was fairly worn 
out. The continuation of such a relation was obviously impossible. 
She gave herself the licence of a child, and would not be treated as 
achild. She fatigued him. 

Riémer relates that during this very visit she complained to him 
of Goethe’s coldness. This coldness, he rightly says, was simply 
patience; s patience which held ont with difficulty against such 
assaults. Bettina quitted Weimar, to return in 1811, when by her 
Grn conduct she gave him a reasonable pretext for breaking off the 
connexion ; @ pretext, I am assured, he gladly availed himself of. 
It was this. She went one day with Goethe’s wife to the Exhibition 
of Art, in which Goethe took great interest ; and there her satirical 
remarks, especially on Meyer, offended Christiane, who spoke sharply 
to her. High words rose, gross insult followed. Goethe took the 
aide of his insulted wife, and forbade Bettina the house. It waa in 
vain that on & subsequent visit to Weimar she begged Goethe to 
receive her. He was resolute, He had put an end to a relation 
which could not be friendship, and was only an embarrassment.* 

Such being the real story, as far as I can disentangle it, we have 
now to examine the authenticity of the Correspondence, in as far aa 
it givea support to the two charges: Ist, of Goothe’s alternate cold- 
ness and tenderness; 2nd, of his using her lettera aa material for 
his poems. That he was ever tender to her, is denied by Riemer, 
who pertinently asks how we are to believe that the coldness, of 
which she complained during her visit to Weimar, grew in her ab- 
sence into the lover-like warmth glowing in the sonnets addressed 
to her? This is not credible; but the mystery is explained by 
Riemer’s distinct denial that the sonnets were addressed to her. 


«1 this story aa it told ithorit unexceptional 
mets cae Seat 
cont event 
Precise, is there expressed. mad 
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‘They were sent to her, as to other friends ; but the poems which she 
Says were inspired by her, were in truth written for another. Tho 
proof is very simple. ‘These sonnets were writien before she came 
to Weimar, and had already passed throngh Riemer’s hands, like 
other works, for his supervision. Riemer moreover knew to whom 
these passionate sounete were addressed, althongh he did not 
choose to name her. I have no such csuse for concealment, and 
declare the sonnets to have been addressed to Minna Herzlieb, of 
whom we shall hear more presently ; as indeed the charade on her 
name, which closes the series, (Herz-Iieb) plainly indicates. Not 
only has Bettina appropriated the sonnets which were composed at 
Jens while Riemer waa with Goethe, and inspired by one living at 
Jena, but ehe has also appropriated poems known by Riemer to 
have been written in 1818-19, she then being the wife of Achim von 
Arnim, and having since 1811 been resolutely excluded from Goethe’s 
house. To shut your door against a woman, and yet write love 
verses to her ; to respond so coldly to her demonstrations that she 
complains of it, and yet pour forth sonnets throbbing with passion, 
is a course of conduct certainly not credible on evidence such as the 
Corvespondence with a Child. Hence we are the less surprised to find 
Riemer declaring that some of her letiera are “ little more than meta- 
and-paraphrases of Goothe’s poems, in which both rhytiin and rhyme 
are still traceable.” So that instead of Goethe turning her letters 
into poems, Riemer accuses her of turning Goethe’s poems into her 
letters. An accusation so public and so explicit—an accusation which 
ynined the whole authenticity of the Correspondence—should at once 
have been answered. The prodaction of the originals with their 
post marks might have silonced accusers. But the accusation has 
‘been fourteen years before the world, and no answer attempted. 

Although the main facts had already been published, a perfect 
uproar followed the first appearance of this chapter in Germany. 
Some ardent friend of Bettina’s opened fire upon me in a pam- 
phlet,* which called forth several replies in newspepera and jour- 
nals ;+ and I belisve there are few Germans who now hesitate to 
acknowledge that the whole correspondence has been so tampered 
with as to have become, from first to last, a romance, For the sake 
of any still unconvinced partisans in England, a few evidences of the 
manipalation which the correspondence has undergone may not be 
without interest. 

In the letter bearing date 1st March, 1807, we read of the King 

. Epistel Siegfried. Berlin, 1858. 

$ Boo ta vartioular ths article by Duemmnen: Se eas Detenes 20 April, 1858, 
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of Westphslis’s court, when, unless History be « liar, the kingdom 
of Westphalia was not even in existence. Goeths’s mother, in 
another letter, speaks of ber delight at Napoleon’s appearance,— 
four months before she is known to have set eyes upon him. The 
letters of Goethe, from November to September, all imply that he 
was at Weimar; nsy, he invites her to Weimar on the 16th July; 
ehe arrives there at the end of the month; visits him, and on the 
16th Angust he writes to her from thence. Diintzer truly says, that 
these letters must be spurious, since Goethe left for Karlsbad on the 
25th May, and did not return till September. Not only does 
Bettina visit Goothe at Weimar at a time when he is known to have 
been in Bohemia; but she actually receives letters from his mother 
dated the 21st Sept. and 7th Oct., 1808, although the old lady 
died on the 18th Sept. One may overlook Bettina’s intimating 
that she was only thirteen, when the parish register proves her to 
have been two-and-twenty ; but it is impossible to place the slightest 
reliance on the veracity of « book which exhibits flagrant and 
careless disregard of facts; and if I have been somewhat merciless 
in the exposure of this fabrication, it is because it has greatly helped 
to disseminate very false views respecting a very noble nature. 

In conclusion, it is but necessary to add, that Bettina’s work thus 
deprived of its authenticity, all those hypotheses which have been 
built on it respecting Goethe’s conduct, fall to the ground. Indeed, 
when one comes to think of it, the hypothesis of his using her 
letters as poetic materials does seem the wildest of all figmenta; 
for not only was he prodigal in invention and inexhaustible in 
material, but he was especially remarkable for always expressing 
his own feelings, his own experience, not the feelings and experience 
of others. 

We part here from Bettina; another and very different figure 
enters on the scene: Napoleon at the Congress of Erfurt, It was 
in September 1808 that the meeting of the Emperors of France and 
Russia, with all the minor potentates forming the cortage, took 
place at the little town of Erfurt, a few miles from Weimar. It was 
& wonderful sight, The theatre was opened, with Talma and the 
Parisian troupe, performing the finest ttagedies of France before a 
parterre of Kings, “Exactly in front of the pit sat the two Em- 
perors, in arm-chairs, in familiar conversation ; a little in their rear, 
the Kings; and then the reigning Princes and hereditary Princes. 
Nothing was seen in the whole pit but uniforms, stars, and orders. 
The lower boxes were filled with staff officers and the most distin- 
guished persons of the imperial bureaux; the upper front with 
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Princesses ; and at their sides foreign ladies. A strong guard of 
grenadiers of the imperial guard was posted at the entrance. On 
the arrival of either Emperor the drum beat thrice ; on that of any 
King, twice. On one occasion the sentinel, deceived by the outaide 
of the King of Wiirtemburg’s carriage, ordered the triple salute to 
be given, on which the officer in command cried out, in an angry 
tone, Tatses-vous—ce n'est qu'un roi! ?* 

Napoleon, on this occasion, gave a friendly reception to the Duke 
of Weimar, and to Goethe and Wieland, with whom he talked about 
literature and history. Goethe went to Erfurt on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and that evening saw Andromaque performed. On the 
80th, there was a grand dinner given by the Duke, and in the even- 
ing Britannicus was performed. In the Moniteur of the 8th of 
October he is mentioned among the illustrious guests: “I parait 
apprécier parfaitement nos acteurs, et admirer surtout les chefa- 
@oeuvre qu’ils représentent.” On the 2nd of October he was eum. 
moned to an audience with the Emperor, and found him at break- 
fast, Talleyrand and Daru standing by his side ; Berthier and Savary 
behind. Napoleon, after a fixed look, exclaimed: ‘ Vous dice un 
homme ;” a phrase which produced a profound impression on the 
flattered poet, ‘How old are you?” saked the Emperor. “ Sixty.” 
“You are very well preserved.” After a pause—You have written 

ies?” Here Dara interposed, and spoke with warmth of 
Goethe’s works, adding that he had translated Voltaire’s Mahomet. 
“Tt is not a good piece,” said Napoleon, and commenced a critique 
on Mahomet, especially on the unworthy portrait given of that con- 
queror of a world. He then turned the conversation to Worther, 
which he had read seven times, and which accompanied him to 
Egypt. “After various remarks, ail very just,” says Goethe, “he 
pointed out a passage and asked me why I had written so: it was 
contrary to nature. This opinion he developed with great clearness. 
I listened calmly, and smilingly replied that I did not know whether 
the objection had ever been made before, but that I found it per- 
fectly just. The passage was annatural ; but perhaps the poot might 
be pardoned for the artifice which enabled him to reach his end in 
an easier, simpler way. The Emperor seemed satisfied and returned 
to the drama, and criticised it like » man who has studied the tragic 
stage with the attention of a criminal judge, and who wes keenly 
alive to the fault of the French in departing from nature. Hoe dis- 
approved of all pieces in which fate pisyed a part. ‘Ces pidcos 
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eppartiennent & une époque obscure. An reste, que veulent-ils dire 
veo leur fatalité? La politique est la fatalité.’” 

The interview lasted nearly an hour. Napoleon inquired after his 
children and family; was very gracious; and wound up almost 
every sentence with gu’en dit M. Goct? As Goethe left the room, 
Napoleon repeated to Berthier and Daru, Voild un homme! 

A few days after, Napoleon waa in Weimar, and great festivities 
were set on foot to honour him ; among them a chasse on the battle 
field of Jena; a grand ball at Court; and La Mort de Oésar at the 
theatro, with Talma as Brutus. During the ball, Napoleon talked at 
great length with Goethe and Wioland. Speaking of ancient and 
modern literature, Napoleon touched on Shakspeare, whom he was 
too French to comprehend, and said to Goethe: “Je suis étonné 
qu’an grand esprit, comme vous, n’aime pas les genres tranchés.” 
Goethe might have replied that lee grands esprits have almost univer- 
sally been the very reverse of franchés in their tastes ; but of course 
it was not for him to controvert the Emperor. As Johnson said on 
6 similar occasion : “ Sir, it was not for me to bandy words with my 
sovereign.” After speaking magniloquently of tragedy, Napoleon 
told him he ought to write a Death of Cesar, but in a grander style 
than the tragedy of Voltaire. ‘Ce travail pourrait devenir la prin- 
cipale t&che de votre vie, Dans cette tragédie il faudrait montrer 
au monde comment César surait pu faire le bonhour de ’humanité 
si on Ini avait laissé le tempr d’exécuter ses vastes plans.” Ono 
cannot help thinking of Goethe’s early scheme to write Julius Qcesar, 
and how entirely opposed it would have been to the geure trunché 80 
admired by Napoleon. 

A proposition more acceptable than that of writing tragedies at 
his age, was that of accompanying Napoleon to Paris. ‘ Venez a 
Paris, je Y'exige de vous ; la vous trouverez un cercle plus vaste pour 
votre esprit d’observation ; 14 vous trouverez des matiéres immenses 
pour vos créations poétiques.” He had never seon a groat capital 
like Paris or London, and there was something very tempting in 
this invitation. F. von Miillor says he often spoke with him on the 
probable expense of the journey, and of the Parisian usages; but 
the inconvenience of so long @ journoy (in those days), and his own 
advanced age, seem to have checked his desire. 

On the 14th of October he and Wieland recsived the cross of the 
Legion of Honour—then an honour; and the two Emperors quitted 
Erfurt. Gosthe preserved complete silence on all that had passed 
between him and Napoleon. Indeed when he recorded the inter- 
views, many years later, in the annals of his lifo, he did so in the 
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most ekeleton-like manner. To the oft-repeated question, What 
was the passage in Werther indicated by Napoleon as contrary to 
Nature, he always returned s playful answer, referring the ques- 
tioner to the book, on which to exercise his own ingenuity in dia- 
covery. He would not even tell Eckermaun. He was fond, in this 
lator period of his life, of playing hide-and-seek with readers, and 
enjoyed their efforts to unravel mysteries. The present mystery has 
been cleared up by the Chancellor von Miiller, to whom we owe 
most of the details respecting this Napoleon interview. The objec- 
tion raised by Napoleon was none other than the objection raised by 
Herder (see p. 282) when Worther was revised by him in 1782,—viz. 
that Werther’s molancholy which leads him to suicide, instead of pro- 
ceeding solcly from frustrated love, is complicated by his frustrated 
ambition. Herder thought this a fault in art, Napoleon thought it 
contrary to nature; and, strange to sey, Goethe agreod with both, 
and altered his work in obodience to Horder’s criticism, though he 
forgot all about it when Napoleon once more brought the objection 
forward. Against Herder, Napoleon, and Goethe himself, it is 
enough to oppose the simple fact: Werther (i.¢. Jerusulem) was 
snfforing from frustrated ambition, os well as from frustrated love ; 
and what Goethe found him, that he mado him. We have only to 
turn to Kestner’s letter, describing Jerusalem ond his unbappy 
story, to sco that Goothe, in Werther, followed with the utmost 
fidelity tho narrative which was given him. This anecdote affords a 
piquant commentary on the value of criticism: three men so illua- 
trious as Napoleon, Goethe, and Horder, pointing to a particular 
treatment of a subject as contrary to Art and contrary to Nature ; 
the treatment being all the while strictly in acoordance with Nature. 

That he was extremely flattered by tho attentions of Napoleon 
has been the occasion of a loud outcry from those who, having never 
been subjected to any flattery of this nature, find it very contemp- 
tible. But the attentions of a Napoleon were enough to soften in 
their flattery even the sternness of a republican; and Goethe, no 
republican, was all his life very susceptible to the gratification which 
a Frankfort citizen must feel in receiving the attention of crowned 
heads. There is infinite insincerity uttered on this subject; and 
generally the ontory is londest from men who would themselves be 
most dazzled by court favour of any kind. To hear them talk of 
Goethe’s servility and worship of rank, one might fancy that they 
stood on a moral elevation, looking down upon him with superior 
pity which in some sort compensated their inferiority of intellect, 
There is one anecdote which they are very fond of quoting, and which 
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I will therefore give, that we may calmly consider what is ite real 
significance. Beethoven, writing to Bettina in 1812, when he made 
Goetho’s acquaintance in Téplitz, says: ‘ Kings and princes can to 
‘be sure make professors, privy councillors, &c., and confer titles and 
orders, but they cannot make great: men—minds which rise above 
the common herd—these they must not pretend to make, and there- 
fore must these be held in honour. When two men, auch as Goethe 
and I, come together, even the high and mighty perceive what is to 
‘be considered great in men like us. Yesterday, on our way home, 
we met the whole imperial Family, We saw them coming from a 
distance, and Goethe separated from me to stand aside: say what I 
would, I could not make him advance another step. I pressed my 
hat down upon my head, buttoned up my great coat, and walked with 
Folded arms through the thickest of the throng. Princes and pages 
formed a line, the Archduke Rudolph took off his hat, and the Em~- 
press made the first salutation. Those gentry know me. I saw to 
my real amusement the procession file past Goothe. He stood aside 
with his hat off, bending lowly. I rallied him smartly for it ; I gave 
* him no quarter.”* 

This anecdote is usually quoted as evidence of Beethoven’s inde- 
pendence and Goethe’s servility. A very little consideration will 
make us aware that Beethoven was ostentatiously rude in the asser- 
tion of his independence, and that Goethe was simply acting on the 
dictates of common courtesy, in standing aside and taking off his 
hat, es all Germans do when Royalty passes them. I¢ is as much a 
matter of courtesy to stand still, and take off the hat, when s Royal 
personage passes in carriage or on foot, as it is to take off the hat 
when an acquaintance passes. Beethoven might choose to ignore 
all auch courtesies ; indeed his somewhat eccentric nature would not 
move in conventional orbits; and his disregard of such courtesies 
might be pardoned as the caprices of an eccentric nature; but 
Goethe was a man of the world, a man of courtesies, and a minister ; 
to have folded his arms, and pressed down his hat upon his head, 
would have been a rndeness at variance with his nature, his educa- 
tion, his position, and his sense of propriety. 

It is possible, nay probablo, that the very education Goethe had 
received may have given to his salutation a more elaborate air than 
was noticeable in other bystanders. In bowing, he may have bowed 
very low, with a certain formality of respect; for I have no wish to 
deny that he did lay stress on conventional distinctions. Not only 
was he far from republican sternness, but he placed more value on his 

© Scumnpima’s Lifs of Besthoven, edited by Moacheles, vol. 1, pp. 183-5. 
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star and title of Excellency, than his thorongh-going partizana are 
willing to admit. If that be a weakness, let him be credited with it ; 
but if he were as vain of such puerilities as an English Duke is of 
the Garter, I do not see any cause for serious reproach init. Bo few 
poets have been Excellencies, 20 few have worn stars on their broasta, 
that we have no means of judging whether Goothe’s vanity was 
greater or less than we have a right to expect. Meanwhile it does 
seem to me that sneers at his title, and epigrams on his stars, come 
with a very bad grace from 4 nation which is laughed at for nothing 
more frequently than for its mordinate love of titles. Nor are Eng- 
lishmen so remarkable for their indifference to rank, as to make them 
the fittest censors of this weakness in s Goethe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ELECTIVE A¥FINITTES. 


Awoxa the Jena friends whom Goethe saw with constant pleasure 
was Frommann, the bookseller, in whose family there was an 
adopted child, by name Minna Herzlieb, strangely interesting to us 
as the original of Ottilie in the Wahlverwandischaften. As a child 
sho had been a great pet of Goethe’s ; growing into womanhood, she 
exercised a fascination over him which his reason in vain resisted. 
The disparity of years was great: but how frequently are young 
gitla found bestowing the bloom of their affections on men old 
enough to be their fathera! and how frequently are men st an ad- 
vanced age found trembling with the passion of youth! In the 
Sonnets addressed to her, and in the novel of lective Afinities, may 
be read the fervour of his passion, and the strength with which he 
resisted it. Speaking of this novel, he says: “No one can fail to 
recognise in it a deep passionate wound which shrinks from being 
closed by healing, a heart which dreads to be cured. . . . . In it, ag 
in a burial-urn, I have deposited with deep emotion many a sad ex- 
perience. The 8rd of October 1809 (when the publication was com- 
pleted) set me free from the work ; but the feelings it embodies can 
never quite depart from me.” If we knew as much of the circum- 
stances out of which grew the Elective Affinities aa we do of those 
out of which grew Werther, we should find his experience ss clearly 
embodied in this novel as it is in Werther ; but conjecture in such 
cases being perilous, I will not venture beyond the facts which have 
been placed at my disposal; and may only add therefore that the 
growing attachment was seen by all with pain and dismay. Atlength 
it was resolved to send Minna to school,* and this absolute separa- 
tion saved them both, 

Itis very curious to read Die Wahlverwandischaften by this light ; 
to see not only the sources of its inspiration, but the way in which 
Goethe dramatises the two halves of his own character. Eduard 
and Charlotte loved each other in youth. Circumstances separated 

© In the novel, Ottilie also is sent back to school. 
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them ; and each made a mariage de convenance from which, after a 
time, they were released by death., The widower and the widow, 
now free to choose, naturally determine on fulfilling the dream of 
their youth, They marry. At the opening of the story we see them 
placidly happy. Although a few qnict touches make us aware of a 
certain disparity between their natures, not enough to create unhap- 
piness, but enough to prevent perfect sympathy, the keenest eye 
would detect no signs which threatened the enduring stability of 
their happiness, Eduard has a friend, almost a brother, always 
called “ The Captain,” whom he invites to come and live with them. 
Charlotte strongly opposes this visit at first, having a dim presenti- 
ment of evil; but she yields, the more so as she desires that her 
adopted daughter, Ottilie, should now be taken from school, and 
come to live with them. 

Thus are the four actors in the drama brought together on tho 
atage ; and no sooner are they brought together, than the natural 
elective affinities of their natares come into play. Charlotte and the 
Captain are drawn together ; Eduard and Ottilio are drawn togother, 
This is shown to be as inevitable as the chemical combinations 
which give the novel its title. A real episode in the tragedy of life 
is before us; folt to be inevitable ; felt: to be terrible; felt also to 
present s dilemma to tho moral judgment, on which two parties will 
pronounce two opposite opinions. 

Those critics who look at human life, and consequently at Art, 
from the abstract point of view, who, disregarding fact and noceasity, 
treat human nature as s chess-board on which any moves may be 
made which the player chooses, the player himself being considered 
an impersonal agent untroubled by rashness, incapable of overlook- 
ing what is palpable to the bystanders,—those critics, I say, will un- 
hesitatingly pronounce the situation an immoral situation, which 
the poet should not have presented, and which in real life would at 
once have been put an end to by the idea of Duty. 

Others, again, who look at life as it is, not as it might be; who 
accept ita wondrous complexity of impulses, and demand that Art 
should represent reality—consider this situation as terribly true, and 
although tragic, by no means immoral ; for the tragedy lies in the 
collision of Passion with Duty—of Impulse with Social Law. Sup- 
pose Charlotte and Eduard unmarried, and these “ affinities” would 
have been simple impulses to marrisge. But the fact of marrisge 
stands as a barrier to the impulses: the collision is inevitable. 

The divergence of opinion, here indicated, mmst nocessarily exist 
among the two great classes of readers. Accordingly in Germany 
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and in England the novel is alternately pronounced immoral and 
profoundly moral. I do not think it is either the one or tho 
other. When critica rail at it, and declare it saps the whole 
fonndation of marriage, and when critics enthusiastically declare 
it is profoundly moral because it sets the sacredness of marriago 
in so clear a light, I see that both have drawn certain 
conclusions from an individual case ; but I do not see that they have 
done more than put their interpretations on what the anthor had no 
intention of being interpreted at all. Every work of Art has ita 
moral, says Hegel; but the moral deponds on him that draws it. 
Both the conclusion against marriage, and the conclusion in favour 
of marriage, may therefore be drawn from this novel; and yet nei- 
ther conclusion be correct—except as the private interpretation of 
the reader. Goethe was an Artist, not an Advocate; he painted a 
true picture, and because he painted it truly, he necessarily presented 
it in a form which would permit men to draw from it those opposite 
conclusions which might be drawn from the reality itself. Suppose 
ethe story actually to have passed before our eyes, the judgments 
passed on it, even among those thoroughly acquainted with all the 
facts, would ‘have been diametrically opposite. It is not difficult to 
write a story carrying the moral legible in every page; and if the 
writer’s object be primarily that of illustrating a plain moral, he 
need not trouble himself about truth of character. And for this 
yeason: he employs character as a means to an end, he does not 
make the delinestion of character his end; his purpose is didactic, 
not artistic. Quite otherwise is the artist’s purpose and practice : 
for him human life is the end and aim; for him the primary object 
is character, which is, as all know, of a mingled woof, good and 
evil, virtue and weakness, trath and falsehood, woven inextricably 
together. 

Those who object to such pictures, and think that trath is no 
warrant, may reasonably consider Goethe blameable for having 
chosen the subject. But he chose it because he had experienced it. 
And once grant him the subject, it is difficult to blame his treatment 
of it, as regards the social problem. He did his utmost to present 
this truthfully. 

There is, it is trae, one scene, which, although true to nature, 
profoundly true, is nevertheless felt to be objectionable on moral 
and gsthetical grounds. The artist is not justified in painting every 
truth; and if we in this nineteenth century often carry our ex- 
‘lassen: of subjects to the point of prudery, that error is a virtue 
compared with the demoralising licence exhibited in French litera- 
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ture. The scene I refer to has probably roused more indignation 
against the Wahlverwandtechaften than all the reat of the book. 

It is a painful story. Two of the actors represent Paasion in its 
absorbing, reckless, irresistible fervour, rushing onwards to the 
accompliahment of its sims. The two other actors represent 
with equal force, and with touching noblencss, the idea of Duty. 
Eduard and Ottilie love rapidly, vehemently, thonghtlessly. Nota 
doubt troubles them. Their feeling is eo natural, it so completely 
absorbs them, that they are like two children entering on a first 
affection. But, vividly as they represent Instinct, Charlotte and 
the Captain as vividly represent Reason ; their love is equally pro- 
found, but it is the love of two rational beings, who, because they 
Teagon, reason on the circumstances in which they are placed ; 
recognise society, its arrangements and ite laws; and sacrifice their 
own desires to this social necessity. They subdue themselves; up- 
held by Conscience they face suffering ; Conscience dictates to them 
& line of conduct never dreamt of by the passionate Eduard, and but 
vaguely apprehended by Ottilie. 

Eduard no sooner knows that he is loved than he is impatient for 
@ divorce, which will enable him to marry Ottilie, and enable Char- 
lotte to marry the Captain. Unfortunately Charlotte, who has 
hitherto had no children by Eduard, feels that she is abont to be a 
mother. This complicates a position which before was comparatively 
simple. Childless, che might readily have consented to a divorce ; 
she cannot now. Every argument fails to persuade Kiduard to re- 
Tinquish the one purpose of his life ; and he only consents to test by 
absence the durability of his ji 

He joins the army, distinguishes himself im the field, and returna 
with dosires as imperious as ever. Meanwhile the Captain has also 
absented himself. Charlotte bears her fate, meekly, nobly. Ottilie 
in silence cherishes her love for Eduard, and devotes herself with 
intense affection to Charlotte’s child. This child, in accordance with 
@ popular superstition (which, by the way, physiology emphatically 
discredits), resembles in a striking manner both Ottilio and the 
Captain, thus physically typifying the passion felt by Eduard for 
Ottilie, and the pussion felt by Charlotte for the Captain. 

Charlotte, who is strong enough to bear her fate, never relin- 
quishes the hope that Eduard will learn to accept his with like forti- 
tude. But he remains immovable. Opposition only intensifies 
his desire, At length the child is drowned while under Ottilic’s 
charge. In the depth of her afffiction a light breaks in upon her 
soul; and now, for the firat time, Ottilie becomes conscious of being 
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wrong in her desire to be Edusrd’s wife. With this consciousness 
comes @ resolution never to be his. The tragedy despens. She 
wastes away. Eduard, whose passion was his life, lingers awhile in 
mute sorrow, and then is Isid to rost by her side, 

Such, in its leading motives, is the terribly tragic drama which 
Goethe has worked out with indefatigable minuteness in Die Wahl. 
verwandtechafien, The story moves slowly, as in life, through 
various episodes and circumstances; but if slow, it is always in- 
telligible. 

We need only 4 hint of the origin of this story to read in it how 
Goethe haa represented himself under the two different masks of the 
impulsive Eduard, and the reasonable strong-willed Captain. These 
characters are drawn from the life, drawn from himself. Considored 
only es characters in a novel, they are masterly creations. Eduard— 
weak, passionate, and impatient—still preserves our intcrest even in 
his weakest moments. How admirable a touch is that where, in the 
early uneasiness of his position, he hears of tho Captain’s having 
@titicised his flute playing, and “at once feels himself frecd from 
every obligation of duty”! It is precisely those passionate natures 
which leap at any excuse, no matter how frivolons, that they may 
give them the semblance of justification. Charlotto and the Captain 
stand as representatives of Duty and Reason, in contrast with 
Oitilie and Eduard, who represent Impulse and Imagination ; in the 
two reasonable personages Gocthe has achieved tho rare success 
of meking reason lovable. 

Rosenkrantz has noticed how well the various forms of marriage 
ate reprosented in this novel. Eduard and Charlotte each tried 
mariage de convenance; they then tried a marriage of friendship; if 
the former was unhappy, the latter was not sufficing: it was not the 
marriage of love. Moreover, in the liaison of the count and the 
baroness, we see marriage as it is so often found in the world—as a 
mere convention conventionally respected. Hence the count is 
painted as a frivolous careless man of fashion, who plays with St. 
Simonian theories, and thinks marriage ought to be an apprentice- 
ship terminable every five years. 

Besides such points, the critic will note admiringly how the 
characters present themselves in thought, speech, and act, without 
any description or explanstion from the eathor. The whole Tepro- 
sentation is so objective, so simple, and the march of the story is so 
quiet, moying amid such familiar details, that except in the master- 
pieces of Miss Austen, I know not where to look for « comparison. 
And if English and French readers sometimes feel a little wearied 
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by the many small detsila which encumber the march of the story, 
and irritate the curiosity which is impatient for the dénonement, no 
such weariness is felt by German readers, who enjoy the details, and 
the purpose which they are supposed to serve, A dear friend of 
mine, whose criticiam is always worthy of attention, thinks that the 
long episodes which interrupt the progress of the story during the 
interval of Eduard’s absence and return, are artistic devices for 
impressing the reader with a sense of the slow movement of life; 
and, in trath, it is only in fiction that the dénonement usually lies 
close to the exposition. I give this opinion, for the reader’s con- 
sideration ; but it seems to me more ingenious than just. I must 
confess that the stress Goethe lays on the improvements of the park, 
the erection of the moss hut, the restoration of the chapol, the 
making of new roads, etc., is out of all proportion, and somewhat 
tedious. Julian Schmidt calls attention to the inartistic device of 
Gragging in pages of detached aphorisms and reflections on life 
under the pretence of their being extracts from Ottilie’s journal. 
The protence of a connevtion—namely, the “red thread”’—which 
is to run throngh these extracts, and exhibit tho development of her 
feelings, is entirely lost sight of, and instead of the feclings of an 
impassioned girl, we have the thoughts of an old man. Tho original 
intention was simply to write a novclle, a little tale; and for that 
thore was abundant material. In expanding the novelle into a novol, 
he has spoiled a masterpiece. Indeed, I must frankly say that, 
either from want of constructive instinct, or from an indolent and 
haughty indifference towards the public, his novels are quite un- 
worthy of a great artist in point of composition, He seems to have 
regarded thei as vehicles for the expression of cortain viows, rather 
than as organic wholes, 

The style of Die Wuhlcerwandtschaften is greatly admired by 
Germans ; Rosenkrantz pronounces it classical, We must remember, 
however, that Germany is not rich in works wriiten with the per- 
fection which France and England demand; we must remember, 
moreover, that most German opinions on Goetho are to be received 
with the same caution as English opinions about Shakespeare; and 
bearing these two facta in mind, we shall lend a more willing ear to 
thoze native critics who do not regard the style of the Wahlver. 
twandtachaften os classical. It is » delicate point for a foreigner to 
venture on au opinion in such a case; and if I wrote for Germans, I 
should simply quote the current verdict; but writing for English- 
men who read German, there may be less temerity in alluding to 
the signs of age which the style of this novel betrays. Englishmen 
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comparing this prose with the prose of his earlier works, or with the 
standard of admirable prose—and so great e writer must only be 
measured by the highest standards—will find it often weak, cold, 
mechanical in the construction of ita sentences, and somewhat 
lifeless in the abstractness of ita diction. There is also a-fatiguing 
recarrence of certain set forms of phrase. Passages of great beauty 
there are, touches of poetry no reader will overlook. The last 
chapter ia a poem. Its pathos is so simple that one needs to be in 
robust mood to read it. The page also where Charlotte and the 
Captain are on the lake together under the faint light of appearing 
stars, is a poem the music of which approaches that of verse. 
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CHAPTER V. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


Moma Harzims, to whom we owe the Wahlverwandtechaften, lived 
to be a happy wife. Goethe long carried the arrow in hia heart, 
In 1810, he once more gave poetic expression to his experience 
in an erotic poem, setting forth the conflict of Love and Duty. The 
nature of this poem, however, prevented its publication, and it still 
existe only as @ manuscript. In this year also he commenced his 
Autobiography, the first part of which appeared in 1811. The 
public, anxious for autobiography, received it with » disappointment 
which is perfectly intelligible; charming as the book is in every 
other respect, it is tantalising to a reader curious to see the great 
poet in his youth, 

Before writing this Autobiography he had to ontlive the sorrow 
for his mother’s death. She died on the 13th of September, 1808, 
in her 78th year. To the last, her love for her son, and his for hor, 
had been the glory and sustainment of her happy old age. He had 
wished her to come and live with him at Weimar ; but the circle of 
old Frankfort friends, and the influence of old habits, kept her in 
her native city, where she was venerated by all. 

A yolume would be required to record with anything like fulness 
the details of the remaining years. There is no deficiency of ma- 
terial: in his letters, and the letters of friends and acquaintances, 
will be found sn ample gleaning ; but unhappily the materials are 
abundant precisely at the point where the interest of the story 
begins to fade. From sixty to eighty-two ia a long period ; but it 
is not @ period in which persons and events inflnence » man; his 
character, already developed, can receive no new direction. At this 
period biography is at an end, and necrology begins. For Germans, 
the details to which I allude, have interest ; but the English reader 
would receive with mediocre gratitude a circumstantial narra- 
tive of ali Goethe did and studied; all the excursions he made; 
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every cold and toothache which afflicted him ; every person he con- 
versed with.* 

I may mention, however, his acquaintance with Beethoven, on 
account of the undying interest sttached to the two names. They 
were together for a few daya at Téplite, with the most profound 
admiration for each other’s genius. The biographer of Beethoven 
adds: “ But though Besthoven has praised Goethe’s patience with 
him (on account of his deafness), still it is a fact, that the great post, 
and minister, too soon forgot the great composer; and when, in 
1828, he had it in his power to render him an essential service with 
little trouble to himself, he did not even deign to reply to a very 
humble epistle from our master.” This is the way accusations are 
made ; this is the kind of evidence ou which they are believed. The 
only ‘facts here established are, that Beethoven wrote to Goethe, and 
that Goethe did not reply. Beethoven’s letter requosted Goethe to 
recommend the Grand Duke to subscribe to his Mass. It was 
doubtless very mortifying not to receive a reply ; such things always 
are mortifying, and offended self-love is apt to suggest bad motives 
fer the offence. But a bystander, knowing how many motives may 
actuate the conduct, and unwilling to suppose a bad motive for 
which there is no evidence, will at once see that the inferences of 
Goethe’s “not deigning to reply”, and of having “forgotten the 
great composer”, are by no means warranted by the facts. We 
know that Goethe was naturally of an active benevolence; we know 
that he was constantly recommending to the Grand Duke some ob- 
ject of charitable assistance ; we know that he profoundly admired 
Beethoven, and had no cause to be offended with him ; and, knowing 
this, we must accept any interpretation of the fact of silence in pre- 
ference to that which the angry Beethoven, and his biographer, have 
inferred. 

To pursue our narrative: The year 1818, which began the War of 
Independence, was to Goetho a year of troubles. It began with an 
effliction—the death of his old friend Wieland; which shock him 
more than those who knew him best were prepared for. Herder; 
Schiller ; the Duchess Amalia; his Mother ; and now Wieland,—one 
by one had fallen away, and left him lonely, advancing in years, 

Nor was this the only source of unhappiness. Political troubles 
came to disturb his plans. Germany was rising against the tyranny 
of Napoleon ; rising, as Goethe thought, in vain, “Yon will not 
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shake off your chains,” he said to Kérner, “the man ia tuo power- 
fal ; you will only preas them deeper into your flesh.” His doubts 
were shared by many; but happily the nation shared them not. 
‘While patriots wore rousing the wrath of the nation into the resist- 
ance of despair, he tried to “ escape from tho present, because it ia 
impoasible to live in such circumstances and not go mad ;” he took 
refuge, as he always did, in Art. He wrote the ballads Der Todten- 
tans, Dor getreue Eckart, and die wandelnde Glocke ; wrote the essay 
Shakspeare und kein Endo, and finished the third volume of his Au- 
tobiography. He buried himself in the study of Chinese history. 
Nay, on the very day of the battle of Leipsic, he wrote the epilogue 
to the tragedy of Hssez, for the favourite actress, Madame Wolf.* 

Patriotic writers are nnsparing in sarcasms on a man who could 
thus seek refuge in Poetry from the bewildering troubles of politics, 
and they find no other explanation than that ho was an Egoist. 
Other patriotic writers, among them some of ultra republicanism, 
such as Karl Griin, have eloquently defended him. I donot think it 
necessary to add arguments to those already suggested respooting 
his relation to politics. Those who are impatient with him for being 
what he was, and not what they are, will listen to no arguments. 
It is needless to point out how, at sixty-four, he was not likely to be- 
come 6 politician, having up to that age sedulously avoided politics. 
Itisnoedless to show that he was not in a position which called upon 
him to do anything. The grievance seems to be that he wrote no 
‘war songs, issued no manifestos, but strove to keep himself as much 
as poasible out of the hearing of contemporary history. If this was 
acrime, the motive was not criminal. Judge the act as you will, but 
do not migjudge the motive. To attribute such an act to cowardice, 
or fear of compromising himself, is unwarrantable, in the face of all 
the evidence we have of his character. 

When the mighty Napoleon threatened the Grand Duke, wo have 
seen how Goethe was roused. That was an individual injustice, 
which he could clearly understand, and was prepared to combat. 
For the Duke he would turn ballad-singer ; for tho Nation ho had no 
voice; and why? ‘Becanse there was no Nation. He saw clearly 
then, what is now seen clearly, that Germany had no existence as a 
Nation: it was a geographical fiction; and such it remains in our 
day. And he failed to see what is now clearly seen, thatthe German 
Peoples were, for the time, united by national enthusiasm, united by 
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8 common focling of hatred against France ; failing to sce this, he 
thonght that collection of disunited Germans was certain to be 
destroyed in a struggle with Napoleon. He was wrong; the event 
has proved his error ; but his error of opinion must not be made an 
acousation againat his sincerity. When Laden the historian, whose 
tostimony ia the weightier because it is that of a patriot, had that 
interview with him, after the battle of Leipsic, which he has recorded 
with so much feeling,* the impression left was, he says, “that I was 
deeply convinced they are in grievous error who blame Goethe for a 
want of love of country, a want of German feeling, a want of faith 
in the German people, or of sympathy with its honour and shame, its 
fortune or misery. His silence about great events was simply s pain- 
fal resignation, to which he was necessarily led by his position and 
his knowledge of mankind.” Luden came to him to speak of a pro- 
jected journal, the Nemesis, which was to excite the nation’s hatred 
of France. Goethe dissuaded him. ‘Do not believe,” he said, 
after a pauso, “that I am indifferent to the great ideas—Freedom, 
Gatherland, and People. No; these idcas are in us; they form a 
portion of our being which no one can cast off. Germany is dear to 
my heart. I have often felt a bitter pain at the thought that tho 
German people, so honourable as individuals, should be so miserable 
asa whole, A comparison of the German people with other peoples 
awakens a painful feeling, which I try to escape in any way I can; 
and in Art and Scionce I have found such escapes ; for'they beluny to 
the world at large, and before them vanish all the limite of nationality. 
Bat this consolation is after all but a poor one, and is no compensation 
for the proud conviction that one belongs to a great, strong, honoured, 
and dreaded people.” He spoke also of Gormany’s future, but he 
saw that this fature was still far distant. ‘ For us, meanwhile, this 
nlono remains: let every onc, according to his talents, according to 
lus tendencies and according to his position, do his utmost to increase 
the culture and development of the people, to strongthon and widen it 
on all sides, that the people may uot lag behind other peoplos, but 
may becomo competent for every great action when the day of ita 
glories arrives.” Very wise words, however unpalatable to enthusi- 
astic patriotism. Turning from such abstract considerations to the 
question of the journal, and the probability of “swakening” the 
German People to Freedom. “ But is the poople awakened ?” he 
continued. “ Does it know what it wants and what it wills? Have 
you forgotten what thot honest Philister in Jona said to his neigh- 
bour, a8 in his joy he called ont, that the French were departed, and 
* Inden’s Ruckblicke in mein Leben, p. 113 soq. 
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his rooms were ready for the reception of the Russians? The sleep 
has been too deep for a mere shaking to alter it, And is every agi- 
tation an elevation? We are not now considering the cultivated 
youth, but the many, the millions. And what will be won? Free- 
dom, you say; but perhaps it would be more correct to call it a 
setting free—not, however, a setting free from the yoke of foreiqners, 
but from a forcign yoke, True, I no longer see Frenchmen, no longer 
see Italians ; but in their place I see Cossacks, Baschkirs, Croats, Ma- 
gyars and other Hussars.”’ 

He who thought thus, was not likely to be fonnd among the enthu- 
siasta of that day, hed he been at the age of enthusisam. But, os 
he said to Eckermann, who alluded to the reproaches against him for 
not having written war songs, “ How could I take up arms without 
hatred, and how could I hate without youth? If sach an emergency 
had befallen me when twenty years old, I should certainly not have 
‘been the last; but it found me past sixty. Besides we cannot all 
serve our country in the same way, but cach does his best according 
as God has endowed him, I have toiled hard enough during half a 
century. I can say, that in those things which nature has appointed 
for my daily work, I have permitted myself no relaxation or repose, 
but have always striven, investigated, and done as much, and as 
well, as I could, If every one can say the same of himself, it will 
prove well with all, To write military songs, and sit in a room! 
That forsooth was my duty! To have written them in the bivonac 
when the horses at the evening’s outposts are heard neighing at 
night, would have been well enongh; that was not my way of life 
nor my business, but that of Theodore Korner. His war songs suit 
him perfectly. But to me, who am not of a warlike nature, and who 
have no warlike sense, war songs would have becn a mask which 
would have fitted my face very badly. I have never affected anything 
in my poetry. I have never uttered anything which I have not ex- 
perienced, and which has not urged me to production. I have only 
composed loye songs when I have loved; and how could I write 
songs of hatred without hating ?” 

Connected with this political indifference, and mainly the cause of 
it, waa his earnestness in Art; an earnestnoas which has been made 
the evidence of this most extraordinary charge against him, namely, 
that he “ looked on life only as an artist.” The shallow phrase has be- 
come atereotyped. Everyone haa heard it who has heard enything of 
him. It is uttered with the confidence of conviction, and is meant 
to convey a volume of implicit reprobation. When a man devotes 
Himacl® to 2; special noience, gives to 2 the roster pert Some 
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his thoughts and sympathies, we marvel st his energy, and laud his 
passionate devotion ; we do not make his earnestness a crime ; we do 
not say of s Faraday that he “ looks at life only as s Chemist ;” of 
an Owen “ that he looks at life nly as a Zoologist.” It is under- 
stood that any great pursuit must necessarily draw away the thoughta 
and activities from other pursnits. Why then is Art to be excluded 
from the same serious privilege? Why is the artist, who is in ear 
nest, excluded from the toleration spontaneously awarded to the 
Philosopher? I know but of one reason, and that is the indisposi- 
tion in men to accept Art as serious. Because it ministers directly 
to our pleasures, Art is looked on as the child of luxury, the product 
of idleness ; and those who cannot rise to the height of the concep- 
tion which animated a Goethe and 4 Schiller, are apt to treat it as 
mere rhetoric and self-importance in men who speak of Art as the 
noblest form of Oulture. Indeed those who regard Painting and 
Sculpture as means of supplying their dining-rooms and galleries 
with costly ornaments ; Music, as furnishing the excuse for a box at 
the opera; and Poetry as an agroeable pastime, may be justified in 
thinking lightly of painters, sculptors, musiciens, and poets. But I 
‘will not suppose the reader to be one of this class; and may there. 
fore appeal to his truer appreciation for » verdict in favour of the 
claims made by Art to serious recognition, as ono among the many 
forms of national culture. This granted, it follows that the more 
earnestly the artist accepts and follows his career, the moro honour 
does he claim from us. 

‘Now Goethe was a man of too profoundly serious a nature not to 
be in earnest with whatever he undertook; he led an earnest and 
luborious life, when he might have led one of pleasure and Inxurious 
idleness, “To scorn delights and live laborious days,” with no 
other reward than the reward of activity, the delight of developmont, 
was one of the necessities of his nature, He worked at Svicnce 
with the patient labour of one who had to earn his bread; and he 
worked in the face of dire discouragoment, with no roward in tho 
shepe of pence or praise. In Art, which was the main region of his 
intellectual strivings, he naturally strove after completeness. If tho 
Philosopher ia observed drawing materials for his gencralisations 
out of even the frivolities of the passing hour, learning in the 
theatre, the ball-room, or in the incoherent talk of railway pos- 
sengers, to detect illustrations of the laws he is silently elaborating, 
we do not sccuse him of looking on life only as a Philosopher, 
thereby implying that he is deficient in the feelings of his race; yet 
something like this is done by those who mako a crime of Gootho’s 
constant endeavour to collect from life matorial for Art, 
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If when it is said “he looked on life only as an artist,” the 
meaning is that he, as an artist, necessarily made Art the principal 
occupation of his life—the phrase is » truism; and if the meaning 
is that he isolated himself from the labours and pursuita of his fellow 
men, to play with life, and arrange it as an agreeable drama—tho 
phrase is a calumny, It is only through deep sympathy that a man 
can become a great artist ; those who play with life can only play 
with art, The great are serious. That Goethe was a great artist all 
admit. Has the life we have narrated shown him to be deficient in 
benevolence, in lovingness,in sympathywith others and their pursnite? 
has it shown any evidence of s nature so wrapped in self-indulgence, 
and so coldly calculating, that life could become a mere playing to 
it? If the answer be No, then let us hear no more about Gosthe’s 
looking on life only as an artist. The vulgar may blame a devotion 
which thoy cannot understand; do not let us imitate the vulgar. 
“ Le monde comprend peu un pareil stolcisme,” says a thoughtful and 
sympathetic writer, “ et voit souvent une sorte de sécheresse dans 
Vfpreté de ces grandes &mes,—dures pour elles-mémes et par 
conséquent un peu pour les autres, qui ont Pair de se consoler do 
tout, pourva que Punivers reste livré a leur contemplation. Mais 
au fond o’est la le plus hant degré du désintéressement et le plus 
beau triomphe de Pime humaine. Ce que ls conscience timorée des 
Ames tendres et vertuenses appelle égoismo du génie, n’est d’ordi- 
naire que le détachement des jouissances personnelles et Voubli de soi 
pour Pidéal.”* = + 

While one party has assailed him for his political indifference, 
another, and still more ungenerous party, has assailed him for what 
they call his want of religion, The man who can read Goothe’s 
works and not perceive in them a spirit deeply religions, must limit 
the word religion to the designation of his own doctrines; and tho 
man who, reading them, discovers that Goethe was not orthodox, 
is discovering the sun at mid-day. Orthodox he never protended to 
be. His religious experiences had begun early, and his doubta 
‘bogan with them. There are those who regard Doubt as criminal 
in itself; but no human soul that has once struggled, that has once 
been perplexed with baffling thoughts which it has been too sincere 
to huddle sway and stifle in precipitate conclusions dreading to 
face the consequences of doubt, will speak thas harshly and un- 
worthily of it. 

‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds: 


* Exwasr Reman: Bssais ds Morale, p. 188. 
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‘He fought his doubta and gathered strength ; 
‘He woald not make his jadgment bind; 
‘He faced the spectres of the mind, 
And laid them: thus hecame at length 
To find a atrouger faith hia own.® 
The course of his opinions, aa we have seen, was often altered. At 
times he approached the strictness of strict sects; at times he went 
grost lengths in scepticism, Tho Frialein von Klettenberg taught 
him to sympathise with the Moraviana; but Lavater’s unconscious 
hypocrisy, and the moral degradation of the Italian priesthood, 
gradually changed his respect for the Christian Churches into open 
and sometimes sarcastic contempt of priests and priesthoods. In 
various epochs of hia long life he expressed himself so variously that 
8 pietist may claim him, or a Volisirian may claim him: both with 
equal show of justice. The secret of this contradiction lies in tho 
fact that he had deep religious sentimenta, with complete sceptician 
on most religious doctrines, Thus, whenever the Encyclopedists 
attacked Christianity he was ready to defend it;+ but when he was 
brought in contact with dogmatic Christians, who wanted to force 
their creed upon him, he resented the attempt, and answered in the 
spirit of his scepticism, To the Encyclopedists he would say, 
‘Whatever frees the intellect, without at the same time giving us 
command over ourselves, is pernicious ;” or he would utter one of 
his profound and pregnant aphorisms, such as 
‘Nur das Gesetz kann uns die Freiheit geben, 


4, ¢., only within the circle of Law can there be true Freedom. Wo 
are not free when we acknowledge no higher power, but when wo 
acknowledge it, and in reverence raise ourselves by proving that a 
Higher lives in us, 

But against dogmatic teachings he opposed the fundamental rule, 
that all conceptions of the Deity must necessarily be our individual 
conceptions, valid for us, but not to the same extent for others. 
Each sou} has ite own religion ; must have it as an individual posses- 
sion ; let each see that he be true to it, which is far more efficacious 
than trying to sccommodate himself to another's | 

‘Tm Innern ist cin Universam such; 
Daher der Volker loblicher Gebrauoh 


‘Dane Joglicher des Beste waa er Kent 
Er Gott, ja seinen Gott benennt. 


© In Memoriam. 
+ Anmxun was told that she once heard Gosthe soundly rte 
sptoied Blea boowune she spat of mased persoasn tuetoos et Woes Yetionaliem, 
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“I believe in God’ was, he said, “a beantifal and praisoworthy 
phrase; but to recognise God in all his manifestations, that is truc 
holiness on earth.” He declared himself in the doepest sense of tho 
word a Protestant, and as euch claimed “ the right of holding his 
inner being free from all prescribed dogma, the right of developing 
himself religiously!” With reference to the genuineness of Scrip- 
ture, he maintained with the modern Spiritualists that nothing is 
genuine but what is traly excellent, which stands in harmony with 
the purest nature and reason, and which even now ministers to our 
highest development. He looked upon the Four Gospels as genuine, 
‘for there is in them a reflection of a greatness which emanated 
from the porson of Jesue, and which was of as divine » kind as waa 
ever seen upon earth. If I am asked whether it is in my naturo to 
pay Him devout reverence, I ssy—cortainly! I bow beforo Him as 
the divine manifestation of tho highest morality, If I om asked 
whether it is in my nature to reverence the sun, I again say—cor- 
tainly! For he is likowise a manifostation of tho highest Beg. I 
adoro in him the light and the productive power of Uiod; by which 
we all live, move, and have our boing. But if I am asked whether 
I am inclined to bow bofore a thumb bone of tho apostle Potor 
or Paul, I ssy—away with your absurdities! * * * Let mental 
culture go on advancing, let science go on gaining in depth and 
breadth, and the human intellect expand as it may, it will never go 
beyond the elevation and moral culture of Christianity as it shines 
forth in the Gospels, The mischievous sectarianisti of Protestants 
will one day cease, and with it the hatred betweon father and son, 
sister and brother; for as soon as the pure doctrine and lovo of 
Christ are comprehendod in their true nature, and have become 
a living principlo, we shall feel ourselves great and froo as human 
beings, and not attach special importanco to » dogree more or less in 
the outward forms of religion. Besides, wo shall all gradually advanco 
from a Christinnity of words and faith to a Christianity of focling 
and action.” He was eighty-two when those words were uttorod to 
Eckermann. Ten ycars before, he wrote to his old friond the 
Countess von Stolborg : “I havo meant honestly all my lifo both with 
myself and others, and in all my earthly strivings have over looked 
upwards to the Highest. You and yours have done s0 likewise. 
Let us continue to work thus while there is daylight for us; for 
others another sun will shine by which they will work, while for us 
a brighter Light will shine. And ao let us remain untroubled about 
the future! In our Fathor’s kingdom there are many provinces, 
and as He has given us hore so happy a resting place, so will Ho 
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certainly care for us above; perhaps we shall be blessed with what 
here on earth has been deniod us, to know one another merely 
by seeing one another, and thence more thoroughly te love one 
anoil 

There are two aspects under which religion may be considered : 
the divine aspect, and the human aspect ; in the one it is Theosophy, 
in the other Ethics. Goetho’s Theosophy was that of Spinoza, 
modified by his own poetical tendencies; it was_not a geometrical, 
but & poetical Pantheism. In it the whole universe was conceived 
as divine; not as a lifeless mass, but as the living manifestation of’ 
Divino Energy ever flowing forth into activity. St. Paul tells us 
that God lives in everything, and everything in God. Science tells 
us that the world is always becoming. Creation continues. Tho 
world was not made, once and for ever, as a thing completed, and 
afterwards serenely contemplated, The world is still amaking. Tho 
primal energies of Life are as young and potent as of old, issuing 
forth under new forms through metamorphoses higher and ever 
higher, as dawn broadens into day. 
® Goethe's religion was eminently concrete, and devout in its wor- 
ship of realities. He believed in fact; he thought reality in itself 
holier than any fiction could make it, Human nature was to him a 
holy fact, and man’s body « temple of holiness, This is Hollenic, 
but its kinship with Spinoza’s system is also obvions, Spinoza had 
no sympathy with those philosophers who deride or vilify human 
nature: in his ‘opinion it was better to try to undorstand it; and 
disregarding the clamours of those who concsived the emotions and 
actions of human nature to be chaotic and absurd, he analysed its 
propertios aa if it had been a mathematical figure. In other words, 
he inquired without passion, reasoned without foregone conclusions, 
interrogated the facts as they presented themselves, and recorded 
the simple answers.* And this did Goethe. He strove above all 
things to understand fact, because fact was divine manifestation. 
The mystic change of birth and doath—the sweet influences of 
opening life and orderly development—the restless strivings and 
the placid rests—the ever-moving shuttles of the “ roaring Loom of 
‘Time, which weaves for God the garment we see him by ”—were to 
him the “ freshly attered word of God.” 

Goethe’s moral system was intimately connected with this Theo- 

« “« 

hadnerneet Later nad ‘Nam ff juan “intaligeres sy His tne dalo'mirum 

Sidstioan quod hominum vitia ot inoptias more ‘more 


trstare aggrediar, et 
carta matione damonstrare valim on qu zation! repugnare, queque vans, absurds, 
ot horrenda case clamitant. Sed mea hee ratio est.” # 
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sophy. His worship was Nature worship, his moral system an 
idealisation of Humanity. The human being was the highest mani- 
festation of the Divine on earth, and the highest manifestation of 
Humanity was therefore the ideal to which morality tended. Wo 
must first learn Renunciation ; we must learn to limit ourselves to 
the Possible; in this first restraint lies the germ of self-sacrifice : 
in giving up claims too high for attainment, we learn to give up 
claims for the sake of others. True piety springs from human love. 
“Tf certain phenomena of nature,” he says, “looked at from tho 
moral standing point, force us to assume the existence of a primitive 
Evil, 80 on the other hand many phenomena force us to assume a 
primitive Good. This spring of goodness, when flowing into life, wo 
namo Pisty ; a9 the ancients did, who regarded it as the basis of all 
virtue. It is the force which counterbalances egoism ; and if by a 
miracle it could for a moment suddenly be active in all men, tho 
earth would at once be free from evil.” 

It would be no difficult task to select from his works a scries of 
moral propositions of the noblest character; but indeed his works 
ere satarated with a morality such as speaks to every heart not 
prejudiced, and are even more remarkable for the absence of any 
mean, groveling, selfish, and narrow views than for their direct 
teaching. The cry of “Immorality” which has been sometimes 
raised against his works, springs from that uncharitablencss which 
denounces every thought not taught by the denouncing sect. If 
anyone can read Goethe’s works and not feel the writer to have been 
one strengthened by noble sentiments and warmed by tho purost 
love for human nature in its most generous forms, I have nothing 
to add to the words of the spirit in Faust,— 

Du gleichst dem Geist den du begretfat,— 
“You resemble the Spirit which you understand.” * 

‘Whatever else he has been accused of, he has never becn accnsed 
of not having striven incessantly to reack fail development of his 
own being, and to aid the culture of his nation. There is something 
truly grand in the picture of his lster years; so calm, and yet so 


* Thoard s capital story of Cariyle at a dinner party in Borlin silencing the cant 
bout Gosche's fast of alien, By one of is slarasterlatio nareaama some 


toes, and rogrettiog that ud groat A genius] 9 godite s gusiaat ahqcid amt have 
28, AN 80 a 80 & genina v0 
snore mak meolt to the service of Christi Bree | aod should bare 
had 20 ete. eta. ‘grim, ominously silent, his hands i 
‘napkin, until at last he broke silenco, and in his slow amphatis way 
maid, “ Meine Herren, did you never hear the story of that man the sun 
teams fre Not a weed wes seston in Set could have kieed aa 
e a was tty? we kis im 1” ex- 
Sided the entiusiaatic wat ho narrated the anecdote to me. 
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active, His sympathy, instead of growing cold with age, seems 
every year to become more active. Every discovery in Science, 
every new sppesrance in Literature, every promise in Art finds him 
eager as a child to be instructed, and ready with aid or applause to 
farther it. 

Old age indeed is a relative term. Goethe at seventy was younger 
than many men at fifty; and at cighty-two he wrote a scientific re- 
view of the great discussion between Cuvier and Geoffroy St, Hilaire 
on Philosophic Zoology, a review which few men in their prime could 
write, But there are Physiologists who deny that seventy is old 
age. M. Flourens, for example, maintains that from fifty-five to 
seventy, man is at his most virile period ; and M, Reveillé Parisse, in 
his work La Vieillesse, declares that between fifty-five and sevonty- 
five, and sometimes beyond, the mind acquires an extension, a cou- 
sistence, and a solidity truly remarkable,— c’est véritablement 
Phomme ayant atteint toute la hauteur de ses facultés.” And tho 
history of Science and Literature furnishes several striking ox- 
amples of intellectual activity in old age—the activity being doubt- 
Mss a cause of this prolongation of power. Sophocles, who is said 
to have written his masterpiece at eighty, is an example of great 
poetic capacity thua prolonged. The reflective powers often retain 
their capacity, and by increaso of material seem to increase it; but 
not so the productive powers. Yet in Goethe we see extraordinary 
fertility, even in the latest years; the Second Part of Faust was com- 
pleted in his eighty-first year, and the west-dstliche Divan was written 
in his sixty-fifth. Although we cannot by any means consider theso 
works as equal to the works of his earlier days, we mast still,consider 
them as marvellous productions to issue under the sunset of a poot. 

The twest-dstliche Divan was a refuge from the troubles of tho 
time. Instead of making himself unhappy with tho politics of Eu- 
rope, he made himself happy studying the history and postry of the 
East. He even began to study the Oriental languages, and was 
delighted to be able to copy the Arabic manuscripts in thoir peculiar 
characters. Von Hammer, De Sacy, and other Orientalists had 
given him abundant material ; his poetic activity soon gave that ma- 
terial shape. But while donning the Turban, and throwing the Caftan. 
over his shoulders, he remained a true German. He smoked opium, 
and drank Foukah ; but his dreams were German and his songs 
were German. This forms the peculiarity of the Divan—it is West- 
Eastern ; the images are Hastern ; the feeling is Western. Prosisely 
ss in the Boman Elegies he had thrown himself into the classical 
past, reproducing its forms with unsurpassed ease and witchery, yet 
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never for a moment ceasing to be original, never ceasing to be Ger- 
man ; 80 also in this Hastern world we recognise the Western poot. 
He follows the Caravan slowly across the desert; he hears the 
melancholy chant of the Bulbul singing on the borders of sparkling 
fountains ; he listens devoutly to the precepta of Mohammed, and re- 
joices in the strains of Hafis. The combination is most felicitous. 
Tt produced an epoch in Gorman Literature. The Uiyriata, according 
to Gervinus, suddenly following this example, at once relinquished 
their warlike and contemporary tone to sing the songs of the Hast. 
Riickert and Platen, following the trace of the German Hafis, wan- 
dered among Rosea and Ghazels ; other poets gladly imitated them, 
Does it not seem as if there were anstural tendency in the German cha- 
acter to turn the back upon active political life, when we soe that in 
the two great crises of history, in the Crusades and in the War of 
Tudependence, the poets fled from the stormy contemplation of thoir 
time, seeking inspiration in an order of ideas completely opposed to 
the time? The Minnesingers, amid tho clang of knightly achieve- 
ments, could only sing of Love and Pleasure ; the modern poets, 
amid the storms of an European straggle, could find no inspiration 
but in Romanticism, or in Orientalism! This is the more noticeablo 
‘because Goethe has been angrily reproached for his flight into tho 
East; although surely the aged poet might find an excuse when the 
young poets were spplanded ? 

Tho wost-datliche Divan is divided into twelve Books : the Singer, 
Bafis, Love, Contemplation, Sadness, Proverbs, Timour, Sulcika, 
‘Wine-house, Parables, Persians, and Paradise; very various in con- 
tents, and of various excellence. Truly may be applied to Goctho 
the opigraph he applies to Hafis : ‘ Let us call the Word the Brido, 
and the Spirit will be the Bridegroom ; he who has known Hafis has 
seen this marriage :” 

Bey dea Wort die Braut genaont 

Briutigam der Geist ; 

Dieso Hochreit hat gekannt 

‘Wer Hafisen preis’t. 
How much of his own experience he has clothed in these Eastern 
forms we cannot know ; but in one case, in the Buch Suleika, he has 
placed the name of Hatem where the rhyme plainly tells us to read 
Goethe s Du beschimst, wie Morgensithe 

Jener Gipfel ernste Wand, 

‘Und noch eimmal fhhlet Hatem 

‘Frablingshauch und Sommerbrand. 
The grace with which many of these poems are lightly touched ; the 
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admirable wisdom which smiles so serenely under them; the calm, 
hot, noonday stillness, interchanging with the careless gaicty of the 
‘Wine-house mirth, cannot be indicated by translation ; nor will I at- 
tempt it. For the sake of the German reader, however, here is one 
brief specimen : 

‘TTranken miissen wir alle seyn ! 

Fugend ist Trunkenhoit ohne Wein; 

‘Trinkt sich das Alter wieder xn Jugend 

80 ixt es wandervolle Tagend. 

Fir Sorgen sargt daa iobe Leben 

‘Und Sorgenbrecher sind die Reben. 
To these poems is added a volume of Historical Notes, which show 
indeed 8 conscientious study of the East, but which also show how 
immeasurably inferior he was in prose to poetry. Age is visible in 
every page. 

In the early chapters of his Aufobiography he had presented a 
picture of Frankfurt, which was very gratifying to the people of that 
city ; and when, in the year 1814, he passed through the city he was 

‘ived with an ovation which recalla the last visit of Voltaire to 
Bs. Tasso was performed at the theatre with great pomp. No. 
sooner did he make his appearance in the box which had been pre- 
pared for him, and which was hung with flowers and laurel-crowns, 
than Haydn’s symphony struck up, and the whole honse rose with o 
burst of enthusiastic cheering. The symphony continued, and the 
shouts rose tumultuously above it. At length the curtain rolled up, 
and gradually a solemn stillness settled through the house. A pro- 
logue greeted the great poet, and was the signal for more shouting, 
After Tasso came an epilogue, during which the leurel-crowns were 
taken from the busts of Ariosto and Tasso, and handed to Goethe. 
And when all was over, the corridors and staircases of the theatre 
wero crowded with admirers, through whom he passed smiling his 
thanks. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ACTIVITY OF AGE, 


In the year 1816 he began to publish an Art Journal, Kinet und 
Alterthwm, which continued till 1828, a curious monument of tho old 
man’s studies and activity. It is curious, moreover, as indicating a 
change in the direction of his ideas. We have seen what his relation 
was to the Romantic School, and how the tendencies of his naturo 
and education led him to oppose to the characteristics of that School 
the characteristics of Greek Art. The Propylacn representa tho 
Greek tendency: Kunst uad Alterthum represents a certain leaning 
towards the Romantic. Gothic Art, the old German and Netherland 
painters, no longer seemed to him objectionable; but the discovery 
of the Elgin marbles once more awakened his enthusiasm for that 
perfection of form which was the ideal of Greek Art ;* and I have 
heard Rauch, the sculptor, humorously narrate Goethe’s whimsical 
outbreaks when the young sculptor Rietschl seemed in danger of 
perverting his talent by executing designs in the spirit of the Ro- 
mantic School. 

Strong, however, as the opposition was which he felt to the vaga- 
garies of the so-called Christian Art, he had too mach of the Faust 
spirit to keep entirely aloof from the Romanticists, In his old ago 
the tendency to substitute Reflection for Inspiration naturally as- 
sumed greater force ; and his love of mystification was now wearing 
@ serions aspect, duping himself perhaps as much ss it duped othera, 
The German nation had persisted in discovering profound meanings 
in passages which he bad written without any recondite meaning at 
all; finding himself a prophet when he meant only to be a post, ho 
gradually fell into the snare, and tried to be & prophet now he could 
no longer be so great s poet as before. Every incident was to be 
typical. Every phrase was of importance. Whether the lion should 
roar at @ particular time (in the Novelle), or whether he should bo 
silent, were subjects of long deliberation. The Wanderjakre was one 
great arsenal of eymbols, the Second Part of Faust another. He 

* Soe his letter to Haydon in the Life of Haydon, vol. 1, p. 295. 
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delighted in seeing the philosophio critics outdoing each other in far- 
fetched ingenuity, “explaining” hia Faust and Meister ; and very 
astntely he refused to come to thsir aid. He saw libraries filled with 
discussions as to what he had intended ; but no one ever seduced him 
into en explanation which would have silenced these discussions. 
Instead of doing so, he seemed disposed to furnish the world with 
more riddles. In a word, he mystified the public; but he did so in 
& grave, unconscious way, with a certain belief in his own mystifica- 
tion. 

In the year 1816, Saxe Weimar was made a Grand Duchy ; and he 
received the Faloon Order, together with an increase of salary, which 
now became three thousand thalers, with extra allowance for his 
equipage. Two other events made this year memorable. Lotte— 
Werther’s Lotte—now a widow in her sixtieth year, and mother of 
twelve children, pays him a visit at Weimar. They had not met 
since her marriage, and what a meeting this must have beer for both ! 
how strange 4 mingling of feelings recurrent: to a ploasantly-agitated 

, and of feelings perplexed by the surprise at finding each other 
much changed { 

The second and far more serious event of the year, is the death of 
his wife. Many affected to consider this “a happy release.” People 
are fond of arranging the lives of others according to their own 
conceptions, interpreting afflictions like these without regard to the 
feelings of the afflicted. The blow was heavy to bear. She who 
for eight-and-twenty years had loved and sided him, who-—what- 
ever her faults—had been to him what no other woman was, could 
not be taken from him without making him deeply feel the loss. 
His self-mastery was utterly shaken. He kneeled at her bedside, 
seizing her cold hands, and exclaiming : “Thou wilt not forsake me ! 
No, no; thou must not forsake me!” He has expressed his 
feelings in two passages only; in the exquisite lines he wrote on 
the day of her death, and in a letter to Zelter. These are tho 
lines :-— 

‘Du versachst, © Sonne, vergebens 
Darch die dustern Wolken su scheinen! 
‘Der ganze Gewinn moines Lebens 

Ist, ihren Verlust m beweinen.* 


And to Zelter the words were these: “When I tell thee, thou 
tough and sorely-tried son of earth, that my dear little wife has left 
me, thou wilt know what that means.” 


* «In vain, Q Sun, to shine h ; 
gain of uy Bowen you struggle ‘through the dark clouds; the whole 
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In Science he strove to find forgetfulness; and the loneliness of 
his house was next year changed into an unaccustomed liveliness by 
the marriage of his son with Ottilie von Pogwisch, one of the gayest 
and most brilliant of the Weimar circle. She was always a great 
favourite with her father-in-law, and during the remainder of his 
life not only kept his house for him, and received his numerous 
guests, but became a privileged favourite, to whom everything waa 
permitted. In the year following he sang s cradle song over his first 
grandchild. 

His ministerial duties were not heavy, but wore punctiliously 
performed. Here are two anecdotes which oxhibit his imperious 
and determined character in a strong light. He had Iong laboured 
for the improvement of Jena. The library, he told Hckermann, 
“was in very bad condition. The situation was damp and close, 
and by no means fit to contain its treasures in a proper manner ; 
particularly as by purchase of the Biittnor library on the part of the 
Grand Duke, an addition had been mado of 18,000 volumes, which 
lay in hoaps upon the floor, because there was no room to place 
them properly, I was really in some distress on that account. An 
addition should have been made to the building, but for this the 
means were wanting; and moreover this addition could easily be 
avoided, since adjoining the library there was 4 large room standing 
empty, and quite calculated to supply our necessities, However, 
this room was not in possession of the library, but was used by the 
medical faculty, who sometimes employed it for their conferences. 
I therefore applied to these gentlemen with the very civil requost 
that they would give up this room for the library. To this they 
would not agree. They were willing, they ssid, to give it up if I 
would have @ new room bnilt for their conferences, and that imme- 
diately. I replied that I should bo very ready to have another place 
prepared for them, but that I could not promise them a new build- 
ing immediately. This did not satisfy them, for when next morning 
T asked them for the key, I was told it could not be found! Thoro 
now remained no other course but to enter as conqueror. I there- 
fore sent for a bricklayer, and took him into the library before the 
wall of the adjoining room. ‘This wall, my friend,’ said I, ‘must 
be very thick, for it separates two different parts of the building: 
just try how strong it is? The bricklayer went to work, and 
searcely had he given five or six hearty blows, when bricks and 
mortar fell in, and one could see through the opening some venerable 
perukes with which the room was decorated. ‘Go on, my friend, 
said I. ‘I cannot yet see clearly enough. Do not restrain yourself, 
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but act as if you were in yoor own honse.’ This friendly encourage- 
ment so animated the bricklayer, that the opening was soon large 
enough to serve perfectly for a door; when my library attendants 
rushed into the room each with an armful of books, which they 
threw upon the ground as @ sign of possession. Benches, chairs, 
and desks vanished in 8 moment; and my assistants were so quick 
and active, that in a few days all the books were arranged along the 
walls, The doctors, who soon after entered the room through the 
usual door, were quite confounded at so unexpected s change, 
They did not know what to say, but retired in silence; but they all 
harboured a secret grudge against me. When I related this to the 
Grand Duke, he laughed heartily and quite approved me. After- 
wards, when on account of the great dampness of the library I 
wished to take down and remove the whole of the old city wall, 
which was quite useless, I found no better success. My entreaties, 
reasons, and representations found no hearing ; and I waa forced at 
last to go to work a8 8 conqueror. When the city authorities saw 
my workmen destroying their old wall, they sent a deputation to 
the Grand Duke, with the humble request that his Highness would 
be pleased, by a word of command, to check my violent destruction 
of their venerable wall. But tho Grand Duke, who had secrotly 
authorised me, said: ‘I do not intermeddle with Goethe’s affairs. 
He knows what be has to do, and must act as he thinks right. Go 
to him and speak to him yourself if you have the courage |?” 

The other anecdote is recorded by Luden. In 1828 the Landtug 
{or Parliament, to use the nearest English equivalent) assembled, 
and demanded the Finance accounts. Goethe, who was at the head 
of the Commission for Art and Science, to which a sum of 11,787 
thalers was allotted, at first took no notice of the domand made for 
his accounts; but was heard to express himself angrily at this 
Landtag with its pedantic fuss about a paliry sum, At length ho 
was prevailed upon to send in his accounts. What was the surprise 
of the Landtag to read a fow lines to thia effect: “ Received, so 
much; Expended, so much; Remains, so much. Signed Grose- 
herzogl. Immedistcommission fir Wissenschaft und Kunst, Goethe !” 
At this cavalier procedure some of the members burst out langhing ; 
others were indignant, and proposed to refuse the grant for the fol- 
lowing year; a proposition which was all the more acceptable be- 
cause the Landtag had a great idea of economy, and bat a small 
idea of the value of science and art. Lmnden strove to convince them 
this was an unwise procedure. He urged indeed the necessity of 
the Landtag being put in possession of all the details of expenditure, 
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not that any doubt could arise respecting the judicious modo in 
which the expenditure had been made, but because in public affaira 
it was indispensable men should see as well as believe. Against 
him it was argued that the mere statement of evory groschen received 
and expended was not sufficient; it waa also necessary that the 
Landtag should be convinced that the expenditure had been solely 
for useful and desirable purposes, not permitting any favouritism or 
laxary to enjoy the benefit of public money. 

Although the sittings of the Landtag were strictly private, one 
cannot be surprised at these debates having oozed out and formed 
the topic of gossip. Goethe was very indignant, He had been so long 
accustomed to an imperial sway, before which every one gave way, that 
the idea of his actions being controlled and questioned by « Landtag 
‘was very irritating to him. Nor, although he was obviously in the 
wrong in this instance, were the Grand Duke and Duchess inclined 
to side against him. Karl August himself spoke eainestly to tho 
Land Marshall, urging on him the impropriety of so offinding 
Goethe ; the Grand Duchess sent for Luden, who thus reports the 
interview: “She spoke to me with that dignified simplicity which 
made her so imposing, and which was imposing even to Napoleon in 
his anger. It would be a serious evil, she said, if oor friendly rela. 
tions should be disturbed by any misunderstanding. It would be 
the more unpleasant to me, becanse I fear it would much annoy the 
Grand Duke. The Landtag is unquestionably in the right ; but the 
Geheimrath Goethe undoubtedly thinks he too is in the right. 
Above or beyond the written laws there is still another law—the law 
Sor posts and women. The Landteg is assuredly convinced that the 
whole of the money granted has been truly employed by Goethe ? 
You admit that? Well, then, the only question that now can arise 
is whether the money has been properly expended. But here one 
must remember the position held by the Geheimrath in relation to 
the world, to this country, to our Court, and to the Grand Duke 
throngh a long series of years: this position very naturally has in- 
finenced his mode of locking at affairs. I find it perfectly intelligi- 
ble that he oan well believe ho has before all others the right of 
deciding for himself what is the best means of employing the money 
placed at his disposal. Ido not understand these matters, and far 
be it from me to pretend to set any one right; my only wish is that 
friendly relations be preserved, and that the old Geheimreth may be 
spared every annoyance. How this is to be done I do notaee. But 
the Landtag need be under no uneasiness lest this should become a 

uM 
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precedent. We have but one Goethe, and who knows how long we may 
preserve him ; 8 second will not perhsps be soon found sgain.” 

Is this not very charming? And can we wonder that Imden was 
conquered, and that in turn the whole Landtag was brought over toa 
sort of aullen acquiescence? ‘While relating such characteristic 
anecdotes, place must be found for another, which is indeed lesa in- 
teresting in itself, but which circulates in Germany and England 
under a very absurd and very injurious form. The first time I heard 
it gravely stated as a fact, of which proof could be bronght, the 
reader may imagine with what indignation I at once denied it, and 
insisted on the proof being produced, althongh proof must have 
been indeed overwhelming which could make me believe that Goethe 
had stolen an ingot of gold. No proof, however, came. The accnsa- 
tion alipped from my mind, until it was once more gravely adduced, 
and that too in Weimar. The requisite inquiries having been made, 
this story emerged as the foundation of the scandal. 

The Emperor of Russia bad forwarded to Débereiner, the great 
chemist, a bar of platinum. It was given to Goethe, who was to 

ine it, and make any experiment on it he pleased, and then 
tranamit it to Dibereiner. Goethe, whose passion for minerals is 
well known, and who had the “ collector’s mania,” placed this bar of 
platinum among his treasures, and delighted himself with contem- 
plating it, till at last he conld not be brought to part with it. Dé- 
bereiner, impatient, wrote to him, begging to have it aent, But no 
answer came. He wrote again, without success. He was, indeed, 
placed in a position very similar to that in which we saw Professor 
Bittner, who having lent Goethe his prisms and optical instruments, 
wrote in vain to have them returned, and was forced to send his 
servant with an order to bring them away. Goethe delayed and de- 
layed, and could not bring himself to part with the platinum ; and 
when Dibereiner, out of patience, complained to the Grand Duke, 
Karl August laughed dnd said, “ Leave the old donkey in peace ! 
you'll never get it from him, I will write to the Emperor for 
another.” 

To this may be added, that in the early genialische period Goethe 
carried off a hundred engravings by Albrecht Ditrer from Knebel’a 
collection, to study them at leisure at home, and these engravings 
Knebel never saw in his own house again. Now these cages, 
althongh coming under the category of that much abused licenco 
which men permit themselves, namely, the licence of borrowing 
books, umbrellas, and money, are not defensible, nor will I palliate 
them. Let the reader pass any sentence he will upon such infrac- 
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tions of the rule of conscientiousness; but let us not hear such 
things uttered as that Goethe stole a bar of gold or platinum, 

With Dibereiner, he followed ali the new phenomena which 
chemistry was then bringing before the astoniahed world. He also 
prepared his own writings on morphology for the press ; and stadied 
Greek mythology, English literature, and Gothicart. Byron’s Man- 
Jred he reviewed in the Kunst und Alierthum, and enthusiastically 
welcomed our great post aa the greatest product of modern times. 
Scott also he read with ever-increasing admiration. Homer, always 
stadied with delight, now reassumed to him that individuality which 
Wolff had for a time destroyed; Schubarth’s Ideen tiber Homer, 
having brought him round once more to the belief in the existence of 
“the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.”* Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, geology, meteorology, anatomy, optica, Oriental litera- 
ture, English literature, Calderon, and the romantic school in France 
—theae were the subjects which by turns occupied his inexhaustible 
activity. Life,” he says, “ resembles the Sybilline Books ; it be- 
comes dearer the less there remains of it.” To one who could so 
worthily ocoupy the last remaining years of a long life, they must 
indeed have been precious. As he grew older, he worked harder, 
He went less into society. To court he very seldom went. “I 
wouldn’t send the picture,” writes the Duke to him, ‘‘becauso I 
hoped it might lure thee out, now Candlemas is over, a day when 
every bear and badger leaves his lair.” But in lien of his going to 
court, the court went to him, Once every week the Grand Duchess 
paid him a visit, sometimes bringing with her a princely visitor, such 
as the Iste Emperor of Russia, then Grand Duke, or the King of 
Wartemberg. He had always something new and interesting set 
aside for this visit, which was doubly dear to him, because he had a 
tender regard for the Grand Duchess, and it pleased him to be able 
to show her a new engraving, medallion, book, poem, or some acien- 
tific novelty. Karl August came often, but not on particular days. 
He used to walk up into the simple study, and chat there as with a 
brother. One day Goethe had a Jens student paying him a visit; 
the student saw an elderly gentleman walk unannounced into the 
room, and quietly seat himself on a chair; the student continued his 
harangue, and when it was concluded, Goethe quietly said, “ But I 
must introduce the gentlemen: his Royal Highness the Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar, Herr ——, stndent from Jena.” Never did the 
atudent forget the embarrassment of that moment! 

The first edition of Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre falls in this 

© Bee the little poom Homer wider Homer. 
und 
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period, 1821, and as this edition is the one best known in England 
through Carlyle’s translation, it may now be criticised, the more 0, 
03 what was afterwards thrown inio the book (I will not say worked 
into it) only made it still more fragmentary and imperfect. 

There are pages in the Wanderjahre which he alone could have 
written; but I cannot bring myself to regard the whole book as 
anything better than a collection of sketches and studies, often in- 
complete, and sometimes not worth completing. It is very unequal, 
some parts being as feeble as others are admirable. Thestory of The 
Man of Fifty has capital points, and the New Melusina is 8 charm- 
ing fairy tale; but much of whst is symbolical seems to me only fan- 
taatic; and as a composition the work is feeble, and carcless even to 
impertinence. Not only are the various little stories “dragged in” 
with the transparent artifice of juvenile productions; not only aro 
these stories for the most part tiresome and sometimes trivial, but 
there is one story (Nicht su weit) which, beginning with considerable 
animation, is actually left unfinished in the work, just aa it lay un- 
finished in his portfolio. Observe it is not given as a fragment—tho 
‘conclusion is promised, but nevercomes. This is an impertinence to 
the public; all the more remarkable as coming from a writer who 
thought so much of Art. He might have published the stories 
separately, as they were written separately; and if ho could not 
work out the great scheme of the Wanderjahre, he might havo loft it 
a fragment, or left it unpublished. 

It is easy for admirors of this work to cite very beantiful-passages ; 
and it is by no means difficelt to read under its symbolical dulness 
eny profound meanings the interpreter wishes to read there. But 
for my own part, greatly as I admire Goethe, and profoundly as his 
works affect me, I do not recognise in the Wanderjahre the old 
magic, nor can my love for the writer persuade me that it is well 
written, well conosived, or intelligibly executed, I quarrel with 
no man who finds delight in the book; but candour compels me 
to own that I find in it almost every fault a work can have: it is 
unintelligible, it is tiresome, it is fragmentary, it is dull, and it 
is often ill-written, When particular passages are citod for their 
wisdom or their beauty, one is apt to fancy that ono haa been 
unjust to @ strange work; but a re-reading of the work as a whole 
soon restores the original verdict. Irving said that there was 
more trne religion in the episode of the Three Reverences than in 
all the theological writings of the day. And Carlyle has on more 
than one occasion noticed the profound wisdom which shines through 
many of the pages. How it be otherwise, when Goethe is tho 
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author? But separate passages do not make a book; and to chow 
how this book was made, a passage from Kckermaun will suffice. 
“When he began to remodel and finish this novel, which had pre- 
viously appeared in one volume,* Goethe intended to expand it into 
two. "gut as the work progresned the manuscript grow beyond ex. 
pectation ; and as his secretary wrote widely, Goethe was decsived, 
and thought he had enough for three volumes, and accordingly the 
toanuscript went in three volumes to the publishers, However, 
when the printing had reached a certain point, it was found that a 
miscalculation had been made, and that the two last volumes were 
too. small. The publishers sent for more manuscript, and as tho 
conrse of the novel could not be altered, and it was impossible to 
write a new tale in the hurry of the moment, Goethe was really in 
some perplexity. Under these circumstances he sent for me, told 
me the state of the caso, and mentioned how he thought of helping 
himself out of the difficulty, laying before me two large bundles of 
manuscripts. ‘In these two parcels,’ said he, ‘ you will find various 
papers hitherto unpublished, detached pieces finished and unfinished ; 
opinions on natural science, art, literature, and life, all mingled to- 
gether. Suppose you were to make up from these six or eight 
printed sheets to fill the gaps in my Wanderjahre. Strictly speaking, 
they have nothing to do with it, but the proceeding may be justified 
by the fact that mention is made of an archive in Makaria’s house in 
which such detached pieces are preserved. Thus we shall not only 
get over a difficulty, but find a fitting vehicle for sending a number 
of interesting things into the world.’ I approved of the plan, sot to 
work at once, and completed the desired arrangement in a short 
time, Goethe seemed well satisfied. I had put together the whole 
into two principal parts; one under the title ‘From Makarie’s Ar- 
chive’, the other under the title ‘According to the Views of the 
‘Wanderer’. And as Goethe, at this time, had just finished two 
poems—one on ‘ Schiller’s Skull’, and the other Kein Wesen kann 
au Nichts zerfallen—he was desirous to bring out these also, and we 
added them at the close of the two diviaions. But when the Wan- 
denjahre came out, no one knew what to make of it. The progress 
of the romance was interrupted by a number of enigmatical sayings, 
the explanation of which could be expected from men only of special 
studies, such as artists, literati, men of science; this greatly an- 
noyed. all other readers, especially those of the fair sex. Then, as 
for the two poems, people could as little understand tiem as they 


© This is the volume Carlyle translated. See German Romance, vol. rv. It is 
superior to the oxpanded 
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could guess how they got into such a place. Goethe laughed at 
this.” 

No other oriticism of the Wanderjahre is needed after such a 
story. Had Gosthe stood in awe of the public, had he lived in 
England or France, where “‘ Reviewers” exercise at least the duty 
of Police, he would not thus have ventured to play with his own 
reputation and to mystify the public. 

Nor did he escape without punishment even in Germany. He 
had mystified the public, but the public was not pleased, His 
friends were not pleased. No one accepted the work with satisfac- 
tion. Itremained for writers of our day to see in it a social Biblo— 
a Sybilline Book. The first symptoms of dissatiafaction came from 
his nearest friends ; but their objections were of course mild, and 
‘were praise compared with the objections raised by his enemies, A 
certain Pustkuchen, a clergyman of Lime, imitated Nicolai’s parody 
of Werther, but in # serious spirit, bringing out a Wanderjahre, in 
which Goethe’s views of life were held up to the axecration of all 
7s Cheietiane, ians. It had become the watchword of one party to ssy 

was no Christian ; as it afterwards became the watchword of 

another party to say he was no patriot; and, finally, there came 
Menzel, who said he was not only no Christian, no Patriot, no Mo- 
ralist, but also no Genius,—only a man of talent! Goethe contented 
himself with an epigram or so on Pustkuchen, and continued his 
way. To his opponsnts generally he ssid, “If they could judge me, 
I should not be the man I am.” 

‘Hitten sie mich beurtheilen kinnen 
And the barking of the curs, he said, which follows us as we leave 
the atable, proves nothing more than that we are on horseback : 

Es bellt der Spits aus unserm Stall 

‘Und will uns eteta begletten. 

‘Und seiner Isuten Stimme Schall 

Beweist uur dass wir reiten. 

While a atrong feeling of opposition was growing up in his own 
nation, a feeling which such works as the Wanderjahre were not 
likely to mitigate, his famo began to extend to Italy, Hngland, and 
France. His active interest in the important productions of foreign 
literature, was reciprocated in the admiration expressed for him by 
men like Manzoni, Scott, Byron, Carlyle, Stapfer, Ampére, Soret, 
and others. He had written of Manzoni’s Carmagnola, defending it 
against adverse criticism, with a fervour which, according to Man- 
zoni, secured his reputation in Europe. “It is certain that I owe 
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to Gosthe’s admiration all the praise I have recsived. I was very 
ill treated until he so nobly defended me, and since then I have not 
only seen public opinion change, but I myself have learned to look 
at my productions in # new light.” How profound was his admira- 
tion for Byron, snd how flattered Byron was by it, is well known. 
The poem he sent to Byron, in answer to the dedication of Werner, 
reached him just as he was setting out on the expedition to Greece. 

Nor was his activity confined to reading. Ocrated’s magnificent 
discovery of electro-magnetism awakened his keenest interest. He 
made Débereiner exhibit the phenomena, and shortly afterwards 
had Oersted to visit him. D’Alton’s anatomical work on the Sloth 
and Megatherium found him as ready as a young reviewer to pro- 
claim its importance to the world. Hoe wrote alao the account of his 
Campaign in France; tho Annals of his Life; Exsaya on Art; 
smaller poems; the epigrams, Zahme Xenien; translated modern 
Greek songs; and sketched a restoration of the lost drama Phaéton, 
by Buripides. 

It is evident then that there was abundant life in the old Jupiter, 
whose frame was still massive and erect; whose brow had scarpely a 
wrinkle of old age; whose head was still as free from baldness as 
ever; and whose large brown eyes had still that flashing splendour 
which distinguished them. Hufeland, the physician, who had made 
® special study of the human organisation with reference to ita 
powers of vitality, says, that never did he meet with a man in whom 
bodily and mental organisation were so perfect as in Goethe. Not 
only was the prodigious strength of vitality remarkable in him, but 
equally so the perfect balance of functions. ‘‘ One can truly say that 
his distinguishing characteristic was the harmony with which all 
mental faculties worked together, so that his creative Imagination 
was always under the control of his Reason ; and the same is true of 
his physical faculties: no function was predominant, all worked 
together for the continuance of a marvellous balance. But pro- 
ductivity waa the fundamental character of his bodily and mental 
organisation ; and the former showed itself in a rich nutritive power, 
® rapid sanguinification and reproduction. He made much blood 
even as an old man.” 

Not only life, but the life of life, the power of loving was still 
preserved to him, Quiaquis amat, sulla est conditione eenex, says 
old Pontanus ; and the Marquis de Lassay prettily makes the loss of 
love-dreams a sign of the last sleep :— Hélas, quand on commence 
& ne plus réver, ou pluiét a réver moins, on est prés de s’endormir 
pour toujours.” In the seventy-fourth year of his age, Goethe had 
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still youth enough to love. At Marienbad he met with a Friulein 
von Lewezow. A passion grew up between them, which, returned 
on her side with almost equal vehemence, brought back to him once 
more the exaltation of the Worther period. It waa thought he 
would marry her, and indeed he wished to do ao ; but the representa- 
tions of his friends, and perhaps the fear of ridicule, withheld him. 
He tore himself sway ; and the Marienbad Elegy, which he wrote in 
the carriage as it whirled him away, remains as a token of the 
psasion and his suffering. 

Nor does the Friulem von Lewezow appear to have been the only 
one captivated by the “old man eloquent.” Madame Ssymanowska, 
sccording to Zelter, waa “madly in love” with him; and however 
figurative such a phrase may be, it indicates, coming from so grave 
a man as Zalter, a warmth of enthusiasm one does not expect to see 
excited by a man of seventy-four. 

On the 7th of November 1825, Goethe, who had a few weeks 
before prepared a Jubilee for the fiftieth anniversary of Karl Angust’s 
reign, was in turn honoured by a Jubilee celebrating the fiftieth 

of his arrival at Weimar. ‘At dawn of day, when he 
opened the shutters of his bedroom, the first sound that met his eara 
was @ morning song, sung by voices concealed in hia garden. His 
first glance fell on the various tasteful gifts of neat-handed friends, 
At half-past eight all the carriages in the town were in motion; all 
persons of consideration in court and city were in pilgrimage to tho 
post’s house. A party of musicians, and fourteen female friends, 
had assembled in his salon, to perform a morning ode written by 
Professor Riemer, and set to music by Eberwein. At nine, when 
Goethe was conducted from his study by a friend and his own son, 
the crowd in every room was so great that they were obliged to lead 
him unobserved by « side entrance, Scarcely was that hononred 
head beheld than the music began, and heightened the emotion 
which beamed from all eyes. The nymphs of the Im greeted the 
golden day of their faithful poot, and sang his immortality. The 
whole throng of suditors was deeply affected. The tones melted 
away in solemn silence. With modest dignity, the venerable man 
turned to his friends and expressed bis thanks by eloquent pressure 
of the hands and affectionate words, Baron von Fritsch then stepped 
forward, and delivered the autograph letter of the Duke, and the 
golden medal which had been secretly struck in Berlin; it bore the 
likeness of Karl August and Luise on one side; on the other 
the lanrel-crowned head of the poet ; the names of Karl August and 
Luise were engraved on the rim. 
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* Goethe, who expected some memorial worthy of the giver, beld 
both for some time unopened in silent emotion. The various deputa- 
tions now advanced. There were deputations from Jena, Weimar, 
Bisenach, and from the Lodge of Freemasons. The Jena studenta 
addressed him through two deputies. 

‘Shortly after ten, Karl August and Luise came to offer their 
congratulations. They remained with him an hour alone ; when the 
hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess, with their two Princeeses, 
arrived. Meanwhile the ministers of state, the chiefs of the courte 
of justice, the most distingnished persons of the court, and the 
deputations had collected together ; the principal ladiea of Weimar, 
among whom were the daughters and grand-daughters of Wieland 
and Herder, assembled in an upper room. As soon as all the invited 
had arrived, they were conducted, two by two, into the great room 
in which were placed the statue of the Grand Duke and Rauch’s 
bust of Goethe, on a handsome pedestal, with a laurel crown beside 
it. Just as the procession reached the centre of the hall, music was 
heard from the galleries, The effect of this harmony in the lofty 
and beautifal hall, decorated with the busts and portraits, was 
indescribable, 

“ At two o’clock banquet was prepared for more than two hun- 
dred persons in the hall of the Stadthaus. In the evening Iphigenia 
was performed at the theatre. At the end of the third act, Goethe, 
warned by his physician, retired; and now a beautiful conclusion 
to this extraordinary day awaited him. A serenade was performed 
in front of his house by the orchestral band of the Grand Ducal 
Chapel. Hummel had with great feeling and taste combined the 
trinmphal March in Titus, Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia, and a 
masterly Adagio of his own, with an echo for horns. The opening 
expressed the triumphant glories of the day, while the melting tones 
of the Adagio seemed to invite to the tranquillity which follows the 
accomplishment of work. 

* All the houses in the Frauenplan, where Goethe lived, were 
illuminated. A numerous company repaired to his house, where an 
elegant entertainment awaited them, and Goethe remained one hour 
with his guests before retiring for the night. This day was like- 
wise celebrated st Leipsic and Frankfurt. In Frankfurt the consul 
general Bethmann marked the day by placing in his musenm a 
statue of Goethe, as large as life, which Ranch bad executed 
for him.”* 

Tete dotaila and many others are in Goethe's Goldener Fubeltag. Weimar: 


1838, Thar Mrs. Austin, Goethe and Ms Con- 
ve abrldged the ‘given by Mrs. Austin, 
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Reading this, and such anecdotes as the one formerly narrated 
about the Landtag, how can we wonder if the man, who was treated 
80 like a god, sdopted something of the imperiousness and assump- 
tion of the part thus thrust upon him? 

In the following year Germany showed her gratitude to him by a 
privilege which in itself is the severest sarcasm on German nation- 
slity—the privilege, namely, of a protection of his copyright. He 
announced a complete edition of his works, and the Bundestag 
undertook to secure him from piracy in German cities! Until, that 
time his works had enriched booksellers; but this tardy privilege 
secured an inheritance for his children, 

In the way of honours, he was greatly flattered by the letter which 
Walter Scott sent to him, in expression of an old admiration; and 
on the 28th of Angnst, 1827, Karl August came into his study 
accompanied by the King of Bavaria, who brought with him the 
Order of the Grand Cross as a homage, In strict etiquette a subject 
was not allowed to accept such an Order without his own sovereign 
granting permission, and Goethe, ever punctilious, turned to the 

‘Grand Duke, saying: “If my gracious sovereign permita.” Upon 
which the Duke called ont: “Du alter Kerl! mache doch kein 
dummes Zeug! Come, old fellow, no nonsense.” 

On the 6th January, 1827, the Frau von Stein died, in her eighty- 
fifth year, 

And now the good old Duke was to be taken from him whom he 
affectionately styled his Wajfenbruder—his brother in arms. On the 
14th of June, 1828, he was no more. Humboldt’s letter to Goethe 
contains so interesting en account of the Duke’s last hours, that 
some sentencea may here be cited; “As if this great brightness, as 
with the lofty enow-capped Alps, were the forerunner of departing 
light, never have I seen the great humane prince more animated, 
more intelligent, more mild, more sympathizing with the farther 
development of the people than in the last days when we had 
him here. I frequently said to my frionds, anxiously and fall of 
misgivings, that this animation, this mysterious clearness of in- 
tellect, combined with so much bodily weakness, was to me 4& 
fearful phenomenon. He himself evidently vacillated between hope 
of recovery, and expectation of the great catastrophe. In Potsdam 
I sat many hours with him. He drank and slept alternately, then 
drank again, then rose to write to his consort, and then slept again. 
He was cheerful, but much exhausted. In the intervals he over- 
powered me with the most difficult questions upon physics, astro- 
nomy, meteorology, and geology; upon the atmosphere of the 
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moon; upon the coloured double stars; upon the influence of the 
spots in the sun upon the temperature; upon the appearance of 
organised forms in the primitive world; and upon the internal 
warmth of the earth. He slept at intervals during his discourse and 
mine, was often restless, and then said, kindly excusing his apparent 
inattention, ‘You seo, Humboldt, it is all over with me!’ Suddenly 
he began to talk desultorily upon religions matters, He regretted 
the increase of pietism, and the connection of this species of fanati- 
cism with a tendency towards political absolutism, and the sup- 
pression of all free mental action. ‘Then,’ he exclaimed, ‘ there 
are false-hearted fellows, who think that by means of pietism they 
can make themselves agreeable to princes, and obtain places and 
vibbons. They have smuggled themselves in with a poetical pre- 
dilection for the middle ages” His anger soon abated, and he said 
that he had found much consolation in the Christian religion. ‘It 
is & humane doctrine, said he, “but has been distorted from the 
beginning. The first Christians wore tho free thinkers among the 
ultras.’ ” 

Knowing Goothe’s love for the Duke, his friends entertained 
great fears that the shock of this event would be terrible. He was 
seated at dinner when the news arrived. It was whispered from 
one to the other. At length it was gently broken to him. They 
were breathless with suspense. But his face remained quite calm— 
# calmness which betrayed him. ‘Ah! this is very sad,” he sighed ; 
“let us change the subject.” He might banish the subject from 
conversation, he could not banish it from his thoughts, It affected 
him deeply ; all the more so, because he did not give expression to 
his grief. “(Nun <st alles vorbei! Nothing now remains,” he said. 
‘When Eckermann came in the evening, he found him utterly 
prostrate.* 

Retiring to the pleasant scenes of Dornburg, the old man strove 
in work and in contemplation of nature to call awey his thoughts 
from his painful loss. The next year—1829—~he finished the Wan- 
derjahre in the form it now assumes, worked at the Second Part of 
Foust, and in conjunction with a young Frenchman, Soret, who was 


® The calmness with which he received the announcement recalls those grand 
scones in Marston’s Malcontent and Fete ee Heart, where 2 subordination 


of emotion to the continuance of offices wublimity, He- 
a togshed the sense chord in his narrative of tho tarifa 

‘Clio, ‘Harpagus on discovering that on his own children 

Cr Ranaest cot bette bs by Thyestes q x 

Bressed the true philosophy of the matter in bis ual pregnant 


“ Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
‘Whispers the o’erfraaght and bids it break.” 
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occupied translating the Metamorphoses of Plants, revised hia scien- 
tiflo je 

Ta Pebraary 1880, the death of the Grand Duchess once more 
overshadowed the evening of his life. These clouds gathering so 
fast are significant warnings of the Night which hurries on for him— 
the night in which no man can work |” 

Before narrating the last days of this long career, it will be neces- 
sary to say something of the Second Part of Faust, which was not 
indeed finally completed until the 20th July 1881, but which may be 
noticed here to avoid interruption of the closing scene, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


THE SECOND PART OF FAUST. 


Im the presence of this poem, I feel more embarrassment than with 
any other of Goethe’s works. Difficult as the task has been in each 
instance to convey an adequate idea of the work before me, and to 
give expression to the critical opinions I had formed respecting it, 
that difficulty becomes complicated in the present instance by the 
conscionsness of the opposition existing between a certain class of 
admirers and myself, a class not of ignorant, prejudiced, but of en- 
lightened and ingenious intellects. These admirers speak of the 
Second Part of Faust os & work of transcendent merit, surpassing 
all that Goethe has written, a storehouse of profound and mystic 
philosophy, a miracle of execution. Others again, and these among 
Goothe’s most loving students, declare it to be of mediocre interest, 
very far inferior to the First Part, and both in conception and ex- 
ecution an elaborate mistake. And of these Iam one. I have tried 
to understand the work ; tried to place myself at the right point of 
view for perfect enjoyment ; but repeated trials, instead of clearing 
up obscurities and deepening enjoyment, as with the other worka, 
have more and more confirmed my first impressions. Now although 
it needs but little experience to suggest that the fault may be wholly 
mine, “ the most legible hand,” as Goethe says, “ being illegible in 
the twilight” ; although I might learn from what I have felt, and 
from what others have felt about the First Part, not to be hasty in 
pronouncing judgment, nevertheless I must express my real convic- 
tions, and not withhold them on the chance that future enlighten- 
ment may cause me to alter them. What Channing ssys of opinions 
generally, is applicable to critical opinions: we are answerable for 
their uprighiness, not for their rightness. 

Moreover, comparing the impressions produced by Faust and by 
the Second Part, although it is true that in both cases a sense of 
disappointment is created, the kind of objection made to each ia 
entirely different. In Faust, a want of familiarity with the work 
may cause it to appear fragmentary, discordant, irreverent, not 
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sofiiciently metaphysical, and so forth; but a single reading is 
enongh to impress us with a sense of its interest, ita pathos, its 
poetry, its strongly-marked character. In other words, the sub- 
stance of the work lays hold of us; it is only the exeontion ppon 
which criticism exercises itself. If we think it fragmentary, the 
fragments are at any rate of deep significance. If we think it de- 
4icient in taste, we never reproach it with want of power. The 
‘everze is the case with this Second Part. Onur objections are not 
aised by the details, but by the body of the poem ; it is not the 
sxecution, but the whole conception, both in respect to the story 
taelf, and to the mode of working out that story. What is the con- 
‘equence? The consequence is that familiarity with Faust removes 
sar objections and intensifies our admiration; but familiarity with 
ho Second Part confirms our objections, and discloses their source, 

If we remember that all Goethe’s works are biographical, are 
varts of his life, and expressions of the various experiences he un- 
lerwent, and the various stages of culture he passed through, there 
vill be a peculiar interest in examining this product of his old age; 
ind at the same time the reader will see the motive which made me 
‘eserve for this chapter what has to be said on the Second Part, 
nstead of affixing it to the criticism of the First Part; for indeed 
dhe two poems ere two, not two parts of one poem ; the interval be- 
mween them in conception and treatment is as wide as the interval 
af years between their composition. Taking up the biographical 
slue, we have seen in previous chapters the gradual development of 
1 tendency towards mysticism and over-reflectiveness, which, visible 
is @ germ in his earliest years, grew with his growth, and expanded 
n the later years, till its overgrowth shadowed and perplexed his 
nore vigorous concrete tendencies, and made this clearest and most 
tpontaneous of poets as fond of symbols as a priest of Isis. To 
hose—and they are many—who think the aim and purpose of Art 
8 to create symbols for Philosophy, this development will be prized 
\s true progress. Others who do not thus subordinate the artist to 
he thinker, must regard the encroachment of Reflection as a sign 
of decay. It is quite true that Modern Art, as representative of the 
somplexity of Modern Life, demands a large admixture of Reflec- 
ion; but the predominance of the reflective tendency is a sign of 
lecay. It is true that for an organiam of a certain degree of com- 
dlexity, an internal osseous structure is necessary ; but the increase 
if ossification is cause and consequent of decay of vital power. 

With the two parts of Faust we have very much the same critical 
fuestions to debate as with the earlier and later books of Wilhelm 
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Meister ; questions too wide and deep for thorough discussion here, 
and which I must content myself with indicating. One cardinal con- 
sideration must, however, be brought forward, which lies at the 
very basis of all argument on the subject, It is this: If the artist 
desire to express certain philosophic conceptions by means of 
symbols, he must never forget that, Art being Representation, the 
symbols chosen must possess in themselves a charm independent of 
what they mean. The forms which are his materials, the symbols 
which are his language, must in themselves have # beauty, and an 
interest, readily appreciable by those who do not understand tho 
occult meaning. Unlesa they have this they cease to be Art; they 
‘become hieroglyphs. Art is picture-painting, not picture-writing. 
Beethoven, in his Symphonies, may have expressed grand psycholo- 
gical conceptions, which, for the mind that interpreta them, may 
give an extra charm ; but if the strains in themselves do not possess 
8 magic, if they do not sting the sonl with a keen delight, then let 
the meaning be never so profound, it will pass unheeded, because 
the primary requisite of music is not that it shall present grand 
thoughts, but that it shall agitate the audience with musical emo- 
tions. The poot who has only profound meanings, and not the 
witchery which is to carry his expression of those meanings home to 
our hearts, has failed. The primary requisite of poetry is that it 
shall move us; not that it shall instroct us. 

Tho Second Part of Faust, if the foregoing be correct, is s failure, 
because it fails in the primary requisite of a poem. Whatever else 
it may be, no one will say it is interesting. The scenes, incidents, 
and characters do not in themselves carry that overpowering charm 
which masters us in the Firat Part. They borrow their interest from 
the meanings they are supposed to symbolise. Only in proportion to 
your ingenuity in guessing the riddle is your interest excited by the 
means. Mephisto, formerly so marvellous a creation, has become a 
mere mouthpiece ; Faust has lost all traces of individuality, every 
pulse of emotion. The philosophio critics will point out how this 
change is necessary, because in the Second Part all that was indi- 
vidual has become universal. But this is only a description, not a 
justification ; it is dignifying failure with a philozophio purpose. 
Goethe has hiinself declared this to bave been his intention: “I 
could not help wondering,” he says, “that none of those who un- 
dertook s continuation and completion of my fragment ahould have 
conceived the idea, which seemed so obvious, that the Second Part 
must necessarily be carried into a more elevated sphere, conducting 
Faust into higher regions under worthier circumstances.” Right 
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enough : but in changing the ground there was no noceasity for such 
a change of treatment; to conduct Faust into a higher region it was 
not necassary to displace the struggles of an individual by represen- 
tative abstractions; above all, it was not necessary to forsake the 
real domain of Art for that of Philosophy, and sacrifice beauty to 
meaning. The defect of this poem does not lie in its ocoult mean- 
inga, but in the poverty of poetic life, which those meanings are 
made to animate. No matter how occult the meaning, so that the 
piotare be fine. A lion may be the symbol of wakefalness, of 
strength, of kingliness, of solitariness, and of many other things, 
according to the arbitrary fancy of the artist ; and it matters compa- 
ratively little whether we rightly or wrongly interpret: the artist’s 
meaning ; bat his lion must be finely executed, must excite our ad- 
miration as a lion, if we are to consider it a work of Art. 

Respecting the philosophic meaning of the First Part critica 
battle, and will battle perhsps for ever ; but they are tolerably unani- 
mous respecting its beauty. The passion, poetry, sarcasm, fancy, 
wisdom, and thrilling thoughts as from some higher world; the 
pathos and natveté of Gretchen ; the cruel coldness of Mephisto ; 
the anguish of the restless student; these are what all understand, 
and, understanding, enjoy. We may baffle ourselves with the mys- 
tery ; we all are enchanted with the picture. We are moved by it 
as children are moved while reading the Pilgrim’s Progress, baleried, 
all its allegorical persons and incidents to be real, When tho 
grows older, and learns to sad Wasa iegae occ of gat 
representative abstractions, a new enjoyment is added ; but even then 
the enjoyment depends Jess on the meaning than on the form. In 
all attempts at allegory which make the meaning prominent, and 
neglect the form, the effect is cold, lifeless, uninteresting. Allegory, 
which has been said to tell the story of a mind while seeming to tell 
the story of a life, is only acceptable on the condition of ita story 
being interesting in itself. The Second Part of Faust fails in this 
first requisite ; you must have the key to it. There is no direct ap- 
peal to the emotions. There is no intrinsic beauty in the symbols. 
In saying this I speak of it aa a whole; in detail there are many 
passages of exquisite beanty, some lines of profound thought, and 
some happy sarcasm; but there is no incident, no character, no ono 
scene which lives in the memory like the incidents, characters, and 
scenes of the First Part. 

The work opens with Faust on a flowery turf trying to calm his 
restlessness in sleep. It is twilight, and around him hover celeatial 
spirits. Ariel sings, scoompanied by an Atolian harp ; the other spirita 
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join in chorus, and Faust, awakened by the smm-rise, pours forth his 
feelings in beautiful verse. This may represent the awakening from 
the dark Night of his soul which haa followed on the death of Mar- 
garet, and which now vanishes as Time, the consoler, brings round 
the Day, and as the fresh morning air inspires fresh energies. 
‘Da regut und ribrst ein kriftiges Boschlieason. 
Zum bichsten Daseyn immerfort su streben. 
The scene changes to the Emperor’s Court. Things are in a bad, 
state. The Lord Chancellor complains that the laws are disregarded ; 
the Generalissimo complains of the army ; and the First Lord of the 
Treasury complains of the empty exchequer. This is a very amusing 
scene, fall of sarcasm and sly wisdom. Mephisto appears in the 
guise of a Court Fool, and the Emperor asks his advice. Gold, says 
Mephisto, is abundant in the earth, and can be brought to light by 
man’s nature and spiritual power. No sooner are these words Nature 
and Spirit pronounced than the Lord Chancellor, with sensitive or- 
thodoxy prescient of heresy, exclaims : 
‘Nator und Geist—eo spricht man nicht su Christen. 
Desshalb verbrennt man Atheisten. 
Nature and Spirit—words not fit for Christian ears. It is for such 
words we burn Atheists.” He adds, that there are but two classes 
who worthily support the throne :—the clergy and aristocracy: they 
withstand the storm,—and take Church and State in payment of 
their services. The fun of this scene would be more relished if it 
wore visibly woven into the plot; but one fails to see any connecting 
link; tho more so as Faust is not even present. The next scene is 
equally obscure. It isa mask got up for the Emperor, and isas wild and 
variegated as may be. It contains some light happy verses and some 
satire ; but the reader is bewildered. The next scene is the Emperor's 
pleasure grounds: o satire on Law’s scheme of paper money is intro- 
duced. Mephisto has declared man’s mind will bring money to light ; 
and this is proved by man resolving to attach the value of gold to 
paptr, The people, thus suddenly enriched with cheap wealth, ran 
into the wildest extravegances. Fine material for the commentator 
here; but the reader is not greatly elated. In the next scene, 
Faust has drawn Mephistopheles apart, much to the devil’s surprise, 
who asks him if there has not been amusement enough for him in the 
motley throng; but Faust has promised the Emperor to show him 
Helen of Troy, and calls upon Mephisto to falfil that promise. Mephisto 
says he has no power over the heathen world; and Helen is not so 
easily brought on the stage as paper money is, But there is never- 
NN 
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theless e way: Faust most seck The Mothers who dwell in terrible 
solitudes : 
Ins Unbetretene 
‘Nicht su Betretende. 


Faust departs. The scene changes, and again presents the court. 
Mephisto.there removes the freckles from a fair one’s face, cures 
another of lameness, gives s philtre to s third. The lights begin 
to burn dimly in the hall, and the spectacle commences. Fanst 
appears on the stage and calls up Paris, who is variously cri~ 
ticised by the company; then Helen appears, and Mephisto, who 
sees her for the first time, confesses she is beautiful, but not exactly 
to his taste. But Faust is in uncontrollable rapture, and ex- 
presses what may be interpreted as the feelings of a German 
Artiat brought into the presence of Grecian Art. He is jealous of 
Paris, and interferes. Then follows an explosion: the spirits disap- 
pear, and Fanst is borne off senseless by Mephisto. Thus closes the 
first act. 

If wo disregard for a moment the symbolical significance of these 
scenes, and the occasional charm of the writing, there will be litile to 
admire ; and this consideration is all important, because even if the 
symbolism be accepted by us, as it is by certain critics, if we mar- 
vel at the profound thought and searching sarcasm underlying the 
phentaamagoria, we are still only admiring the Philosopher, and 
heve not the Artist before us; we are praising the poom for other 
than poetic qualities. Nor must we be surprised if readers, who do 
not perceive the meaning intended to be conveyed, or seeing it, do 
not highly esteem it, are lukewarm in their admiration. 

Tn the second act Faust is discovered lying in bed in his old Study, 
Mephisto by his side. A servant comes in, from whom we loarn that 
‘Wagner has taken Faust’s place, and acquired almost as great a repu- 
tation, He has long been busied in attempts to discover tho vital 
principle, by means of which he will creates man, Oar old friend 
the Btudent now enters: he whom Mephisto instructed years ago. 
He is an Idealist, and presents an occasion for some quizzing of 
Fichte’s philosophy. We are then led into Wagner's laboratory. 
He has just completed his manufacture of an Homunculus, which he 
keeps in a bottle. There is very admirable writing in this scene ; 
especially quaint and characteristic is the language of Wagner, who, 
in the pride of acience, declares the old methods of generation to be 
idle and frivolous ; 

‘Wie sonst das Zeugen Mode war 
Exklaren wir fir eitel Possen. 
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Tt may be all very well for animals, but man with his high gifts must 
have « purer, higher origin. 

The Homunculus, however, turns out to be an imp, and 4 very 
irreverent imp, who undertakes to instruct Mephisto, and conducts 
him and Faust into the Classical Walpurgis Night, which occupies 
the rest of the act. This Walpurgis Night, which is » classical 
pendant to the Brocken scene in the First Part, is a sort of olla 
podrida. It contains the gathered fragments of many years, thrown 
together without much care, and with infinite obscurity. It is an 
inexhaustible field for Commentators. A capital touch is that of 
making Mephisto feel quite a stranger among the classical figures, 
and very humorous his disapprobation of the Antique Nude! 

Zwar sind auch wir von Herzen unanstindig, 
Dock das Antike find’ ich ws lebondig ! 
In the Brocken scene of the First Part we had the German world of 
‘Witchcraft, and the German ideal of female loveliness and simplicity 
in Gretchen. In this Second Part we have the Classical world of 
Supernaturalism, and the Greek ideal of loveliness in Helen. The 
third aot is ocoupied with Helena, which was originally published aa 
@ separate poem, and was reviewed at some length by Carlyle in the 
Foreign Review.* He says of it truly enough that “ it by no means 
carries its significance written on its forehoad, so that he who rans 
may read ; but on the contrary, it is enveloped in # certain mystery, 
under coy disguises, which to hasty readers may be not only offen- 
sively obscure, but altogether provoking aud impenetrable.” Wo 
should not quarrel with its obscurity, if the opaque forms themselves 
had transcendent beauty : an alabaster vase may give as much delight 
as a vase of crystal. Carlyle, indeed, is forced to add that the 
“outward meaning seems unsatisfactory enough, were it not that 
ever and anon we are reminded of a cunning, manifold meaning 
which lies hidden under it; and incited by capricious beckonings to 
evolve this more and more completely from its quaint concealment.” 
‘The question at issue here reats entirely on the share to be allotted 
to Meaning in awork of Art. Carlyle refers to Bunyan as “ nowise 
our best theologian ; neither nuhappily is theology our most at- 
tractive science ; yet which of our oompends and treatises, nay which 
of our romances and poems, lives in such mild sunshine as the good 
old Pilgrim’s Progress in the memory of so many men.” But this, 
if I have not altogether mistaken the point, is a condemnation ; for 
who can say that the memories of men are fondly occupied with the 
Second Part of Faust in general, or with Helena in particular ? 
® Subsequently reprinted in his MisceUonies, vol. 1. : 
NN 
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But while I am thus thrown into a position of antagoniam both with 
respect to the work itself and to its eulogista, I must guard against 
the supposition that I do not admire this Helena. The style of 
Art is one which requires for perfect success qualities absent from 
the whole Second Part; but no lover of poetry will fail to recognise 
the poetry and the charm here to s great degree thrown away. To 
those who love riddles, to those who love interpretations, the work is 
inexhaustible; to those who love beautiful verses, and glimpecs of 
a, deeply meditative mind, the work is, and always will be, attractive ; 
but those who open it expecting a masterpiece will, I think, be per- 
petually disappointed. Some minds will be delighted with the alle- 
gorical Helen embracing Faust, and in the embrace leaving only her 
veil and vest behind, her body vanishing into thin air—typical of 
what must ever be the embrace of the defunct Classical with the 
living Romantic, the resuscitated Past with the actual Present—and 
in their delight at the recognition of the meaning, will write chapters 
of commentary. But the kiss of Gretchen is worth a thousand alle- 


gories. 

The analysis need not be prolonged, the more so as nothing worthy 
of special notice occurs in the two last acts. Faust, who has viewod 
many of the aspects of life, is now grown jealous of the encroach- 
menta of the sea, and dotermincs to shut it out. He is old, sad, re- 
flective. Four grey old women—Want, Guilt, Misery, and Care— 
appear to him. On Care asking him if he has ever known her, he 
answers : “I have gone through the world, seized every enjoyment 
by the hair—that which did not satisfy me I let go, that which ran 
away from me I would not follow. I have only wished and realised 
my wish, and wished again, and thus have stormed through life : first 
great and mighty; but now I take things wisely and soberly. I 
know enough of this life, and of the world to come we have no clear 
prospect. A fool is he who directs hia blinking eyes fhaf way, and 
imagines creatures like himself above the clouds! Let him stand 
firm and look around him here, the world is not dumb to the man of 
real sonse. What need is there for him to sweep cternity? All ho 
can know lies within his grasp.” These concluding words contain 
Goethe’s own philosophy, and I must quote the original : 

‘Thor! wer dorthin die Augen blinzend richtot 
Sich tber Wolken seinea Gleichen diahtet ! 
‘Er stehe feet und eehe hier sich um ; 

‘Was braucht er in die Ewigkeit sn achweifen! 
‘Wan er erkennt lasst sich ergraifen. 


Faust refusing to recognise the omnipotence of Care, she broathos 
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on him, and blinds him ; but, blind though he be, he resolves that the 
work ho has planned shall beconcluded. ‘“ A marsh,” ho says, “ ex- 
tends slong the mountain’s foot, infecting all that is already won: 
to draw off the noisome pool would be a crowning success. I lay 
open 8 space for many millions to dwell upon, not safely it ia trae, 
but in free activity. * * * Yes, heart and soul am I devoted to this 
wih ; this is the last resolve of wisdom. He only deserves freedom 
and life who is daily compolled to conquer them for himself; and 
thus here, hemmed round by danger, bring childhood, manhood, and 
old age their well-spent years to a close. I would fain see such a 
‘busy multitude stand upon free soil with free poople. I might then 
say to the moment, ‘ Stay, thou art fair!’ ‘The trace of my earthly 
daya cannot perish in centuries. In the presentiment of such ex- 
alted bliss, I now onjoy the most exalted moment.” He has thus 
said to the passing moment, “ Stay ! thou art fair,” and with this he 
expiros, 

Venit samma dies ot inelactabile fatam,— 
the troubled carcer is closed. And as far as the problem of Furst can 
receive a aolution more goneral than the ono indicated at the closo of 
the criticism on the First Purt, the solution is I think given in this 
dying speech ; the toiling soul, after trying in varions directions of 
individual effort and individual gratification, and finding thorein no 
peace, is finally conducted to tho recognition of the vital truth thut 
man lives for man, and that only in as far as ho ia working for Hu-) 7 et 
manity can his efforts bring permanont happinoss, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE OLOSING SCENES. 


‘Tux spring of 1880 found Goethe in his eighty-first year, busy with 
Faust, writing the preface to Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, and deeply 
interested in the grest philosophical contest which was raging in 
Paris, between Cuvier and Geoffroy St, Hilaire, on the question of 
Unity of Composition in the Animal Kingdom. This question, one 
of the many important and profound questions which sre now 
agitated in Biology, which lies indeed at the bottom of almost all 
speculations on Development, had for very many years been answered 
by Goethe in the spirit which he recognised in Geoffroy St. Hilaire ; 
and it was to him a matter of keen delight to observe the world of 
science earnestly bent on a solution of the question. The anecdote 
which M. Soret narrates in the supplemental volume to Eckormann’s 
conversations, is very characteristic. 

“Monday, 1st August 1880. The news of the Revolution of 
July reached Weimar to-day, and set every one in commotion, I 
went in the course of the afternoon to Gocthe, ‘Now,’ exclaimed 
he, as I entered, ‘what do you think of this great event? The 
volcano has come to an eruption; everything is in flames.’ ‘A 
frightful story,’ I answered ; ‘ but what could be expected otherwise 
under such notoriously bad circumstances and with euch a ministry, 
than that the whole would end in the expulsion of the royal family,’ 
© We do not appear to understand cach other, my good friend,’ said 
Goethe ; ‘I am not speaking of thoso people, but of something quite 
different. I am speaking of the contest so important for science 
between Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, which has come to an 
open rupture in the Academy.’ This expression of Goethe’s was so 
unexpected that I did not know what to say, and for some minutes 
was perfectly at a standstill. ‘The matter is of the highest import- 
ance,’ he continned ; ‘and you form no conception of what I felt 
at the intelligence of the séance of the 19th July. We have now in 
Geoffroy » powerful and permanent ally. I see how great must be 
the interest of the French scientific world in this affair; because 
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notwithstanding the terrible political commotion, the séanee of the 
19th July was very fully attended. However, the best of it is that 
the synthetic manner of looking at Nature, introduced by Geoffroy 
into France, cannot be kept back any longer. From the present 
time Mind will rule over Matter in the scientific investigations of the 
French. There will be glances of the great maxims of creation—of 
the mysterious workshop of God! Besides, what ia all intercourse 
with Nature, if we merely occupy ourselves with individual material 
parts, and do not feel the breath of the spirit which prescribes to 
every part its direction, and orders or sanctions every deviation 
by means of an inherent Jaw! I have exerted myself in this great 
question for fifty years. At first I was alone, then I found sup- 
port, and now at last to my great joy I am surpassed by congenial 
minds,’ ” 

Instead of exclaiming against the coldness of the man who at 
such a moment could torn from politics to scionce, let us glance 
at a somewhat parallol caso. Englishmen will be slow in throw- 
ing stones at the immortal Harvoy; let them hear what Dy, Ent 
reports. Soon after the most agitating event in English history— 
the execution of Charles I—Dr. Ent called on Harvyoy, and found 
him secking solace in anatomical resoarches. ‘Did I not,” said 
the great philosophor, “ find » balm for my spirit in the memory of 
my observations of former years, I should feel little desire for life. 
But so it has been that this life of obscurity, this vacation from 
public business, which causes tedium and disgust to ao many, has 
proved a sovereign remedy to me.” 

Goethe was not a politician, and he was a biologist. His view of the 
superior importance of such an event as the discussion between 
Geoffroy and Cuvier, to the more noisy but intrinsically less re- 
uarkable event, the Revolution of July, is 9 view which will be 
accepted by some philosophers, and rejected by all politicians, 
Goethe was not content with expressing in conversation his sense of 
the importance of this discussion ; he also commenced the writing of 
his celebrated review of it, and finished the first part in September. 

In November another great affliction smote him : it was the last he 
had to bear: the news arrived that his only son, who had a little 
while before gone to Italy in failing health, had died in Rome on the 
28th of October. The sorrowing father strove, as nsusl, to master 
all expression of emotion, and to banish it by restless work. But 
vain was the effort to live down this climbing sorrow. The trial 
nearly cost him- his life. A violent hemorrhage in the lungs was 
the result. He was at one time given over; but he rallied again, 
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and set once more to work, completing the Autobiography and con- 
tinuing Faust. 

Ottilie von Goethe, the widow of his son, and his great favourite, 
devoted herself to cheer his solitude. She read Plutarch aloud to 
him ; and this, with Niebuhr’s Roman History, carried him amid the 
great pageantries of the past, where his antique spirit could wander 
as among friends. Nor was the present disregarded. He read with 
the eagerness of youth whatever was produced by remarkablo 
writers, such as Béranger, Victor Hugo, Delavigne, Scott, or Car- 
lyle. He received the homage of Europe; his rooms were con- 
stantly brightened by the presence of illustrious visitors, among 
whom the English were always welcome. 

Rambling over the wild moors, with thoughts oftentimes as wild 
and dreary as those moors, the young Carlyle, who had been cheered 
through his struggling sadness, and strengthened for the part ho 
was to play in life, by the beauty and tho wisdom which Goethe had 
revealed to him, suddenly conceived the idea that it would be a 
pleasant and a fitting thing if some of the few admirers in England 
dorwarded to Weimar a trifling token of their admiration. On 
reaching home, Mrs. Carlyle at once sketched the design of a seal 
to be engraved: the serpent of eternity encircling « star, with tho 
words ohue Hast ole Rast (unhasting, unresting), in allusion to tho 
well-known verses. 

Wie das Gestirn, 

Ohne Hast, 

Aber ohne East, 

Drehe sich jeder 

‘Um die cigne Last. 
“Like a star, unhasting, unresting, be cach ono fulfilling his God- 
given hest.” Fifteen English admirers subscribed to have a hand- 
Some seal made, on the golden belt of which was cngraved: To the 
German Master: From friends tu England: 28th August, 18831. 
This letter accompanied it: 

“To the Poet Goethe, on the 28th August, 1831. 

“« Siz,—Among the friends whom this so interesting annivorsary 
calls round you, may wo English friends, in thought and symbolically, 
since personally it is impossible, present ourselves to offor you our 
affectionate congratulations. We hope you will do us the honour to 
accept this little Birthday Gift, which, as a true testimony of our 
feelings, may not be without value. 

“We said to oursclves: As it is always the highest duty, and 
Pleasure, to show reverence where reverence is due, and our chief, 
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perhaps our only benefactor, is he who by act and word instructs us 
in wisdom; s0 we, undersigned, feeling towards the Poet Goethe as 
the spiritually-taught towards their spiritual teacher, are desirous to 
express that sentiment openly and in common ; for which end we 
have determined to solicit his acceptance of a small English gift, 
Proceeding from us all equally, on his approaching birthday ; so 
that while the venerable man still dwells among us, some memorial 
of the gratitude we owe him, and we think the whole world owes 
him, may not be wanting. 

“ And thus our little tribute, perhaps among the purest that men 
could offer to man, now stands in visible shape, and begs to be 
received. May it be welcome, and speak permanently of a most 
close relation, though wide seas flow between the parties ! 

“Wo pray that many years may be added to a life so glorious, 
that all happiness may be yours, and strength given to accomplish 
your high task, even as it has hitherto proceeded, like a star, 
without haste yet without rest. 

«We remain, Sir, your friends and servants, 
“ Firrezn Enoiisnxnn.”* 


The sentiment exprossed in this letter, which everyone will see 
comes from Carlyle, namely, the reverence felt for the spiritual 
teacher by tho spiritually-taught, is » manifestation that Goethe’s 
teaching hed already borne frait, and that even in distant lands men 
iscerned the quality in which his works are pre-eminent above 
those of any modern writer—the quality of deep and far-reaching 
insight. 

The English tribute was extremely gratifying, because for Eng- 
Jand and Englishmen his admiration was very hearty. Among the 
English who lived at Weimar during those days was & youth whose 
name is now carried in triumph whorever English Literature is 
cherished—I allude to William Makepeace Thackeray; and Weimar 
Albums still display with pride the caricatures which the young 
satirist sketched at that period. He has kindly ensbled me to en- 
rich these pages with a brief account of his reminiscences, gracefully 
sketched in the following letter: 

“ London, 28th April, 1855. 

“Duar Lewes,—I wish I had more to tell you regarding Weimar 
and Goethe. Fivo-and-twenty years ago, at least a score of young 

“Mahmen, as far as I have been able to ascertain, aro 


‘The names 
Carlyle and hi brother De ben “le, Walter Scott, Lockhart, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Procter (Bay Comme Jerdan, Heraud, Lord Leveson Gower, and 
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English lads used to live at Weimar for study, or sport, or society ; 
all of which were to be had in the friendly little Saxon capital. The 
Grand Duke and Duchess received us with the kindliest hospitality. 
The Court was splendid, but yet most pleasant and homely. We 
were invited in our turns to dinners, balls, and assemblies there. 
Such young men as had a right, appeared in uniforms, diplomatic 
and military. Some, I remember, invented gorgeous clothing: the 
kind old Hof Marschall of those days, M. de Spiegel (who had two 
of the most lovely daughters eyes ever looked on), being in nowize 
difficult as to the admission of these yonng Englanders. Of tho 
winter nights we used to charter sedan chairs, in which we were 
carried through the snow to those pleasant Court entertainments. 
I for my part had the good luck to purchase Schiller’s sword, which 
formed a part of my court costume, and still hangs in my study, and 
puts me in mind of days of youth the most kindly and delightful, 

We knew the whole society of the little city, and but that the 
young ladies, one and sil, spoke admirable English, we surely might 
have learned the very best German. The society met constantly. 

«The ladies of the Court had their evenings. The theatre was open 

twice or thrice in the week, where we assembled, a large family 
party. Goethe had retired from the direction, but the great tradi- 
tions remained still. The theatre was admirably conducted; and 
besides the excellent Weimar company, famous actors and singers 
from various parts of Germany performed Gastrolle* through the 
winter, In that winter I remember we had Ludwig Devrient in 
Shylock, Hamlet, Falstaff, and the Robbers; and the besntiful 
Schrider in Fidelio. 

“After three-and-twenty years absence, I passed a couple of 
summer days in the well-remembered place, and was fortunate 
enough to find some of the friends of my youth. Madame de Goethe 
was there, and received me and my daughters with the kindness of 
old days. We drank tea in the open air at the famous cottage in 
the Park,t+ which still belongs to the family, and had been so often 
inhabited by her illustrious father. 

“In 1881, though he had retired from the world, Goethe would 
nevertheless very kindly receive strangers. His daughter-in-law’s 
toa-table was always spread for us. We passed hours after hours 
there, and night after night with the plessantest talk and music. 
We read over endless novels and poems in French, English, and 
German. My delight in those days was to make caricatures for 


© ‘What in England are oniled “ starring engagements”, 
+ The Gorienhave. 
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children. I was touched to find that they were remembered, and 
some even kept until the present time; and very proud to be told, 
asa lad, that the great Goethe had looked at some of them. 

«He remained in his private apartments, where only a very few 
privileged persons were admitted ; but he liked to know all that was 
happening, and interested himself about all strangers. Whenever a 
countenance struck his fancy, there was an artist settled in Weimar 
who made a portrait of it. Goethe had quite a gallery of heads, in 
black and white, taken by this painter. His honse was all over 
pictures, drawings, casts, statues, and medals. 

“ Of course I remember very well the perturbation of spirit with 
which, as # lad of nineteen, I received the long expected intimation 
that the Herr Geheimrath would see me on such a morning. This 
notable audience tock place in a little ante-chamber of his private 
apartments, covered all round with antique casts and bas-reliofs. 
He was habited in e long grey or drab redingot, with a white nock- 
cloth and a red ribbon in his buttonhole. He kept his hands behind 
his back, just as in Rauch’s statuette. His complexion was very 
bright, clear and rosy. His eyes extraordinarily dark,* piercing and 
brilliant. I felt quite afraid before them, and recollect comparing 
them to the eyes of the hero of a certain romance called Melmoth the 
Wanderer, which used to alarm us boys thirty years ago; eyes of 
an individual who had made a bargain with a Certain Person, and 
at an extreme old age retained these eyes in all their awful splen- 
dour, I fancied Goethe must have been still more handsome as an 
old man than even in the days of his yonth. His voice was very 
rich and swect. He saked me questions about myself, which I an- 
swered as best I could. I recollect I was at first astonished, and 
then somewhat relieved, when I found he spoke French with not 4 
good accent. 

Vidi tantum, I saw him but three times. Once walking in 
the garden of his house in the Frauenplan; once going to step into 
his chariot on a sunshiny day, wearing « cap and a cloak with a red 
collar. He was caressing at the time a beautiful little golden-haired 
granddaughter, over whose sweet fair face the earth has long since 
closed too. 

* Any of us who had books or magazines from England sent them 
to him, and he examined them eagerly. Frazer's Magazine had 
lately come ont, and I remember he was interested in those admira- 
ble outline portraits which appeared for awhile in its pagea. But 

* This must have been the effect of the in which he sat with regard to 
the light. Goethe's eyes were dark brown, but not vary dark. 
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there was one, & very ghastly caricature of Mr. Rogers, which, as 
Madame de Goethe told me, he shut up and put away from him an- 
grily. ‘They would make me look like that,’ he said; though in 
truth I can fancy nothing more serene, majestic, and healthy looking 
than the grand old Goethe, 

“Though his sun was setting, the sky round about was calm and 
bright, and that little Weimar illumined by it. In every one of 
those kind salons the talk was still of Art and lettera. The theatre, 
though possessing no very extraordinary actors, was still conducted 
with a noble intelligence and order. The actors read books, and 
were men of letters and gentlemen, holding a not unkindly relation. 
ship with the Adel, At Court the conversation was exceedingly 
friendly, simple and polished. The Grand Duchess (the present 
Grand Duchess Dowager), a lady of very remarkable endowments, 
would kindly borrow our books from us, lend us her own, and gra- 
ciously talk to us young men about our literary tastes and pursuits, 
In the respect paid by this Court to the Patriarch of letters, thero 
was something ennobling, I think, alike to the subject and sovereign, 
With a five-and-twenty years’ experionce since those happy days of 
which I write, and an scquaintance with an immense variety of 
human kind, I think I have never seen a society more simple, 
charitable, courteous, gentlemanlike than that of the dear little 
Saxon city, where the good Schiller and the great Goothe lived and 
lie buried. “ Very sincerely yours, 

W. M. Tuacxsay,” 

Thackeray’s testimony is not only borne out by all that I learn 
elsewhere, but is indeed applicable to Weimar in the present day, 
where the English visitor is received by the reigning Grand Duke 
and Duchess with exquisite grace of courtesy ; and where he atill 
feels that the traditions of the classic period are living. 

To return to Goethe: His last secretary, Krinter, who nevor 
speaks of him but with idolatry, describes hia activity even at this 
advanced age as something prodigious. It was moreover systematic, 
A certain time of the day was devoted to his correspondonce ; then 
came the arrangement of his papera, or the completion of works 
Jong commenced, One fine spring morning, Krauter tolls me Goothe 
said to him ; “ Come, we will cease dictation ; it is a pity such fine 
weather should not be enjoyed, let us go into the Park and do a bit 
of work there.” Kréuter took the necessary books and papera, and 
followod his master, who, in his long bluo overcoat, a blue cap on his 
head, and his hands in the customary attitude behind his back, 
marched on, upright and imposing. Thoso who remember Rauch’s 
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statuette will picture to themselves the figure of the old man in his 
ordinary attitude; but perhaps they cannot fully picture to them- 
selves the imposing effect of that Jupiter-head which, on this occa- 
sion, arrested an old peasartt, and so absorbed him, that leaning his 
hands upon his reke, and resting his chin upon his hands, he gazed on 
the spectacle in forgetfulness sc complete that he did not move out 
of the way, but stood gazing immoveable, while Kréuter had to step 
aside to pass. 

It is usually said indeed that Goethe showed no signs of age; but 
this is one of the exaggerations which the laxity of ordinary speech 
permita itself. His intellect preserved a wonderful clearness and 
activity, as we know; and indeed the man who wrote tho essay on 
Cuvier and Geoffroy’s discussion, and who completed the Faust in 
his eighty-second year, may fairly claim a place among the Neatora 
for whom remains 

Some work of noble note, 
‘Not unbecoming men who strove with gods. 

But the biographer is bound to record that in his intellect, as in 
his body, the old man showed unmistakably that he was old. His 
hearing became noticeably impaired; his memory of recent occur- 
rences was extremely treacherous ; yet his eyesight remained strong, 
and his appetite good. In the later years of his life he presented a 
striking contrast to the earlier years, in his preference for close 
rooms. The heated and impure atmosphere of an unventilated room 
was to him so agreeable that it was difficult to persuade him to have 
a window open for the purpose of ventilation. Always disliking 
the cold, and longing for warmth like child of the south, he sat in 
rooms 60 heated that he was constantly taking cold. This did not 
prevent his enjoyment of the fresh air when he was in the country. 
The mountain air of Tmenau, especially, seemed to give him health 
and enjoyment. It was to Ihmenau he went to escape from the 
festivities preparing for his last birthday. He ascended the lovely 
heights of the Gickelhahn, and went into the wood hut where so 
many happy days had been spent with Karl August. There he saw 
on the wall those lines he had years before written in pencil,— 


Weber allen Gipfeln 
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And wiping the tears from his eyes, tear which rose at the memory 
of Karl August, Charlotte von Stein, and his own happy youth, he 
repeated the last line, “Ja, warte nur, balde ruhest du auch—Yes, 
wait but a little, thon too soon wilt be strest.” 

That rest was nearer than any one expected. On the 16th of 
March following, his grandson, Wolfgang, coming into his room as 
usual to breakfast with him, found him still in bed. The day before, 
in passing from his heated room across the garden, he had taken 
cold. The physician on srriving, found him very feverish, with 
what is known in Weimar as the “ nervous fever”, which acts almost 
like a pestilence, With the aid of remedies, however, ho rallied 
towards evening, and became talkative and jocose. On the 17th he 
‘was so much better that he dictated a long letter to W. von Hum- 
boldt. All thought of danger ceased. But during the night of the 
19th, having gone off into a soft sleep, he awoke about midnight 
with hands and feet icy cold, and fierce pain and oppression of the 
chest. He would not have the physician disturbed, however, for he 
said there was no danger, only pain. But when the physician came 
in the morning, he found that a fearful change had taken place. 
‘His teeth chattered with the cold. The pain in his chest made him 
groan, and sometimes call out aloud. He could not rest in one 
place, but tossed about in bod, seeking in vain a more endurable 
position. His face was ashen groy; the eyes, deep sunk in the 
sockets, were dull, and the glance was that of one conscious of the 
presence of death. After @ time these fearful symptoms were 
allayed, and he was removed from his bed into the easy chair, which 
stood at his bedside. There, towards ovening, he was once moro 
restored to porfect calmness, and spoke with clearness and interest 
of ordinary matters; especially pleased he was to hear that his 
appeal for a young artist, a protégé, had been successful; and with 
® trembling hand, he signed sn official paper which secured s pen- 
sion to another artist, a young Weimar lady, for whom he had in- 
terested himself. 

On the following day, the approach of death was evident. The 
painful symptoms were gone. But his senses began to fail him, and 
he had moments of unconsciousness. He sat qniet in the chair, 
spoke kindly to those around him, and made his servant bring Sal- 
vandy’s Seize Mois, ov la Révolution et les Révolutionnaires, which 
he had been reading when he fell ill; but after turning over the 
leaves, he laid it down, feeling himself too ill to read. He bade 
them bring him the list of all the persons who had called to inquire 
after his health, and remarked that such evidence of sympathy must 
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not be forgotten when he recovered. He sent every one to bed that 
night, except his copyist. He would not even allow his old servant 
to sit up with him, but insisted on his lying down to got the rest so 
much needed. 

‘The following morning—it was the 22nd March 1882—he tried to 
walk a little up and down the room, but, afters turn, he found him- 
self too feeble to continue. Resoating himself in the easy chair, ho 
chatted cheerfully with Ottilie on the approaching Spring, which 
would be sure to restore him. Ho had no idea of his end being so 
near. 

Tho name of Ottilie was frequently on his lips. She sat beside 
him, holding his hand in both of hers. It was now observed that 
his thoughts began to wander incoherently. ‘‘ See,” he exclaimed, 
‘the lovely woman’s head—with black curls—in splendid colours— 
a dark background!” Presently he saw a piece of paper on the 
floor, and asked them how they could leave Schiller’s letters so care- 
lessly lying about. Thon he slept softly, and on awakening, asked 
for the sketches he had just seen. These were the sketches secn in 
adream. In silent anguish the close now so surely approaching was 
awaited, His speech was becoming less and less distinct. The last 
words audible were: More liykt! The final darkness grew apace, 
and he whose eternal longings had been for more Light, gave a 
Parting ery for it, as he was passing under the shadow of death. 

He continued to express himself by signs, drawing lotters with 
his forefinger in the sir, while he had strength, and finally, as life 
ebbed, drawing figures slowly on the shawl which covered his legs. 
At half-past twelve he composod himself in the corner of the chair. 
The watcher placed a finger on her lip to intimate that he was 
asleep. If sleep it was, it was a sleep in which o great life glided 
from tho world. 
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in, 295, 288 
Goethe's visits to, 67, 388 
‘Drusenheim, 82 


Farbonlohre, 
332, 333, 336 
Faust, Goothe’s studies in alchem; apro- 


ter in, 70 


gracped and  Faitl, g.rceal want of, in the ei:;hteenth 


‘centri, 182; ootlie’s ides of, in con- 
nectica with knowled,o, 167 
"> werk on colour, 


paration for, Gi; gis/lual devolopmoat 
and progress, 416; the problem of our 
fntellogenal oriiteuce Gnd pictate of 
our social quieren, $17 5 2 4175 hy rennin 
betwroon Fs Hust ond 


ity of ‘of Fane a; 
tho hon in ee the frst 
ib, the Theatre Prologno, ib.s those. 


in Heaven, 451; necessit 
aire 8, 454; first precbige) of 
ta, 458° zr, nay, 408, 

s study, 
free cellar, 4583 _ the ‘witshes™ 





ir tment and. ‘ination 
‘the readers of Faust, 464; idgre’t 
exits comy Goethe's own 


bok 


expreading a fait opinion of, Bél; 
comparison of the im 
duced by the first and second parts, 


234 
Fisherman, the, Goethe’s ballad, 228 
Fire-brigade instituted at Weimar at the 
instance of Goethe, 274 


TRDEX. 
Fenust, Second Part of, embarrassment in | 
fi ithfal 


century, 196; no nation, 200, 518; 

Goethe's opinion 514, Boo 

‘Weimar ee 
Gerock, Anna Goethe's 

for, 1355 lage with Goetho, 


ib, 

Gervinus, bis otic ov Wilhelm Mi 

Geachwister, die, Goethe's, play of, 285 
i Ot hte Bont packing 





12; its occupation by the French, 25 
their » 28; Goethe's dosire to 
A - 


eaape from, 64; his rer 


at, 127; visita of Kaxl A 
5 Goethe's visit to, in 


German, culture of Goethe, 70; manners 
in the eighteenth contury, 194; laxity of 
morals, 211; based on sentimentaliam 


%b., compare’ with French morals, sb.; 
German substitute for fresh airand ox- 





tires of socisty, 40; literary 
at the table d’hite of Herr 


43; falls in love with Anna K1 s 


%,; description of Gostho 


= 2 
ition of Worther, 145; distine- 

tion botwoen Werther and Goctho 180; 
ious effect of its publication, 152, 
138 ; Kestner'a letter to him, "165; 





‘post 

Rath, 214; breach with lopstock, 

216; Gleim’s anecdote of Goethe, 2175 
of having sacrificed his 









axew life, 259; conspodition ofthe ane 
review of the 

qenia, 2102 ; his official dutios, 274; 

ssitates 9 firo-briagde at Weimar, 


Karl Ai 

burg, 275; interviews with Fredoike 
"Lili, 275, 276; visita his sistor’s 

graroat 2763 erionatomiady of ciouce, 
78, 200, 830; chan; 

270; is ennobled, <.; inerensed 
affection for Frau von Biel BO aoe 2805 co- 
casional discord with Karl Angust, i. ; 

am of Ibnenau, 234; journey in tho 
Yara with Friuz’ von Slein, 295; his 















gnsi, > £ 
aig Laxitios, ib.; changes in 
Weimar society. #8. Lis vorivas stu. 


dies, 200; secret departare tar Italy, 
201; his residence in Laly, 202; lia 
narrow escape from sbivwreck, 207 ; 
fallain love with a young Sfilunese, 500; 
rerum to Welmar, ib. ; xeview of Eg. 
mont, C1; of Tasso, 307; his luitor to | 
Karl August, 3; relieved fvm his 
of'cial duties, 330; Li+ first aoynain- 
tance with SAilkr, 912; Goethe's 
change in referunce to the Sturm und 


Drang movement, i.; recommends 
Behiller toe professorubip ai Jona, 
inne 





ignorance end 
physical acience, 339; his aptitude for 
with hice seiones, 340; de- 

spises the pedantey of, ional mon, ! 
3; his morit, that of a “thinker in 


876; the Bi oral, 378; the 
i it,; Beineckw Fuchs, i. ; 
history and character i 





‘helm Meister, 393; Goothe’s influence 
3 review 


if Lyri 
450; battle of Jens, 486; hie outburst 
againnt Napoleon, 488; with 
Christiane Volpins, 493; nature of his 
soyunintanee with Bettina Brentano, 
4905 interview with Napoleon, 499; 
noticed in the Monitovr, ib.; reouivus 
the cross of tho Legion of Honour, 
500; Goethe's snpposod sarvility, 02; 
his prasion for Minna [urzlivb, 604; 
review of tho Waldserwundiechaften, 
303; acquaintance with Boothovon, 312; 
indifference to politics, bat onmnestnexs 
in art, 513; not true tliat he "looked 
on life os an artist,” 615; charactur of 
his religion, 517; his mornls, 621; oha- 
raster of his old uae, db, ; iin o-emial 
studies, 522; the Westosttiche Divan, 
i}, ; ovation at Frankfurt, 341; puili- 
cation of thy Kunst ud Aviram, 
5 growing ten lency towar ls aayeti- 
clam, £20; vinibet Lolschon to Weimar, 
i ‘dest cf Clsi, iene, Subs ensode! 
his enlazgersent of the Jomu Ih 
ar quoxre! with tho Linilay, 
charg wita stealing an ingot of gold, 
530; story of thy hundxcd engiaw 
Dorrowed' from IKavbel. $3.5 1 
oscupations, S81; roviow of W 
Meister’s Wanderjubvo, 331; eprusd of 
is famo, 5845 yitality of his all age, 
£355 his possion far Fihulvin von 
Lowe 0 Hey mannow tb 





























"wil 
foie ut i voinan 536; proteution 
Lis coy 


npc in Gurmaay, i; re. 
er of fhe Crm Crocs of 


bis pride i 
manners, 96, 07; danbts aa to his son’s 


Aoquainiance ‘with the prinovs of Wei- 
mar, 142; his death, 2: 


Goethe, Rathasion iecboth, mother of | 
45 her character,7; her stories - 


the 
jer childron, 13; her recoption of 
Soothe om ki rebar om Let, 95 
of her son skating, 130 ; 

Gootine's Netter to har Renn ‘dma, 
219; her missing lttcr, 374; her death, 


Uovtho, Comolia, sister of the poet, his 
Jove for her, 14; her father's barshuvss, 
63; her marriage, 137; Ler objections 
to Gocthe's marriage with Tili, 184, 187 5 
lor donth, 289; Guethe vista hur grave, 





(Ollie von. Bee Logwisch, Ot- 


got, Gosthe charged vith steal 
one, 
ith’s Descited Village, translatud 
by Goothe aud Gotter, 11 
Gotha, Duke of, places at Govthe’s dis- 
‘posal a magnificent Inboratary, 332 
Gothio architecture, Gucthe's ‘upprocia- 


Gott iw di die Bujudery, 492 
Gotter, 114; Goothe's ao,uintance with 


Gottftied of the Irvn Hand, hixtury uf, 106 
otter, Halden und Wicland, 240; ru- 
viewed by Wicland, ib. ; cireunstanwes 
under which it ne written, ib. 
jottling, his discovery respoctins phos- 
phurns, 3n8 
Wotz vou Berlichingen, thres vendons uf, 
1035 Gvothe’s own avcunut of its com- 
position, ib. character of Guttiried of 
the Iron Hund, 106; the charactors in 
Gotz yon Batichingen, 107; Gotz a 
dramatic chrouicle not a drama, i. ; 
singularly un-Shakspvarianinconstruc- 
4; in tho prosentation af chu- 
racter, i.; in tho lwayuage, 109; the 
favt-horn of the Rowuntio School, i6.; 
ite injurious influence on dramatic art, 
it.5 ite originality daniod by Begs 
i its ecencs, 110, 111; rewritten, 
138; Goothe's reasons for rewzitin; 
%.; Mexck’s advice, 129 ; ita p 
tion, 42. ; ite offoot upon the public, 130; 
the ‘representative of the Stunna und 
Drang movement, 131; Frederick the 
Groat’s opinion of Gotz von Betlichin- 
gon. 216; bis Waltoc Bootle tranalation, 


w 
Goué, instituted the Round Table at 
i eee 113; his rumoured muicide, 


Greck art cont with Christian: 
154; Goothe’s enthusinem for, 625 
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Greek dae traditional erara concorn- 
7 MGCCKBETY suness of orolu- 
ee mistaken fur calmneus of life, 263 
Uiptchen, story of Goothe’s carly love 
Gross Kophta, der, 366 
Grima, Karl, 132 
Gnixot, lis cpigram on cur age, 143 


Haxnmux, Lady, captivates Uoothe, 


Hamlot, Wilheln Moister's criticimm on, 
400; twofold exnse of Sts popalurt 
intellectual snblimity and e 
variety, 448; compared with Faust, 


ad. 
Bardonbery, o felluw student of Guetho’s, 
a 


Harz, Govtho’s journeys in, 240, 285° 

Marrreise in Winter, poum uf, 210 

Hegel, bis critica of Gotz, 110; his 
remark on heroes nnd volute, 248; o 
convert 10 Guethe's orruncouy theory 
of aateae tion, 339; on diermaunn und 
Dorothea, 41 

Acine, aur tote of his interview with 
Goethe, 437 

‘Teiase, is do~ periplion of Gouthe, 169 

‘Lichena, Carly lo’s review of, 517; its cha. 
uated, 5B 

Hercolaneam, Govihe’s visit to, 206 

Henler, his oc jusintance with Guethe, 
‘60; bis opinion of Goethe, i.; his iu 
finenvo on him, 81; his reooption of 
Gotz von Berlichingen, 130 ; contrasted 
with Goethe. 170; win to Woimur Wy 
Goethe, 209; Goctho’s dinintwrusted- 

towards hin, i. called to Weimar 
‘aa court chaplain, 23 
Goethe quoted by Schiller 





















intimacy with Gostho, 278; iis joaloaay 
of Schiller, 410; his douth, 441 
‘Hereditary transmiasion of quali 


of Dio ‘Wallverwandtachalton, ab. 
Wooker, Dr, his appreciation of Limpaas, 


‘Hépfner, Gootho’s visit to, 1 

Toren, dic, publieation of 9865 1 failare, 

‘Hora, bis description of Goethe to Moors, 
43, 45; his description of the character 
of Uoethe’s genius, 52 





Hinnibalte, their woquaintance with Masten, auerared by Bobillas, B00; hin 
Goethe, 889) letter to Goethe relating _ visit to Goethe at 
the death of Karl August, 588 Joan Peal his impression of Goethe, 4875 
Hunley, his criticiem on the vertebral — of Schiller, 
theory of the akull, 360 Jens, the home of science, 196 : stadenta, 
their eypecrance at tho Weimar 
theatre, 422 
Jens, battle of, 488 
Tousx, orsubjectivg intellects contrasted Jens Ubrary, snendoto of Goethe's en- 
ith real, or objective intelocia, 61, largament of i, 627 


eusaye, 
moral consclousnee, $98; the camel Lessing, 121; hia onbay 
story, 2.5 the Idea of Faust, 449 ‘Se This suicide, 1845 abridge 


Tmenat, Goethe's poem of, 284; his ment of Kowina’s aosount of 148 
oration on the ing of the mines, Jery und Bately, 276 
1236; his last visit to, Jubilee, Gosthe's celebration of, at Wei- 
Unban Poter, Goethe's protégé, | mar, 635 
Teapstiat court of justice at Wetslar, 
Bt 
Goothe’a studies of, Kant Avaver, hia first noquaintanoo with 
Intellect, it the sub- Goethe, 142; invites to Wei- 
jective and objective, 51 mar, 187; visite 
‘bone, di by Goethe accopte his invitation to Wei- 
biographical mar, @.; his trick - 
287; a bone of contention among ans- , 204; his character, 206; com- 
IY Galo ‘at genoa suppl a fon of him, %.; ue close iat 
‘Oy or 
be absent from man, ib.; recognised macy With Gootile, 208, 312, 218; 
by Loder Sommering, 248; Goethe to the post of Geheime 
e comparative method which to dent 214; silences the pro- 
, 844; the claim of Vioq | of the Court, i. 5 ta Goethe 
G'Anyr to the discovery of, 345. See! with tho 8, 286 ; his theatrical 
nology {| troupe 281; his 
Interpretation, symbol sive op.  journoy Fish Goatia to the acy, 2405 
Hi 
q represented at Weimar, 235; journey with Goetho to Frankfurt an 
Rastaon of the: press with the’ postio  dinoorda Sith tim 26D, hin totter to 
with the wi 5 
version, V's exror in call. Marck, 283; his 


a ‘but. a German play, 264;} mands a Prussian regiment during 
Schiller’ criticiam, %,; not = drama in France, 367; 

Dut @ dramatic poom, 265; analysis! Goothe from the t of tho 
of, 1 Mise Gmanwick’s tranalation' Weimar stage, 488; Napoleon's, in 
é 1pera 5 

Irony, principle of, 408 Goethe’s outburst, %&.; Napoleon’s 


ae -_ 
of, 87 ( Karsten and his ing dogs, 422 
Ttaly, Gootho's love for, 184 his firat visit | Kithchen, dee cocoa 
an sanumed name, 292; Goethe's | Kaufmann, Angelica, Goethe's aoquaint- 
Gaight bn the provent and aot in the ‘ence with hor, 204, 297 
past, 299; effect of Goothe's residence ; Kestner, Goothe’s correspondence witb, 
$u, 298 his aooond visit to, 863 ‘118; ‘bis description of Goethe at 
Wetslsr, 114; betrothed to Charlotte 





Jacom, Frau, Goethe's letter to, 130 his diary, 123 a letters to, 133, 
Tacohi, ntanoe with Goethe, 184, 195, 136, 141, 156, 157; his mar- 
3 discussion with Leasing, 175; his riage with Charlotte, 186; his sooonnt 
tone and opinions disliked by Goothe, of Jeraualn' susie, 1465 hin ind - 





acca aot Teint VE, Un ines si 
nnn Yon, er indaeace La, 
Secee tae rene we renee 
pvians, 172, 518 a 7 Goethe 
108; lect to see him, Saeaee 
sintane wit Sones | 164; itn Joe Ae hs ehostionn 26 
‘is discussion with 


his of remonstrance about the © Werther, 153, 154; 
Duke of Welmar, 215; bresch with _ Jacobi, 175; his death, 278 
Goethe, 216 Lewexow, Friulian von, Goethe's, pas. 
j sion for her, 
‘the inter- Library, Jona, anecdote of Goethe's en- 
“Inngement of, 527 
Ligbig, his chacacrer of the Hhinelander, 


betrothal, 188; Goothe's sul 
quent interview mith hes, 273) his 
meeting son, 
Life Menagerie Goethe's poem of, 





Goethe, 
und Alterthum, its publication, 
a 


Laeranaz-Caancer, his Oreste et Py- 
Jade, 267 
ab, Charles, his mean opiniun of 


126; he reviews her novel, 127 

Maximiliane von, Goethe's 
flirtation with, 127; her marriage with 

Brentano, 198; her dangerous inti- 
munoy with Goethe, 139; Goetho’s 
letter to Frau Jacobi, ib. See Bettina 
Lassborg, Frbulein von, suicide of, 242 
Leune ‘Verliobten, die, Goethe's 
drama 


of, 46 
Lanth, the two ladies st Straal , 6B 
Lavater, his acquaintance with 
Rinyes Any 





and hypo- 
Goethe's fricnd- Mauer, travestied and representod.at 
ri the Weimar theatre, 423 





on, projosted by Goethe, Bical, Gotiels souewatan ith, 295 


570 INDEX. 
187; its ib. 
a cont = 5 
Ercalated by Geathe, 427 
Maing, capitulation of, 78 
Man, ‘charncteriatica of, to be tracod _ of moruls, 2! 


Mal nlaration of Goeth hisgyatem 


fa tho mora) incaments of the okild, Morals Gerinn larity of, in tho eight- 


Goethe reviows Byron's, 632 


Manfred, 
Manners of thoGermansinthecighleanth Moravians, their 
studied 


cantury, 193 


gentary, 211); based on sonti- 


eenth 
history and doctrinoa 
iy Gosthe 13 


Mansoni, Goethe's defance of his Car- Morgenblatt, account of Goctho’s on- 


magnols, 534 


gravings in, 37 


Maio Antcinette, her visit to Strasburg, abun, | Morphol, isst principles ot, 8471 tbe 


hor dentin, 
Martonc's Paustus, analysis of f, 409 


Master create disappoint 465 
MENGE Sales era tals 
in, the couse of his mistaken notions 


respecting 


refraction, 3: 
Mayer of Lindau, ttt foe, Setemann, 


oF 
Menzel, his attack on Gootho, 257 
Merck, acesunt of, 103; introduced by 
Goethe to Charlotte Bull, 122 ; exewr- 
sion with Guethe up tLe Bhinw, 17; 
aa nivive vce 2 eee to 
vtz von Berl jorichingay 5 Lbs ap- 
pruval of Gouthe’s position at 


Ean iy 


‘Weimar, , Natura, tendency 
MccuinorpLove of planta, pnblintion of, 3 suturiieh 


lye Goeth, 3285 
 previon 
va uf the houry 


cold reve; -tivn, «6. 5 





mony clow®, 
ef elshoruted #ip opposed to Woll 
hypothesis of deviciont cap, 352; law 
of cogutation and law of reproduction 
eluars presi Wy Goethe; 8:3; Schil- 


eer teeters a, 
ethod, @ privri, omploye 
Biz, cloarnoes ys idews on 
mine hod, Goethe anticipates his 
o-Edvards, en 
zoological discoveries, 336 
ating, the ered of ita greatest daralop- 


ment, 522 

Minurva’s Lirth, life, and doeds, repre- 
ventation of, at Weimar, 232 

Minna Herslich. See Herslich 

Minnusingors, banqueting hall at tho 
Wartburg, 102 

Mirucle plays, their coarse buffoonery, 
M52 

Mitechuldigen, die, Goothe's drama of, 
495 soprenaited in ‘the private theatre 
‘at Weimar, 234 


sly annuunoerd by ' 


earch, I 


Gosthe’s Je secalloctcg | Tie cation of aifeccntiation, B52 


Miller, Sn in 
of thie relations, of Gosthe with the 


of 206 
studios of Gocthe, 60 





3 Mpa icma eed by the Ronantie Schoo, 
401; 


Gosthe, 526 
Mythology, CHortsof the Romantic Bchool 
‘to cveate one, 404 


Nike tho plalelo it, hia visit to Bescn- 
heim, 0 “ 


N Goethe's residence wt, 206, 207 

Napoleon, 8ce Buonaparte 

Ne eo-jeraion aah individual 
genius, neve, ity of, in 200 

of Goethe to naturo 

69, 521; his studivs in, 811 

Puchter, 44. 

Newton's theory of fot rae ag pein 
by Gotten 331; acum 
theory o! colour und New ann 
$33; source of Goothy's 
ig otovery: nusthemalieal pekuslple, 

1 
Nicdai, lis parody of Werther, 1645 








Goethe's answer, 
Nute-book, Goathe's, O05, strange rovela- 
tions of’ Goothe's mystionl studios in 


it, 
bre his criticiam on Wiluclm Moistor, 


Onsective intellect, its tendency, 61; 
the eluructoristic “of Guethe's genius, 


Ocrstod, his visit to Goothe in referunco 
to his discovery in eleciro-magnetian, 


535 
Ocser the drawing muster, his influonco 
‘on Goethe, 66 


Oke, his cine Goethe regpoct- 
i Soares Soe, 
the vertebral theory, 360; his claim to 
the discovery of the tertcbral structure 
of the discussod, 361; equivocal 
character of Oken’s secusation, 362 


INDEX, 


Old, eee, relative character of, 522; tho 

of Goothe’s, 535 

Optica, © 's unfortunate studies in, 
330; mioundarstands Newton's theary 

of light, 331; publication of the Bei- 


colon: and of ined opine 334; 
Gocthe's explanation of the phenomena 
in Ss noctin of source of his error 
in jection of oe mat 

hs raootion of, 77 


Oxstion on Shi pear, Gost 8, 903 on 

he opaning of va mines, 256 

Orgunic sciences, Goethe's place in, 942 

Oriental a 5, 523 

Owen, lis definition of & discoverer in 
orgnnic science, 314; countenances 
Ozen’s charge agninat Goethe, 361 





Paxarys, Goethe's vi t! to, 206 
Palermo, Goethe's visi 

Dithey lye of C 
Talludis, Gh ths 








ing 
caihasinan for, 293 
Vuntheiam, Gocho'h views un 70, 72 
ral, aw Corsican jauret Go 
Putaintism, G 30%, 





mummy’ 


Pompe. Coothe’s visit to, 206 


necessarily o sign of disease, 
17; Guintillan’s obearration om, i 
Prometheus, 


Pustkuchen, his Tarot Willa Mei 
tar’s Wanderjehro, 534 


GQunrercaax, his cbecrvation on yroooetty, 


Raruant’s cartoms, seon with enthu- 
siaem by Goethe, 67 
Fanehy the seulpt r, 65 
‘Real, or objective intellects contrusted 
wit? or subjective intel! te, 515 
Quethe a realist, 52, 341, mee. 
Reflection, a sign of decay, 542 


| ett phonomons of Guethe's cx 


ion of, 338; Hegel applawls his 
eory of, 839); suurce of Gor. he'y urver 
in his rejection of every ‘untematical 


ith i 
Reinecke Fh 





vache, 3 
Plae aw! gr, Peete a ideas 6 meorning, | Reiizion, Goethe’ > % 37 


and 
Pil ada 's Progress, Caz]; lo's opinion of, 


Tianot Dunce, a masked yrooussion pro- 
pared by Geuthe, 26 

Pinot ition a theory of, 18. Bee 
Botung, Mewamoplioses snd’ Mozyho- 


Pint Su, tho stony of m bar of, 530 
Pluto, idealor mjective character of his 


Vhilewoz hy, an onpesed ty the real or | 
“Aristotle, 61, ed bia Ghargoe sgainst Bottine, 


ghjectire philosophy of 
jyera, tho Weimar strolling company 


o adegscy of all lations, 
ih, Ottilievon, her marcinge with 





war songs, 6] 


eon, 327; death ge 
Bends she caro fr Gost £52,650 


potent, meaning of, 

vatican ri rrinciphs, Gheantities of, in 
i@ cyus of Guethe, 363 

Rous, Prince of, 371 

Bevolutinn, Fronch, Gomes vpposition 











Yo, 367 abemiti oyposed by 
‘Wieland and chiller ns wellusGouthe, 
| mine, Gootho's journey up tho, 127 





up 
Richter, is his impresdion of Goothe, 437; 


ieee, Goothe'aletter to, , from Lapel, 40 
pot 
> ea aes Gormany, character 


recast, 428 5 
Big 420,00; Goethe's injurious alter- 


‘ations, 431 
152; on 163; his criticiam on 


paar 


Dorothea, 418 


572 
Rousvean, ‘his crncial test of salvation, 
aod table and knights’ at Wetslar, 
‘Ruskin, on character, 21 





39; gontest 
with Cuvier on the question of unity 
of composition in the amimal Kingdom, 


Saleen, Dr. 66, 71, 72, 73, 87, 89, 97, 
105, 118 





bey! Jean Paul ‘Richtor’s ‘impression 


of kim, 497; partisanship of the 9d. 
mirers of Goethe end 4885 
tocreate 


INDEX. 


Schill, his publication of Goethe's note- 
Anna Elizabeth, Goothe’s 


Scher! life of Goethe, 18, 

Schroter, 

ae 

Science, Goethe’s passionate studies in, 
278, 200, 330. See Botany, Optics, 
Mathematics, Anatomy 

Scott, Walter, translates Gitz von Bor- 
ichingen, 407; his letter to Goothe, 
z} Goethe’s belief in the four 

Siete, Go 

Beckendorf, 205 

Semen, 83,850 

See nee ae ene 

betwoen him and 


akspeare biguis, #9; Gouthe's 


rare, 90; composed 
no loge en his fricnda, BNS, Wil- 
helm it on Hamlet, 


conception of the witohos, b.; Guothe’s 
attempt to recast Romeo and Julivt, 
i of Shakapearo’s play, 


and injurious alterations, 
490; Napoleon’s opinion of Shalspouro, 
500 

Shelley, his ides of Promethous com- 
pared with Gosth's 176 

Skating m . 
108; ig fondnose for it, ib. ; his 
exhibition before Maximiliane and his 


mother, 1603 he introduces skating al 
‘Weimar, 21: 








itolberg, the two counts, their tour in 
Beriteetaans Wi Goat, 188 ae 
Storm stress approach of, 87 ; 
Goothe’s Goruion born the Sturm 





Antoi- 
natte, 67; anusnents af Strasburg, 
a; is the Geemer chacaeten cf, ot in- 

Snanooe of Frodecka, Harder, end the 


saree as Sr 


Ive intellect its tendency, 51 
Bulle soquettad vith by Gooke, Goethe, 134 
Gmunwick, Miss her translation of the 
Swita Goethe's tour in, with the 

fo cmnsta, Stal Stolborg, 186; Goethe's 
Sylving, his ‘cory that man had lost the 

intermaxillary bone through luxury, 





578 
ayo eeciated Goothe's disgust 
ace eeinae: hor extivaslastio, 


to 
Tagan Bore ab ho oomgren of Br. 


fart, 408 
TameO, 8 Series of Senleine Tinew, bak zo 


drama, 
oubeohe Hans at Wotsin, 118 


4; her. 475 stories 
toher children, 15; her death, 511. See 
Katharine Hlizaboth 


498 
‘Thgatricals, cals, private, at Weimar, 230; 
, 231; open 
eit 25, 


‘Thraseas, maxim 
lak and bloga’ tonaation Shak 
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